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T^t Essay would not biTO been presented to the 
poblic, had I not belieTod that it contains views of the 
constitution, condition, and prospects of Man, which 
deserve attention ; but these, I trost, axe not ushered 
forth with any thing ^jproaching to a presumptuous 
spirit I lay no claim to originality of conception. 
My first notion of the natural laws were derived from 
an unpublished manuscript of Dr Spubzhsim, with the 
perusal of which I was honoured some years ago ; and 
all my inquiries and meditations since have impressed 
me more and more vrith a conviction of their impor- 
tance. The materials employed lie open to all. Taken 
separately, I would hardly say that a new truth has 
been presented in the following work. The parts have 
all been admitted and employed again and again, by 
writers on morals, from Socratbs down to the present 
day. In this respect, there is nothing new under the 
sun. The only novelty in this Essay respects the rela- 
tions which acknowledged truths hold to each other. 
Physical laws of nature, affecting our physical condi- 
tion, as well aa regulating the whole material systom 
of the universe, are universally acknowledged, and 
constitute the elements of natural philosophy and che- 
mical science. Physiologists, medical practitioners, 
and all who take medical aid, admit the existence of 
orgomc laws ; and the science of government, legisla- 
tion, education, mdeed our whole train of conduct 
through life, proceed upon the admission of laws in 
morals. Accordingly, the laws of nature have formed 
an interesting subject of uiquiry to philosophers of all 
ages ; but, so far as I am aware, no author has hitherto 
attempted to point out, in a combined and systematic 
form, the relations between these laws and the constitu- 
tioD of Man ; which must, nevertheless, bo done, bo- 
fore our knowledge of them can be beneficially applied. 
The great object of the following Essay is to ozhibit 
these relations, with a view to the hnprovement of edu- 
cadon, and the regulation of individual conduct 

EnmiUBOB, 9th Juno, 18S8 



But, although my purpose is practical, a theoiy of 
Mind forms an essential element in the execution of 
the plan. WithMit it, no comparison can be instituted 
between the natuiml constitution of man and external 
objects. Phrenology appears to jme to be the clearest, 
most complete, and best supported system of Human 
Nature, which has hitherto been taught ; and I havo 
assumed it as the basis of this Essay. But the practi- 
cal value of the views now to be unfolded does not 
depend on Phrenology. This theoiy of Mind itself is 
valuable, only in so far as it is a just exposition of what 
previously existed in human nature. We are physical, 
oiganic, and moral beings, acting under the sanction 
of genen^ laws, let the merits of Phrenology be what 
they may. Individuals will, under the impulse of pas 
sion, or by the direction of intellect hope, fear, won- 
der, perceive, and act, whether the degree in which 
they habitually do so, be ascertainable on phrenological 
principles or not. In so far, therefore, as this Essay 
treats of the known qualities of Man, it maybe instruc- 
tive even to those who contemn Phrenology as un- 
founded ; while it can prove useful to no one, if it 
shall depart from the true elements of mental philoso- 
phy, by whatever system these may be expounded. 

I have endeavoured to avoid all religious controversy. 
'The object of Moral Philosophy,* says Mr Stbwabt, 
*is to ascertain the general rules of a wise and virtuous 
conduct in life, in so far as these rules may be disco- 
vered by the unassisted light of nature ; that is by an 
examination of the principles of the human constitu- 
tion, and of the circumstances in which man is placed.'* 
By following this method of inquiry, Dr Hotcbxson, 
Dr AoAM SxiTB, Dr Rbio, Mr Stswabt, and Dr 
Thomas Bbown, have, in succession, produced highly 
interesting and mstructive works on Moral Science; 
and the present Essay is a humble attempt to pursue 
the same plan, with the aid of the new lights afforded 
by phrenology* 

# Omllnas of Moral Philosophy, p. 1« 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON NATUBAL LAWS. 

A STATBKENT of the evidoiice of a great intelligent 
First Cause ia given in the * Phrenological Jouinal,' 
and in the * System of Plirenology.* I m>ld this exist- 
ence as capable of demonstration. By Natvbb, I mean 
the workmanship of this great Being, such as it is re- 
vealed to onr mmds by our senses and faculties. 

In natural science, three subjects of inquiry may be 
distmguished. 1st. What exists 1 Sdly. What is the 
purjHMe or design of what exists ; and, 3dl^. Why was 
what exists designed for each uses as it evidently 
subserves 1 For example, — ^It is a matter of fact th^t 
arctic regions and torrid zones exist, — that a certain 
kind of moss is most abundant in Lapland in mid-win- 
ter, — that the rein-deer feeds on it, and enjoys hiffh 
health and vigor in situations where most other animals 
would die ; farther, it is a matter of fact that oamels exist 
in Africa ; that they have broad hoofs, and stomschs 
fitted to retain water for a length of time, and that they 
flourish amid arid tracts of sand, where the rein-deer 
would not live for a day. All this falls under the in- 
quiry, What exists 1 But in contemplating the fore- 
going facts, it is impossible not to infer that one object 
of the Lapland moss is to feed the rein-deer, and one 
purpose of the deer is to assist man : and that* in like 
manner, broad feet have been given to the camel to 
enable it to walk on sand, and a retentive stomach to 
fit it for arid places in which water is not found except 
at wide intervals. These are inquiries into the use or 
purpose of what exists. In like maimer, we may in- 
quire, What purpose do ssndy deserts and desolate 
heaths subserve in the economy of nature t In short, 
an inquiry into the use or purpose of any' object that 
exists, is merefy an examinaUon if its rekiHons to other 
chjects and berngSj and of the modes in which it affects 
them; and this is quite a legitimate exercise of the 
human intellect, mt, 8dly, we may ask, why were 
the physical elements of nature created such as they 
are 1 Why were summer, autumn, spring, and winter 
introduced t Why were animals formed of organized 
matter 1 These are inquiries why what exists was 
made such as it is, or into the will of the Deity in crea- 
tion. . Now, man*s perceptive faculties are adequate to 
the first inquiry, and his reflective faculties to the 
second ; but it may well be doubte^ whether he has 
powers suited to the third. My investigations are con- 
fined to the first and second, and I do not discuss the 
third. 

A laWf in the common acceptation, denotes a rule of 
action ; its existence indicates an established and con- 
stant mode, or process, according to which phenomena 
take place ; and this is the sense in which I shall use 
it, when treating of physical substances and beings. 
For example, water and heat are substances ; and wa- 
ter presents different appearances, and manifests cer- 
tain qualities, according to the altitude of its situation, 
and the degree of heat with which it is combined. 
When at the level of the sea, and combined with that 
portion of heat indicated by 33<* of Fahrenheit's 
tbeimometer, it freezes oc becomes solid; when 
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combmed with the portion denoted by Z120 of that in- 
strument, it rises mto vapour or steam. Here water 
and heat are the substances, — the freezing and riains 
in vapour are the appearances or phenomena presented 
by them ; and when we say that these take place ac- 
cording to a Law of Nature, we mean only tnat these 
modes of action i^ppear, to our intellects, to be estab- 
lished in the very constitution of the water and heat, 
and in their natural relationship to each other ; and that 
the processes of freezing and rising in vapour are their 
constant appearances, when combmed in these propor- 
tions, other conditions being the same. 

The ideas chiefly to be kept in view are, 1st. That 
all substances and beings have received a definite natu- 
ral constitution ; 2dly. That every mode of action, 
which is said to take place according to a natural law, 
is inherent in the constitution of the substance, or 
being, that acts; and, Sdly. That the mode of action 
described is universal and invariable, wherever and 
whenever the substances, or beings, are found in the 
same condition. For example, water, at the level of 
the sea, fireezes and boils, at the same temperature, in 
China and in Franco, in Peru and in England ; and 
there is no exception to the regularity with which it 
exhibits these appearances, when all its conditions are 
the same : For cateris paribus is a condition which per- 
vades all departments of science, phrenology incluaed. 
If water be carried to the top of a mountain 20,000 
feet hi^h, it boils at a lower temperature than 212^, 
but this aeain depends on its relationship to the air, 
and takes place also according to fixed and invariable 
principles. The air exerts a great pressure on the wa- 
ter. At the level of the sea the pressure is nearly thQ 
same in all quarten of the ^lobe, and in that situation 
the freezing points and boiling points correspond all 
over the worla ; but on the top of^ a high mountain the 

Sressure is much less, and ue vapour not being held 
own by so great a power of resistance, rises at alower 
degree of heat than 212®. But this change of u)pear- 
ances docs not indicate a change in the constitution of 
the water and the heat, but only a variation of the cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed ; and hence it is 
not correct to say, that water boiling on the tops of 
high mountains, at a lower temperature than 212®, is 
an exception to the general law of nature : there never 
are exceptions to the laws of nature ; for the Creator 
is too wise and too powerful to make imperfect or in- 
consistent arrangements. The error is in the human 
mind inferring the law to be, that water boils at 212^* 
in all altitudes ; when the real law is only that it boils 
at that temperature, at the level of the sea, in all coun- 
tries; and that it boils at a lower temperature, the 
higher it is carried, because there the pressure of the 
atmosphere is diminished. ^^^^ 

Intelligent beings exist, and are capable of' 
ing their actions. By means of their fact 
laws impressed by the Creator on physical 
become known to them ; and, when percei 
tute laws to them, by which to regulate tl 
For example, it is a physical law, that ' 
destroys the muscular and nervous S3rs1 
lliis IS the result purely of the consti 
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bodf , ftnd the relation between it and heat ; and man 
cannot alter or suspend that law. Bat whenever the 
hnman intellect perceives the relation, and the conse- 
quences of violating it, the mind is prompted to avoid 
infiingemcnti in order to shnn the torture attached hy 
Uie Creator to the decomposition of the human body 
bj heat. 

Similsr views have long been taught by philosophers 
and divines. Bishop Butler, in particular, says : - 
'An Author of Nature being supposed, it is not so 
much a deduction of reason as a matter of experience, 
that we are thus under his government, in me same 
sense as we are under the govemrnent of civil magis- 
trates. Because the annexing pleasure to some ac- 
tions, and pain to others, in our power to do or forbear, 
and giving notice of this appointment beforehand to 
those whom it concerns, is tne proper formal ntOion of 
government. Whether the pleasure or pain which 
thus follows upon our behaviour, be owing to the 
Author of Nature's acting upon us every moment 
which we feel it, or to his having at once contrived 
and executed his own part in the plan of the world, 
makes no alteration as to the matter before us. For, 
if civil magistrates could make the sanctions of their 
laws take place, without interposing at all, after they 
had passed them, without a trial, and the formalities 
of an execution ; if they were able to make their laws 
execute themselves, or every offender to execute them 
upon himself, we should be just in the same sense un- 
der their government then as we are now ; but in a 
much hiffher degree and more perfect manner. Vain 
tt du ridicule trith which one sees some persons will 
divert themselves, vpcn finding lesser pains consid- 

KRBD AS INSTANCES OP DIVINE PUNISHMENT. TrBRS 

IS NO possiBiLiTV OF ANSWERING OR EVADING tfie ge- 
neral thing here intended, without denying all final 
CAUSES. For, final causes being admitted, the plea- 
sures and pains now mentioned must be admitted too, 
as instances of them. And if they are, if God annexes 
delight to some actions, with an apparent design to in- 
duce us to act so and so, then he not only (uspenses 
happmess and misery, but also rewards and punishes 
actions. If, for example, the pain which we feel upon 
doing what tends to the destruction of our bodies, sup- 
pose upon too near approaches to fire, or upon wound- 
mg ourselves, be appointed by the Author of Nature to 
prevent our doing what thus tends to our destruction ; 

this is ALTOGETHER AS MUCH AN INSTANCE OF BIS 

PUNISHING OUR ACTIONS, sud Consequently of our being 
under his government, as declaring, by a voice from 
Heaven, that, if we acted so, he would inflict such pain 
upon us, and inflict it whether it be greater or less.* * 

If, then« the reader keep in view that God is the 
creator ; that Nature, in the general sense, means the 
world which he has made; and, in a more limited 
sense, the particular constitution which he has bestow- 
ed on any special object, of which we may be treating, 
and that a Law of Nature means the established mode 
in which that constitution acts, and the obligation 
thereby imposed on intellii^ent beings to attend to it, he 
will be in no danger of misunderslandinff my meaning. 

Every natural object has received a definite consti- 
tution, m virtue of which it acts in a particular way. 
Tbere must, therefore, be as many natural laws, as 
there are distinct modes of action of substances and 
bemgs, viewed by themselves. But substances and 
beings stand in certain relations to each other, and mo- 
dify each other's action in an established and definite 
maimer, according to that relationship ; altitude, for 
instance, ,modifie8 the effect of heat upon water. 
There must, therefore, be also as many laws of nature, 
as there are relations between diflferent substances and 
beings. 

It is impossible, in the present state of knowledge, 

* Buil«r*a Works, Vol. I, p. 44 Similar otosrvations by 
oUier auihon will b« found in the Appendix, No. L 



to elucidate all these laws: countless years may 
elapse before they shall be discovered ; but we may 
investigate some of the most familiar and striking of 
them. Those that most readily present themselves 
bear refmence to the great classes into which the ob- 
jects around us may be divided, namely, Physical, Or- 
ganic, and Intelligent. I shall therefore confine my- 
self to the physical laws, the organic laws, and tha 
laws which cnaiacterise intelligent beings. 

Ist. The Physical Laws embrace all the phenomeoA 
of mere matter ; a heavy body, for instance, when un- 
supported, falls to the ground with a certain accelerat- 
ing force, in proportion to the distance which it falls, 
and its own density ; and this motion is sais to take 
place according to the law of gravitation. An acid 
applied to a vegetable blue colour, converts it into red« 
and this is said to take place according to a chemical 
law. 

2dly. Organized substances and beings stand highp.T 
in the scale of creation, and have properties peculiar 
to themselves. They act, and are acted upon, in con- 
formity with their constitution, and are therefore said 
to, be su^bject to a peculiar set of laws, termed the Or- 
ganic. The distinguishing characteristic of this class 
of objects, is, that the individuals of them derive their 
existence from other organised beings, are nourished 
by food, and* go through a regular process of growth 
and decay. Vegetables and A^mals are the two great 
subdivisions of it. The organic laws are diflferent from 
the merely physical. A stone, for example, does not 
spring from a parent stone ; it does not take food from 
its parent, the earth, or air ; it does not increase in 
vigor for a time, and then decay and suflfer dissolution, 
all which processes characterize vegetables and ani- 
mals. The organic laws are superior to the merely 
physical. For example, a living man, or animal, may 
be placed in an oven, along with the carcass of a dea^ 
animal, and remain exposed to a heat, which will com- 
pletely bake the dead flesh, and yet come out alive, 
and not seriously injured. The dead flesh is mere 
physical matter, and its decomposition by the heat in- 
stantly commences ; but the hving animal is able; by 
its organic qualities, to counteract and resist to a cer- 
tain extent, that influence. The expression Oxganic 
Laws, therefore, indicates that eveiy phenomenon con- 
nected with the production, health, growth, decay, and 
death of vegetables and animals, tues place with un- 
deviating regularity, whenever circumstances are the 
same. Animals are the chief objects of my present 
observations. 

3dly. Intelligent beings stand still higher in the scale 
than merely organized matter, and embrace all nwimaU 
that have distinct consciousness, from the lowest of 
the inferior creatures up to man. The great divisions 
of this class are into Intelligent and Animal — and into 
Intelligent and Moral creatures. The dog, horse, and 
eleplumt, for instance, belong to the first class, because 
they possess some degree of intelligence, and certain 
animal propensities, but no moral feelings ; man be- 
longs to the second, because he possesses all the three 
These various faculties have received a definite consti 
tution from the Creator, and stand in detenninate rela 
tionship to external objects : for exaiiq>le, a healthy 
palate cannot feel wormwood sweet, nor sugar bitter : 
a healthy eye cannot see a rod psrtly plunged m water 
straight, because the water so modifies the rays of 
light, as to give to the stick the appearance of being 
crooked ; a healthy Benevolence cannot feel gratifira 
with murder, nor a healthy Conscientiousness with 
fraud. As, therefore, the mental faculties have re- 
ceived a precise constitution, have been placed in fixed 
and defimte relations to external objects, and act regu- 
larly, we speak of their acting 'according to rules or 
laws, and call these the Moral and Intellectual Laws. 

In short, the expression * laws of nature,* when pro- 
perly used, signifies the rules of action impressed on 
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objects and beings by their natural conatitiition. Thus, 
when we say, t&t by the physical law, a ship sinks 
when a |)lank starts from her side, we mean, that, by 
the constitution of the ship, and the water, and the re- 
lation subsisting between them, the ship sinks when 
the plank starts. 

Several important principles strike us yeiy esrly in 
attending to tne natural 'laws, viz. 1st. Their indepen- 
dence oieach other ; Sdly. Obedience to each of tnem 
is attended with its own reward, and disobedience with 
its own punishment ; 3dly. They are uniyersal, un- 
bendin^r, and invariable in their o^ration ; 4thly. Hiey 
ure in harmony with the constitution of man. 

1. The independence of the natural laws may be 
illustrated thus ; — A ship floats because a part of it 
being immersed, displaces a weight of water equal to 
its wnole weight, leaving the remaining part above the 
fluid. A ship, therefore, will float on the surface of 
the water as long as these physical conditions are ob- 
served ; no matter although the men in it should in- 
fringe other natural laws ; as, for example, although 
they should rob, murder, blaspheme, and commit every 
snecios of debauchc/y ; and it will sink whenever the 
physical conditions are subverted, however strictly the 
crew and passengers may obey the other laws here ad- 
verted to. In uke manner, a man who swallows poi- 
son, which destroys the stomach or intestines, will die, 
just because an organic law has been infringed, and 
because it is independent of others, although the man 
should have taken the dru^ by mistake, or been the 
most pious and charitable mdividual on earth. Or, 
thirdly, a man may cheat, lie, steal, tyrannise, and in 
short break a great variety of the moral laws, and 
nevertheless be fat and rubicund, if he sedulously ob- 
serve the organic laws of temperance and exercise, 
which determme the condition of the body ; while, on 
the other hand, an individual who neglects these, may 
pine in disease, and be racked with torturing pains, al- 
though at the very moment, he may be devoting his 
mind to the highest duties of humanity. 

2. Obedience to each law is attende<i^with its own 
reward, and disobedience with its own punishment. 
Thus the mariners who preserve their ship in accord- 
ance with the physical laws, rei^ the reward of sailing 
in safety ; and those who permit its departure from 
them, are punished by the ship sinking. Those who 
'obey the moral law, enjoy the intense mtemal delights 
that spring from active moral faculties ; they render 
themselves, moreover, objects of affection and esteem 
to moral and intelligent beings, who, in consequence, 
confer on them many other gratifications. Those who 
disobey that law, are tormented with insatiable desires, 
which, from the nature of things, cannot be gratified ; 
they are punished by the perpetual craving of whatever 
portion of moral sentiment toey possess, for higher en- 
joyments, which are never attained ; and they are ob- 
jects of dislike and malevolence to other beings in the 
same condition as themselves, who inflict on them the 
evils dictated by their own provoked propensities. 
Those who obey the organic laws, reap the reward of 
health and vigour of hodji and buoyancj of mind ; 
those who break them are punished by/ sickness, fee- 
bleness, and languor. 

3. llie natural laws are universal, invariable, and 
unbending. When the physical laws are subverted in 
China or Kamschatka, there is no instance of a ship 
floating there more than in England ; and when they 
are observed, there is no instance of a vessel sinking 
in any one of these countries more than in another. 
There is no example of men, in any country, enjoying 
the mild and generous internal joys, and tne outwara 
esteem and love that attend obedience to the moral 
law, while they give themselves up to the dominion of 
brutal propensities. There is no example, in any lati- 
tude or longitude, or in any age, of men who entered 
life with a constitution in perfect harmony with the or- 



ganic laws, and who continued to obey these km 
Uirouffhout, being, in consequence of tms obedience^ 
visited \nth pain and disease; and there are no 
instances of men who were bom with constitutions at 
variance with the organic laws, and who lived in h»- 
bitual disobedience to them, enjoying that sound health 
and vigpur of body, that are the rewards of obedience. 

4. The natural laws are in harmony with tiie whole 
constitution of man, the moral and intellectual fowen 
befflg supreme. For exam|>le, if ships had sunk wha^ 
they were in accordance with the physical law, thia 
would have outraged the perceptions of Causality, and 
oflended Benevolence and Justice ; but as they float, 
the physical is, in this instance, in harmony with the 
moral and intellectual law. If men who rioted in 
drunkenness and debauchery, had thereby establislied 
health and increased their happiness, this, again, would 
have been in discord with our intellectual and moral 
perceptions ; but the opposite result is in hannonj 
with them. 

It will be subsequently shown, that our moral senti- 
monts desire universal happiness. If the physical and 
organic laws are constituted in harmony with them, it 
ought to follow that the natural laws, when obeyed, 
conduce to the happiness of moral and intelligent be- 
in^ who are called on to observe them ; and that the 
evil consequences or punishments resulting from diso- 
bedience, are calculated to enforce stricter attention and 
obedience to the laws, that these beings may escape from 
the miseries of infringement, and return to the advantages 
of observance. For example, according to this view, 
when a ship sinks, in consequence of a plank starting, 
the punishment ought to impress upon the spectatora ' 
the absolute necessity of having every plank secure 
and strong before going to sea again, a condition indis- 
pensable to their safety. When sickness and pain fol- 
low a debauch, they serve to urse a more scrupulous 
obedience to the organic laws, that the individual may 
escape death, which is the inevitable consequence of 
too great and continued disobedience to these laws, 
and enjoyhealth, which is the reward of opposite con- 
duct. When discontent, irritation, hatred, and other 
mental annoyances, arise out of infringement of the 
moral law, this punishment is calculated to induce the 
oflfender to return to obedience, that he may enjoy the 
rewards attached to it. 

When the transgression of any natural law is excee> 
sive, and so great that return to obedience is impossi- 
ble, one purpose of death, which then ensues, msy be 
to deliver the individual from a continuation of the 
punishment which could then do him no good. Thus, 
when, from infringement of a physical law, a ship sinks 
at sea, and leaves men immersed in water, without the 
possibility of reaching land, their continued existence 
m that state would be one of cruel and protracted suf- 
fering ; and it is advantageous to them to have their 
mortal life extinguished at once by drowning, thereby 
withdrawing them from further agony. In like man- 
ner, if a man in the vigour of life, so far infringe any 
organic law as to destroy the function of a vital organ, 
the heart, for instance, or the lungs, or the brain, it is 
better for him to have his life cut short, and his paia 
put an end to, than to have it protracted under all the 
tortures of an organic existence without lungs, without 
a heart, or without a brain, if such a state were possi- 
ble, which, for this wise reason, it is not. 

I do not intend to predicate any thing concerning the 
perfectibility of man by obedience to the laws of nature. 
The s^rstem of sublunary creation, so fsr as we per- 
ceive it, does not appear to be one of optimism ; yet 
benevolent design, in its constitution, is undeniable. 
Palev says, * JVothiuff remains but the first suppoei- 
tion, that God, when he created the human species, 
wished them huppiness, and made for them the provi- 
sions which he nas made, with that view and for that 
purpose. The same argument may be proposed is 
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dUferant tenns : ContriTance proTea desi^ ; and the 
yndomioant tendency of the contrivance mdicatea the 
^kpodtion of the deaigner. The world abounds tmth 
ecHUKvaneef ; and ALL THE CONTRIVANCES 
^tkick 1M are acquainied tntk^ are directed to beneficiai 
mtrpoges.* Palxt'b Mor. Phil. Edinb. 1816, p. 61. 
Hy object is to discover as many of the contrivancea 
of the Creator, for effecting beneficial paiposes, as 
poenble ; and to point out in what manner, by accom- 
modaHng oat conduct to these contrivances, we may 
lessen our misery and increase our happiness. 

I do not intend to teach that the natural laws, dis- 
eernible l^ unassisted reason, are sufficient for the 
tahaium of man without revelation. Human interests 
regard ^ worid and the next. To enjoy this world, 
Ihumbly maintain, that man must discover and obey 
the natural laws ; for example, to ensure health to off- 
spring, the parents must be healthy, and the children 
afb^ohth must be treated in conformity to the organic 
laws ; to fit them for usefulness in society, they must 
be instructed in their own constitution, — in that of ex- 
ternal objects and beings, and taught to act rationally 
in reference to these. Revelation does not commu- 
nicate complete or scientific information concerning 
the best mode of pursuing even our le^timate tempo- 
ral interests, prooably ^cause faculties have been 
given tfe tnan to discover arts, sciences, and the natu- 
ral laws, and to adapt his conduct to them. The phy- 
sical, moral, and intellectual nature of man, is itself 
open to investigation by our natural faculties ; and nu- 
merous practical dutie^resulting from our constitution 
are discoverable, which are not treated of in detail in 
the inspired volume ; the mode of preserving health, 
for example ; of pursuing with success a temporal call- 
ing ; of discovermg the qualities of men with whom 
we mean to associate our mterests ; and many others. 
My object, I repeat, is to investigate the natural con-' 
sututipn of the human body and mind, their relations 
to external objects and beings in this world, and the 
courses of action that, in consequence, appear to be 
beneficial or hiutful. 

Man*s spiritual interests belong to the sphere of re- 
velation : and I distinctly declare, that I do not teach, 
^t obedience to the natural laws is sufficient for sal- 
vauon in a fiiture state. Revelation prescribes certain 
requisites for salvation, which may be divided into two 
classes; first, faith or belief; and, secondly, the per- 
Ibnnance of certain practical duties, not as meritonous 
of salvation, but as the native result of thst faith, and 
he necessary evidence of' its sincerity. The natural 
<aws form no guide as to faith ; but so far as I can per- 
ceive their dictates snd those of revelation coincide 
in all matters relating to practical duties in temporal 
a&irs. 

It may be asked, whether mere knowledge of the na- 
tural laws is sufficient to insure observance of them ? 
Certainly not. Mere knowledge of music does not en- 
able one to play on an instrument, nor of anatomy 
to perfohn SKilfully a surgical operation. Practical 
training, and the aid of eveiy motive that can interest 
the feelings, are necessary to lead individuals to obey 
the natural laws. Religion, in particular, may furnish 
motives highly conducive to this obedience. But, it 
must never bo forgotten, that although mere knowledge 
is not all-sufficient, it is a primary and indispensable re- 
quisite to regular observance ; and that it is as impos- 
sible, effectually and systematically to obey the natural 
laws without uiowing them, as it is to infringe them 
with impunity, although from ignorance of their exis- 
tence. Some persons are of opinion that Christianity 
alone suffices, not only for man s salvation, wliich I do 
not dispute, but for his guidance in all practical vir- 
tues, without knowlcdi^ of, or obedience to, the laws 
of nature ; but from this notion I respectfully dissent. 
' appe&rs to me, that one reason why vice and misery, 
tnis worid, do not diminish in proportion to preach- 



ing, is, because the natunl laws are too much oren* 
looked, and veij rarely considered as having any rela- 
tion to practical conduct. 

Connected with this subjec^ it is proper to state, 
that I do not maintain that the world vi arranged on the 
principle of Benevolence exclusively : my idea is, thmt 
It is constituted in harmony with the whole faculties 
of man ; the moral sentiments and intellect holdizi^ 
the supremacy. What is meant by creation being con- 
stituted in harmony with the whole faculties of man, 
is this. Suppose that we should see two men holding 
a third in a chair, and a fourth drawinj^ a tooth from 
his head : — ^While we contemplated this bare act, and 
knew nothing of the intention with which it was done, 
and of the consequences that would follow, we wonld 
set it down ss purely cruel ; and say, that, slthongh it 
might be in hannony with Destructiveness, it could not 
be so with Benevolence. But, when we were told 
that the tndividusl in the chair was a patient, the ope- 
rator a dentist, the two men his assistants, and tnat 
the object of all the parties was to deliver the first froxn 
violent torture, we would then perceive that Destruc- 
tiveness had been used as a means to accomplish a be- 
nevolent purpose ; or, in other words, that it had ac^ 
under the supremacy of moral sentiment and intellect, 
and we would approve of the transaction. If the 
world were created on the principle of Benevolence 
exclusively, no doubt the toothach could not exist: 
but, as pam does exist, Destructiveness has been given 
to place men in harmony with it, when used for a be- 
nevolent end. 

To apply this illustration to the works of providence ; 
I humbly suggest it as probable, that if we knew tho- 
roughly the design and whole consequences of such 
institutions of the Creator, as are attended with pain, 
death, and disease, for example, we should find that 
Destructiveness was used as a means^ under the gui- 
dance of Benevolence and Justice, to arrive at an end 
in harmony with the moral sentiments and intellect ; 
in short, that no institution of the Creator has pure 
evil, or destructiveness alone, for its object In j add- 
ing of the divine institutions, the moral sentiments and 
intellect embrace the results of them to the race^ while 
the propensities regard only the individual ; and as the 
former are the higher powers, their dictates are of su- 
preme authority in such questions. Farther, when the 
operations of ^ese institutions are sufficiently under- 
stood, they will be acknowledged to be beneficial for 
the individual also ; although, when partially viewed, 
this may not at first appear to be the case. 

The opposite of this doctrine, viz. that there are in- 
stitutions of the Creator which have suffering for their 
exclusive object, is clearly untenable ; for mis would 
be ascribing malevolence to the Deity. As, however 
the existence of pain is undeniable, it is equally impos- 
sible to believe that the world is arranged on the principle 
of Benevolence exclusively ; and, with great submis- 
sion, the view now presented reconciles the existence 
of Pain with that of benevolence in a natural way, ^d 
the harmony of it with the constitution of the human 
mind, renders its soundness probable. 

CHAPTER U. 

OP THE CONSTITUTION OP MAN, AND ITS RELATIONS TO 
EXTERNAL OBJECTS. 

Let US, then, consider the Constitution of Man, and 
the natural laws to which he is subjected, and endea- 
vour to discover how far the external world is airan^^ed 
with wisdom and benevolence, in regard to him. 
Bishop Butler, in the Preface to his Sermons, says, * It is 
from considering the relations which the sevexal appe- 
tites and passions in the inward frame have to each 
other, and, above all, the bcpremacv of ref!(>ction or 
conscience, that we get tKe'idea of the Ryetem or con- 
stitution of human nature. 'And from the idea itself, 
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it will as fully ^^ear, that this our nature, t. e. con- 
stitution, ia adapted to yirtue aa from the idea of a watch 
it appears, that ita nature, t. e, constitution or system 
is adiapted to measure time. 

* Mankind has varioua ^tincts and principles of ac- 
tion as brute creatures haye ; some leadmg most directly 
and immediately to the good of the community, and 
some most diroctly to private good. 

' Man has sevenl, which hnites have not ; particu- 
larly reflection or conscience, an approbation of some 
|NrincipIes or actions, and disapprobation of others.* 

* Brutes obey their instincts or principles of action, 
according to certain rules ; auppose, the constitution 
of their body, and the objects around them.' 

* The generality of mainkind also obey their instincts 
and i^ciples, aU of them, those propensities we call 
good, as well as the bad, according to the same rules, 
namely, the constitution of their body, and the exter- 
nal circumstances which they are in.* 

' Brutes, in acting according to the rules before men- 
tioned, their bodily constitution and circumstances, act 
suitably to their whole nature. 

' Mankind also, in acting thus, would act suitably to 
their whole nature, if no more were to be said of man*s 
nature than what has been now said ; if that, as it ia a 
true, were alao a complete, adequate account of our 
nature. 

' But that is not a complete acpount of nature. Some- 
yyhat farther must be brought in to giye us an adequate 
notion of it ; namely, tfMt one of those prindvles of 
acHarif conacieruXf or reflection^ compared with the rest, 
as they all stand together in the nature of man, plainly 
bears upon it marks of authority over all the rest^ arid 
claims the absolute direction of them allj to allow or for- 
bid their gratification ; — a dis^probation on reflection 
being in itself a principle manifestly superior to a mere 
propenaion. And the conclusion is, that to allow no 
more to this superior principle or pert of our nature, 
than to other parts ; to let it govern and guide only 
occaskoi^ally, in common with the rest, as its turn hap- 
pens to come, from the temper and circumstances one 
nappcns to be in ; this is not to act conformably to the 
constitution of man : neither can any human creature be 
said to act conformably to his constitution of nature, 
unless he allows to that auperior principle the absolute 
authority which is due to it.* — Butlar's Works^ vol. ii. 
Preface. The following Essay is founded on the prin- 
ciples here suggested. 

SECT. I. MAN CONSIDERED AS A PHYSICAL BEING. 

The human body conaists of bones, muscles, nerves 
bloodvessels, besides organs of nutrition, of respiration, 
and of thought. These parts are all composed of phy- 
sical elements, and to a certain extent, are subjected to 
the physical laws of creation. By the laws of gravita- 
tion, the body falls to the ground when unsupported, and 
is liable to be injured, like any frangible substance ; by 
a chemical law, excessive cold freezes, and excessive 
heat dissipates, its fluids ; and life, in either case is ex- 
tinguishea. 

To discover the real effect of the physical laws of 
nature on human happiness, we would require to un- 
derstand, 1st. The physical laws themselves, as 
revealed by mathematics, natural philosophy, natural 
history, and their subordinate branches; 2dly. The 
anatomical and physiological constitution of the hu- 
man body ; 3dly. The adaptation of the former to the 
latter. These expositions are necessary, to ascertain 
the extent to which it is possible for man to place him- 
iclf in accordance with tne physical laws so as to reap 
idvantage from them, and also to determine how far 
the sufierinffs which he endures, fall to be ascribed to 
their inevitable operation and how far to his ignorance 
and infringement of them. To treat of these views in 
detail, would require separate volumes, and I therefore 
coufine myself to a single instance aa an illustration of 



the mode in which the investigation might be conducted. 

By the law of gravitetion, neavy bodies always tend 
toward the centre of the earth. Some of the advan- 
tages of this law are, that objecto remain at rest when 
properly supported, so that men know where to find 
them when they are wanted for use ; walls, when erect- 
ed of sufficient thickness and perfectly perpendicular, 
stand firm and secure, so as to constitute edifices for 
the accommodation of man. Water descends from the 
clouds, from the^roofs of houses, from streete and fields, 
and precipitatea itself down the channels of rivers, turns 
mill-wheels in its course, and sete in motion the most 
stupendous and useful machinery ; ships move steadi- 
ly torough the water with part of'^their hulls immersed, 
and part rising moderately above it, their maste and 
sails towering m the air to catoh the inconstant breeze ; 
and men are enabled to descend from heights, to pene- 
trate by mines below the surface of the ground, and by 
diving-bells beneath that of the ocean. 

To place man in harmony with this law, the Creator 
has bestowed on him bones, muscles, and nerves, con- 
structed on the most perfect principles of mechanical aci- 
ence, which enable him to preserve his equilibrium, and 
to adapt his movements to iu influence ; also intdlec- 
tual faculties, calculated to perceive the existence of 
the law, ito modea of operation, the relation between 
it and himself, the beneficial consequences of obaeapring 
this relation, and the painful results of infnnginf it. 

Finally, when a person falls over a precipice, and is 
maimed or killed ; when a ship springs aleak and sinks ; 
or when a reservoir pond breaks down ite banks and 
ravages a valley, we ought to trace the evil back to ita 
cause, which will unifoimly resolve itself into infringe- 
ment of a natural law, and then endeavour to discover 
whether this infringement could or could not have been 
prevented, by a due exercise of the physical and men- 
tal powers bestowed by the Creator on man. 

By pursuing this course, we shaU arrive at sound 
conclusions concerning the adaptation of the human 
mind and body to the physical laws of creation. The 
subject, as I have said, is too extensive to be here pro- 
secuted in detail, and I am incompetent, besides, to do 
it justice 4 but the more minutely any one inquires, the 
more firm will be his conviction, that in these relations 
admirable provision is made by the Creator for human 
happiness, and that the evils which arise firom ne^ect 
of them, are attributable, to a great extent, to man*s 
not adequately implying his powers to the promotion of 
his own enjoyment 

SECT. 11. — ^MAN CONSIOBEED AS AN OBOANIZED BEING. 

Man is an organized bein^, and subject to the oiganie 
laws. An organized being is one which derives ita ex- 
istence from a previously existing organized heing, 
which subsista on food, which grows, attains maturity, 
decays, and dies. The first law, then, that must be 
obeyed, to render an organized being perfect in ita kind, 
is that the germ, from which it springs, shall be com- 
plete in all ito parte, and sound in ita whole constitu- 
tion. If we sow an acorn, in which some vital part has 
been destroyed altogether, the seedling plant, and the 
full grown oak, if it ever attain to maturity, will be de- 
ficient in the lineamenta which were wanting in the 
embryo root ; if we sow an acorn entire in ita parta, but 
only half ripened or damaged, by damp or other causes 



in ita whole texture, the seedling oak will be feeble, 
and will probably die early. A similar law holds in re- 
gard to man. A second orsanic law is, that the or- 
ganized being, the moment it is ushered into life, and 
so long as it continues to live, must be supplied with 
food, light, air, and other physical aliment requisite for 
ita support, in due quantity, and of the kind best suited 
to its particular constitution. Obedience to this law is 
rewarded with a vigorous and healthy development of 
ita powers ; and in animals, with a pleasing conscious- 
ness of existence and aptitude for the penonnance of 
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their natural functions ; disobedience to it is punished 
with feebleness, stinted ^wth, general imperfection, 
or death. A third organic law, applicable to man, is, 
that he shall duly exercise his organs, this condition be- 
ing an indispensable reqiuisite to health. The reward of 
obedience to this law, is enjoyment in the Tory act of 
exercising the /unctions, pleasmg consciousness of ex^ 
istence, and the acquisition of numberless gratifications 
and advantages, of which labour, or the exercise of 
oor powers, is the procuring means : disobedience is 
punished with derangement and sluggishness of the 
functions, with general uneasibcss or positive pain, and 
with the denial of gratification to numerous faculties. 

Directing our attention to the constitution of the hu- 
man body, we perceive that the power of reproduction 
18 bestowed on man, and also intellect, to enable him to 
discover and obey the conditions necessary for the trans- 
missioR of a healthy organic frame to his descendants ; 
that digestive organs are given to him for his nutrition, 
and innumerable vegetab^ and animal productions are 
l^aced around him, in wise relationship to these organs. 

Without attempting to expound minutely the organic 
structure of man, or to trace in detail its adaptation to 
his external condition, I shall offer some observations 
in support of the proposition, that the due exercise of 
the osseous, muscular, and nervous systems, under the 
guidance of intellect and moral sentiment, and in ac- 
conUhce with the physical laws, contributes to human 
enjoyment ; and, tnat neglect of this exercise, or an 
abase of it, by carrying it to excess, or by conducting 
it in opposition to the moral, intellectual, or physicu 
laws, is punished with pain. 

The earth is endowed with the cspability of producing 
an ample supply for all our wants, provided we expend 
muscular and nervous energy in its cultivation ; while, 
in most climates, it refuses to produce if we withhold 
this labour and leave it waste. Farther, the Creator 
has presented us with timber, metal, wool, and count- 
less materials, which, by means of muscular power, 
may be converted into clothing, and all the luxuries of 
life. The fertility of the eartl^ and the demands of the 
body for food and clothing, are so benevolently adapted 
to each other, that with rational restraint on population, 
a few hour*8 labour each day from evtry individual ca- 
paUe of labour, would suffice to furnish all with every 
commodity that could really add to enjoyment. 

In the tropical regions of the globe, for example, 
wherd a high atmospneric temperature diminishes the 
quantum of muscular energy, the fertility and produc- 
tiveness of the soil are increased in a like proportion, so 
that less labour suffices. Less labour, also, is required 
to provide habitations and raiment. In tlic colder lati- 
tudes, muscular energy is greatly increased, and there 
much higher demands are made upon it. The earth is 
more sterile, the rude winds require firmer fabrics to re- 
sist their violence, and the piercing frosts require a 
thicker covering to the body. 

Farther, the food afforded by the soil in each climate 
is admirably adapted to the maintenance of the organic 
constitution in health, and to the supply of the muscu- 
lar energy requisite for the particular wants of the situ- 
ation. Jji the Arctic Rc^ons no farinaceous foo^ 
ripens ; but on putting the question to Dr Richardson, 
bow he, accustomed to the bread and vegetables of the 
temperate regions, was able to endure the pure animal 
diet, which formed his only support on his expedition to 
the shores of the Polar Sea alon^ with Captain fVank- 
lin, he replied, that the effects of the extreme dry cold to 
which they were exposed, living, as they did, constantly 
in the open air, was to produce a desire for the most 
■timolatmg food they could obtain ; that bread in such 
a climate w§8 not only not desired, but comparatively 
impotent, as an article of diet ; that pure animal fooo, 
and the fatter the better, was the only sustenance that 
maintained the tone of the corporeal system, but that 
whan it was abondant (and the quantity required was 



much greater than in milder httitudea) a deli^^htf^ 
vigour and buoyancy of mind and body were enyjyad^ 
that rendered life highly agreeable. Now, in beaatiftd 
harmony with these wants of the human frame, these 
regions abound, during suftmer, in countless herds ci 
deer, in rabbits, partridges, ducks, in short, in game ai 
every description, and fish ; and the flesh of these dried^ 
constitutes delicious food in winter, when the earth a 
wrapped in one wide-apread covering of snow. 

In Scotland, the climate is moist and cold, tb« 
greater part of the surface is mountainous, but ad- 
mirably adapted for raising sheep and cattle, while a 
certain portion consists of fertile plains, fitted for fari- 
naceous food. If the same law holds ui this rountrj. 
the diet of the people should consist of animal aztd 
farinaceous food, the former decidedly predominatiiijE^ 
As we proceed to wanner latitudes, we find the 8g<. 
and temperature of France less congenial to sheep aii4 
cattle, but more favourable to com and wine ; and fix 
Frenchman inherits a native elasticity of body az^ 
mind, that enables him to flourish in vigour on less c: 
animal food, than would be requisite to preserve the Scot- 
tish Highlander in a like gay and alert condition, in the re- 
cesses of his mountains. The plains of Hindostan are toe 
hot for the sheep and ox, but produce rice and Tegeta- 
ble spices in prodigious abundance, and the native » 
healtny, vigorous and active, when supplied with rice 
and curry, and becomes sick, when obliged to live upon 
animal diet. He, also, is supplied with less muscular 
energy from this species of food, and his soil and ch- 
mate require far less laborious exertion than those of 
Britain, Germany, or Russia. 

So far, then, the external world appears to be wisely 
and benevolently adapted to the organic system of man, 
that is, to his nutrition, and to the developement and 
exercise of his corporeal organs ; and the natural law 
spears to be, that all, if they desire to enjoy the {Mea- 
sures attending sound and vigorous muscular and ner- 
vous systems, must expend in labour the energy which 
the Creator has infused into these organs. A wide 
choice is left open to man, as to the moSU in which he 
shall exercise his nervous and muscular systons. The 
labourer, for example, di^ the ground, and the squire 
engages in the chase. The penalty of neglecting this 
law IS debility, bodily and mental, lassituoe, imperfect 
digestion, disturbed sleep, bad health, and, if carried to 
a certain length, death. The penalty for over-exerting 
these systems is exhaustion, mental incapacity, the de- 
sire of strong artificial stimulants, such as ardent spints, 
general insensibility, and grossness of feeling and per- 
ception, with disease and shortened life. Society has 
not recognised this law, and in consequence, the higher 
orders despise labour, and suffer the first penalty ; while 
the lower orders are oppressed with toil, and undergo 
the second. The penalties serve to provide motives 
for obedience to the law, and wherever it is recognised, 
and the consequences are discovered to be inevitable, 
men will no longer shun labour as painful and igno- 
minious, but resort to it as a sot^rcc of pleasure, as 
well as to avoid the pains inflicted ou tlic.>c 'Aho neg- 
lect it 

8BOT. III. — ^HAN CONSinXBEO AS AN ANIMAL — UO^Al^— 
AND INTCLLECTUAL BBlNO. 

In the third place, man is an animal — moral — and 
intellectual being. To discover the adaptation of these 
parts of his nature to his external circumstances, we 
must first know what are his various animal, moral, and 
intellectual powers themselves. Phrenolojnr gives ns 
a view of them, drawn from observation ; ai2f as I have 
verified the inductions of that science, so as to satis^ 
myself that it is the most complete and correct exposi- 
tion of the Nature of Man which has yet been given, I 
adopt its classification of facuces as the basis of the 
subsequent observations. According to Phrenology, 
then, the Human Facultiea an the following : 
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Older L FEELINGS. 

Oenos L PROPENSITIES— Comfmm to Mm with 

the LawiT Aiamals, 

l« Amatxtinkss ; Produces sexual lore. 

S. PHlLOPROOBNITITVNBeS. — 11869 .' LoTO of ofiBpring. 

— Ahusts : Pampering and epoilin^ children. 

3. CoNGBNTRATiTXNBse. — Uses : It giTea the desire 

for permanence in place, and for permanence of 
emotions and ideas m the mind. — Abtuet : Aver- 
sion to move abroad ; morbid dwelling on inter- 
nal emotions and ideas, to the neglect of eztemal 
impressions. 

4. Adrbsitbnxss. — Uses : Attachment ; friendshipi 

and society result from it. — Abuses : Clanship for 
improper objects, attachment to worthless individu- 
als. It is generallv large in women. 

5. CoKBATivBNESs. — Uses : Courage to meet danger, 

to overcome difficulties, and to resist attacks. — 
Abuses : Love of contention, and tendency to 
provoke and assault. 

6. I>K8TRDCTivBNB8s. — Uses : Dosire to destroy nox- 

ious objects, and to kill for food. It is very dis- 
cernible in carnivorous animals. — Abuses : Cruel- 
ty, desire to torment, tendency to passion, ragi», 
hsishness and severity in speech and writinsr. 

7. CoNSTRUCTivxNBss. — Uses : Desire to build and 

construct works of art. — Abuses : Construction of 
engines to injure or destroy, and fabrication of ob- 
jects to deceive mankind. 

8. AcQuisiTivENBss. — Uses : Desire to pcosess, and 

tendency to accumulate articles of utility, to pro- 
vide against want. — Abuses : Inordinate desire for 
property ; selfishness ; avarice. 

9. Sbcbeti vBNXss. — Uses : Tendency to restrain with- 

in the mind the various emotions and ideas that 
involuntarily present themselves, until the judg- 
ment has approved of giving them utterance ; it 
also aids the artist and tke actor in giving expres- 
sion ; and is an insredient in prudence. — Abuses : 
Cunning, deceit, duplicity, lymg, and, joined with 
Acquisitiveness, theft. 

Genus H. SENTDllENTS. 
I. SentanenUeommon to Mimvnth the Lower Animals. 

10. Sblf-Estbbm. — Uses : Self-interest, love of inde- 
pendence, personal digniw. — Abuses : Pride, dis- 
dain, overweening conceit, excessive selfishness, 
love of dominion. 

11. LovB or Approbation. — Uses: Desire of the es- 
teem of others, love of praise, desire of fame or 
^loiy . — Abuses .- Vanity, ambition, thirst for praise 
mdependent of praiseworthiness. 

12. Cautiousnbss. — Uses : It gives pricin to the sen- 
timent of fear, the desire to shun danger, to cir- 
cumspection ; and it is an inffredient in prudence. 
— Abuses: Excessive timidity, poltroonery, un- 
founded apprehensions, despondency, melancholy. 

18. Bbnbvolbncb. — Uses : Desire of the happiness of 
others, universal charity, mildness of disposition, 
and a lively sympathy with the enjo3rment of all 
animated beings. — Abuses: Profusion, injurious 
indulgence of 3ie appetites and fancies of others, 
prodigality, facility of temper. 

II. Sentiments proper to Man. 

14. Vbnbration. — Uses : Tendency to worship, adore, 
venerate, or respect whatever is great and good ; 
gives origin to me religious sentiment. — Abuses : 
Senseless respect for unworthy objects consecra- 
ted by time or situation, love of antiquated cus- 
toms, abject subserviency to persons in authority, 
saperstition. 

15. HoPB. — Uses: Tendency to expect and to look for- 
ward to the future with confidence and reliance ; 
it cherishes faith.' — Abuses : Credulity, absurd ex- 
pectations of felicity not founded on reason. | 



16. Idbalitt. — Uses: Love of the beautiful and splen- 
did, the desire of excellence, poetic feeling. — 
Abuses: Extravagance and absurd enthusiasm, 
preference of the showy and glaring to the solid 
and useful, a tendency to dwell in me regions of 

« fancy, snd to neglect the duties of life. 
WoNDBB. — Uses: 'Ae desire of novelty, admiration 
of the new, the unenected, the grand, and extra- 
ordinary. — Abuses: Love of the marvellous, as- 
tonishment. — Note. Veneration, Hope, and Won- 
der, combined, give the tendency to religion ; their 
abuses produce superstition and belief in false 
miracles, in prodigies, magic, ghosts, and all su- 
pematural abourdities. * 

17. CoNsciousNBSs. — Uses : It gives origin to the 
sentiment of justice, or respect for the rights of 
others, openness to conviction, the love of truth. 
Abuses : Scrupulous adherence to noxious princi- 
ples when ignorantly embraced, excessive refine- 
ment in the views of duty and obligation, excess 
in remorse, or self-condemnation. 

16. FiRHNBss. — Uses: Determination, perseverance, 
steadiness of purpose. — Abuses: Stubbornness, 
infatuation, tenaci^ in evil. 

Order II. INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. 

Genus I. Extbrnal Sbnses. 

N Uses : To bring man into com- 



Fbblimo or Touch. 

Tastb. 

Smbll. 

Hbabing. 

Light. 



munication with external objects, 
and to enable him to enjoy them. 
Abuses : Excessive indulgence 
^in the pleasures arising from the 
senses, to the extent of impair- 
ing the Qigans and debilitating 
the mind. 

Genus n. INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES— w«dk 

perceive existence. 

19. iNmviDUALiTY — ^Tskss cognizance of existence 
and simple facts. 

EvBNTVALiTY — ^Tskos cogiuzance of occnirences 
and events. 

20. Form — ^Renders man observant of form. 

21. SiZB — Renders man observant of dimensions, and 
aids perspective. 

22. WBiaHT--Communicates the perception of momen- 
tum, weight, resistance, and aids equilibrium. 

28. CoLOUBiNO---Gives perception of colours. 

Genus HI. INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES— 
which perceive the relations of external objects. 

24. Ikk3ality — Gives the idea of space and relatiTe 
position. 

25. Ordbr— Communicates the love of physical ar- 
rangement. 

26. TiHB — Gives rise to the perception of duration. 

27. NuMBBR — Gives a turn for ariuunetic and algebra 

28. TcNB — ^The sense of Melody arises firom it 

29. Languacb — Gives a facility in acquiring a know- 
ledge of arbitrary signs to express thoughts— • 
felicity in the use of them — and a power of invent- 
ing them. 

Geni;is IV. REFLECTING FACULTIES— wMcl 
compare, judge, and Hscrimmate. 

90. CoMPARisoif — Gives the power of discovering iiia> 

logies and resemblances. 
31. Causality — ^To trace the dependencies of jdieno- 

mena, and the relation of cause and efi^t. 
82. Wit — Gives the feeling and the ludicrous. 
33. Imitation — ^To copy Uie manners, gestures, and 

actions of others, and nature generaUy. 

The first glance at these faculties sufiices to show, 
that they are not all equal in excellence and elevation ; 
that some are common to man with the lower animals ; 
and others peculiar to man. In comparing the human 
mind, therefore, with its external condition^ it becomes 
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an object of piimaiy importance to ditcover the rela- 
tive lubordination of these different orders of powers. 
If the Animal Faculties are naturally or necessarily su- 
preme, then external nature, if it be wisely constituted, 
may be expected to bear direct reference, in its arrange- 
ments, to this supremacy. If the Moral and InteUec- 
toal Faculties hold the ascendancy, then the constitu- 
tion of external nature may be expected to be in har- 
mony with them, when predominant. Let us attend to 
these questions. 

nCT. !▼. — THK FACULTIES OF MAN COXPASBD WITH 
BAOH OTHBB ; OB THB SUPSBMACT OF THB MOBAL 
■BNTIMBIITS AND IVTBLLBOT. 

According to the phrenolo^cal theory of human na^ 
ture, the faculties are divided mto Propensities common 
to man with the lower animals, Sentiments proper to 
man, and intellect. Every faculty stands in a definite 
relation to certain external objects ; — ^when it is inter* 
nally active it desires these objects ; — ^when they ore 
presented to it they excite it to activity, and delight it 
with agreeable sensations. Human happiness and 
misery are resolvable into the gratification or denial of 
gratification of one or more of our active faculties, be- 
fore described, of the external senses, and the feelings 
connected with our bodily frame. The faculties, m 
themselves, are mere instincts ; the moral sentiments 
and intellect are higher instincts than the animal pro- 
pensities. Every faculty is ^od in itself, but all are 
liable to abuse. Their manifestations are right only 
when directed by enlightened intellect and moral senti- 
ment. In maintaining the suffremaey of the moral sen- 
timents and intellect, 1 do not consider them sufficient 
to direct conduct by their mere instinetiw sugmtume. 
To fit them to discharge this important duty, they must 
he illuminated by knowledge of science and of moral 
and of religious dfUy ; but whenever their dictates, 
thus enlightened, oppose the solicitations of the propen- 
sities, the latter must yield, otherwise, by the constitu- 
tion of external nature^ evil will inevitably ensue. This 
is what I mean by nature being constituted in harmony 
with the supremacy of the moral sentiments and intel- 
lect. Let us consider the faculties themselves. 

The first throe propensities, Amativeness, Philopro- 

Scnitiveness, and Adhesiveness, or the group of the 
omestic affections, desire a conjugal partner, offspring, 
and friends ; the obtaining of these affords them de- 
ight, — the removal of them occasions pain. But to 
render an individual happy, the whole faculties must be 
gratified harmoniously, or at least the gratification of 
one or more must not offend any of the others. For 
example, sujjpose the group of the domestic affections 
to be highly interested in an individual, and strongly to 
desire to foim an alliance with him, but that the person 
so loved is improvident and immoral, ^nd altogetner an 
object which tne faculties of Self-esteem, Love of Ap- 
probation, Benevolence, Veneration, Conscientiousness, 
and Intellect, if left dispassionately to survey his qua- 
lities, could not approve of; then, if an alliance be 
formed with him, under the ungovernable impulses of 
the former faculties, bitter days of repentance must ne- 
cessarily follow, when these begin to languish, and the 
latter fiu:uUies receive offence firom his qualities. If, 
on the other hand, the domestic affections are guided 
by intellect to an object pleasing to the latter powers, 
these themselves will be gratified, they will double the 
delights afforded by the former faculties, and render the 
enjoyment permanent. 

The great distinction between the animal faculties 
and the powers proper to man, is, that the object of the 
former is the preservation of the individual himself, or 
his family ; while the latter have the welfare of others, 
and our duties to God, as their ends. Even the do- 
mestic affections, amiable and re!<pectable as they un- 
doubtedly are when combined with the moral feelings, 
have self as their object. The love of children, 



springing from Philoprogenitiveness, when acting^ aloi 
is the same in kind as that of the miser for his gfA 
an intense interest in the object, for the sake of \ 
gratification it affords to his own mind^ without regi 
for Uie object on its own account This truth ia rec4 
nized by Sir Walter Scott. He says, * Elspaf s axxie 
though sdfish afection for her son, incapable of b€x 
quaUfied by a regard for the true interests of the temf\ 



tunate object of her attachtnentf resembled the in^tin 
we fondness m the animal race Jfor their offspring^ ; oi 
dimng little farther into futurity than one of the mfcn 
creatures, she only fdt that to be separated Jh 
Hamish, was to die.** 

In man, this faculty generally acts along with Bc^ 
volence, and a disinterested desire of the happiness 
the child mingles along with, and elevates the mere i 
stinct of, Philoprogenitiveness ; but the sources of th4 
two affections are different, their degrees vary in di^ 
entpersons, and their ends also are dissimilar. 

Ine same observation applies to the affection jb 
ceeding from Adhesiveness. When this faculty na 
alone, it desires, for its own satisfaction, a friend 
love; but, if Benevolence do not act alone with it, 
cares nothing for the happiness of that firiend, except i 
so far as his welfare may be necessary to its own graj 
fication. The horse feels melancholy when his coq 
panion is removed ; but the feeling appears to be os 
of unneasiness at the absence of an object which gn 
tified his Adhesiveness. His companion may haTe he« 
led to a richer pasture, and introduced to more agrc^ 
able society; yet this does not assuage the distrefl 
suffered by him at his removal ; his tranquillity, in shorl 
is restored only by time causing the activity of Adhri 
siveness to subside, or by the substitution of anotbd 
object on which it may exert itself. In human natixn 
the effect of tiie faculty, wheh acting singly, is ih 
same ; and this accounts for the fact of the almost tot^ 
indifference of many persons who were really aitachej 
by Adhesiveness, to each other, when one falls in:j 
misfortune, and becomes a disagreeable object to th 
Self-esteem and Love of Approbation of the othei 
Suppose two persons, elevateci in rank, and possess«<i 
of affluence, to have such Adhesiveness, Seif-esteeis 
and Love of Approbation large, with Benevolence an 
Conscientiousness moderate, it is obvious that, wfad^ 
both are in prosperity, they may really like each other'i 
society, and feel a reciprocal attachment, because then 
will be mutual sympathy in their Adhesiveness, and th 
Self-esteen^ and Love of Approbation of each will 1m 
gratified by the raiUc and circumstances of his friend; 
but imagine one of them to fall into misfortune, and n 
cease to be an object gratifying to Self-esteem ^ 
Love of Approbation ; suppose that he becomes a pool 
friend instead of a rich and influential one, the hamioni 
between their selfish faculties will be broken, and thei 
Adhesiveness in the one who remains rich will transfe: 
its affection to another individual who may gratify it, 
and also supply agreeable sensations to Self-esteem and 
Love of Approbation, — ^to a genteel friend, in short, 
who will looK well in the eye of the world. 

Much of this conduct occurs in society, and the 
whining complaint is very ancient, that the storms oi 
adversity disperse friends just as the winter winds strip 
leaves from the forest that gaily adorned it in the sun- 
shine of summer ; and many moral sentence are point* 
ed, and episodes finely turned, on the selfishness anil 
corruption of poor human nature. But such friend- 
ships were attachments founded on the lower feelings, 
which, by their constitution, are selfish, and the deser- 
tion complained of is the fair and legitimate result of 
the principles on which both parties acted during the 
gay hours of prosperity. If we look at the head of 
Sheridan, we shall perceive lar^e Adhesiveness, Self' 
esteem, and I>ove of Approbation, with deficient re- 
fiectmg organs, and moderate Conscientiousnesi. H^ 
* Chronicles of th« Canongate, Vol. L p. 281. 
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«s large Indiyiduality, Comparison, SecretiTeness, and 
tnitationi which gave him talents for obsenration and 
isplay. When these earned him a brilliant reputation, 
e veas surrounded by fiiends, and he himself probably 
sit attachment in return. But his deficient morality 
irevented him from loving his friends wit^ s true, dis- 
Qterested, and honest regard ; he abused their kind- 
less, and, as he sunk into poverty and wretchedness, 
tnd ceased to be an honour to them, or to excite their 
liove of Approbation, they almost all deserted Imn. 
3ut the whole connexion was founded on selfish prin- 
ciples ; Sheridan honoured them, and they flattered 
Sheridan ; and the abandonment was the natural con- 
lequence of the cessation of gratification to their sel- 
Ssh feelings. I shall by-and-b^ point out the sources 
of a loftier and a purer biendship, and its effects. 

To proceed with the propensities : Combativeness 
and Destructiyeness, also are in their nature purely 
selfish. If aggression is committed aeainst us, Com- 
bativeness draws the sword and repels the attack ; De- 
structiveness inflicts vengeance for the offence ; both 
feelings are obviously the very opposite of benevolent. 
I do not say, that, m themselves, they are despicable 
or sinfnl ; on the contrary, they are necessary, and, 
when legitimately employed, highly useful; but still 
self is the object of their supreme regard. 

The next organ is Acquisitiveness, and self is emi- 
nently its object. It desires blindly to possess, is 
pleased with accumulating, and suffers great uneasiness 
in heing deprived of its objects. It is highly useful, 
like all the other faculties,' for even Benevolence cannot 
give away until Acquisitiveness has acquired. There 
are friendships, particularly among mercantile men, 
founded on Adhesiveness and Acquisitiveness, just as 
in fashionable life they are founded on Adhesiveness 
and Love of Approbation. Two individuals fall into 
a course of dealing, by which each reaps profit by 
transactions with the other : this leads to intimacv, and 
Adhesiveness probably mingles its influence, ana pro- 
duces a feelinff of actual attachment. The moment, 
however, that the Acquisitiveness of the one suffers the 
least inroad from that of the other, and their interests 
clash, they are apt, if no higher principle unite them, 
to become bitter enemies. It is probai)le that, while 
these fashionable and commercial friendships last, the 
parties may profess great recriprocal esteem and regard, 
and that, when a rupture takes place, the one who is 
depressed, or di^blif ed, ma^ recall these expressions 
and charge them as hn>ocritical ; but they really were 
not so : each probably felt from Adhesiveness and gra- 
tified Love of Approbation something which he coloured 
over, and perfam believed to be disinterested friend- 
ship ; but if each would honestly probe his own con- 
science, he would be obliged to acknowledge that the 
whole basis of the connexion was selfish ; and hence, 
that the result is just what every man ought to expect, 
who places his reliance for happiness chiefly on the 
lower propensities. 

Secretiveness is also selfish in its nature ; for it sup- 

S esses feelinffs that might injure us with other in- 
viduals, ana desires to find out secrets that may en- 
able its possessor to guaxd self against hostile plots or 
designs. In itself it does not desire, in any respect, 
the benefit of others. 

Self-esteem is, in its very essence and name, tel- 
fiah ; it is the love of ourselves, and the esteem of our- 
selves par excdUnce. 

Love of Approbation, althoueh many think otherwise, 
i> also in itself a purely selfish feeling. Its real de- 
sire is applause to ourselves, to be esteemed ourselves, 
and if it prompt us to do services, or to say agreeable 
things to others, it is not from love of them, but purely 
for fie sake of obtaining self-gratification. 

Suppose, for example, we are acquainted with a per- 
Mm who has committed an error in some public duty, 
who has done or said something that the public disap- 



prove of, and which we see to be really wrong. Bene- 
volence and Conscientiousness would prompt us to 1^ 
before our friend the very head and front of^ his offend- 
ing, and conjure him to forsake his error, and publicly 
make amends : — Love of Approbation, on the other 
hand, would either render us averse to speak to him on 
the subject, lest he should be offended, or prompt us to 
extenuate his fault, and represent it as either positively 
no error at all, or as extremely trivial. If we analyze 
the motive which prompts to this course, we shall find 
that it is not love of our friend, or consideration for his 
welfiire, but fear lest, by our presenting to him disa- 
greeable truths, he should feel offended at us, and de- 
prive us of the gratification afforded to our Love of 
Approbation by his good opinion : in short, the motive 
is purely selfini. 

Another illustration occurs. A manufacturer in a 
country town, having acquired a considerable fortune 
by trade, applied part of it in building a princely man- 
sion, which ne furnished in the richest and most expen- 
sive style of fashion. He asked his customers, near 
and distant, to visit him when calling on business, and 
led them into a dining-room or dk«wing-room that abso- 
lutely dazzled them with its magnificence. This ex- 
cited their wonder and curiosity, which was precisely 
^e effect he desired ; he then led them over his whole 
apartments, and displayed before them his grandeur and 
taste. In domg so, he imagined that he was confer- 
ring a high pleasure on them, and filling their minds 
wiw an intense admiration of his greatness ; but the 
real effect was very different The motive of lus con- 
duct vras not love of them, or regard for their happi- 
ness or welfare ; it was not Benevolence to others that 
prompted him to build the palace ; it was not Venera- 
tion, nor was it Conscientiousness. The fabric sprung 
from Self-esteem and Love of Approbation combined, 
no doubt, wi^ considerable Intellect and Ideality. In 
leading his humble brethren in trade through the 
princely halls, over the costly caipets, and amidst the 
gilding, burnishing, and rich array, that every where met 
meir eyes,he exulted m the consciousness of his own 
importance, and asked for their admiration, not as an 
expression of respect for any real benefits conferred 
upon them, but as the much relished food of his own 
selfish vanity. 

Let us attend, in the next place, to the effect of this 
display on those to whom it was addressed. To gain 
their esteem or affection, it was necessary to mamfest 
towards them real Benevolence, real regara, and impar- 
tial justice ; in short, to cause another individuai to 
love us, we must make him the object of the moral sen- 
timents, which have his good and happiness for thoii 
end. Here, however, these were not the inspiring mo- 
tives of the condudt, and the want of them womd be 
instinctively felt. The customers, who possessed the 
least shrewdness, would ascribe the whole exhibition to 
the vanity of the owner, and they would either pity or 
hate him ; if their own moral sentiments predominated, 
they would pity ; if their Self-esteem and Love of Ap- 
probation were paramount, these would be offended a^ 
Lis assumed superiority, and would rouse Destiuctive* 
nese to hate him. It would only be the silliest and the 
vainest who would be at all gratified; and their satisfaction 
would arise from the feeling, that they could now re- 
turn to their own circle, and boast how great a friend 
they had, and in how grand a style they had been enter^ 
tained, — ^this display being a direct gratification of their 
own Self-esteem and Love of Approbation, by their 
identifying themselves with him. £ven this pleasiirs 
could be reaped only where the admirer was so humble 
in rank as to entertain no idea of rivalship, and sa 
limited in intellect and sentiments as not to peroeiva 
the worthlessness of the qualities by which he was ci^ 
tivated. 

In like manner, when persons, even of more senit 
thui the manufacturer here alluded to, give entertaia^ 
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ments to theii friends, they sometimes fail in their ob- 
ject from the same cause. They wish to show off them- 
selves as their leading motive, much more than to con- 
fer real happiness upon their acquaintances ; and, by 
the irreversible law of human nature, this must ftil in 
exciting good-will and pleasure in the minds of those to 
whom It is addressed, because it disag^reeablj affects 
their Self-esteem and Love of Approbation. In short, 
to be really successful in miify'vo^ our friends, we 
must keep our own selfish faculties m due subordina- 
tion, and pour out copious streams of real kindness 
from the higher sentiments, animated and elevated by 
intellect ; and all who have experienced the heart-felt 
joy and satisfaction attending an entertainment con- 
ducted on this principle, wiU never quarrel with the 
homeliness of the fare, or feel uneasy about the ab- 
sence of fashion in the service. 

Cautiousness is the next faculty, and is a sentiment 
instituted to protect self from danger, and has clearly a 
regard to individual safety as its primary object. 

This terminates the list of the feelings common to 
man with the lower animals,* and which, as we have 
seen, have self preservation as their leading objects. 
They are given for the protection and advantage of 
our animal nature, and, when duly regulated, are highly 
useful, and also respectable, viewed with reference to 
diat end ; but they are sources of innumerable evils 
when allowed to usurp the ascendancy over the moral 
faculties, and to become the leading springs of our so- 
cial intercourse. 

I proceed to notice the moral sentiments which con- 
stitute the proper human faculties, and to point out 
their objects and relations. 

Benevolence has no -reference to self. It desires 
purely and disinterestedly the happiness of its objects ; 
It loves for the sake of the person beloved ; if he be 
well, and the sunbeams of prosperity shine wannly 
around him^it exults and delights in his felicity. It 
desires a difiusion of joy, and renders the feet swift 
and the arm strong in the cause of charity and love. 

Veneration also has no reference to self. It looks 
op with a pure and elevated emotion to the being to 
whom it is directed, whether God or our fellow-men, 
and delights in the contemplation of their venerable 
and admirable qualities. It desires to find out excel- 
lence, and to dwell and feed -upon it, and renders self 
lowly, humble, and submissive. 

Hope spreads its gay wins in the boundless regions 
of futurity. It desires good, and expects it to come ; 
* it incites us to aim at a good which we can live with- 
out;* its influence is son, soothing, and happy; but 
self is not its direct or particular object. 

Ideality delights in perfection from the pure pleasure 
of contemplating it So far as it i9 concerned, the pic- 
tare, the statue, the landscape, or the mansion, on 
which it abides with intensest rapture, will be as pleas- 
ing, although the property of another, as if all its own. 
It is a spring that is touched by the beautiful wherever 
it exists ; and hence its means of enjoyment are as un- 
bounded as the universe is extensive. 

Wonder seeks the new and the stnkinfr, and is de- 
listed with chan^ ; but there is no desire of ^ipro- 
pnation to self in its longings. 

Conscientiousness stands in the midway between self 
and other individuals. It is a regulator of our animal 
feelings, and points out the limit which they must not 
pass. It desires Ur do to snother as we would have 
another to do to us, and thus is a guardian of the wel- 
fare of our fellow men, while it sanctions snd supports 
our personal feelings within the bounds of a due mo- 
deration. It is a noble feeling ; and the mere con- 

* Bcnevolenee li Mated fn th« works on Phrtrtologj as eom* 
Bon to man wkh the lower animals ; but In them It appeara to 
prodaoe rather passive meek^eas and good nafttie, than actual 
deefra (breach others happinees. In the human race thia last la 
Us proper function ; and, viewed In this light, I bare treat of It aa 
W waly a hunao lacaky. I 



sciousness of its being bestowed upon us, ought i 
brins home to our minds an intense conviction that t| 
Author of the universe is at once wise and just. 

Intellect is universal in its application. It mMj bi 
come the handmaid of any of the faculties ; it may di 
vise a plan to murder or to bless, to steal or to bestov 
to rear up or % destroy ; but, as its proper ub^ is i 
observe tne different objects of creation, to mark thd 
relations, and direct the propensities and sentiments t 
their proper and legitimate enjoyments, it has a bound 
less ^here of activity, and, when properly exercisei 
and applied, is a source of high and inexhaustible ds 
li^t 

Keeping m view the great difference now pointd 
out between the animal smd properly human faculties 
the reader will perceive that three consequences foUos 
from the constitution of these powers : Firsts All tfat 
faculties, when in excess, are insatiable, and, from tht 
constitution of the world, never can be satisfied. Thef 
indeed may be soon satisfied on any particular occasiosj 
Food will soon fill the stomach ; indulgence will speed' 
ily assuage Amativeness ; success in a speculation w^! 
render Acquisitiveness quiescent for the moment : a tiv 
• umph will satisfy for the time Self-esteem and Love^ 
Approbation ; a long concert will fatigue Tune ; and too 
long a discourse afiuct Casuality. But after repose the^ 
will all renew their eolicUaHofu. They must all there- 
fore be regulated ; and, in particular, the lower pro- 
pensities, from having self as their primary objects, and 
being blind to consequences, do not set limits to thcx 
own indulgence ; and hence lead to misery to the in- 
dividual, and injury to society, when allowed to exceed 
the limits prescribed by the superior sentiments and 
intellect. 

As this circumstance attending the propensities' is d 
great practical importance, I shall make a few obser- 
vations in elucidation of it The births and lives of 
children depend upon circumstances, over which unen- 
lightened men have but a limited control ; and henoi 
an individual, whose supreme happiness springs from 
the gratification of Philoprogenitivcness will, by the 
mere predominance of that propensity, be led to negtec* 
or infringe the natural laws, on which the lives and wel- 
fare of children depend, and which can be observed 
only by active moral and intellectual faculties. Henci 
he will be in constant danger of anguish and disappoint 
ment, by the removal of his children, or by their undo 
tiful conduct and immoral behaviour. Besides, Philo- 
prosenitiveness, acting along with Self-esteem and Love 
of Approbation, would, in each parent, desire that Ium 
children should possess the highest rank, the greatest 
wealth, and be distinguished for the most splendid tal- 
ents. Now the highest, the greatest, the most splen- 
did of any qualities, necessarily in^ly the existence of 
inferior deffrees, and are not attainable except by one 
The animal faculties, therefore, mnst be restrained in 
their desires, and directed to their objects by the human 
faculties, by the sentiments of Conscientiousness, Be- 
nevolence, Veneration, and Intellect, otherwise they 
will inevitably lead to disappointment. In like manner. 
Acquisitiveness desires wealth, and, as nature affords 
only a certain number of Quarters of grain annually, a 
certain portion of cattle, of fruit, of flax, and other arti- 
cles, fit>m which food, clothing, and wealth, are manu- 
factured ; and as this quantity, divided equally among 
all the members of a state, would afford but a moder- 
ate portion to each, it is self-evident that, if all desire 
to acquire and possess a large amount, ninety-nine out 
of the hundred must be disappointed. This disappoint- 
ment, from the very constitution of nature, is inevitable 
to the greater number ; and when individuals form 
schemes of sggrandisement, originating from desires 
communicatedoy the animal faculties alone, thpy would 
do well to keep Uiis law of nature in view. M^en ws 
look around, we see how few make rich ; how few suc- 
ceed in accomplishing all their lofty anticipatlona for the 
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•dTancement of their children ; how few attain the 
■ummit of ambition, compared with the multitudes who 
' fall short. Love of Approbation and Self-esteem when 
unrcsgulaied, desire the highest station of ambition ; 
but, as these faculties exist in all men, and only one 
can be greatest, they will fxoBspt one man to defeat the 
gratification of another. All this arises, sot from •error 
and imperfection in the institution of the Creator but' 
from blindness in men to their own nature, to the na- 
ture of external objects, and to the relations establish- 
ed between these : in short, blindness to the principles 
of the divine administration of the world. 

Secondly. The animal propensities being inferior 
in their nature to the human faculties, their gratifica- 
tions when not approved of by the latter, leave a painful 
feeling of discontent and dissatisfaction in the mind, 
cxscamoned by the secret disclamation of their exces- 
sive action by the higher feelings. Suppose, for example 
a younff person to set out in life, with the idea that the 
great object of existence is to acquire wealth, to rear 
and provide for a family, and to attain honor and dis- 
tinction amoDff men ; all these desires spring from the 
propensities alone. Imagine him to rise early and sit 
up late, to put forth all the energies of a powerful mind 
in bqying, selling, and making nch, and that he is suc- 
cessful ; it is obvious, that, in prompting to this course 
of action. Benevolence, Veneration, and Conscientious- 
' ness, had no share ; and that, in pursuing it, they have 
not received direct and intended gpatification ; they 
would have anxiously and wearily watched the animal 
faculties, Idnging for the hour when they were to say 
£nough ; their whole occupation, in the mean time, 
being to restrain them from such gross extravagances 
as would have defeated their own ends. . In the domes- 
tic circle, again, a spouse and children would grstify 
Philoprogenitiveness and Adhesiveness, snd their ad- 
yancement would please Self-esteem and Love of Ap- 
probation ^ but here also the moral sentiments would 
act the part of mere spectators and sentineb to impose 
restraints ; they woula receive no direct enjoyment, and 
would not be recosnised as the fountain of the conduct. 
In the pursuit of honor, suppose an office of dignity 
and power, or high rank in society, the maini^rings of 
exertion would still be Self-esteem and Ix)ve of Appro- 
bation, and the moral sentiments would be compelled to 
wait in tiresome vacuity, without having their energies 
called directly into play, so as to give them full scop^ 
in their legitimate sphere. 

Suppose, then, this individual to have reached the 
evening of Ufe, and to look back on the pleasures and 
pAins of his past existence, he must feel toat there has 
been vanity and vexation of spirit, — the want of a satis- 
fying portion ; and for this sufficient reason, that the 
highest of his faculties have been all along scarcely em- 
ployed. In estimating, also, the real anection and es- 
teem of mankind which he has gained, he will find it to 
be small or great in exact proportion to the degree in 
which he has manifested, in his habitual conduct, the 
lower or the higher faculties. If society Has seen him 
selfish in his pursuit of wealth, selfish m lus domestic 
affections, selfish in his ambition ; although he may have 
gratified all theae feelings without positive encroach- 
ment on the rights of others, they will still look coldly 
on him, they will feel no glow of affection towards him. 
no elevated respect, no sincere admiration ; he will see 
and feel this, and complain bitterly that all is vanity and 
vexation of spirit. But the fault has been his own ; 
lore, esteem, and sincere respect, arise, by the Crea- 
tor's laws, not from contemplating the manifestations 
of ploddiiu^, selfish faculties, but only from the display 
of Benevolence, Veneration, and Justice, as the motives 
•ad end of our conduct ; and the individual supposed 
ass reaped the natural and legitimate produce of the 
toil which he cultivated, and eaten the fruit which he 
his reared. 

TUrdljf, Th0 hig^ feeUnga, viAien directed by 



lightened intellect, have a boundless scope for gratifi- 
cation ; their least indulgence is delightful, ana their 
highest activity is bliss; they cause no repentsnce, 
leave no void, but render life a scene at once of peace- 
ful tranquillity and sustained felicity ; and, what is of 
much importance, conduct proceeding from their dic- 
tates cames in its train the highest gratification to the 
animal propensities themselves, of ^mich the latter are 
susceptiole. At the same time, it must be observed, 
that the sentiments err, and lead also to evil, when not 
regulated by enlightened intellect ; that intellect in its 
turn must give due weight to the existence and desires 
of both the propensities and sentiments, as elements in 
the human constitution, before it can arrive at sound 
conclusions regarding conduct ; and that rational ac- 
tions and true happiness flow from the gratification of 
all the faculties in harmony with each ouer ; the sen- 
timents and intellect bearing the directing sway. 

This proposition may be shortly illustrated. Ima^ 
gine an individual to commence hfe, with the thorough 
conviction that the higher sentiments are the supenor 
powers, and that they ought to be the sources of his ac- 
tions, the first effect would be to cause him to look 
habitually outward on other men and on his Creator, 
instead of looking inward on himself as the object of 
his highest and chief regard. Benevolence would shed 
on his mind the conviction, that there are other human 
beings as dear to the Creator as he, as much entitled 
to enjoyment as he, and that his duty is to seek no 
gratification to hfmself which is to injure them ; but, 
on the contrary, to act so as to confer on them, by his 
daily exertions, all the services in his power. Vene- 
ration would give a strong feeling of reliance on the 
power and wisdom of God, that such conduct would 
conduce to the highest gratification of all his facultiea ; 
it would add also an habitual respect for his feljow 
men, as beings deserving his regard, and whose rea- 
sonable wishes he was bound to yield a willing and 
sincere obedience. Lastly, Conscientiousness would 
prompt him to apply the scales of rigid justice to his 
animal desires, ana to curb and restrain each so as to 
prevent the slightest infraction on what is due to his 
fellow men. 

Let us trace, th^n, the operation of these principles 
ii; ordinary life. Suppose a friendship fonnea by such 
an individual ; bis first and fundamental principle is 
Benevolence, which inspires with a sincere, pure, and 
disinterested regard for ms friend ; he desires his well- 
fare for his friend's sake ; next Veneration reinforces 
this love by the secret and grateful acknowledgment, 
which it noiakes to Heaven for the joys conferred upon 
the mind by this pure emotion, and sisoby the habitual 
deference which it inspires towards our friend himself, 
rendering us ready to yi^ld where compliance is becom- 
ing, and curbing our selfish feelings when these would 
intrude by interested or arrogant pretensions on his 
enjoyment ; and thirdly. Conscientiousness, ever on the 
watch proclaims the duty of making no unjust demands 
on the Benevolence of our friend, but of limiting our 
whole intercourse with him on an interchange of kind- 
ness, good offices, .and reciprocal affection. Intellect, 
acting along with these jvinciples, would point out, as 
an indispensable requisite to such an attachment, that 
the friend himself should be so far under the influence 
of the sentiments, as to be sble, in some degree, to 
meet them ; for, if he were immoral, selfish, vainly 
ambitious, or, in short, under the habitual influence of 
the propensities, the sentiments could not love and re- 
spect him ; they might pity him as unfortunate, but 
love hun they could not, because this is impossible by 
the very laws of their constitution. 

Let us now attend to the degree in which such a 
friendship would gratify the lower propensities. In the 
first place, how would Adhesrvcness exult snd rejoice 
in such an attachment lit would be overpowered with 
delight, because, if the intellect were convinced thai 
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thefnend habitually acknowledged the sapremacy of 
the higher aentiments, Adheaiveneae might pour forth 
all ita ardour, and cling to ita object with the clos- 
est bonds of affection. Hie friend vrould not en- 
croach on ua for eyil| because his BeneTolence and 
Justice would oppose this ; he would not laj aaide re- 
straint, and bredc throu|^ the bounds of affection by un- 
due familiarity, becauae Veneration would forbid this ; he 
would not injure us in our name, person, or reputation, 
becauae Conacientiouaneas, Veneration, and Benevo- 
lence, all combined, would preyent such conduct. 
Here then Adhesiveness, freea from the fear of evil, 
from the fear of deceit, from the fear of dishonour, be- 
cause a friend who should habitually act thus, could 
not possibly &11 into dishonour, would be at liberty to 
take its deepest draught of affectionate attachment ; it 
would receive a gratification which it is impossible it 
could attain, while acting in combination with the pure- 
ly telfish faculties. What delight, too, would such a 
friendship afford to Self-eateem and Love of Approba^- 
tion ! There would be an internal uiproval of ourselves, 
that would legitimately gratify Self-esteem : becauseMt 
would arise from a survey of pure motives, and juat and 
benevolent actions. Love of Approbation alao, would 
be ^tified m the highest degree ; for every act of af- 
fection, every expreasion of esteem, from such a friend, 
would be so purmed by Benevolence, Veneration, and 
Conscientiousness, that it would form the legitimate 
food on which Love of Approbation mjffht feaat and be 
satisfied ; it would fear no hollowness beneath, no tat- 
tling in abaencO) no secret smoothing over for the sake 
of mere effect, no envvings, and no jealouaies. In 
short, friendship founded on the hieher sentiments, aa 
the ruling motivea, would delight the mind with glad- 
ness and sunshine, and gratify all the facultiea, animal, 
moral, and intellectual, in harmony with each other. 

By this illustration, the reader will understand more 
clearly what I mean by the harmony of the faculties. 
The »8hionable aad commercial friendships of which I 
spoke, gratified the pteensities of Adhesiveness, Love 
of Approbation, Self-esteem, and Acquisitiveness, but 
left out, as fundamental principles, all the higher senti- 
ments : — ^there was, therefore, a want of harmony in 
these instances, an absence of foil satisfaction, an un- 
certainty and changeableness, which ^ve rise to only a 
mixed and imperfect enjoyment while the friendship 
laated, and to a feeling of painful diaappointment, and 
of vanity and vexation, when a rupture occurred. The 
error, in auch cases, consists in founding attachment on 
the lower faculties, seeing they, by themselves, are not 
calculated to form a atable basis of affection, instead of 
building it on them and the higher sentiments, which af- 
ford a foundation for real, lasting, and satiafactoiy friend- 
ship. In complaining of the vanity and vexation of at- 
tacnments springing from the lower faculties exclusively, 
we are like men who ahould try to build a pyramid on 
ita smsller end, and then, lament the hardness of their 
fate, and speak of the unk^ndueas of Providence, when 
it fell. A aimilar analysis of all other pleasures found- 
ed on the animal propensities chiefly, would give simi- 
lar results. In short, happiness must be viewed by 
men as connected inseparably^ with the exercise of the 
three great claases of faculties, the moral sentiments 
and intellect exercising the directing and controlling 
ffway, before it can be permanently attained. 



•BCT. v.— TBS FACVLTIBS OF KAN COMPABID WIIH 

BXTIKWAL OBJICTS. 

Having considered man as a j^sieal being, and 
briefly adverted (o the adaptation of ms constitution to 
ihe physical lawa of creation ; having viewed him aa an 
orgBnised being, and traced the relations of his organic 
Btructure to his extemsl circumstancea ; having taken 
a rapid survey of hiafacuUiu, aa an animal, moral, and 
intellectual being, — with their usee and the forms of 
V abuse and having coatnsted these (acuities with 
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each other, and discovered the supremacy of tli€ mon 
aentimenta and intellect, I proceed to compart his la 
cultiea with extemai ohjecU^ in order to discover wha 
provision has been made for their gratification. 
1. AiiATivBifBsa is a feeling obviously necessary to tlM 
continuance of the species ; and one which, pro 
perly regelated, is not offensive to reaaon ;>— oppo 
aite sexes exist to provide for its gratification.*' 
Philopboobirtivbnbss is given, apd offrorin^ exxal 
CoitcBMTBATivBNBaa is conferred,-~ana the othca 

facultiea are its objects. 
Adhbsivbnbss is giyen,--Hmd countiy and friendi 

exist 
Combativbnbss is bestowed,-~and physical and 
moral obstacles exist, requiring courage to meet 
and aubdue them. 
Dbstbuctivbnbss is giyen,r— and man iaconatituteii 
with a carnivorous stomach, and animals to be 
killed and eaten exist. Besides, the whole combi- 
nationa of creation are in a atate of decay and re> 
novation. In the animal kingdom ahnost eveir 
species of creatures is the prey of some other ; 
and the faculty of Destructiveness placea the ha> 
man mind in harmony with this order of crei^ion. 
Destruction makes way for renovation, and the act 
of renovation fomishes occasion for the actrrity of 
our powers ; and activity is pleasure. That de> 
straction is a natural institution is unquestionable. 
Not only has nature taught the spider to construct 
a web for the purpose of ensnaring flies, that i: 
may devour them, and conatituted beasts of prer 
with carnivorous teeth, but she has formed eves 
plants, such aa the Drosera, to catch and kill flie«, 
and use them for food. Destractiveness servn 
alao to give weight to indication, a most import- 
ant defensive aa well as vmdicatory purpose. It 
is a check upon undue encroachment, ana tends to 
constrain mankind to payregard to the rights and 
feelings of each other, when properly regulated 
it ia an able assistant to juatice. 
CoHBTBUCTtvBNBss is ffiven, — and materials for con- 
structing artificial habitations, raiment, ships, and 
various other fabrics that add to the enjoyment of 
life, have been provided to give it scope. 

8. AcQaisiTivBNBSs is bestowed, — and property exists 
. capable of being collected, preaervcfd, and applied 

to use. 

9. SBCBBTivBirBss is given, — and our faculties possess 

internal activity requiring to be restrained, until fit 
occasions and legitimate objecta present themselves 
for their gratification ; which restraint is rendered 
not only possible but agreeable, by the propensity 
in question. While we suppress and confine one 
^bng within the limits of our own consciousness, 
we exercise and gratify another in the very act of 
doing so. 

Sblp-Estbbm is given, — and we have an individual 
existence and individual interests, ss its objects. 
LovB OP Appbobation is bestowed, — and we are 
surrounded by our fellow men, whose good opin- 
ion ia the object of ita desire. 
18. Cavtiousnbss is given, and it ia admirably adapt- 
ed to the nature of the external world. The hu- 
man body is combustible, is liable to be destroyed 
by violence, to suffer injury from extreme wet and 
winds, dec ; and it is necessary for us to be habitu- 
ally watchfbl to avoid theae sources of calamity. 
Accordingly, Cautiousness is bestowed on us as 
an ever watchful aenttnel, constantly whispering 
' Take care.' There is ample scope for the le^ti- 
mate and pleasuresble exercise of all our faculties, 
without running into these evils, provided we know 
enough, and are watchful enough ; and, therefore, 

* The nature and sphere of aetWIty orihe phrenotoglcsT facvl- 
tief la explained at length In the ' Syaem uf Phrenology,* is 
which I beg lo rsfar. Here I can only indicate f eoeral ideas. 
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Cautiousness is not overwhelmed with inevitable 
terrors. It serves merely as a warder to excite us 
to beware of sudden and unexpected danser ; it 
• keeps the other faculties at their post, by mmish- 
ing a stimulous to them to observe and trace con- 
eequences, that safety may be insured ; and, when 
these other faculties do their duty, in proper form, 
the impulses of Cautiousness are not painful, but 
the reverse : they communicate a feeling of inter- 
nal security and satisfaction, expressed by the 
motto Semper paratus ; and hence this faculty ap- 
pears equally benevolent in its design, as the others 
which we have contemplated. 

Here, then, we perceive a beautifil provision made 
for supporting the activity of, and afibi^ng legitimate 
gratification to, the lower propensities. These powers 
are conferred on us clearly to support our animal na- 
ture, and to place us in harmony with the external ob- 
iects of creation. So far from their being injurious or 
base in themselves, they possess the dignity of utility, 
and the estimable (^uali^ of beine sources of high en- 
joyment, when legitimately induced. The phrenolo- 
giat, therefore, would never seek to extirpate, nor to 
^^eaken them too much. He desires only to see their 
excesses controlled, and their exercise directed in ac- 
cordance witii the great institutions and designs of the 
Creator. 

The next class of faculties is that of the moral sen- 
droents proper to man. These ere the following : 

Benevolence is given, — and sentient and entelligent 
beings are created, whose happiness we are able to 
increase, thereby affording it its scopt; and delight. 
It is an error to imagine, that creatures in misery 
are the only objects of benevolence, and that it has 
no function but the excitement of pity. It is a 
Tvide-spieading fountain of generous feeling, desi- 
ring for its gratification not only the removal of 
pain, but the maintenance and augmentation of 
positive enjoyment ; and the happier it can ren- 
der its objects, the more complete are its satisfac- 
tion and delight. Its exercise, like that of all the 
other faculties, is a source of great pleasure to the 
individual himself ; and nothing can be conceived 
more admirably adapted for affording it scope, than 
the system of creation exhibited on earth. From 
the nature of the human faculties, each individual, 
without injuring himself, has it in his power to 
confer prodigious benefits, or, in other words, to 
pour forth the most coi)ious streams of benevo- 
lence on others, by legitimately gratifying their 
Adhesiveness, Constructiveness, Acquisitiveness, 
Love of Approbation, Self-Esteem, Cautiousness, 
Veneration, Hope, Ideality, Conscientiousness, 
and their Knowing and Reflecting Faculties. 

Veneration. — ^The legitimate object of this faculty is 
the Divine Being ; and I assume here, that Phre- 
nology enables us to demonstrate the existence of 
God. The very essay in which I am now engaged, 
is an attempt at an exposition of some of his at- 
tributes, as manifested in this world. If we shall 
find contrivance, wisdom, and benevolence in his 
works, unchangeableness, and no shadow of turn- 
ing in his laws ; perfect harmony in each depart- 
ment of creation, and shall discover that the evils 
which afRict us are much less the direct objects of 
his arrangements than the consequences of igno- 
rant neglect of institutions calculated for our en- 
joyment, — then we shall acknowledge in the Divine 
Being an object whom we may love with our whole 
soul, reverence with the deepest emotions of ve- 
neration, and on whom Hope and Conscientious- 
ness may i]cpose with a perfect and unhesitating 
reliance. The exercise of this sentiment is in it- 
self a grea^ positive enjoyment, when the object 
is in harmony with all our other faculties. Fur- 
B 



ther, its activity disposes* us to yield obedience to 
the Creator's laws, the object of which is oor 
own happiness ; and hence its exercise is in the 
highest degree provided for. Revelation unfolds 
the character and intentions of God where reason 
cannot penetrate, but its doctrines do not fall with- 
m the Imiits prescribed to this Essay. 

Hope is given, — and our understanding, by discovering 
the laws of nature, is enabled to penetrate into 
the future. This sentiment, then, is gratified by 
the absolute reliance which Causality warrants ui 
to place on the stability and wisdom of the Divihe 
arrangements ; its legitimate exercise, in reference 
to this life, is to give us a vivifying faith,' that while 
we suffer evil, we are undergoing a chastisement 
for having neglected the institutions of the Crea- 
tor, the object of which punishment u to force \m 
back into the right path. Revelation presents to 
Hope the certainty of a life to come ; and directs 
all our faculties in points of Faith. 

Ideality is bestowed, — and not only is external nature 
invested with the most exquisite loveliness, but a 
capacity for moral and intellectual refinement is 
given to us, by which we may rise in the scale of 
excellence, and at every step of our progress reap 
direct enjoyment from this sentiment. Its con- 
stant desire is for ' something more excellent still :' 
in its own immediate impulses it is delightful, and 
external nature and our own faculties respond to 
Its call. 

Wonder prompts to admiration, and desires somethinff 
new. When we contemplate man endowed with 
intellect to discover a Deity and to comprehend hie 
works, we cannot doubt of Wonder being provi- 
ded with objects for its intensest exercise; and 
when we view him placed in a world where all old 
things are constantly passing away, and a system 
of renovation is incessantly proceeding, we see at 
once how vast a provision is made forthegratifica* 
tion of his desire of novc^ and how admirablyit is 
calculated to impel his fKer faculties to activity. 

Conscientiousness exists, — and it is necessary to 
prove that all the divine institutions are founded 
in justice, to afiford it full satisfaction. . This is a 
point which many regard as involved in much ob- 
scurity : I shall endeavour in this Essay to lifl the 
veil, for to me justice appears to flow through every 
divine institution. 

One difficulty in regard to Conscientiousness, long ap- 
peared inexplicable *, it was, how to reconcile with 
Benevolence thq institution by which this facul- 
ty visits us with remorse, after ofl^ences are ac- 

• tually committed, instead of arresting our bands 
by an irresistible veto before them, so ss to save 
us from from the peipetration altogether. The 
problem is solved by the principle, * That happi- 
ness consists in the activity of our faculties, and 
that the arrangement of punishment after the of* 
fence is far more conducive to activi^r than the 
opposite. For example, if we desireo to enjoy 
'the highest gratification of Locality, Form, Co- 
louring, IdeaOty, and Wonder, in exploring a new 
country, replete with the most exquisite beauties 
of scenery, and most captivating natural produc- 
tions, and if we found among these, precipices that 
gratified Ideality in the highest degree, but which 
endangered liie when we advanced so near as to 
fall over them, and neglected the law of gravitation, 
whether would it be most bountifiil forl^videtice 
to send an invisible attendant with us, who, when- 
ever we were about to approach the brink, should in- 
terpose a barrier, and fairly cut short our advance, 
without requiring us to bestow one thought upon 
the subject, and without our knowing when to ex- 
pect it and when not, — or to leave all open, but to 
confer on us, as he hieis done, eyes fitted to sea^tbe 
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jirecipice, faculties to comprehend the law of gim- 
Titation, Cantiousneas to make us fear the infringe- 
ment of it, and then to leave us to enjoy the scene 
in perfect safety if we used these powers, hiit to 
&lf over and suiRer pain by bruises and death if we 
neglected to exercise them 1 It is obvious that 
the latter arrangement would give far more scope 
to our various powers ; and if active faculties are 
the sources of pleasure, as will be shown in the 
next section, then it would contribute more to our 
enjoyment than the other. Now, Conscientious- 
ness punishing after the fact, is analogous in the 
moral world, to this arrangement in the physical. 
If Intellect, Benevolence, Veneration, and Con- 
scientiousness, do their parts, they will give dis- 
tinct intimations of disapprobation before commis- 
sion of the offence, just as Cautiousness will give 
intimations of danger at sight of the cliff; but if 
tiiese are disregarded, and we fall over the moral 
precipice, remorse follows as the punishment, just 
as pam is the chastisement for tumblin^^ over the 
physical brink. The object of both institutions is, 
to permit and encourage the most vigorous and 
unrestrained exercise of our faculties, in accord- 
ance with the physical, moral, and intellectual laws 
of nature, ana to punish us only when we trans- 
gress these limits. 
PtusTNEss is bestowed, — and the other faculties of the 
mind are its objects. It supports and maintains 
their activity, and gives determination to our pur- 
poses. 

The next Class of Faculties is the Intellectual. 

The provisions in external nature for the ^ratification 
of the Senses of Hearing, Seeing;, SraeUing, Taste, 
and Touch or Feeling, are so obvious that it is unne- 
cessary to enlarge upon them. 

IwDiviDUALiTY and Eventuality, or the power^ of 
observing thin^ that exist, and occurrences, are 
given, aiihd * all the truths which Natural Philoso- 
phy teaches, depend upon matter of fact^ and that 
IB learned by observation and experiment, and never 
could be discovered by reasoning at all.* Here, 
then, is ample scope for the exercise of these 
powers. 

/'and the sciences of Ge- 
ometry, Arithmetic, Al- 
gebra, Geography, Che- 
mistry, Botany, Mineral- 
ogy, Zoolojry, Anatomy, 
and various others, exist, 
as the fields of their ex- 
ercise. Tlic first tliree 
sciences are almost the 
entire products of these 
faculties ; the others re- 
sult chiefly from them, 
when applied on external 

V. objects. 

/and these, aided by Con- 
I structivcness, Form, Local- 
are mven J **^' Ideality, and other facul- 
^ ' j ties, find scope in Painting, 
Sculpture, Poetry, and the 
V other fine arts. 

Lakguaov is given,— -and our faculties inspire us with 
lively emotions and ideas, which we desire to com- 
municate by its means to other indvidaals. 

'and these faculties, aided by In- 
dividuality, Form, Size, Weight, 
and others already enumerated, 
^ exist, •<( find ample gratification in Natu- 
ral Philosophy, in Moral, Politi- 
cal and Intellectual Science, and 

^ their different branches. 
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Imitation is bestowed,-— and oveiy where nuui is 
rounded by beings and objects whose actious 
appearances it may benefit him to copy. 

SECT. Vl.— ON THE SOURCES O? HUMAN BAPPINX8S, ASTD 
THB CONDITIONS REQUISITE POR MAINTAINIMO IT. 

Havmg now given a rapid sketch of the Constitta- 
tion of Man, and its relatioq/i to external objectn, wre 
are prepared to inquire into the sources of his happiness* 
and the conditions requisite for maintaining it. 

Tho firgt and most obvious circumstance which at- 
tracts attention, is, that all enjoyment must necessarily 
arise from activity of the various systems of which the 
human constitution is composed. The bones, musclesi, 
nerves, digestive and respiratory organs, furnish pleasini^ 
sensations, directly or indirectly, when exercised in 
conformity with their nature ; and the external senses^ 
and internal faculties, when excited, supply the wbofe 
remaining perceptions and emotions, which, when com- 
bined, constitute life and rational existence. If these 
were habitually buried in sleep, or constitntioiiaily in- 
ax;tive, life, to all purposes of enjoyment, might aa well 
be extinct ; for existence would be reduced to mere 
getation, without Conscionsness. 

If, then. Wisdom and Benevolence have been 
ployed in constituting Man, we may expect the arrange^ 
mcnts of creation, in regard to him, to be calculated as 
a leading object to ezdU his various powers, corporeal 
and mental, to acHvity. This, accordingly, appears to 
me to be the case ; and the fact may be Qlustrated by 
a few examples. A certain portion of nenous and 
muscular energy is infused by nature into the human 
body ever^ twenty-four houra, and it is delightful to 
expend this vigour. To provide for its expenditure, 
the stomach has been constituted so as to require regu- 
larly returning supplies of food, which can be obtained 
only by nervous and muscular exertion ; the body has 
been created destitute of covering, yet standing in need 
of protection from the elements of Heaven ; but this 
can be easily provided by moderate expenditure of cor- 
poreal strength. It is delightful to repair exhausted 
nervous and muscular energy by wholesome aliment ; 
and the digestive organs have been so constituted, as 
to perform their functions hy successive stages, and to 
afford us frequent opportumties of enjoying the plea- 
sure of eating. In these arrangements, the desi^ of 
supportinj^ the various systems of the body in activity, 
for the enioyment of the individual, is abundantly obvi- 
ous. A late writer justly remarks, that * a person of 
feeble texture and indolent habits has the bone smooth, 
thin, and light ; but nature, solicitous for our safety, in 
a manner which we could not anticipate, combines with 
the powerful muscular frame a dense and perfect tex- 
ture df bone, where every spine and tubercle is com- 
pletely developed.' ' As the structure of the parts is 
originally perfected by the action of the vessels, die 
function or operation of the part is made the stimulus 
to those vessels. The cuticle on the hand wears away 
like a glove ; but the pressure stimulates the living 
surface to force successive layen of skin under that 
which is wearing, or, as anatomists call it, dssquamat- 
ing ; by which they mean, that the cuticle does not 
change at once, but comes off in squams or scales. 

Directing our attention to the Mind, we discover that 
Individuality, and the other Perceptive Faculties, de- 
sire, as their means of enjoyment, to know existence, 
and to become acquainted with the qualities of external 
objects ; while the Reflecting Faculties desire to know 
their dependences and relations. ^ There is some- 
thing,* says an eloquent writer, ' positively agreeable to 
all men, to all, at least, whose nature is not most gro- 
velling and base, in gaining knowledge for its owb 
sake. When you see any thing for the fint time, yoo 
at once derive some gratification from the sight being 
new ; your attention is awakened, you desire to know 
more about it. If it is a piece of workmanship,- as tn 
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instrameat, a machine of any kind, yon wish to know 
how it is inade ; how it works ; ana what nee it is of. 
If It is an animal, you desire to know where it cornea 
from ; how it liyea ; what are its dispositions, and, ge- 
nerally, its nature and habits. This desire is felt, too, 
without at all considering that the machine or the ani- 
mal may ever be of the least use to yourself practically ; 
for, in all probability, you may never see tnem again. 
But you (eel a curiosity to learn all about them, be- 
cause they are ntib and unknmen to you. You, accord- 
ingly make inquiries ; you feel a gratification in getting 
answers to your questions, that is, in receiving informal 
tum^ and in knowing more, — in being better informed 
than you were before. If you ever happen again to 
see the same instrument or animal you find it agree- 
able to recollect having seen it before and to tnink 
that you know something about it. If you see another 
instrument or animal, in some respecta hke, but differ- 
ing in other particulars, you find it pleasing to compare 
tkem together^ and to note in what they agree, snd in 
what they differ. Now, all this kind of gratification is 
of a pure and disinterested nature, and has no refer- 
ence to any of the common purposes of life; yet it is 
a pleasure — an enjoyment, lou are nothing the richer 
for it ; you do not gratify your palate, or any other bo- 
dily appetite ; and yet it is so pleasing that you would 
give something out of your pocket to obtain it, and 
would forego some bodily enjoyment for its sake. The 
pleasure derived from science is exactly of the like na- 
ture, or rather it is the very same.** This if a correct 
and forcible exposition of the pleasures attending the 
active exercise of our intellectual Acuities. 

Supposing the human faculties to have received their 
prewnt constitution, two arrangements may be fancied 
as instituted for the gratification of these powers. 1st. 
Infusing into them at birth intuitive hunnedge of every 
object which they are fitted ever to comprehend ; or, 
2dlY. Constituting them only as eapaeitiea for gaining 
knowledge by exercise and application, and surround- 
ing them with objects bearing such relations towards 
them, that when observed and attended to, they shall 
afford them high gratification ; and, when unobserved 
and neglected, they shall occasion them uneasiness and 
pain ; and the question occurs. Which mode would be 
most conducive to enjoyment 1 The general opinion 
will be in favor of the first ; but the second appears 
to mo to be preferable. If the first meal we had 
eaten had for ever prevented the recurrence of hunger, 
it is obvious that all the pleasures of satisfying a 
healthy appetite would have oeen then at an end ; so 
that this apparent bounty would have greatly abridged 
our enjoyment. In like manner, if, our faculties being 
constituted as at present, intuitive knowledge had been 
communicated to us, so that, when an hour old, we 
should have been thoroughly acquainted with every 
object, quality, and relation that we could ever compre- 
hend, all provision for the sustained activity of many of 
our faculties would have been done away with. When 
wealth is acquired, the miser's pleasure in it is dimin- 
ished. He grasps after nwre with increasing avidity. 
He is supposed irrational in doing so ; but ne obeys 
the instinct of his nature. What he possesses no longer 
satisfies Acquisitiveness ; it is like food in the stomach, 
which gave pleasure in eating, and would give pain 
wore it withdrawn, bat which, when there, is attended 
with little positive sensation. The Miser's pleasure 
arises from the active state of Acquisitiveness, and 
only the pursuit and obtaining of new treasure can main- 
lasn this state. The same law is exemplified in the 
case of Love of Approbation. The gratification which 
it affords depends upon its active state, and hence the 
necessity for new incense and higher mounting in the 
•cale of ambition, is constantly experienced by its vic- 
tinis. Napoleon, in exile, said, * Let aa live upon the 
past :* but he found this impossible ; his predominat- 
* OMeds, Advaaups, and Plsasurw of Sdsoce, pan 1. 
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ing desires originated in Ambition and Self- 
and the past did not stimulate these powers, or main- 
tain* them in constant activity. In like manner, ii# 
musician, artist, poet, or philosopher, would reckos 
himself happy, however extensive his attainments, if 
informed, Now you must stop, and live upon the past ; 
and the reason is still the same. New ideas, and now 
emotions, best excite and maintain in activity the facul- 
ties of the mind, and activity is essential' to enjoyment. 
If these views be correct, the consequences of imbu- 
ing the mind with intuitive knowledge, would not hava 
been unquestionably beneficial. The limita of our ac- 
quirements would have been reached ; our first step 
would have been ojir last; every object would hava 
become old and familiar ; Hope would have had no ob- 
ject of expectation ; Cautiousness no object of fear ; 
Wonder no gratification in novelty ; monotony, insipi» 
dity, and mental satiety, would vppAscntXy have beaa 
the lot of man. 

According to the view now advanced, creation, ia 
its present form, is more wisely and benevolently adapted 
to our constitution than if intuitive instruction had boaa 
showered on the mind at' birth. By the actual arrange- 
ment, numerous noble faculties are bestowed; their 
objects are presented to them ; these objects are nata- 
rally endowed with qualities fitted to benefit and da 
li^ht us, when their uses and proper applications an 
discovered, and to injure and punish us for our igncv 
ranee, when their properties are misunderstood or mi» 
applied ; but we are left to find out all these qualities 
and relations by the exercise of the faculties thei»- 
selves. In this manner, provision is made for coaselaai 
activity of the mental powers, and this constitutes the 
greatest delight. Wheat, for instance, ia produced l^ 
the earth, and admirably adapted to the nutrition of tha 
body ; but it may be rendered more grateful to the oi^ 
gan ojf taste, more salubrious to the stomach, and mora 
stimulating to the nervous and muscular systems, by 
being stripped of its external skin, ground into flou^ 
and baked by fire into bread. Now, the Creator obvi-'' 
ously pre-arranged all these relations, when he endowed 
wheat with its properties, and the human body with its 
qualities and functions. In withholding congenial and 
intuitive knowledge of these qualities and mutual rela- 
tions, but in bestowing faculties of Individuahty, Fonii» 
Colouring, Weight, Constructiveness, dec, fitted to 
find them out ; in rendering the exercise of Uiese facul- 
ties agreeable ; and in leaving man, in this condition, 
to proceed for himself, — ^he appears to me to have con- 
ferred on him the highest boon. The earth produces 
also hemlock and foxglove ; and, by the organic law, 
those substances, if taken in certain moderate quanti- 
ties, remove diseases ; if in excess, they occasion 
death : but, again, man^s observing faculties are fitted, 
when applied under the guidance of Cautiousness and 
Reflection, to make this discovery ; and he is left to 
make it in this way, or suffer die consequences of 
neglect. 

Farther, water, when elevated in temperature, ba- 
comes steam ; and steam expands witn prodigioua 
power ; this power, confined by muscular energy, ex- 
erted on metal, and directed by intellect, is capable of 
being converted into the steam-engine, the most effi- 
cient, yet humble servant of man. All this was clearly 
pre-arranged by the Creator ; and man's faculties wera 
adapted to it ; but still we see him left to observe and 
discover the qualities and >::lations of water for himself 
This duty, however, must be acknowledged aa benevo- 
lently imposed, the moment we discover that the Crea- 
tor has made the very exercise of the Acuities pleasuiap- 
ble, and arranged external qualities and relations so 
beneficially, that, when known, they carry a double ra- 
ward in adding by their positive mfluence to human 
gratification. 

The Knowing Faculties, as we have seen, observe 
tha mere extenul qnalities of bodiea, and the:r simpler 
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MBt ioaarmoaaSahle obotacles to man leaiing the iahnd 
or conCincnC on idiich he happens to be born, and to 
bii holding imerooaise with his fellows in distant 
climea: Bot,byoborrringthe lebtionsofwaterlotim- 
bei; be is aide to eonstinct a ship ; by observing the 
■ di ugBte of the wind on a physical body placed in a 
And mediom, be discoTcn the use of satis; and, finally, 
by the application of his facultiea. he has found oat the 
•Apan s i t e qoality of steam, and tnced its relations nn- 
lil he has prodoced a machine that enables him almost 
!• set the roaring tempest at defiance, and to aail 
ilnight to the acormy north, ahhoogh its loudest and its 
iereeit Uasls oppose. In these instances, we perceire 
dtemal nature adnunUy adapted to aupport ttie men- 
td Realties in halntoal acpnty, and to rewaid as for 
tte exercise of them 

It is objected to this aigiimeiit, that it mrolrea an 
ncooHstcncy. Ignoruce, it is said, of the natanl 
laws, is neccMsiy to faappineaa, in order that the facul- 
ties may obtain exerdae in discovering them ; — nerer- 
fhidfas, h app i uca s is impossible till tfac«e laws ahall 
hsYe been discovered and obeyed. Here, then, it is 
said, ignorance is represented as at once esMential to, 
•ad meomfatiHe with enjoyment The aame objection, 
however, applies to the case of the bee. Gather^ 
honey is necessary to tu enjoyment ; yet it cannot sub- 
sist and be happy till it has gathered honey, and there- 
for* that act is both essential to, and incompatible with 
its gratification. The tallacr lies in lo.Mng si^t of the 
natural constitution both of um bee and of man. While 
tbe bee potaemeu instinctive tendencies to roam about 
the field* and fiowery meadows, and to exert it« ener- 
gies in labour, it is obviously beneficial to it to be fur- 
Mshed with motives and opportunities for doint^ so ; 
•ad so it is with man to obum scope for his bodily and 
menial powers. Now, gathering knowledge is to the 
ound of man what gathiennff honev is to the bee. Ap- 
pamtlr with the new of enectuaUy prompting the bee 
to seek this pleasure, honey is made ensential to its 
in like manner, and probably with a simi- 
Ign, knowledge is made indispensable to human 
•tt. Communicating intuitive knowledge of 
ral Uwi to man, tchUe hi* praent eoHMiituUon I 



wocU be the exact parallel of gorging the 

bee with hoQCT in lui i lA-imin cr. when its e ueigice are at 
their height. When the bee has c < in|dfl e d its store, 
wmtcr benombo its powers, which lesune thetr vigour 
' otJt when its stock in exhausted, and sprmg returns to 
aflord them scope- No torpor resembling uiat of win- 
ter seals ap the Ciciih.'es of the fanman nice ; bat their 
ceaseless activxtT is asBKilv p i wid e j for. Firsiy Tbe 
I hws of nature, compared with the mind of any indi- 
vxluaL are of boiundlcss extent, so that every one may 
learn something new to the end of the longest life. 
. SetatvUy. By the actual constitutioo of man, he most 
I make use of his acquirements hahitaallT, otherwise he 
I win lose them. Thrrdij, EreTy indnridnal of the race 
I is bom in utur ignorance, and starts from xero in the 
scale of knowledge, so that be has the faras to lemm for 
himself. 

Tiiese cucumvtanfes renove me apparent incoii- 
nstency. If man had pOHw e swrd intuitive knowledge of 
all nature, he could have had no scope for exercising 
his foculties in ax^mrimg knowledsre, in preaerrni^ it, 
or in cemmmmatatuig it. The infont would have been 
aa vrise as the most le i eied sage, and forgetfolness 
vpould have been neeesaanly excl'ided. 

Those who object to these views, imagine that after 
the human race has scquired knowied^e of all the natu- 
ral lawa, if such a result be possible, they viff he in the 
jmme eomditian as if they kai been eremted teiik inhtieive 
kmouUdge ; but this does not follow. Although the 
rmce ahould acquire the knowledge supposed, it is not 
an inevitable consequence that eacA ttu^idtud will ne- 
cessarily enjoy it all ; which, however, would follow 
from intuition. The entire soil of Britain belong to 
tbe Isnded proprietors as a cbss ; bat each does not 
possess it aU; and hence every one has scope for add- 
ing to his territones ; vrith this sdvmitage, however, in 
iavonr of knowledge, that the acquisitions of one do not 
impoverish another. Farther, although the race should 
have learned all the natural lawa. their children would 
not intuitively inherit their ideas, and hence the activity 
of every erne, as he appeare floi the sta^ would be pro- 
rided for ; whereas, by intuition, every child would be 
as wise sa his mndfather, and parental protection, 
filial piety, and aU the delights that ^ring from differ- 
ence in knowledge between youth and age, would be 
excluded. 3dj Using of acquirements, is, by the ac- 
tual state of man, essential to the preservation aa well 
as the enjoyment of them. By intuition all knowledge 
would be habitually preaent to the mind without effort 
or consideration. On the whole, therefore, it appears 
that man's nature being what it is, the arrangement by 
which he is endowed with powers to acquire Imovrledg^, 
but left to find it out for nimaelf, is both wise and be- 
nevolent. 

It has been asked, * But is there no pleasure in sci- 
ence but that of discovery 1 Is there none in using 
the knowledge we have attained 1 la there no plea- 
sure in playing at chess after we know the mores? In 
answer, I observe, that if we know beforehand all the 
moves that our antagonist intends to make and all 6ur 
own, which must be the case if we know everytkinfg- 
by int'jition, we shall have no pleasure, llie pleasure 
really consists in discovering tne intentions of oar an- 
tagonist, and in calculating the effects of O'lr own 
play : a certain jdegree of ignorance of both of which 
IS indispensable to gratification. In like manner, it is 
agreeable fint to discover the natural laws, and then to 
study * the moves' that we ought to make, in conse- 
quence of knowing them. So much, then, for the 
sources of human happiness. 

In the second place, To reap enjoyment in the great" 
est quantity f and to maintain it most permanentfyf the 
faculties must be gratified Aormonsous/y ' In other 
words, if, among the various powers, the supremacy 
belongs to the moral sentiments, then the aim of our 
habit \al conduct must be the attaiiunent of objects 
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suited to fi^ratify them. For example, in punuinff 
wealth or fame as the leading object of existence, fuU 
gratification is not afforded to BeneTolence, Venera- 
tion, and Conscientiousness, and, consequently, com- 
plete satisfaction cannot be enjoyed ; whereas, by seek- 
ing knowledjire, and dedicating life t<) the welfare of 
mankind, and obedience to God, in our seyeral voca- 
tions, tliese iaculties will be gratified, and wealth, 
fame, hi^alth, and other advantages, will flow in their 
train, so that the whole mind will rejoice, and its de- 
lights wiU romain permanent as long as the conduct 
contiines to be in accordance with the supremacy of 
iiba moral powers and the laws of external creation. 

lliirdly. To place human happiness on a secure 
basis, the laws of external creation themselves must 
accord with the dictates of the moral sentiments, and 
intellect must be fitted to discover the nature and re- 
lations of both, and to direct the conduct in coinci- 
dence with them. 

Much has been written about the extent of human 
ignorance ; but we should discriminate between abso- 
lute incapacity to know, and mere want of information 
arising from not^aving used this capacity to its full ex- 
tent. In regard to the first, or our capacity to know, 
it appears probable that, in this world, we shall never 
know the essence, beginning, or end of things ; be- 
cause these are points which we have no faculties cal- 
culated to reach : But the same Creator who made the 
external world constituted our faculties, and if we have 
aufiicient data for inferring that His intention is, that 
we shall enjoy existence here while preparing for the 
ulterior ends of our beins ; and if it be true that we can 
be happy here only bv becoming acquainted with the 

Sualities and modes of action of our own minds and ho- 
ies.with the qualities and modes of action of external 
objects, and with the relations established between them ; 
in short, by becoming thoroughly conversant with those 
natural laws, which, when observed, are pre-arranged 
to contribute to o\ir enjoyment, and which, when vio- 
lated, visit us with suffering, we may safely conclude 
that our mental capacities are wisely adapted to the at- 
tainment of these objects, whenever we shall do our 
own duty in bringing them to their highest condition of 
perfection, and in applying them in the best manner. 

If we advert for a moment to what we already know, 
we shall see that this conclusion is supported by high 
probabilities. Before the mariner's compass and astro- 
nomy were discovered, nothing would seem more ut- 
terly beyond the reach of the human faculties than tra- 
versing the enormous Atlantic or Pacific Oceans ; but 
the moment these discoveries were made, how simple 
did this feat appear, and how completely within the 
scope of human ability ! But it became so, not by any 
addition to man's mental capacities, nor by any change 
in the physical world ; but by the easy process of ap- 
plying Individualitv, and the other knowing faculties, 
to observe. Causality to reflect, and Constructiveness 
to build ; in short, to perform their natural functions. 
Who that, forty years as^, regarded the small-pox aa 
a scourge, devastating Europe, Asia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica, would not have de.<ipaired of the human faculties 
ever discovering an antidote against it 1 and yet we 
have lived to see this end accomplished by a simple ex- 
ercise of Individuality and Reflection, in observing the 
effects of, and applying vaccine innoculation. 'Nothing 
appears more completely beyond the reach of the human 
intellect, than the cause of volcanoes and earthquakes ; 
and yet some approach towards its discovery has re- 
cently been made.* 

Sir Isaac Newton observed, that all bodies which 
refracted the rays of light were combustible, except 
one, the diamond, which he found to possess this qua- 
lity, but which he was not able, by any powers he pos- 
■essed, to bum. He did not conclude, however, from 
this, that the diamond was an exception to the uni. 
* YMs Coidier, lo £din. New Phil. Journ. No. VIII, p. 879. 



formity of nature. He inferred, that, as the same Cre- 
ator made the refracting bodies which he was able to 
consume, and the diamond, and proceeded by uniform 
laws, the diamond would, in all probability, be found to 
be combustible, and that the reason of its resisting his 
power, was ignorance on his part of the proper way to 
produce its conflagration. A century afterwards, che> 
mists made the diamond blaze with aa much vivacity as 
Sir Isaac Newton had done a wax candle. Let us pro- 
ceed, then, on an analogous-principle. If the intention 
of our Creator was, that we should enjoy existence 
while in this world, then He knew what was necessaij 
to enable us to do so ; and He will not be found to 
have failed in conferring on us powers fitted to accOm.- 
plish His design, provided we ao our duty in develop- 
ing and applying them. The great motive to exertion 
is the conviction, that increased knowledge will furnish 
us with increased means of doing good, — ^with now 
proofs of benevolence and wisdom in the Great Archi- 
tect of the Universe. 

The human race may be regarded as only in the bo- 
ginning of its existence. The art of printing is an in- 
vention comparatively but of yesterday, and no ima- 
gination can yet conceive the effects which it is des- 
tined to produce. Phrenology was wanting to give it 
full efficacy, especially in nunral tcienceftin which little 
progress has been made for centuries. 'Now that this 
desideratum is supplied, may we not hope that the 
march of improvement will proceed in a rapidly accele- 
rating ratio 1 

SSCT. VII. — APPLIOATIOIf OF THB WATUftAL LAWS TO 
THB PBACTICAL ARaANOBHBNTS OP L1PK. 

If a system of living and occupation were to be 
framed for human beings, founded on the exposition of 
their nature, which I have now given, it would be' some- 
thing like this. 

1st. So many hours a day would require to be dedi- 
cated by every individual in health, to the exercise of 
hb nervous and muscular systems, in labour calculated 
to give scope to these functions. The reward of obey- 
ing this requisite of his nature would be health, and a 
joyous animal existence ; the punishment of neglect is 
disease, low spirits, and death. 

2i/y. So many honrs a day should be spent in the 
sedulous employment of the knowing and Teflecting 
faculties ; in studying the qualities of external objects, 
and their relations ; also the nature of all animat^ be 
ings, and their relations ; not with the view of accu- 
mulating mere abstract and barren knowledj^e, but of 
enjoying the positive pleasure of mental activity, and 
of turning every discovery to account, as a means of 
increasing happiness, or alleviating misery. The lead- 
ing object should always be to find out the relationship 
of every object to our own nature, organic, animal 
moral, arid intellectual, and to keep that relationsh^ 
habitually in mind, so as to render our acquirements di- 
rectly gratifying to our various faculties. The reward 
of (his conduct would be an incalculably, great increase 
of pleasure, in the very act of acquiring knowledge of 
the real properties of external objects, together with a 
great accession of power in reapinjs^ ulterior advantages* 
and in avoiding disagreeable affections. 

Sdlij. So many hours a day ought to be devoted to 
the cultivation and gratification of our moral senti- 
ments ; that is to say, in exercising these in harmony 
with intellect, and especially in acquiring the hibit of 
admiring, loving, and yielding obedience to the Creator 
and his institutions. This last object is of vast import- 
ance. Intellect is barren of practical fruit, however 
rich it may be in knowledge, until it is fired and prompt- 
ed to act by moml sentiment. In my view, knowledge 
by itself is comparatively worthless and impotent com- 
pared with what it becomes when vivified b;|r elevated 
emotions. It is not enough that Intellect is informed : 
the moral faculties must simultaneously co-opera^ 
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yielding obedience to the precepts which the intellect 
FBCognises to be true. One way of cultivating the 
nntiments would be for men to meet and act together, 
on the fixed principles which I am now endeavouring 
to unfold, and to exercise on each other in mutual in- 
struction, and in united adoration of the great and glo- 
rious Creator, the several faculties of Benevolence, 
Teneration, Hope, Ideality, Wonder, and Justice. The 
reward of acting in this manner would be a communi- 
cation of direct and intense pleasure to each other : for 
I refer to every individual who has ever had the good 
fortune to pass a day or an hour with a really benevo- 
lent, pious, honest, and intellectual man, whose soul 
swelled with adoration of his Creator, whose intellect 
was replenished with knowledge of his works, and whose 
whole mind was instinct with sympathy for human hap- 
piness, whether such a day did not afford him the most 
pure, elevated, and lasting gratification he ever enjoyed. 
Such an exercise, besides, would invigorate the whole 
moral and intellectual powers, and fit them to discover 
and obey the divine institutions. 

Phrenology is highly conducive to this enjoyment of 
our moral and intellectual nature. No faculty is bad, 
but, on the contrary each, when properly gratified, is a 
fountain of pleasure ; in short, man possesses no feeling, 
o{ the legitimate exorcise of which an elightened and 
ingenuous mind need be ashamed. A party of thorough 
practical phrenologists, therefore, meets in the perfect 
knowledge of each other's qualities ; they respect these 
as the gifts of the Creator, and their great object is to 
derive the utmost pleasure from their legitimate use, 
and to avoid every approximation to abuse of them. 
The distinctions of country and temperament are bro- 
ken down by unity of principle ; the chilling restraints 
of Cautiousness, Self-esteem, Secretiveness, and Love 
of Approbation, which stand as barriers of eternal ice 
between human beings in the ordinary intercourse of 
society, are gently removed ; the directing sway is 
committed to Benevolence, Veneration, Conscientious- 
ness, and Intellect ; and then the higher principles of 
the mind operate with a delightful vivacity unknown 
to persons unacquainted with the qualities of human 
nature. 

Intellect also ought to be regularly exercised in arts, 
science, philosophy, and observation. 

I have said nothing of dedicating hours to the direct 
gratification of the animal powers ; not that they should 
not be exercised, but that full scope for their activity 
will be included in the employments already mentioned. 
In muscular exercises, Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
Oonstructiveness, Acquisitiveness, Self-esteem, and 
Love of Approbation, may all be gratified. In contend- 
ing with ana surmounting physicsU and moral difficul- 
ties, Combativeness and Destructiveness obtain vent ; 
in working at a mechanical employment, requiring the 
exertion of strength, these two faculties, and also Con- 
stmctiveness and Acquisitiveness, will be exercised ; 
in emulation who shall accomplish most good, Self-es- 
teem and Lore of Approbation will obtain scope. In 
the exercise of the moral faculties, several of these, and 
others of the animal propensities, are employed ; Am- 
atfveness, Philoprogenitiveness, and Adhesiveness, for 
example, acting under the guidance of Benevolence, 
Veneration, Conscientiousness, Ideality and Intellect 
receive direct enjoyment in the domestic circle. From 
proper direction also, and from the superior delicacy 
and refinement imparted to them by the higher powers, 
they do not infringe the moral law, and leave no sting 
or repentance in the mind. 

Finally a certain portion of tiyie would require to be 
dedicated to taking of food and sleep. 

All systems hitherto practised have been deficient in 
providing for one or more of these branches of enjoy- 
ment. In the community at Orbiston, formed on Mr. 
OwKN** principles, mueic, dancing, and theatrical en- | 



teitainments were provided ; but the people soon tired 
of these. They had not corresponding moral and in 
tellectua] instruction. The novelty excited them, but 
there was nothing substantial behind. In common 
society, very little either of rational instruction or 
amusement is provided. The neglect of imiocent amuse- 
ment is a great error. 

If there he truth in these views, they will afford an- 
swers to two important questions, that have puxzletl 
philosophers in regard to the progress of human improve- 
ment. The first is. Why should man have existed 90 
long, and made so small an advance in the road to hap- 
piness 1* If I am right in the fundamental proposition, 
that activity in the faculties is synonymous with enjoy- 
ment of existence, — it follows that it would have been 
less wise and benevolent towards maA, constituted as 
he is, to have communicated to him intuitively perfect 
knowledge, thereby leaving his mental powers with 
diminished motives to activity, than to bestow on him 
faculties endowed with high susceptibility of action, and 
to surround him with scenes, objects, circumstances, 
and relations, calculated to maintain them in ceaseless 
excitement ; although this latter amBgemcnt neces- 
sarily subjects him to suffering while ignorant, and ren- 
ders his first ascent in the scale of improvement difficult 
and slow. It is' interesting to observe, that, according 
to this view, although the fint pair of the human race 
had been created with powerful and well balanced facul- 
ties, but of the same nature as at present ; if they were 
not also int'^'tively inspired with knowledge of the whole 
creation, and its relations, their first movements as m- 
dividft^ would have >>ren retrograde : that is, us fiub- 
vidualSf they would, through pure want of information, 
have infiringed many natural laws, and suffered evil ; 
while, as parts of the racCt they would have been de- 
cidedly advancing : for every pang they suffered would 
have led them to a new step in knowledge, and prompt- 
ed them to advance towards a much higher condiiioo 
than that which they at first occupied. According to the 
hypothesis now presented, not only is man really benfit- 
ed by the anrangc^ment which leaves him to discover the 
natural laws for himself, although, diuing the period of 
his ignorance, he suffera much evil from unacquaintance 
with them ; but hi* progress towards knowledsre and 
happiness must from the very extent of his experience, 
be actually greater than can at present be conceived. 
Its extent will become more obvious, and his experience 
itself more valuable, afler he has obtained a view of the 
real theory of his constitution. He will find that past 
miseries have at least exhausted countless errors, and 
he will know how to avoid thousands of paths that lead 
to pain ; in short, he will then discover that errors in 
conduct resemble errora in philosophy, in this, that they 
give additional importance and practicability to truth, 
by the demonstration which they afford of the evils at- 
tending departures from its dictates. The grand sour- 
ces of human suffering at present arise from bodily die- 
ease and mental distress, and, in the ne.xt chapter tl:eso 
will be traced to infringement, through ignorance or 
otherwise, of physical, organic, moral, or intellectual 
laws, which, wnen expounded, appear in themselves 
calculated to promote the happiness of the race. It 
may be supposed that, according to this view, as know- 
ledge accumulates, enjoyment will decrease ; but am- 
ple provision is made against this event, by withholding 
mtuition fiom each generation as it appearaon the stage ; 
each successive age muse acquire knowledge for itself ; 
and, provided ideas are new, and suited to the faculties, 
the pleasure of acquiring them from instructors, is only 
second to that of discovering them for ounelves ; and, 
probably countless ages may elapse before aU the facta 
and relations of nature shall have been explored, and 
the possibility of discovery exhausted. If the universe 
be infinite, knowledge can never be complete. 

* In offerinfT a •oliition or this problem, I do not Inqolra why 
man has reeeived his preseni oonsiliuUoo. 
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The second quesftioii is, Haa mail really advanced in 
happiness, in proportion to his increase in knowledge 1 
We are apt to entertain erroneous notions of the pKa> 
sures enjoyed by past ages. Fabulists have represent- 
ed them as peaceful, innocent and gay ; but if we look 
narrowly at the condition of the savage and barbarian 
of the present day, and recollect that these are the states 
of all individuals previous to the acquisition of know- 
ledge, we shall not much or lon^ regret the pretended 
diminution of enjoyment by civilisation. Phrenolo^ 
renders the superiority of the latter condition certain, 
by showing it to be a law of nature, that, until the in- 
telluct is extensively informed, and the moral senti- 
ments assiduously exercised, the animal propensities 
bear the predominant sway ; and that wherever they 
are supreme, misery is an inevitable concomitant. In- 
deed, the answer to the objection that happiness has 
not increased wiUi knowledge, appears to me to be 
found in the fact, that until phrenology was discovered, 
the nature of man was not scientifically knovra ; and in 
consequence, that not one of his institutions, civil or 
domestic, wss correctly founded on the principle of the 
supremacy of the moral sentiments, or in sccordance 
with the other laws of his constitution. Owing to the 
same cause, also, much of his knowledge has necessa- 
rily remained partial, and inapplicable to use ; but after 
this science shall have been appreciated and applied, 
clouds of darkness, accumulated through long ages that 
are past, may be expected to roll away, as if touched 
by me rays of the meridian sun, and with them many 
of the miseries that attend total ignorance or imperfect 
information.* 



CHAPTER in. 

TO WHAT EXTENT ARB THE MISERIES OP MANKIND 
RBFERADLB TO INPRINOEMBNTS OP THE LAWS OP 
NATURE 1 

In the present chapter, I propose to inquire into some' 
of the evils that have afflicted the human race ; also 
whether they have proceeded from abuses of institutions 
benevolent and wise in themselves, and calculated, 
when observed, to promote the happiness of man, or 
from a defective or vicious constitution of nature, which 
he can neither remedy nor improve. 

8RCT. I.— CALAMITIES ARISING PROM INPRINOBMBNTS 
OP THllt PHYSICAL LAWS. 

The proper way of viewing the Creator's institutions, 
18 to look, first, to their uses, and to the advantages 
that flow from ohservancc of them ; and, secondly, to 
their abuses, and the evils consequent thereon. 

In Chapter II, some of the benefits conferred on man, 
by the law of gravitation, are enumerated ; and I may 
here advert to the evils originating from that law, when 
human conduct is in opposition to . it. For example, 
men are liable to fall from horses, carriages, stairs, pre- 
cipices, roofs, chimneys, ladders, masts, or slip in the 
street, 6ic. by which accidents life is frequently alto- 
gether extinguished, or rendered miserable from lame- 
ness and pain ; and the question arises, Is human na- 
ture provided with any means of protection against 
these evils, at all equal to their frequency and extent ? 

The lower animals are equally subject to this law ; 
and the Creator has bestowed on them external senses, 
nerves, muscles, bones, an instinctive sense of equili- 
brium, the sense of danger, or cautiousness, and other 
faculties, to place them m accordance with it. These 
appear to afford sufficient protec^on to animals placed 
in all ordinary circumstances ; for we very rarely dis- 

* Renders who are stranfcnn to phrenology, and the evidence 
On which it rest9. may recani the observntinnti in the text as ex> 
irnvaetint And enthusiastic ; but I respectAiHy remind them, thai, 
while they ju Ige m comparaiire icnoranra it has tieen my endea* 
vnur til nuhiect it to the severest scrutiny. Havini? n>und its 

firnofs irrefrasabto ; and bring convinced of \tn imi'mrtanoe, I so. 
rit their indulgence in apeAkin; of U aa it appears lo my own 



cover any of them, in their natural condition, killed or 
mutilated by accidents referable to gravitation. AVUcn 
their mode of life exposes them to extraordinary dangn 
from this law, they are provided with additional secuii* 
ties. The monkey, which climbs trees, enjoys greai 
muscular energy in its legs, claws, and tail, far suipaasing, 
in proportion to its gravitating tendency, or its buUc 
and weight, what is bestowed on the legs and aims of 
man ; so that, by means of them, it spiings from branch 
to branch, in nearly complete security against the law 
in question. The goat, which browses on the hnnkfl 
of precipices, has received a hoof and legs, that give 
precision and stability to its steps. Bir&, which are 
destined to sleep on branches of trees, are prcTvided 
with a muscle passing over (he joints of each leg, and 
stretching down to the foot, which, being prcss^ by 
their weight, produces a proportionate contraction oi 
their claws, so as to make them cling the faster, tlui 
greater their liability to fall. The fly, which walks and 
sleeps on perpendicular walls, and the ceilings of rooms, 
has a hollow in its foot, from which it expels the air, 
and the pressure of the atmo^hcre on the outside of 
the foot holds it fast to the object on which the inindt 
is placed. The sea-horse, which is destined to climb 
up the sides of ice-hills, is provided with a similar appa- 
ratus. The camel, whose native region is the sainT 
deserts of the torrid zone, has broad-spreading hoou 
to support it on the loose soil. Fishes are fumiahed 
with air bladders, by dilating and contractinff of which 
they can accommodate themselves with penect preci- 
sion to the law of gravitation. 

In these instances, the lower animals, under the sole 
guidance of their instincts, appear to be placed admira- 
bly in harmony with gravitation, and guaranteed affainst 
its infringement. Is man, then, less an object of love 
with the Creator 1 Is he alone left exposed to the evile 
that spring inevitably from its neglect ! His means of 
protection are difTerent, but when understood and ap- 
plied, they will probably be found not desa complete. 
Man, as well as the lower animals, has received bones, 
muscles, nerves, an instinct of equihbrium,* and oi> 
gans of Cautiousness ; but not in equal perfection, in 
proportion to his figure, size, and weight, with those 
bestowed on them : — ^The difierence, however, is far 
more than compensated by other organs, particularly 
those of Constructivcness and Reflection, in which he 
greatly surpasses them. Keeping in view that the ex- 
ternal world, in regard to man, is arranged on the P'hv 
ciple of supremacy in moral sentiments and inteUecti 
we shall probably find, that the calamities suflfered liy 
him from the law of gravitation, are referable to pre- 
dominance of the animal propensities, or to neglect of 
proper exercise of his intellectual powers. For exam- 
ple, when coaches break down, ships sink, men fall 
from ladders, dec, how generally may the cause be 
^ traced to decay in the vehicle, the vessel, or ladder, 
which a predominating Acquisitiveness alone prevented 
from being repaired ; or when jnen fall from houses^ 
scaiTolds, or slip on the streets, dec, how frequently 
should we find their muscular, nervous, and mental en- 
ergies, impaired by preceding debaucheries; in other 
words, by predominance of the animal faculties, which« 
for the time, diminished their natural means of accom- 
modating themselves to the law fit>m which they suflfer. 
Or, again, the slater, in using a ladder, assists himself 
by Constructiveness and Reflection ; but, in walking 
along the rid^e of a house, or standing on a chimney, 
he taken no aid from these faculties ; he tnists to the 
mere instinctive power of equilibrium, in which He ie 
inferior to the lower animals, and, in so doing, clearly 
violates the law of his nature, that requires him to use 
reflection, where instinct is deficient. Csusahty and 
Constructiveness could invent means by which, if he 
slipped from a roof or chimney, his fall might be er* 
rested. A small chain, for instance, attached by 
* Vldo Eaiay on Weight, Phren. Joum. voL li| p. 4UI, 
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to a girdle roood hif body, and the other end fre- 
' \ff a hook and eye to the roof, night leare him at 
to more about, and break his fall, in case ^he 
How frequently, too, do these accidents hap- 
after distnibance of the faculties and corpOTeal 
by intoxication 1 
The objection will probably occur, that in the gross 
condition in ^idiich the mental powers exist, the great 
body of mankind are incapable of exerting habitually 
that degree of moral and mtellectual enei^, which is 
i n di spensable to observance of the natural lews ; and 
tliat, therefore, they are, in point of fact^ less fortunate 
than the lower animals. I admit, that, at present, this 
nmsentation is to a considerable extent just : but no- 
sniere do I perceive the human powers exercised and 
awtnicted, in a degree at all approaching to their limita. 
Let any person recollect of how much greater capacity 
for enjoyment and security ^m dani^er he has been 
conscious, at a particular time, when liis whole mind 
was filled with, and excited b^, some mighty interest, 
not only allied to, but founded m, morality knd mtellect, 
than in that languid condition which accompanies the 
absence of elevsted and ennobling motives, and he may 
Imn some idea of what man is capable of reaching 
when his powers shall have, been cultivated to the ex- 
tent of their capacity. At the present moment, no 
class of society is systematically instructed in the con- 
stitution of their own minds and bodies, in the relations 
of these to external objecta, in the nature of these ob- 
jects, in the natural supremacy of the moral sentiments, 
m the principle that activity in the faculties is the only 
•onroe of pleasure, and that the higher the powers, the 
more intense the delight ; and, if such views be to the 
mind, what light is to the eyes, air to the lungs, and 
food to the stomach, there is no wonder that a mass of 
inert mtniiUity, if I may use such a word, should every- 
where exist around us, and that countless evils should 
sprinff from its continuance in this condition. If active 
monland intellectual faculties are the natural fountains 
of enjoyment, and the external world is created with 
reference to this state ; it is as obvious that misery 
must result from animal supremacy and intellectual tor- 
pidity, as that flame, which is constitute<l to bum only 
when snppUed with oxygen, must inevitably become ex- 
tinct, when exposed to carbonic acid cas. Finally, if 
the arrangement by which man is left to discover and 
obey the laws of his own nature, and of tho physical 
world, be more conducive to activity, than mtuitive 
knowledge, the calamities now contemplated appear to 
bo instituted to force him to his duty ; and his duty, 
when understood, will constitute his delight. 

While, therefore, we lament the fate of individual 
▼ictims to the law of gravitation, we cannot condemn 
that law itself. If it were suspended, to save men from 
Ifae effects of negligenre, not only would the proud cre- 
ations of human skill totter to their base, snd the hu- 
man body rise from the earth, and hane midway in the 
air, but our highest enjoyments would be terminated, 
and our faculties become positively useless, by being 
deprived of their field of exertion. Causality, for in- 
stance, teaches that similar causes will always, ctUeriM 
9anbust produce similar effects ; and, if the physical 
laws were suspended or varied, to accommodate man^s 
n^gh^nce or folly, it is obvious that this faculty would 
be without an object, and that no definite course of ac- 
tion could be entered upon with confidence in the re- 
sult. If, then, this view of the constitution of nature 
wore kept steadily in view, the occurrence of one acci- 
dent of this kind would suggest to Reflection means to 
ptovent others. 

Similar illustrations and commentaries mif ht be given, 

in rogaid to the other physical laws to which man is 

oabject; but the object of the jpresent Essay being 

naorely to evolve principles, I confine myself to gravita- 

"B, as the moot obvious snd best understood. 

V» not mean to aay, that, by tho mere exorcise of 



intellect, man may aboolntely guaiantee himself ai^nos 
all accidents ; but only thst tho more ignorant and care- 
less he is, the more he will suffer, and the noore intel- 
ligent and vigilant, the less; and that I can perccrvo 
no limits to this rule. The law of roost civilized coun- 
tries rec(^nises this principle, snd subjects owners of 
ships, coaches, and other vehicles, in dama^^es aris^r^ 
from gross infringements of the physical laws. It is 
unquestionable that the enforcement of this liability has 
increased security in trevelling in no trifling dc^gree. 

SICT. II.— ON Tin XV1LS THAT BXPALL HANCITrD, FBOV 
INFBINOBMSNT OF THE OEOaNIC LAWS. 

An organised being, I have said, is one i^hich df^ 
rives its existence from a previously existing orsranis<^ 
being, which subsists on food, grows, attams mataritv, 
decays and dies. Whatever the ultimate object of the 
Creator in ccmstituting organised bcim^s, may be, u 
will scarcely be denied, that part of his design is^ that 
they should enjoy their existence here ; and, if so, every 
particular part of their systems will be found condu- 
cive in its intention to this end. The first law, then, 
that must be obeyed, to render an organised being per- 
feet in its kind, is, thst the germ from which it sprin<;5 
shall be complete in all its parts, and sound in its whoir 
constitution; the second is, that the moment it s 
ushered into life, and as long as it continues to live, it 
shall be supplied with food, light air, and every physical 
aliment necessaty for its support : and the third law £^ 
that it shall duly exercise its functions. When sM 
these laws are obeyed, the being should enjoy pleasure 
from its organised frame, if its Creator is benevolent ; 
and its constitution should be so adapted to its circuni- 
stances, as to ad:nit of obedience to them, if its Crea- 
tor is wise and powerful. Is there, then, no such phe- 
nomenon on earth, as a human bcin^ existing in U.T, 
pos3ession of organic vigour, from birth till advancoi 
age when the organised system is fairly worn out ^ 
nnmberless examples of this kind have occurred, and 
they show no demonstration, that the corjioreal frame 
of man is so constituted, as to admit the possihiluy nf 
his enjoying organic health and vigour, during the whole 
period of a long life. In the life of Captain Cook it is 
mentioned, that * one circumstance peculiariy worthy of 
notice is, the perfect and uninterrupted health of the 
inhabitants of New Zealand. In all tho visits made to 
their towns, where old and young, men and women, 
crowded about our voyagers, they never observed a 
single person who appeared to have any bodily com- 
plaint ; nor among the numbers that were seen naked, 
was once perceived the slightest eruption u{)on tHe skin, 
or least mark which indicated that such an eruption 
had formerly existed. Another proof of the health oi 
these people is the facility with which the wounds thcv 
at any time receive are healed. In the man who hod 
been shot with the musket ball through the fleshy part 
of his arm, the wound seemed to be so well digested, 
and in so fair a way of being perfectly healed, that if 
Mr Cook had not known that no application had bocc 
made to it, he declared that he should certain! v hate 
inquired, with a very interested curiosity, after the vul- 
nerary herbs and surgical art of the country. An ad- 
ditional evidence of numan nature*s being untiunied 
with disease in New Zealand, is the great number of 
old men with whom it abounds. Many of them, by tb^ 
loss of their hair and teeth, appeared to be very aricient, 
and yet none of them were decrepit. Although they 
were not equal to the young in muscular strength, they 
did not come in the least behind them with regard to 
cheerfulness and vivacity. Water, as far as our navi- 
gators could discover, is the universal and onlv liquor 
of the New Zealanden. It is greatly to be wished that 
their happiness in this respect may never be destroyed 
by such a connexion with tho European nationa, as 
I shall introduce that fondness for spirituous liquors which 
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fa&th been so fatal to the Indiana of North America.* — 
' Life of Captaitk Cook. Dublin, 1788, p. 100. 
ow, aa a natural law never admita of an exception ; 
for exanwle, as no man ever sees without eyes, or di- 
gests without a stomach, we are entitled to say, that the 
best condition in which an organized being has ever 
been found, is fairly within the capabilities of the race. 
A human being, vigorous and healthy from the cradle 
to the grave, could no more exist, unless the natural 
constitution of hia or^ns permitted it, of desi^, than 
vision could exiat without eyes. Health and vigour 
caxmot result from infringement of the organic laws ; 
for then pain and diaeaae would be the objects of these 
la'ws, and beneficence, wisdom, and power, could never 
be ascribed to the Creator, who had established them. 
Let us hold, then, that the organised system of man, in 
itself — admita of the possibility of health, vigour, and 
organic enjo^nnent, during the full period of life ; and 
proceed to inquire into the causes why these advan- 
tages are not universal. 

One organic law, is, that the germ of the infant heins 
must be complete in all its parts, and perfectly sound 
in its condition, as an indispensable requisite to its vig- 
orous development, and full enjoyment of existence. 
If the corn that is sown is weak, wasted, and Hamaged, 
the plants that spring from it will be feeble, and liable 
to speedy decay. 'Ine same law holds in the animal 
kingdom ; and I would ask, has it hitherto been observ- 
ed by man 1 It is notorious that it has not. Indeed, 
its existence has been either altogether unknown, or 
in a very hish degree disregarded by human beings. 
The feeble, the sickly* the exhausted with age, and the 
incompletely developed, through extreme youth, marry, 
and, without the least compunction regarding the or- 
ganization which they shall transmit to their offspring, 
send into the world miserable beinss, the very rudi- 
ments of whose existence aro tainted with disease. If 
\vc trace such conduct to its source, we shall find it to 
originate either in animal propensity, intellectual igno- 
rance, or more frequently in both. The inspiring mo-^ 
tivcs are generally merely sensual appetite, avarice, or 
ambition, operating in the absence ot alf just concep- 
tions of the impending evils. The punishment of this 
offence is debility and pain, transmitted to the children, 
and reflected back in anxiety and sorrow on the pa- 
rents. Still the ipreat point to be kept in view, is, that 
these miseries are not legitimate consequences of olh 
9eroa7ict of the organic laws, but the direct chastise- 
ment of their infnngement. These laws are unbend- 
ing, and admit of no exception ; they must be fulfilled, 
or the penalties of disobedience wiu follow. On this 
subject profound ignorance reigns in society. From 
Bucn observations as I have been able to make, I am 
convinced that the unk>n of certain temperamento and 
combinations of mental organs in the parents, are 
highly conducive to health, talent, and moraUty in the 
offspring, and vice veraa^ and that these conditions may 
be discovered and taught with far greater certainty, 
facility, and advantage, than is generally imagined. It 
will be time enous^h to conclude that men are naturally 
incapable of obedience to the oraanic laws, after their 
intellects have been instructed, toeir moral sentiments 
trained to the observance of the Creator's natural insti- 
tutions, as at once their duty, their interest, and a 
grand source of their happiness ; and they have conti- 
nued to rebel. 

A second organic law reffards nutriment, which must 
be supplied of a suitable land, and in due quantity. 
This law requires also free air, light, cleanliness, and 
attention to every physical arrangement by which the 
functions of the body may be favored or impaired. 
Have mankind, then, obeyed or neglected this insti- 
tution 1 I need scarcely answer the question. To be 
able to obey institutions, we must first know them. 
Before wo can know tho organic constitution of our 
body, we must study that conatitution, and the study 



of the human constitution is anatomy and physiology. 
Before we can be acquainted with its relations to ex- 
ternal objects, we must learn the existence and quali- 
ties of these objects, (unfolded by chemistry, natural 
history, and natural philosophy), and compare them 
with the constitution of the body. When we have 
fulfilled these conditions, we shall be better able 
to discover the laws which the Creator has insti- 
tuted in regard to our or^nic system. It will be said, 
however, uiat such stucues are impracticable to the 
great bulk of mankind, and, besides, do not appear 
much to benefit those who pursue them. They are 
impracticable only while mankind prefer founding their 
public and* private institutions on the basis of the pro- 
pensities, instead of that of the sentiments. I have 
mentioned, that exercise of the nervous and muscular 
systems is required of aU the race by the Creator*s fiat, 
that if all, who are capable, would obey this law, a mo- 
derate extent of exertion, ameable and salubrious in 
itself, would soflSce to supply our wanto, and to sur- 
round us with every beneficial luxury; and that a 
large portion of unemployed time would remain. The 
Creator has bestowed on us Knowing Faculties, fitted 
to explore the facte of these sciences. Reflecting Fa- 
culties to trace their relations, and Moral Sentimente 
calculated to feel interest in such investigations, and 
to lead us to reverence and obey the laws wliich they 
unfold ; and, finally he has made this occupation, when 
entered upon with a view of tracing His power and 
wisdom in the subjecte of our studies, and of obeying 
His institutions, the most delightful and invigorating 
of all vocations. In place, then, of such a course of 
education being impracticable, every arrangement of 
the Creator appears to be prepared in direct anticipa- 
tion of its actual accomplishment. 

The second objection, that those who study these 
sciences are not more healthy and happy, as organized 
beings, than those who neglect them, admits also of an 
easy answer. Parte of these sciences are taught to a 
few individuals, whose, main design in studying them 
is to apply them as means of acquiring wealth and 
fame ; but they have nowhere been tau^t as connected 
parte of a great system of natural arrangemente, fraught 
with the highest influences on human enjo^ent ; and 
in no insteuce have the intellect and sentimente been 
systematically directed to the natural laws, as the grand 
fouhteins of happiness and misery to the race, and train- 
ed to observe and obey them as the Creator's institu- 
tions. ' 

A third or^nic law, is, that all our functions shall 
be duly exercised ; and is this law observed by man- 
kind 1 Many persons are able, from experience, t6 at- 
test the severity of the punishment that follows from 
neglecting to exercise the nervous ani muscular sys- 
tems, in Uie lassitude, indigestion, irritebility, debihty, 
and general uneasiness that attend a sedentery and in- 
active life. But the penalties that attech to neglect of 
exercising the brain are much lesb known, and tliere- 
fore I shall notice them more at length. How often 
have we heard the question asked, What is the use of 
education 1 The answer might be illustrated by ex- 
plaining to the inquirer the nature and objecte of the 
various organs of the body, such as the limbs, lungs, 
eyes, and then asking him if he could perceive any ad- 
vantage to a being so constituted, in obtaining access 
to earth, air, and light. He would, at once, declare, 
that they were obviously of the very highest utility to 
him, for they were the only conceivable objects, by 
means of which these organs could obtain scope for ac- 
tion, vdiich action we suppose him to know to be plea- 
sure. To those, then, who know the constitution of 
the intellectual and moral powers of man, I need only 
say, that the objects introduced to the mind by educa- 
tion, bear the same relation to them that the physical 
elemente of nature bear to the nerves and mubl'les ; 
they afford them scope for action, and yield them do- 
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Hght. The meaning which is commonly attached to the 
ord use in such cases, is how much money, ivjluenec, 
or consideration^ will education bring ; these being the 
^ly objects of strong desire with which uncultivated 
minds are acquainted ; and they do not perceive in 
wvhat way education can greatly gratify such propensi- 
ties. But the moment the mind is opened to the per- 
ception of its constitution and to the natural laws, the 
great advantage of moral and intellectual cultivation, 
as a means of exercising the faculties, and of directing 
the conduct in obedience to these laws, becomes appa- 
rent. 

But there is an additional benefit arising from heal- 
thy activity of brain, which is httle known. ,The brain 
is the fountain of nervous energy to the whole body, 
and different modifications of that energy appear to 
take place, according to the mode in which the facul- 
ties and organs are affected. For example, when mis- 
fortune and diporaco impend over us, the organs of 
Cautiousness, Sclf-cstccm, Love of Approbation, dec. 
are painfully excited ; and then they transmit an im- 
paired or a positively noxious ncnous infiiience to the 
Leart, stomach, intestines, and thence to the rest of the 
body ; the pulse becomes feeble and irregular, digestion 
is deranjrei and the whole coiporeal frame wastes. 
When, on the other hand, the cerebral organs are agree- 
ably affected, a benign and vivifying nervous influence 
pervades the frame, and all the functions of the body 
are performed with more pleasure and completeness. 
Now, it is a law, that the quantum of nervous energy 
increases with the number of cerebral organs roused to 
activity. In the retreat of the French from Moscow, 
for example, when no enemy was near, the soldiers be- 
came depressed in courage, and enfeebled in body, they 
nearly sunk to the earth through exhaustion and cold ; 
but no sooner did the fire of the Russian guns sound 
in their ears, or the gleam of their bayonets flash in their 
eyes, than new life seemed to pervade them. They 
wielded powerfully the arms, which a few moments be- 
fore, they could scarcely carry or trail on the ground. 
No sooner, however, was the enemy repulsed, than their 
feebleness returned. The theory of this is, that the 
approach of the combat called into activity a variety of 
additional faculties ; these sent new energy through 
every nerve, and while their vivacity was maintained 
by the external stimulus, they rendered the soldiers 
strong bevond their merely physical condition. Many 
persons have probably experienced the operation of the 
same principle. When sitting feeble and listless by 
the fire, we have heard of an accident having occurred 
to some beloved friend, who required our instantaneous 
aid, or an unexpected visiter has arrived, in whom our 
affections were bound up, in an instant our lassitude 
was gone, and wo movea with an alertness and anima- 
uon that seemed surprising to ourselves. The causa 
was the same ; these events roused Adhesiveness, Be* 
nevolcncc, IiOvo of Approbation, Intellect, and a varie^ 
of faculties, which were previouslv dormant, and their 
influence invigorated the limbs. Dr Sparmann, in his 
Voyage to the Cape, mentions, that * there waa now 
again a great scarcity of meat in the wagon ; for which 
reason my Hottentots began to grumble, and reminded 
me that we ought not to waste so much of our time in 
looking after insects and plants, but give a better look 
out afler the game. At tne same time, they pointed to 
a neighbouring dale overrun with wood, at the upper 
edge of which, at the distance of about a mile ana a 
quarter from the spot where we then were, they had seen 
several buffaloes. Accon!inglY« wo went thither ; but 
though our fatigue was lessened by our Hottentots car- 
Tying our guns for us up a hill, yet we were quite out 
of breath, and overcome by the sun, before we got up 
to it. Yet, what even now appears to mo a matter of 
wonder is, thai as soon nswe^ota f^limpst of the ftamCy 
mU this lanipior left us in an tnstant. In fact, we each 
^ ne strove to fire before thm other, so that we aeemed 



entirely to have lost sight of all pfodenco and 
* In the mean time, our temenky, which chiefly 
ceeded from hurry and ignorance, was considered 
the Hottentots as a proof of spirit and intrepidity 
ly to be equalled. 

It is part of the same law that the more 
the mental stimulus, the more benign is the 
influence transmitted to the body. 

If wc imagine a man or woman, who bae receii 
from nature a large and tolerably active braiii, bat w^\ 
has not enjoyed the advantagea of a scicntiiic or ext«»| 
sive education, so as to feel an interest in moral 
intellectual pursuits for their own sake, and who, f 
possessing wealth suflScient to remove the necessity ft, 
labor, is engaged in no profession, we shall find a ticp^I 
feet victim to infringement of the natural laws. T%| 
individual ignorant of these laws, will, in all ptobabibtr. , 
neglect nervous and muscular exercises, and suffer us i 
miseries arising from impeded circulation and impaijfl,| 
digestion ; in entire want of every object on which tsi[ 
eneigy of his brain might be expended, its stimuhM 
influence on the body will be withheld, and the effect* i 
muscular inactivity tenfold aggravated ; all the funetiog 
will, in consequence, become enfeebled ; lassitude, o- 
easiness, anzietv, and a thousand evils, wiQ arise, aad 
life, in short, will become a noere endurance of pumi^< 
mentfor iofinngcment of institutions, calculated, in thfs>' 
selves to promote happiness and afford delight, whei 
known and obeyed. This fate frequently overtakes 
uneducated females, whose early days have heen of*rrt- 
pied with business, or the carea of a familY« but whir^ 
occupations have ceased before old age had diminl^h^d 
corporeal vigour ; it overtakes men also, who, urK-d:- 
catcd, retire from active business in the prime of hfe I 
In some instances, these evils sccumulate to surh a de- 
gree that the brain itself (pves vi^ay, its functions be* 
come deranged, and insanity is the result. 

It is worthy of remark, that the more elevated tV 
objects of our study, the higher in the scale are tV 
mental oi^ns which are exercised, and the higher thr 
organs the more pure and intense is the pleasure ; ant: 
hence, a vivacious and regularly supported excitement 
of the moral sentiments and intellect, is, by the ortjairc 
law, highly favourable to health and corporeal viijoi r. 
In the fact of a hving animal being able to retain life 
in an oven that will bake dead flesh, wo see an illustra- 



tion of the o^nic law rising above the purply physical 
and, in the circumstance of the moral and intellectual 
organs transmitting the most favorable nervous infl\iPT)cf 
to the whole bodily svstem, we have an example of the 
moral and intellectual law rising higher than the mere 
organic. 

No person after having his intellect and scntinnents 
imbued with a perception of, and belief in, the natural 
laws, as now explained, can possibly desire idleness), as 
a source of pleasure ; nor can he possibly regard mn>- 
cular exertion and mental activity, when not csrried to 
excess, as any thing else than enjo>'ments kindly vo^ich- 
safed to him by the benevolence of the Creator. The 
notion that moderate labour and mental exertion ore 
evils, can originate only from ignorance, or from view- 
ing the effects of over-exhaustion as the result of the 
natural law, and not as the punishment for infringement 
of it. 

If, then, we sedulously inquire, in each particular in- 
stance, into the cause of the sickness, pain, prcmatiire 
death, and general derangement of the corporeal fnim« 
of man, which we see around us, and endeavour to dis- 
cover whether it has originated in obedience to the 
physical and organic laws, or sprung from an infrinsre- 
ment of them, wo shall be able to form some estimate 
how far bodily suffering is justly attributable to imper- 
fections of nature, and how far to our own ignorance 
and neglect of divine institutions. 

The foreeotng principles being of much practical im- 
portance, may, with pn^ety, be elucidated by a few 
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Lses of actual occmrence. Two or three centuries 
;o, various cities in Europe were depopulated by the 
3.^ue, and, in particular, London was visited by an 
.vful mortality from this cause, in the reign of Charles 
LC Second. The people of that age attributed this 
rourge to the inscrutable decrees of Providence, and 
>mc to the maemtude of the nation*s moral iniquities, 
.ccording to me views now presented, it must have 
risen from infiringement of the organic latos, and been 
1 tended to enforce stricter obedience to them in future. 
h.c cording to this view, there was nothing inscrutable 
) its causes or objects, which, when clearly analysed, 
ppear to have had no direct reference to the moral 
oiidition of the people : I say direct reference to the 
:ioral condition of the people, because it would be easy 
3 tfhow, that the physical, organic, and all the other 
latural laws, are connected indirectly, and constituted 
n harmony, with the moral law : and that infringement 
T the one often leads to disobedience to another, and 
•rings a double punishment on the offender. But, in 
he mean time, I observe that the facts recorded in his- 
ory exactly correspond with the theory now propound- 
ed. The streets of London were excessively narrow, 
he habits of the people dirty, and no adeouate provision 
v^as made for removing the filth unavoidably produced 
>y a dense population. The great fire in that city, 
vhich happenea soon after the pestilence, afforded an 
ipportunity of remedying in some degree, the narrow- 
ness of the streets ; and habits of increamng cleanli- 
ies« abated the filth ; these changes brought the people 
nto a closer obedience to the or^nic Taws, and no 
»lagiie has sinca returned. Agam, till very lately, 
housands of children died yearly of tlie small-pox, 
>ut, in our day, vaccine inoculation saves ninety- nine 
>ut of a hundred, who, under the old system, would 
lave died. The theory of its operation is not known, 
>ut we may rest assured, that it places the system more 
n accordance with the organic laws, than m the cases 
where death ensued. A gentleman, who died about 
«n years auro at an advanced period of life, told me, 
;hat, six miles wesft from Edinburgh, the country was 
K> unhealthy in his youth, that every spring the farm- 
ers and their servants were seized with fever and ague, 
ind required regularly to undergo bleeding, and a course 
of medicine, to prevent attacks, or restore them from 
their effects. At the time, ^hese visitations were be- 
lieved to be sent by Providence, and to be inherent in 
the constitution of things ; after, however, said my in- 
formant, an improved system of agriculture and drain- 
ing was established, and vast pools of stagnant water 
formerly left between the ridges of the field were re- 
moved, dunghills carried to a distance from the houses, 
and the houses themselves made more spacious and 
commodious, every symptom of a^e and marsh-fever 
disappeared from the district, and it became highly sa- 
lubrious. In other words, as soon as the gross in- 
fringement of the organic laws was abated by a more 
active exertion of the muscular and intellectual powers 
of man, the punishment ceased. In like manner, how 
many calamities occurred in coal-pits, in consequence 
of infringement of a ]^ysical law, viz. by introducing 
lighted candles and lamps into places filled with hydro- 
gen gas, that had emanated from seams of coal, and 
which exploded, scorched, and suffocated the men and 
animals within its reach, until Sir Humphrey Davy dis- 
covered that the Creator had established such a relation 
betwixt flame, wire-gauze, and hydrogen gas, that by 
surrounding the flame with gauze, its power of explod- 
ing hydrogen was counteracted. By the simple appli- 
cation of a covering of wire-gauze, put over and 
around the flame, it is prevented from igniting gas be- 
yond it, and colliers are now able to carry, with safety, 
lighted lamps into places highly impregnated with in> 
flammable air. I have been informed, that the acci- 
dents from explosion, which still occasionallv occur in 



coal mines, arise from neglecting to keep the lamps m 
perfect condition. 

It is needless to multiply examples in support of the 
proposition, that the or^nizcd system of man, in itself, 
admits of a healthy existence from infancy to old age, 
provided its germ has been healthy, and its subsequent 
condition has been uniformly in harmony with the phy* 
sicsl and organic laws ; but it has been objected, ttwt 
although the human faculties may perhaps be adequate 
to discover these laws, and to record tnem in books, 
yet they are totally incapable of retaining them in the 
memory , and of formally applying them in every act of 
life. If, it is said, we could not move a step without 
calculating and adjusting the body to the law of gravi- 
tation, and could never eat a meal without a fomial re- 
hearsal of the organic taws, life would become oppress- 
ed by the pedantry of knowledge, and rendered miser- 
able by petty observances and trivial details. The sn- 
swer to this is, that all our faculties are adapted by the 
Creator to the external world, and act inxtinctiwily 
when their objects are placed in the proper light before 
them. For example, in walking on a foot-path in the 
country during day, we are not conscious, in adjusting 
our steps to the inequalities of the surface, o\ being 
overburdened by mental calculation. In fact, we per* 
form this adjustment witli so little trouble, that we sre 
not aware of having made any particular mental or 
muscular effort. But, on returning at night, when we 
cannot see, we stumble, and discover, for the first timtf, 
how important a duty our faculties had been performing 
during day, without our having adverted to their labours. 
Now, the simple medium of light is sufficient to bring 
clearly before our eyes the inequalities of ground ; but 
to make the mind equally familiar wiih the nature ot 
the countless objects, and their relations, which abound 
in external nature, an intellectual light is necessary, 
which can be struck out only by exercising and apply- 
ing the knowing and reflecting faculties ; but the mo- 
ment that light is obtained, and the qualities and rela- 
tionships in question are perceived by its means, the 
faculties, so long as the light lasts, toill act instinctively 
in adapting our conduct to the nature of the objects, 
just as in accommodating our movements to the unequal 
surface of the ground, it is no more necessary for us 
to go through a course of physical, botsnical, and chem- 
ical reasoning, before we are able to abstain from eating 
hemlock, after its properties are known, than it is to go 
through a course of mathematical demonstration, before 
lifting the one foot higher than the other, in ascending 
a stair. At present, physical and political science, mo- 
rals and religion, are not taught as parts of one connect- 
ed system ; nor are the relations between them and 
the constitution of man pointed out to the world. In 
consequence, theoretical knowledge and practice are 
often widely separated. Some of the advantages of the 
scientific education now recommended would be the 
following : 

In the 1st place, the physical and organic laws, when 
truly discovered, appear to the mind as institutions of 
the Creator, wise and salutary in themselves, unbend- 
ing in their operation, and universal in their application, 
l^hey interest our intellectual faculties, and strongly 
impress our sentiments. The necessity of obeying 
them, comes upon us with all the authority of a man- 
date of God. While we confine ourselves to a mere 
recommendation to beware of damp, to observe temper- 
ance, or to take exercise, without explaining the princi^ 
plCf the injunction carries only the weight due to the 
authority of the individual who gives it, and is addres- 
sed to only two or three faculties, Veneration and 
Cautiousness, for instance, or Self-love in him who re- 
ceives it. But if we are made acquainted with the ele- 
ments of the physical world, and with those of our or- 
ganised system, — ^with the uses of the different parts of 
the latter, and the cond*tions necessary to their nealthy 
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action, — ^with the causes of their derangement, and the 
Dains consequent thereon : and if the obligation to at- 
tend to Uiese conditions be enforced on our moral sen- 
timents and intellect ; then the motives to observe the 
physical and organic laws, as well ss the power of doing 
«o, will be prooigiously increased. Before we can dance 
well, we must not only know ike moUoru, but our mus- 
cles must be trained to execute them. In like manner, 
to enable us to act on precepts, we must not only com- 
prehend their meaning but our intellects and sentiments 
must be disciplined into actual performance. Now, the 
Tery act of acquiring connected scientific information 
concerning the natural world, its qualities, and their re- 
lations, is to the intellect and sentiments what practical 
dancing is to the muscles, it mvigoraite them ; and, 
as obedience to the natural laws must sprinc from them, 
exercise renders it more easy and delightful. 

3. It is only by being taught the principle on which 
consequences depend, that we see the invariabUneea of 
the results of the physical and organic laws ; acquire 
confidence in, and respect for the laws themselves; 
and fairly endeavour to accommodate our conduct to 
their operation. Dr Johnson defines * principle* to be 
'fundamental truth; original postulate; first position 
from which others are deduced ;* and in these senses I 
use the word. The human faculties are instinctively 
active, and desire gratification ; but Intellect itself must 
have fixed data, on which to reason, otherwise it is it- 
self a mere impulse. The man in whom Constructive- 
ness and Weight are powerful, will naturally betake 
himself to constructing machinery : but, if he be igno- 
rant of the principles of mechaoical science, he will not 
direct his efforts to as important ends, and attain them 
as successfully, as if his intellect were stored with 
these. Principles are deduced from the lawe of nature. 
A man may make music by the instinctive impulses of 
Time and Tune ; but there are immutable laws of har- 
mony ; and, if ignorant of these, he will not perform so 
invariably, correctly, and in good taste, as if he knew 
them. In every art and science, there are principles 
referable solely to the constitution of nature, but these 
admit of countless applications. A musician may pro- 
duce gay, grave, solemn, or ludicrous tunes, all good of 
their kind, by following the laws of harmony ; but he 
will never produce one good piece by violating them. 
While the inhabitants west of Edinburgh allowed the 
stagnant pools to deface their fields, some seasons 
would be more healthy than others; and, while the 
cause of the disease was unsuspected, this would con- 
firm them in the notion that health and sickness were 
dispensed by an overruling Providence, on inscrutable 
principles, which they could not comprehend ; but the 
moment the cause was known, it would be found that 
ehe most healthy seasons were those that were cold 
and dry, and the most sickly those that were warm and 
moist ; and they would then perceive, that the superior 
salubrity of one vcar, and unwholesomeness of another, 
were clearly referable to one principle^ and would be 
both more strongly prompted, and rendered morally 
and intellectually more capable of applying the remedy. 
If some intelligent friend had merely told them to drain 
their fields, and remove their dung-bills, they would 
not probably have done it ; but whenever their intel- 
lects were enlightened, and their sentiments roused, to 
^preciate the advantages of adopting, and disadvantages 
of neglecting, the improven^ent, it became easy. 

The truth of these views may be still farther illus- 
trated by examples. A young gentleman of Glasgow, 
whom I knew, went out, as a merchant to North Ame- 
rica. Business required him to sail from New York 
to St Domingo. The weather was hot, and he, being 
Tery sick, found the confinement below deck, in bed, 
as he said, intolerable ; that is, this confinement was, 
for the moment, more painful than the course which he 
--'^nted, of laying himself down at full length on the 
in the open air. He wtas warned by his fellow 



passengers, and the officers of the ship, that be wod 
inevitably induce fever by this proceeding : but he hi 
utterly ignorant of the physical and organic la^ws ; ii 
intellect had been trained to regard only wealth a.i 
present pleasure as objects of real importance « t cot.i 
perceive no necessary connexion between exposvtrt a 
the mild and gn^ful sea breeze of a wann clunatp m 
fever, and he obstinately refused to quit his pof^itMm 
The consequence was, that he was rapidly taken ilK m 
lived just one day after arriving at St Domingo. Kno« 
ledge of chemistry and physiology would have enabid 
him, in sn instant, to understana that the sea air. d 
warm climates, holds a prodigious quantity of crater n 
solution, and that damp and heat, operating together n 
the human organs, tend to derange their healthy act.ir, 
and ultimately to destroy them entirely : and if hia st^ 
timents had been deeply imbued with a feeling of ^ 
indispensably duty of yielding obedience to the instne^ 
tions of the Creator, he would have actually enjoye<i^ 
not only a greater desire^ but a greater power of sap< 
porting the temporary inconvenience of the heaiec 
cabin, and might, by possibility, have escaped death. 

Captain Murray, R. N. mentioned to Dr A. Combe. 
that, m his opinion, most of the bad effects of the c- 
ma*e of the West Indies might be avoided by care ni 
attention to clothing ; and so satisfied was he on ikf 
point, that he had petitioned to be sent there in preia- 
ence to the North American station, and had no remsa 
to regret the change. The measures which he adopter 
and their effects, are detailed in the following interest- 
ing and instructive letter : 

*Aaaynt^ April 22, 1827 
<Mt Dear Sir, 

* I should have written to you before this, had I nc 
been anxious to refer to some memoranduma, w hich i 
could not do before my return home from Coul. I £• 
tribute the great good health enjoyed by the crew & 
his Majesty's ship Valorous, when on the West Indi 
station, during the period I had the honour of com- 
manding her, to the following causes. 1st, To tb 
keeping the ship perfectly dry and clean; 2dly, Tc 
habituating the men to the wearing of flannel next li* 
skin; 3dly, To the precaution f adopted, of giving 
each man a proportion of his allowance of cocoa be/an 
he \e(i the snip in the momingj either for the purpose 
of watering, or any other duty he might be sent upoa . 
and, 4thly, To the cheerfulness of the crew. 

* The Valorous sailed from Plymouth on the 24th 
December, 1823, having just returned from the coast ot 
Labrador and Newfoundland, where she had bees 
stationed two years, the crew, including officers, 
amounting to 150 men. I had ordered the purser u 
draw two pairs of flannel drawers, and two shurts extn 
for each man, as soon as I knew that our destinatioa 
was the Weat Indies ; and, on our sailing, I issued two 
of each to every man and boy in the sliip, making thi 
ofllicers of each division responsible for the men of their 
respective divisions wearing these flannels during th< 
day and night ; and, at the regular morning nine 
o*clock musters, I inspected the crew personally ; for 
you can hardly conceive the difficulty I have had iji 
forcing some of the men to use flannel at first ; al- 
though I never yet knew one who did not, from choice, 
adhere to it, when once fairly adopted. The only pre- 
caution after this, was to »ee that, in bad weather, the 
watch, when relieved, did not turn in m their wet 
clothes, which the young hands were apt to do, if not 
looked afler; and their flannels were shifted ev«y 
Sunday. 

* Whenever fresh beef and vegetables could be pn>> 
cured at the contract price, they were always issued m 
preference to salt provision. Lime juice was issued 
whenever the men had been fourteen days on ship'i 
provisions ; and the crew took their meals od the main 
deck, except in very bad weather. 

* The quarter and main decks were scrubbed with 
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nnd and water, and wet holy stones, every morning at 
daylight. The lower deck, cock-pit, and store-rooms 
nrore scrubbed every day aAer break&st, with dry holy 
itones and hot sand, until quite wkiie, the sand being 
:arefully swept up, and thrown OTOtboard. The pomp- 
Hrell was also swabbed out dry, and then scrubbed with 
loly stones and hot sand ; and here, as well as in every 
j)art of the ship which was liable to damp, Brodiestoves 
were constantly used, until every appearance of hu- 
nidity vanished. The lower deck and cock-pit were 
ivashed once every week in dry weather ; but Brodie- 
$tovc8 were constantly kept burning in them, until 
:bey were quite dry again. 

* The hammocks were piped up, end in the nettings, 
from 7 A. M. until dusk, when tha men of each watch 
;ook down their hammocks alternately, by which 
neans, only one-half of the hammocks being down at 
I time, the tween docks were not so crowded, and the 
i^atch relieved was sure of turning into a dry bed on 
;otng below. The bedding was aired every week, 
>nce at least. The men were not permitted to go on 
thore in the heat of the sun, or where there was a pro- 
bability of their getting spirituous liquors; but all 
lands were indulg^ with a run on shore, when oat of 
'each of such temptation. 

* i was employee on the coast of Caraccas, the West 
fndia Islands, and Gulf of Mexico ; and, in course of 
lervice, I visited Trinidad, Margarita, Cocha, Cumana, 
Vueva Barcelona, Laguinu Porto Cabello, and Mara- 
.*aibo, on the coast of Caraccas ; all the West India 
fslands, from Tobago to Cuba, both inclusive ; as also, 
^aragao and Aruba, and several of those places repeat- 
edly ; also to Vera Cruz and Tampico, m the Gulf of 
Vfcxico, which you will admit most liave given a trial 
JO the constitutions of my men, after two years amongst 
he icebergs of the Labrador, without an intervemng 
lummcr between that icy coast and the coast of Carac- 
cas ; yet I arrived in England on June 34th, without 
laving buried a sinfirle man or officer belonging to the 
ihip, or indeed having a single man on the sick list ; 
rom which I am satisned that a dry ship will always be 
I healthy one in any climate. Wnen in command of 
ho Ilecniit, of 18 guns, in the year 1809, Iwas sent 

o Vera Cruz, where! found the — . 48, the 

12, the 18, and gun-brig ; we were 

oincd by the • — 36, and the 18. During 

;he period we remained at anchor (from 8 to 10 weeks,) 
iie three frigates, lost from !M) to 60 men each, the 
)rig« 18 to 18, the — — most of her crew, with two 
liferent commanders ; yet the Recruit, aHhougfa moored 
n the middle of the squadron, and constant intercourse 
leld with the other ships, did not lose a man, and had 
lone sick. Now, as some of these ships had been as 
ong in the West Indies as the Recroit, we cannot at- 
tribute her singularly healthy state to seasoning, nor 
:an I to superior cleanliness, because even the breeches 
j( the carronades, and all the pins, were polished bright 

in both and , which was not the case 

with the Recruit. Perhaps her healthy state may be 
attributed to cheerfulness m the men ; to my never al- 
lowing them to go on shore in the morning, on an empty 
5ttomach ; to the use of dry sand and holy-stone for the 
ship ; to never working them in the sun ; perhaps to 
accident. Were I asked my opinion, I would say that 
i firmly bcUcve that cheerfulness contributes mora to 
keep a ship's company healthy, than any precaution that 
can be adopted ; and that, with this attainment, com- 
t)ined with the precautions I have mentioned, I should 
<tail for the West Indies, with as little anxiety as I 
would for any other station. My Valorous fellows were 
as cheerful a set as I ever saw collected together.' 

Suppose that two gentlemen were to ascend one of 
the Scottish mountains, in a hot summer day, and to ar- 
rive at the top, bathed in perspiration, and exhausted 
with fatigue. That ono of them knew intimately the 
physical and organic laws, sad that, all hot and wearied 



as he was, he should button up his coat doser about hit 
bodv, wrap a handkerchief about his neck, and continue 
walking, at a quick pace, round the summit, in the full 
blaze of the sun. That the other, ignorant of these 
laws, should eagerly mn to the base of a projecting cliff; 
stretch himself at full length on the turf, under its re- 
freshing shade ; open his vest to the grateful breeze ; 
and, in short, ffive himself up entirely to 'the present 
luxuries of coolness and repoae ; — the former, by ward- 
ing off the rapid chill of the cool mountain air, would 
descend with health unimpaired ; while the latter would 
carry with him, to a certainty, the seeds of rheumatism, 
consumption, or fever, from permitting perspiration to 
be instantaneously checked, and the surface of the body 
to be cooled with an injurious rapidity. I have put these 
cases hypothetically, because, although I have seen and 
experienced the benefits of the former method, I have 
not directly observed the opposite. No season, how- 
ever, passes in the Highlands, in which some tragedy 
of the latter description does not occur ; and, from tha 
minutest inf(Nrmation that I have been able to obtain, 
the causes have been such as are here described. 

I shall conclude these examples by a case which is 
illustrative of the points under consideration, and which 
I have had too good an opportunity of observing in all 
its stages. 

An individual in whom it was mv duty as well as 
pleasure, to be greatly interested, had resolved on car- 
rying Mr Owen*s views mto practical effect, and got an 
establishment set a^ing on his principles, at Orbiston, 
in Lanarkshire. Toe labfur ana anxiety which he un 
derwent at the commencemont of the undertaking, * 
gradually impaired an excellent constitution ; and, witn 
out perceiving the change, he, by way of setting an ex- 
ample of industry, took to digging with the spade, and 
actually worked for fourteen days at this occupation, 
although previously unaccustomed to labour. This 
produced memoptysis. Being unable now for bodily 
exertion, he gave up his whole time to directing and 
instructing the people, about 250 in number, and foi 
two or three weeks s^oke the whole day, the effusion 
from his lungs continuing. Nature rapidly aunk undei 
this irrational treatment ; and at last he came to Edin- 
bargh for medical advice. When the structure and 
nses of his lungs were explained to him, and when it 
was pointed out that his treatment of them had been 
equally injudicious aa if he had thrown lime or dost into 
his eyes, after inflammation, he was struck with the 
extent and consequences of his own ignorance, and 
exclaimed. How greatly he would have been benefitted 
if one month of the five yeare which he had been forced 
to spend in a vain attempt at acquiring a mastery over 
the Latin tongue, had been dedicated to conveymg to 
him information concerning the structure of hu body, 
and the cauaes which preserve and impair its functions. 
He had departed too widely from the or^nic laws to 
admit of an easy return ; he was seized with inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, and with g;reat difficulty got through 
that attack ; but it impaired jus constitution so griovous- 
ly, that he died, after a lingering ilkiess of eleven months. 
He acknowledffed, however, even in his severest pain, 
that he suffered under a just law. The lunes, he saw, 
were of the first-rate importance to life, and their proper 
treatment was provided for by this tremendous punish- 
ment, infficted for neglecting the conditions requisite 
to their health. Had he ^ven them rest, and returned 
to obedience to the organic law, at the first intimation 
of departure from it, the door stood wide open and ready 
to receive him ; but, in utter ignorance, he persevered 
for weeks in direct opposition to these conditions, till 
the fearful result ensued. 

This last case affords a striking illustration of the in- 
dependence of the different institutions of the Creator, 
and of the necessity of obeying all of them, as the only 
condition of safety and enjoyment. The individual 
here alludc<l to, was deeply engaged in a most bonevo* 
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le&t and diainteTested experiment for promoting the 
WBlfaro of his fdlow creaturea; and superficial ob> 
•errws would say that this was just an example of the 
inscrutable decrees of ProvidencCf which visited him 
ykiih. sickness, and ultimately with death, in the very 
midst of his most virtuous exertions. But the institu- 
tions of the Creator are wiser than the imaginations of 
such men. The first principle on which existence on 
earth, and all its advantages depend, is obedience to 
the physical and organic laws. The benevolent Owen- 
ito neglected these, in his zeal to obey the moral law ; 
and, if it were possible to dispense with the one, by 
obeying the other, the whole theatre of man's existence 
would speedily become deranged, and involved in inex- 
pUcable disorder. 

Having traced bodilv sufiferings, in the case of indi- 
viduals, to neglect of, or opposition to, the organic 
laws, by their progenitors or by thenrtselTes. I next ad- 
vert to another set of calamities, that may be called so- 
cial miseries, and which obviously r^iring from the same 
causes ; but of which latter fact complete evidence was 
not possessed until Phrenology was discovered. And, 
first, in regard to evils of a domestic nature : — One fer- 
tile source of unhappiness arises from persons uniting 
in marriage whose tempers, talents, and dispositions do 
not harmonize. If it be true that natural talents and 
dispositions are connected by the Creator with particu- 
lar configurations of brain, then it is obviously one of 
His institutions that, in formincr a compact for life, 
these should be attended to.* If wc imagine an indi- 
vidual endowed with the splendid cerebral development 
of Raphael, under a mere a animal impulse, uniting 
himself for life with a female, possessing a brain like 
that of Mary Macinves,^ which by no possibility, 
could S3rmpathisc with his, this proceeding would be as 
direct an obstacle to happiness, as if a man were to sur- 
round himself with ice to remove sensations of cold. 
Until Phrenology was discovered, no natural index to 
mental qualities, that could be practically relied on, 
was possessed, and each individual was left to his own 
sagacity in directing; his conduct ; but the natural law 
never bended one iota to accommodate itself to that 
state of ignorance. The Creator having bestowed on 
mankind faculties fitted to discover Phrenology, having 
constituted them so that their greatest enjoyment 
■hould consist in activity, framed his institutions in 
such a way as to confer happiness when they were dis- 
covered, and observed, ana to carry punishment when 
unknown and infringed, as an arrangement at once be- 
nevolent and wise for the race. If it be the fact, that 
natural talents and dispositions arc indicated by cere- 
bral development ; and if an individual, after this truth 
reaches his mind, shall form a connexion fitted to occa- 
lion him sorrow, it is obvious that he must do so from 
one of two causes, either from contempt of the effects 
of development of bnin, and a secret belief that he may 
evade its consequences, which is just contempt of an 
organic law, and disbelief in its consequences ; or, se- 
omdly, from the predominance of avarice, or some ani- 
mal or other feeling precluding his yielding obedience 
to what be sees to be an institution of the Creator. In 
either c^se, he must abide the consequences ; and al- 
thangh these may bo grievous, they cannot be com- 
plained of as unjust. In the play of the Gamester, 
Mrs Beverly is represented as a most excellent wife, 
acting habitually under the guidance of the moral eenti- 
menta and intellect ; but she is married to a being who, 
while he adores her, reduces her to beggary and/misery. 
His sister utters an exclamation to this effect : — ^Why 
did just Heaven unite such an angel to so heartless a 
thing ! The parallel of this case occurs too often in 
reel life ; onl]r it is not * just Heaven* that makes such 
netches, but ignorant and thoughtless human beings, 

* 8se Appndix, Note 2. 

f Cun orthpflff hcod« (ire sold in the shops, and will be lb-j:id 
•vutf Fhrenoloffcal ColJsotlons. 



who imagine themselvee absolved from all obligmtioo) 
study and obey the natural laws of Heaven, as m 
nounced in the general arrangement of the Dniven 
Phrenology will put it in the power of mankind to m ; 
gate these evils, when they choose to adopt its dictam 
as a practical rule of conduct. 

The justioe and benevolence •f rendering the ioo 
viduals themselves unhappy who neglect this frrcat c 
stitution o*f the Creator, become more striking w hen i 
the next place, we consider the effects, by the orrr»r i 
law, of such conduct on the children of these ill-asiofl 
ed unions. 

Physiologists, in general, are agreed, that a vifvorcn 
and healthy constitution of body in the parents, coa 
municates existence, in the most perfect stale, to vt 
offspring,* and many observers of mankiml, as v^eL i 
meoical authors, have remarked, also the transiiu&sjOT 
by hereditary deacent, of mental talents and dispcsv* 
tions. 

Dr Kiita, in speaking of the fatality which attPTidd 
the House of Stewart, says, ' If I were to aecribc lirj 
calamities to another cause (than an evil fate,) orcL 
deavour to account for them by any natural nnean\ 
should think they were chiefly owing to a certain (* 
atiTUiey of temper ^ which appears to have hrcn Knob^ 
tary and inherent in all the Stuarts, except Charles V. 

it is well known that the caste of the Brahmins ; 
the highest in |K>int of intelligence as well as ranV i 
all the castes in Hindostan ; and it is mentioned b^ 'i 
missionaries as an ascertained fact, that their childr. 
are naturally more acute, intelligent, and docile, than Vj 
children of the inferior castes, age and other cucszt 
stances being equsl. 

Dr Gbsoory, in treating of the temperaments in !^ 
Conspechu Medidna, Tkeoreticae, says, 'IIiijusmAi 
varietatos non corporis modo, venim et animi quo|% 
plerumque congenit», nonnun quam haf^reditariap, oti«v- 
vantur. Hoc modo parentes stppe in proles rc^^ 
viscunt ; certe parentibns libori similes sunt, non r?^ 
tnm modo et corporis formam, sed animi Indolrm. (• 
virtutes, et vitia. Imperiosa gens Claudia din Ro?* 
floruit, impigra, ferox, supcrba ; cadem il1achrymab:'.tr 
Tiberium, tristissimum tyrcnnum, prodaxit ; tandcs 
in immanem Caligulam, et Claud ium, et Agrip^unan 
ipsumque demum Neronem, post soxcentus annos, d^ 
8itnra.*t — Cap. i. sect. 16. 

Phrenology reveals the principle on which thr** 
phenomena take place. Mental talents and dispos 
tions are determined by the size and constitution of tS 
brain. The brain is a portion of our organised systnx. 
and as such is subject to the organic laws, by one a- 
which its qualities are transmitted by hereditary desoes: 
This law, however faint or obscure it may a^ipear in in- 
dividual cases, becomes absolutely undeniable in ra- 
tions. When we place the collection of Hindoo, Cb- 
rib, Negro, New Holland, North American, and Euk^ 
poan skulls, possessed by tho Phrenological Societr 
m juxtaposition, we perrcive a national form and coo- 
biiMtion of organs in each actual! o' t-iT«1in<r it«?elf npoc 
our notice, and corresponding with the luiu'.u* 'ir-tr. 
ten of the respective tribes; the cerebral detect.- 
ment of one tribe is seen to differ as widely from tha: 
of another, as the European mind does from that of the 
New Hollander. Here, then, each Hindoo, Chinese, 
New Hollander, Negro, and Charib, obviously inherits 
fit>m his parents a certain general type of head ; and » 
does each European. If, then, the general forms aui 
proportions are thus eo palpably transmitted, can wc 

" Very yonnf hens lay small eni ; bac a breedur cif fowh 
will never set these to be hatched, because the animala pnh 
diiced be feeble and imperfecily developed. They seim ihi 
larseat and fresheat esg^, and endeSTOur to rear (he bealihiea 
stock pnasible. 

t P»renu frequently live again In their ofik|)rinff. li Isqofei 
crrtaiii that children rewmliie their parents, not onTj in cmtnta- 
nance and the form nf their bodjr, but nJao in their mental disp^^ 
sltions id tlieir rinaes snd vices, fcc 
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9ubt that the mdividual varieties follow the same rule, 
lodified slightly by causes peculiar to the paienta of 
le individuall The differences of national character 
'e equally conspicuous as those of national hrainM^ and 

is surprising now permanently both endure. It is 
t>6erved by an author in the Edinburgh Review^ that 
the Vicentine district is, as every one knows, and has 
sen for ages, an intergral part of the Venetian domi- 
ions, professing the same religion, and governed by 
10 same laws, as the other continental provinces of 
enice ; yet the English character is not more different 
om ihe French, than that of the Vicentine from the 
*aduan ; while the contrast between the Vicentine and 
is other neighbours, the Veronese, is hardly less re- 
larkable.* — No. Ixxxiv. p. 469. 

If, then, form, size, and constitution of brain, are 
■ansmitted from parents to children, if thesft determine 
atural mental talents and dispositions, which in their 
im exercise the greatest influence over the happi- 
ess of individuals through the whole of life, it be- 
omes extremely important to discover according to 
.'hat laws this transmission takes place. Three prin* 
iples present themselves to our consideration, at the 
rst aspect of the question. Either, in the first place, 
ie constitution and qjualities of brain, which the pa- 
snts themselves inherit at birth, are transmitted abso- 
jtcly, so that the children, sex following sex, are exact 
opies, without variation or modification, of the one pa* 
ent or the other ; or, secondly, the natural and inherent 
ualities of the father and mother combine, and are 
ransmitted in a modified form to the offspring; or, 
hirdly, the qualities of the children "^re determined 
}intly by the constitution of the stock, and by the fa- 
ulties which predominate in power and activity in the 
•arents, at the particular time when the oi^;anic exist- 
nce of each child commences. 

Experience shows that the first cannot be the law ; 
!>r, as oftcn«mcntioned, a real law of nature admits oif 
o exceptions, and it is well established, that the minds 
f children are not exact copies, without variation or 
nodification, of those of the parents, sex following sex. 
ieither can the second be the law, because it is equal- 
Y certain that the minds of children, although some- 
iTnes, are not always^ in talents and disposition, per- 
Bct modifications of those of the father and mother. 
f this law prevailed, no child would be a copy of the 
&ther, none a copy of the mother, nor of any collateral 
elation, but each would be invariably a compound of 
he two parents, and all the children would be exactly 
iike, sex only excepted. Experience shows, that this 
annot be the law. What then, does experience say 

the third idea, that the mental character of each child 

1 determined by the particular quaUties of the stock, 
ombined with those which predominate in the parents, 
rhen its existence commenced. 

J have already adverted to the influence of the stock, 
nd shall now illustrate that of the condition of the pa- 
ents, when existence is communicated. 

A strong illustration, in the case of the lower ani- 
Hals, appeared in the Edinburgh Review, No. Izxxiv. 
1.467. 

* Every one conversant with beasts,' says the review- 
T, 'knows, that not only their natural, but that many 
»f their acquired qualities, are transmitted by the parents 
o their offspring. Perhaps the most curious example 
if the latter fact may bo found in the pointer. 

' This animal is endowed with the natural instinct of 
nnding game, and stealing upon his prey, which he 
lurprises, having first made a short pause, in order to 
aunch himself upon it with more security of success. 
Phis sort of senicoUm in his proceedings, man converts 
nto ayui/ stop, and teaches him to be as much pleased 
it seeing the bird or beast drop by the shooter^s gun, as 
It taking it himself. The staunchest dog of this kind, 
md of £e original pointer, is of Spanish origin, and 
Hir own, is derived from this race, crossed with that of 



the foxhound, or other breed of dog, for the sake of im- 
proving his speed. This mixed and factitious race, of 
course, naturally partakes less of the true pointer cha- 
racter ; that is to say, is less disposed to stop, or at 
least he makes a shorter stop at game. The factitious 
pointer is, hoy>cver, disciplined, in this country, vUo 
itaunchness ; and, what ts most singular, this (quali- 
ty IS, IN A GREAT DRGREB INHERITED BY HIS PUPPY, 

who, may be seen earnestly standing at swallows or 
pigeons in a farm-yard. For intuition, though it leads 
the offspring to exercise his parents* faculties, does not 
instruct him how to direct them. The preference of his 
master afterwards guides him in his selection, and teach- 
es him what game is better worth pursuit. On the 
other hand, the pointer of pure Spanish race, unless he 
happen to be well broke himself, which in the .south of 
Europe seldom happens, produces a race which are all 
but unteachable, according to our notions of a pointer's 
business. They will make a stop at their game, as 
natural instinct prompts them, but seem incapable of 
being drilled into the habits of the animal, which edu- 
cation has formed in this country, and has rendered as 
I have said, in some degree, capable of transmitting his 
acquirements to his descendants. 

* Acquired habits arc hereditary in otber animals be- 
sides dogs. English sheep, probably from the greater 
richness of our pastures, feed very much together ; 
while Scotch sheep are obliged to extend and scatter 
themselves over their hills, for the better discovery of 
food. Yet the English sheep, on being transfc^cd to 
Scotland, keep tfteir old habit of feeding in a mass, 
though so little adapted .to their new country ; so do 
their descendants ; and the English sheep is not tho- 
roughly naturalized into the necessities of his place till 
the third generation. The same tbinj? may be observ- 
ed as to the nature of his food, that is observed in his 
mode of seeking it. When turnips were introduced 
from England into Scotland, it loaa only the third gene- 
ration which heartily adopted this diet, the first having 
been starved into an acquiescence in it.' 

In these instances, long continued impres«ons on 
the parents appear to have at last effected change of dis- 
position in the offspring. 

* We have seen,* says an author whom I have al- 
ready quoted, * how wonderfully the bee works — ac- 
cording to rules discovered by man th6usands of years 
after the insect had followed them with perfect accu- 
racy. The same little animal seems to be acquainted 
with principles of which we are still ignorant. We 
can, by crossing, vary the forms of cattle with as- 
tonishing nicety ; but we have no means of altering 
the nature of an animal, once bom, by means of treat- 
ment and feeding. This power, however, is undeni- 
ably possessed by the bees. When the queen-bee is 
lost, by death or otherwise, they choose a grub from 
among those who are bom for workers ; they make 
three cells into one, and placing the grub there, they 
build a tube round it ; they afterwards build another 
cell, of a pyramidal form, into which the grub grows : 
they feed it with peculiar food, and tend it with extreme 
care. It becomes, when transformed from the worm 
to the fly, not a worker, but a queen-bee.* — Objects, 
Advantages, and Pleasures of Science, p. 33. It ia 
difi[icult to conceive that man vdll ever possess such % 
power as this last. 

Man, however, as an organized being, is subject te 
laws similar to those which govern the organization of 
the lower animals. Dr Pritchard, in his Researches into 
the Physical History of Mankind, has brought forwent 
a variety of interesting facts and opinions on this sub- 
ject of transmission of nercditary qualities in the humaa 
race. Ho says, ' Children resemble, in feature and 
% constitution, both parents, but, I think, more generally 
the father. In the breeding of horses and oxen, greet 
importance is attached, by experienced propagators, to 
the male. In sheep, it is commonly observed thai 
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bbek rams beget black Iambs. In the human species, 
aisoi, the complexion chiefly followa that of the father ; 
aad I beliere U to be a general fact, that the offspring of 
a Ufuk father and white mother is much darker than the 
mgfnj of a vhiu father and a black mother.' — VoL 
B. p. 551. These facts appear to me to be referable to 
both causes. The stock must have had some influence, 
bot the mother, in all these cases, is not impressed by 
her own colour, because she does not look on herself; 
while x^ father* s complexion must strikingly attract her 
attection, and may, in this way, give the da^er tinge 
to the odspring.* 

Dr Pnicha^ states the result of his investigations 
te be. First, That the organization of the offspring is 
ahnjs modelled according to the type of the original 
Mtructure of ihe parent ; and Secondly, * That changes, 
produced by external causes in the appearance or con- 
stitoboD of the individual are temporary ; and, in ^ne- 
raL acquiicil characters are transient ; they termmate 
wrii the indiridoal, and hare no influence on the pro- 
ge=T ' — X6L ii, p. 536. He supports the first of these 
pracotaiioos by a Tariety of facts occurring * in the por- 
crroe hadly,' * in the hereditary nature of com- 
pkxxcx.* and, * in the growth of supernumerary fingers 
azad to n espoi>*ing deficiencies.* * Maupertuis 
aucaed this phenomenon ; he assures us, that 
lere two Canultes in Germany, who have been 
iBts^rzssbgd ibr seT^al generations by six finffcrs on 
•i-^ ani the same number of toes on each fooi,* 
Ke ads::s. at the same time, that the second 
is of more diflScult proof, and that an 
o^dMo. ccrcuT to it * has been maintained by some 
wTi&rr^ zzd a Taiaetr of singular (acts hare been re- 
faaetf a scrcKoct of sL* BcC many of these relations, 
as be j'sc> obecnres^ are obTiously &Mes. 

Is re^a^ tt» cie SoresoLs^ propositions^ I would ch- 
±a£ X aumrVst (£:scact9on exists between trans- 
cf aaofsstroK^t^es. or muiikuons, i^hich const*- 
izt^cns so^ or ahscractioas from, the natural hnea- 
of :2e bai!y, and tra rwmwvis on of a mere tendency 
BK yarrxzliz orziss to a greater or less derelopment 
of ixir sarmi rrsctiona. This list appears to me to 
be TTthfrnr ed bw the scare of the parents, at the time 
waen exsaieDce » conniunjcated to the odE^pring. On 
tfua pam£ Dr P^rsr'Trtrd say^^ " The cpmioa which Ibrm- 

fiuch )ias been eetertamed by some 

aa&aeerwhom isTk Dbrwin, that at the 

arganaaaon c uum e — .es in the ovum, that 

aSer theLme cf cooccpcoa. the structure 

df tile fiecas m capabie «f uuier^u aig modiDcacioD from 
on ste BUEii jr SKBMs of the parent, does 
it mg e vsg so amprobable. It is contradicted, 
br 30 ^eu n pn y ^Ju h^gT. Is is an opinion of 
andent pmalcnee. sad mcybe traced to so re>- 
E Tsssd. that its rsc caonot be atsnbutcd to the 
daaons of pciLaaapoccs» and it is di&ult to ac- 
CMunt Sot the oiu^ui of such, a persuasDOo, vnlcas we 
ancTTbe X to &cts which happewrd to be o h a e n e d ,' 
p. SS«. 

A xrdiine nd ^ndensiibfe proof of the efiect oo th^ 
t haiMM er tai ii*<pOBi!2ons of chJihen, produced by the 
fena if '-Tr3m *nnsnut:ed to them by hereditary de- 
9emnt. s ui be rbuaii m the progeny of munages be- 
tween Eamcttons. woose bmna possess a ^Tounble 
drveiomocnr it rhe moral and incellecutal organa, and 
Hindcap» and -^atire Am^tcana, whose bnms are inJ»- 
ror \A I'ltsiTT^ igr-e, tad r^T?»^'-t the cgctwnwtanre 
as wntr'':ir*T srrAinc. :aat tlie :i*.lr"n ot such onions 
an xcc't'-ll" 5.:"Tror n nacn'ol • lo^'ies to 'Jie naciire, 
w^?e rw-r ir»f •*;:11 :r. eror Uj ^^ EirQ'^«'An parvot- 
fapta.n Franker >!-■«. 'jaf ±e iii:->nM Aiii-*rcan In- 
diana •• ar» ■zcon *:::•' "w^icV a nnxi Ico-U'^ir pvoiW-? ; and, 
wiitr^ "Tie *XD«»T:n«'^r« za^j X'i'n 'niivLt', juve shown 
trrr^. -syr'Tr-esB •: 'i.~i:n^. ind'« i'.iiT'-csistoSeta'i^t. 
iweT«»r. ::een ai^iIt atrcA.*^**^** P- ^^- Ho 
lack "s^tM jkj iixrik-cutuxwi t gp> 




adds, * It has been remaiked, I do not know with wha 
truth, that half breeds riiow mora personal rnur^j 
than die pure breeds.* Captain Baad Hall, and rt^ 
writen on South America, mention that the olTspi:^ 
of native American and Spanirii pareata, constit;:^ 
the most active, vigorous, and powerful portion of tx 
inhabitants of these countries ; and many of tbem rnii 
to high commands during the revolutionary war. Sti 
much is this the case in Hindostan, that several writer 
have already pointed to the mixed race there, as ot?.- 
ously destinea to become the future sovereifrna of In- 
dia. These individuals inherit from the native ^n\ 
a certain adaptation to the climate, and from the E: 
ropean parent a higher development of brain, tne tr. 
combined constituting their superiority. 

Another example of the same law occurs in Pena 
In that country, it is said that the custom has exissr: 
for ages among the noblea, of porchaatng beautifi;;! ^ 
male Circassian captives, and (onning alliances w:: 
them as wives. It is sscertained that the CircaaR£ 
fonn of brain stands comparatively high in the develjc> 
ment of the moral and intellectual orsans. * And u i 
mentioned by some travellers, that the nee of not^: 
in Persia is the most giAed in natural qualities, boif^ 
and mental, of any cuss of that neople ; a fact ^ 
metrically opposite to that which taxes place in Spazi 
and other European countries, where the nobles zntr' 
many constantly with each other, and set the oigau 
laws altogether at defiance. 

The degeneracy and even idiocy of some of the s- 
ble and royal families of Spain and Portugal, from tdsc- 
lying nieces, and other near relations, ia well knotim 
and defective brains, in all these cases are observed 

Hie &tber of Napoleon Bonapaktk, says .V 
Waltse Scott, ' is stated to have poaseaaed a vtr 
handsome person, a talent for eloquence, and a vivicj- 
of intellect which he transmitted to his eon. * < It w-j 
in the middle of crril discord, fights, and akirmi»hf» 
that Chaklks Boxapakts marned L.£titia Kaxo 
Lisn, one of the DMSt beautiful young wromen of 'J:s 
island, and possessed of a great deal of fimmeas of o> 
acter. She partook of the dangen o( her husbaa 
durim; the years of civU war, and ts said to have accoc- 
panied him on borsebiick on some militaty expeditii^j 
or perhaps hasty flicrhts, shortly beibie her being de> 
er^ of the future Emperor.* — Life ef Xafolaon Bo> 
XAFAKTi, voL uu pu 6. 

The murder of Davip Rizao was popetrated h 
amed nobles, arith many circnaatancea of violecct 
aad tcfTor, m the presence of Maiy, Queen of Scot- 
land, shortly beKxe the birth of her aon, afierwani^ 
James the First of Fngtaisi The constitotiona] bs- 
hilitv of thb mooaich to eworiona of fear, is reconk: 
aa a chatactetistic of his mind ; and it has even ber^i 
caeutaxied that he started uvohmtarily at the sight c: 
a dnwc swoid. Queen M-uv was not deficient is 
courxge, ata! the S:j:irt5s bo;'* before aad after Jani€« 
the First, wirre dc>t:r:gui:$hed for this quality ; so dttt 
he was a auirked excepCNxi to the diespositions of his 
fiumly. Nopotcivi and James focn strtkiog contnsu ; 
and It may be r^uuxkcd that the mind of Napoleon's 
m'^fiher appears to hiv? rtwa to the dan^r to which ^he 
was expowed. and braved Kt ; while the circumstances 
in wh;ch Queen Mary was placed, arcre calculated u- 
incmire her with fetf alorie. 

Farther evidence o:* tee same taw ouy still be men- 
tiooed. Esq'.:iroi2, tho c<Ic^>nttfd French medin 
wnter . in adv^mng to *Jk- causes of nadoesa, mentions 
that BiAny oh^drva w.x>:«e eij^tence dated frvNn penod« 
when the horracs of Lie Freiach Revohition vrere <{ 
their he^::lt. turned out subsequently to be weak, nerr- 
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us, and Irritiblc in mind, extremely susceptible of im- 
ressions, and liable, by the least extraordinary excite- 
lent, to be thrown into absolute insani^. Again, in a 
ise which fell under my observation, the father of a familv 
us sick, had a partial recovery, but relaraed, declined, 
id in two montna died. Seven months alter his death, a 
m was bom, of the full age ; and the oriein of whose 
listence was referable to the period of the partial re- 
9very. At that time, and during the subsequent two 
lonms, the faculties of the mother were in the highest 
:atc of excitement, in ministering to her husband, to 
hom (the was greatly attached ; and, after bis death, 
le same excitement continued to operate, for she was 
icn loaded with the char^ of a numerous family, but 
ot depressed ; for her circumstances were comfbrta- 
ie. The child is now more than ten years old ; and, 
hile his constitution is the most delicate, his develop- 
lent of the mental organs, and the natural activity of 
icse, is decidedly the greatest of the family. Another 
lustration of the sanoe law is found in the fact, that, 
rhen two parties marry very young, the eldest of their 
tiildren |rencrally inherits a less favorable development 
f the moral and intellectual organs, than those pro- 
uccd in more mature age, — ^which is in exact corre»- 
ondcnce with the doctrine, that the animal faculties 
1 men, in general, are most vigorous in early life, and 
rill then be n)ost readily transmitted to offspring. In- 
ecd, it appears difficult to account for the wide varie- 
les in the form of the brain in children of the same fa- 
lily, unless on the principle, that the organs which 
rcdominate in activity and vigor in the parents, at the 
line when existence is communicated, determine the 
sndoncy of corresponding organs to develop them- 
clvcs largely in the children. If this is really the law 
f nature, as there is creat reason for believing, then 
arents, in whom combativeness and destructiveness 
re in habitual activity, will transmit these organs, in 

state of high development and excitement, to their 
hildren ; and those in whom the moral and intellectual 
Tfrans exist in supreme vigour, will transmit these in 
:rcatpst prrfeclion. 

This view is in harmony with the fact that •hildren 
;cnerally, although not universally, resemble the parents 
1 tlicir mental qualities; because the largest or^ns 
•eing naturally the most active, the general and habitual 
tatc of the parents will be strongly marked by those 
rhich predominate in size in their own brains ; and on 
he principle of predominance in activity and energy 
ausmg the transmission of similar qualities to the 
offspring, the children will, in this way, very generally 
cscmbie tlie parents. But they will not always do so ; 
>(K:ausc, even Mary Macinnes, in whom the moral and 
ntcUectual organs weye extremely deficient, might have 
>een exposed to external in6uendes which, for the time 
>eing, might have excited them to unwonted vivacity ; 
md, according to the rule, as now explained, a child, 
lating its existence from that period, might have in- 
lerited a higher oiganization of brain than her own. 
!>r, a person with a very excellent moral development, 
night, by some particular occurrence, have his animal 
7rop>cnsities roused to unwonted vigour, and his moral 
lentiments thrown, for the time, into the shade ; and 
my offspring connected with that condition, would 
prove inferior to himself in the development of the moral 
organs, and greatly surpass him in toe size of those of 
the propensities. 

I do not present these views as ascertained phreno- 
logical science, but as inferences strongly supported by 
facts, and consistent with known phenoyiena. If we 
suppose them to be true, they will greatly strengthen 
the motives for preserving the habitual supremacy of 
the moral sentiments and intellect, when, by doing so, 
improved moral and intellectual capacities may be con- 
ferred on offspring. If it be true that this lower world, 
so far as mwi is concerned, is framed to harmonize with 
the lupremAcy of the higher faculties of the mind, what 



a noble prospect would this law open up of the poen- 
bility of man ultimately becomins capable of puckiff • 
himself more fully in accordance with tfie Divine insti- 
tutions, than he has hitherto been able to accomplish; 
and, in consequence, of reaping numberless enjsymeDts 
that appear destined for him by his Creator, and avoid- 
ing tlx>usands of miseries that now render his life a se- 
ries of calamities. The views here expounded alt9 
harmonize with the second principle of this Essay, 
namely. That, as activity in the faculties is the fountain 
of enjoyment, the whole constitution of nature is dd» 
signedly framed to call on them for ceaseless ezertbn. 
What scope for observation, reflection, the exercise of 
moral sentiments, and regulating of animal impulas, 
does not this picture of nature present ! 

I cordially agree, however, with Dr Pritchard, thtl 
this subject is still involved in very great obscurity. 
* We know not,' says he, ' bv what means any of ths 
facts we remark are effected ; and the utmost we caa 
hope to attain, is, by tracing the connexion of circum- 
stances, to learn from what combinations of tbsm ws 
may expect to witness particular results,* — Vol. ti, p.. 
542. But much of the darkness may be traced to ths 
past ignorance of mankind concerning the functions of 
the brain. If we consider that it has all along been ths 
most important organ of our system ; that, from its of- 
fice, mental impressions must almost necessarily havs 
exercised a powerful influence over the development 
of its parts, and that the relative size of these deter* 
mines the predominance of particular talents and dis- 
positions ; but, nevertheless, that all ])ast observations 
have been conducted without the knowledge of thsss 
principles ; it will not appear marvellous that merely 
confusion and contradiction have existed in the results 
drawn. At the present moment, accordingly, almost 
all that phrenologists can pretend to accomplish, is, to 
I point out the mighty void ; to offer an exposition of its 
I causes ; and to state such inferences as their own very 
limited observations have hitherto enabled them to d^ 
dnce. Far from pretending to be in possession of cer- 
tain and complete knowledge on this subject, I am in* 
clined to think, that, although every conjecture now 
hazarded were true, several centuries of observation will 
probably be required to render the principles completel/ 
practical. At present we have almost no information 
concerning the effects, on the children, of different 
temperaments, of different combinations in the cers- 
bral organs, of differences of age, die. in the parents. 

It is astonishing, however, to what extent mere pecu* 
niary interests excite men to investigate and observe 
the Natural Laws, and how small sn influence moni 
and rational considerations exert in leading them to do 
so. Before a common insurance company will under- 
take the risk of paying £100, on the death of an indi- 
vidual, they require the following questions to be an- 
swered by credible and intelligent witnesses : 

* 1. How long have you known Mr A B 1 
' 2. Has he had the gout 1 

' 3. Has he had a spitting of blood, asthma, consump- 
tion, or other pulmonary complaint ? 

* 4 Do you consider him at all predii^xwed to any of 
these complaints 1 

* 5. Has he been afHicted with fits, Or mental derange- 
ment 1 

* 6. Do you think his constitution perfectly good, in 
tho common acceptation of the term 1 

* 7. Are liis haDits in every respect strictly regulir 
and temperate 1 

* 8. Is he at present in ^ood health 1 

* 9. Is there any thing in his form, habits of livings 
or business, which you are of opinion may shortsb Itti 
lifel 

* 10. What complaints are his family most snbjeei 
tol 

* 11. Are you aware of any reason why an insiusneo 
might not with safct; be effected on his Ufo }' 
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A man and woman about to many, have in the gene- 
itl caae, the health and happiness of five or more hu- 
man beings depending on their attention to considera- 
tion, essentially the same as the foregoing, and yet 
how much less scrupulous are they than the mere spec- 
ulators in money. 

There is no moral difficulty in admitting and admir- 
iDg the wisdom and benevolence of the institution, by 
which good qualities are transmitted from parents to 
children ; but it is frequently held as unjust to the lat- 
ter, that they should inherit parental deficiencies, and 
so be made to sufTer for sins which they did not com- 
mit. In solving this difficulty, I must again refer to 
the supremacy of the moral sentiments, as the theory 
of the constitution of the world. The animal propen- 
sities are all selfish, and regard only the immediate and 
apparent Interest of the individual ; while the higher 
sentiments delight in that which communicates the 
greatest quantity of enjoyment to the greatest number. 
Now, let us suppose me law of hereditary descent to 
be abrogated altogether, that is to say, that each indi- 
Tidual of the race at birth were endowed with fixed 
nasoral qualities, without the slightest reference to 
what his parents had been, or done ; — ^this form of con- 
stitution would obviously cut off every possibility of 
improvement in the race. Ever^ phrenologist knows, 
that the New Hollanders, Chanbs, and other savage 
tribes, are distinguished by great deficiencies in the 
moral and intellectual organs.* If, however, it be true, 
that considersble development of intellectual organs 
is indispensable to the comprehension of science, and 
the practice of virtue, it would, on the present suppo- 
sition, be impossible to raise the New Hollanders, as a 
people, one step higher in capacity for intelligence and 
virtue than they now are. We might cultivate each ge- 
neration up to the limit of its powers, but there the im- 
provement, and a low one it would be, would stop ; for the 
next generation, being| produced with brains equally defi- 
cient m the moral and mtellectual regions, no principle of 
increasing amelioration would exist. The same re- 
marks are applicable to every tribe of mankind. If we 
assume modem Europeans as the standard, then, if the 
law of hereditary descent were abrogated, every defi- 
ciency that at tlus moment is attributable to imperfect 
or disproportionate development of brain, would be ir- 
remediable, and continue as long as the race existed. 
Each generation inight be cultivated till the summit 
level 01 its capacities was attained, but Uiere each suc- 
ceeding generation would remain. "When we contrast 
with this prospect the very opposite effects flowing 
from the law of hereditary transmission of qualities in 
an increasing ratio, the whole advantages are at once 
perceived to be on the side of the latter constitution. 
According to this rule, the children of the individuals 
who have obeyed the organic, the moral, and the intel- 
lectual laws, would start from the highest level of their 
parents, not only in acquired knowledge, but in conse- 
quence of that very obedience, they would inherit an 
enlarged development of the moral and mtellectual or- 
gans, and thereby enjoy an increasinj^ capability of dis- 
covering and obeymg the Creator's institutions. This 
improvement, will, no doubt, have its limits ; but it 
may probably extend to that point at which man will 
be capable ofplacir^ himself in harmony with the natu- 
ral laws. Ine efiort necessary to maintain himself 
there, will still provide for the activity of his faculties. 

2dly, We may suppose the law of hereditary descent 
to be limited to the transmission of gpod, and abrogated 
as to the transmission of bad qualities ; and it may be 
thought that this arrangement would be more benevo- 
lent and Just. There are objections to this view, how- 
ever, which do not occur at once to the mind. We see 
as matter of fact, that a vicious and debased parent is 
'defective in the moral and intellectual organs. 

" if demoaKratsd by specimens In moK Fhrenolc 



Now, if his children should take up exactly the 
development as himself, this would be transmission of 
imperfections, which is the very point objected to ; or* 
if ne were to take up a development fixed by nature, 
and not at all referable to that of the parent ; this would 
render the whole race stationary in tneir first condition, 
without the possibility of improvement in their capaci- 
ties, which also wo have seen would be an evil grc^ily 
to be deprecated. 

3dly. The bad development might be supposed to 
transmit, by hereditary descent, a good development ; 
but this would set at naught the supremacy of justice 
and benevolence ; it would render the consequences oi 
contempt for, and violation of the divine laws, and of 
obedience to them, in this particular, precisely alike. 
The debauchee, the cheat, the murderer, and the 
robber, would according to this view, be able to 
look upon the prospects of their prosperity, with thf 
same confidence in their welfare and happiness, as the 
pious and intelligent Christian, who had sought to 
know God and to obey his institutions during his \whole 
life. Certainly no individual, in whom the higher sen- 
timents prevail, will for a moment re^rd this imagined 
change as any improvement on the Creator's arrange- 
ments. What a host of motives to moral and religious 
conduct would at once be withdrawn, were such a 
spectacle of divine government exhibited to the mind. 
In proportion as the brain is improved, the aptitude of 
man for discovering and obeying the natural laws will 
be increased. For example, it appears to me that the na- 
tive American savages, and native New Hollanders, 
cannot, with their present brains, adopt European civi- 
lization. The reader will find in the Porenological 
Collections specimens of their skulls, and, on compa- 
ring them with those of Europeans, he will observe 
that in the former, the organs of reflecting intellect, 
Ideality, Conscientiousness, and BenevoTence., are 
greatly inferior in size to the same organs in the latter. 
If, by obeying the organic laws, the moral and intellec- 
tual organs of these savages could be considerably en- 
larged, they would desire civilization, and would adc^ 
it when\)fiered. If this view be well founded, all meau 
used for their cultivation, which are not calculated a: 
the same time to improve their cerebral organization, 
will be limited in their effects by the narrow capacities 
attending their present development. In youth, all the 
oi^ns of the body are more susceptible of modifica- 
tion than in advanced age ; and hence the effects of ed- 
ucation on the young may arise from the greater sus- 
ceptibility of the brain to impressions at that period than 
later. 

4thly. It may be supposed that human happiness 
would have been more completely secured, by endow- 
ing all individuals at birth with that degree of^dcvelop- 
ment of the moral and intellectual organs, which would 
have best fitted them for discovering and obeying the 
Creator's institutions, and by preventing all aberrations 
from this standard ; just as the lower animals appear 
to have received instincts and capacities, adjusted with 
the most perfect wisdom to their conditions. Two re- 
marks occur on this supposition. First ; We are oot 
competent at present to judge correctly how f*r the 
development actually bestowed on the human race, 
is, or is not, wisely adapted to their circumstances ; 
for there may, by possibility, be departments* in the 
great system of human society, exactly suited to all ex- 
isting forms of brain, not imperfect throush disease, 
if our knowledge were sufficient to discover £ein. The 
want of a natural index to the mental dispositions and 
capacities of individuals, and of a philosophical theory 
of the constitution of society, has hitherto precluded 
the possibility of aniving at sound conclusions on this 
question. It appears to me probable, that while there 
niay be great room for improvement in the talents and 
dispositions of vast numbers of individuala, the imper- 
fections uf the race in general may not be so great, as 
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we, in <rar piiBBent state of ignorance of the aptitudes 
of particolar persons for particular situations, are prone 
to infer. But, secondly, on the principle that activity in 
the faculties is the fountain of enjoyment, it may be con- 
sidered whether additional motives to the exercise of 
the moral and intellectual powers, and consequently, 
greater happiness, are not conferred by leaving men, 
within certain limits, to regulate the talents and ten- 
dencies of their descendants, than by endowing each 
individual with the best qualities, independently of the 
conduct of his parents. 

On the whole, therefore, thero seems reason for con- 
cluding, that the actual institution, by which both good 
and bad qualities* are transmitted, is fraught with 
higher advantages to the race, than ^e abrogation of 
the law of transmission altogether; or than the sup- 
posed change of it, by which bad men would trans- 
mit good qualities to their children. The actual law, 
when viewed b^ the moral sentiments and intellect, 
both in its principles and consequences, appears bene- 
ficial and expedient. When an individual sufferer, 
therefore, complains of its operation, he regards it 
through the animal faculties alone; his self-love is 
annoyed and he carries his thought no farther. He 
never stretches his mind forward to the consequences 
to mankind at large, if the law which grieves him were 
reversed. The animal faculties regard nothing beyond 
their own immediate and apparent interest, and they do 
not oven discern it correctly ; for no arrangement that 
is beneficial for the race can be injurious to individuals, 
if its operations in regard to them were distinctly trac- 
od. The abrogation of the rule, therefore, under which 
Lhey complain, would, we may be certain, bring ten 
thousand times greater evils, even upon themselves, 
than its continuance. 

On the other hand, an individual sufferer under a he- 
-i>ditary pain, in whom the moral and intellectual facul- 
ies predominate, who should see tlie principle and 
consequences of the institution of hereditary descent, 
i!s now ex|dained, would not murmur at them as un- 
ust ; he would bow with submission, to an institu- 
ion, which he perceived to be fraught with blessings 

the race, when it was known and observed, and the 
rery practice of this reverential acquiescence would be 
;o delightful, that it would diminish, in a great degree, 
he severity of the evil. Besides, he would see the 
looT of mercy standing widely open, and inviting his 
etum; he would perceive that every step which he 
Dade in his own person towards exact obedience to 
he Creator's institutions, would remove b^ so much 
he organic penalty transmitted throu^ his parents* 
ransgressions, ana that his posterity would reap the 
uil l^nefits of his more dutiful observance. 

It may be objected to the law of hereditary transmis- 
ion of organic qualities, that the children of a blind and 
ime father have sound eyes and limbs : But, in the 1st 
ilace, these defects are generally the result of accident 
•r disease, occurring either during pregnancy, or poste- 
ior to birth, and seldom or never the operation of iia- 
ure ; and, consequently, the ori^nal pnysical princi- 
tles remaining entire in the constitution, the bodily im-. 
.erfections are not transmitted to the progeny. 2dly. 
^'liere the defects are congenite or constitutional, it 
reqoently happens that they are transmitted through 
ucces^ive generations. This is exemplified in deaf- 
ess, in blindness, and even in the possession of super- 
lumerary fingers or toes. The reason why such pocu- 
Arittcs are not transmitted to all the progeny, appears 

^ In using ihe popular expressionfl * good qnalhies, -and *bad 
tia lities,* 1 do nm mean lo insinuair, ihat any of the tendenelea 
c!*tuwed on man are eMeiitially bad in themaelTea. Deatruc- 
veneM and Acquiaitlveneaa, for example, are, when properly 

1 reeled, unquesiionably good ; biH iliey become the eoorces of 
vil. when their organs are too targe, fn proportion to those of 
xc iiioral ecniiments and inieliea. By bad qualities, therefore, 
nl^Mrays mean either diaeaae, br unfavorable propoitioDS amoof 
)C different organa. 
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to be simply that, in general, only one parent is defoc* 
tive. If the father, for instance, be blind or deaf, the mo- 
ther is generally free from that imperfection, and her 
influence naturally extends to, and modifies the result 
in, the progeny. 

If the law of hereditary transmission of mental qua- 
lities be, as now explained, dependent on the organs in 
highest excitement in the parents, it will account for 
the varieties, along with the general resemblance, that 
occur in children of the same marriage. It will account 
also for the circumstance of genius being sometimes 
transmitted and sometimes not. Unless both parents pos- 
sess the developments and temperament of genius, the law 
would not certainly transmit these qualities to the chil- 
dren; and even although both did possess these endow- 
ments, they would be transmitted only on condition of the 
parents obeying the organic laws, one of which forbids that 
excessive exertion of the mental and corporeal functions, 
which exhausts and debilitates the system ; an error 
almost universally committed by person? endowed with 
high orimnal talent, under the present condition of igno- 
rance of the natural laws, and erroneous fashions and 
institutions of society. The supposed law would be 
disproved by cases of weak, imbecile, and vicious chil- 
dren, being bom to parents whose own constitution and 
habits had been in the highest accordance with the or- 
ganic, moral, and intellectual laws ; but no such cases 
have hitherto come under my observation. 

Farther ; afrer birth, it is quite certain that the organs 
most active in the parents have a decided tendency to 
cause and increase m the size of corresponding organs 
in the children, by habitually exciting and exercisii^ 
them, which favors their growth. According to this 
law, habitual severity, chioing, and imperious conduct, 
proceeding from over-active Self-esteem and Destruc- 
tiveness in the parents, rouse these faculties in the chil- 
dren, produce hatred and resistance, and increase the 
activity of the same organs, while those of the moral 
sentiments and intellect are left in a state of apathy. 

Rules, however, are best taught by cxainples ; and 
I shall, therefore, proceed to mention some facts that 
have fallen under my own notice, or been communi- 
cated to me from authentic sources, illustrative of the 
practical consequences of infringing the law of heredi- 
tary descent. 

A man, aged about fifty, possessed a brain, in which 
the animal, moral and knowing intellectual or^nswere 
all strong, but the reflecting weak. He was pious, but 
destitute of education ; he married an unhealthy young 
woman, deficient in moral development, but of consider- 
able force of character ; and several children were bom. 
The father and mother were far from being happv ; and 
when the chiUren attained to eighteen or twentw years 
of age, they were adepts in ever^ species of immorality 
and profligacy ; they picked their father's pockets, stole 
his goods, and got them sold back to him, by accom- 
plices, for money, which was spent in bettingand coc!; 
fighting, drinking, and low debaucheiy. The father 
was heavily grieved ; but knowinff only two resources, 
he beat the children severely as long as he was able, 
and pray^ for them ; his own words were, that * if 
after that, it pleased the Lord to make vessels of wrath 
of them, the Lord's will must just be done.* I men- 
tion this last observation, not in jest, but in great 
seriousness. It was impossible not to pity the unhap- 

gf father ; yet, who that sees the mstitutions of the 
reator to be in themselves wise, but in this instance 
to have been directly violated, will not acknowledge 
that the bitter PUigs of the poor old man were the con- 
sequences of his own iterance ; and that it was an 
erroneous view of the divine administration, which led 
him to overlook his own mistakes, and to attribute to 
the Almighty the purpose of making vessels of wrath of 
his children, as the only explanation which he could 
give of their wicked dispositions. Who that sees the 
cause of hismiseiymust not lament that his piety should 
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not have been enlightened by philosophy, and directed 
to obedience, in the first instance, to the orsanic insti- 
tutions of the Creator, as one of the prescribed condi* 
tions, without observance of which he Lad no title toez* 
pect a blessing upon his offspring. 

In another mstancc, a man, in whom the animal or- 
gans, particularly those of Combativeness and Destruc- 
tivenesB, were very large, but with a pretty fair moral 
and intellectual development, married, asainst her in- 
clination, a young woman, fashionable and showily edu- 
cated, but with a ver)' decided deficiency and Conscien- 
tiousness. They soon became unhappy and even blows 
were said to have passed between tnem, although they 
belonged to the middld rank of life. The mo^er, in 
this case, employed the children to deceive and plunder 
the father, and, latterly, spent the produce in drink. 
The sons inherited the deficient morality of the mother, 
and the ill temper, of the father. The family fireside 
became a theatre of war, and, before the sons attained 
majority, the father was glad to g^t them removed from 
his house, as the only means bv which be could feel 
even his life in safety from their violence ; for they 
had by that time retsiiated the blows with which he had 
visited them in their younger years ; and he stated that 
he actually considered his life to be in danger from his 
. own ofifspring. 

In another family, the mother possesses an excellent 
development of the moral and intellectual organs, while. 
in the father, the animal organs predominate in great 
excess. She has been the unhappy victim of ceaseless 
misfortune, originating from the misconduct of her 
husband. Some of the children have inherited the fa^ 
ther's brain, and some the mother's ; and of the sons 
whose heads resembled the father's, several have died 
through mere debauchery and profligacy under thirty 
years of age ; whereas, those who resemble the mother 
are alive and little contaminated, even amidst all the 
disadvantages of evil example. 

On the other' hand, I am not acquainted with a sin- 
gle instance in which the moral and intellectual organs 
predominated m size, in both father and mother, and 
whose external circumstances also permitted their gcne- 
F^ activity, in which the lohoU chikben did not partake 
OF a moral and intellectual character, dififering slightly 
in degrees of excellence one from another, but all pre- 
senting the decided predominance of the htunan over 
the animal faculties. 

There are well-known examples of the children of 
religious and moral fathers exhibiting dispositions of a 
very inferior description ; but in all of these instances 
that I have been able to observe, there has been a large 
development of the animal organs in the one parent, 
which was just controlled, but not much more, by the 
moral and intellectual powers ; and in the other parent, 
the moral organs did not appear to be in large propor- 
tion. The unfortunate child inherited the large anmial 
development of the one, with the defective moral de- 
velopment of the other ; and, in this way, was infe- 
rior to both. The way to satisfy one*8 self on this 
point, is to examine the heads of the parents. In all 
■och cases, a large base of the brain, which is the re- 
ffion of the animal propensities, will very probably be 
found in one or other of them. 

Another organic law of the animal kingdom deserves 
attention ; viz. that bv which marriages betwixt blood 
relations tend decidedly to the deterioration of the phy- 
sical and mental qualities of the oflspring. In Spain 
kings marry their nieces, and, in this country, first and 
second cousins marry without scruple ; although every 
philosophical physiologist will declare that this is in 
direct opposition to the institutions of nature. This 
law holos also in the vegetable kingdom. * A provi- 
sion, of a very simple kind, is, in some cases, nude 
to prevent the male and female blossoms of the same 
plant from breeding together, this being found to hurt 
he breed of vegetables, just as breeding in and in does 



the breed of animals. It is contrived, that the &M 
shall be ahed by the male blossom before the female j 
ready to be alTcctcd by it, so that the impnsgnatiuj 
must bo performed by the dust of some otbcr pUti 
and in this way the breed be crossed.* — Objecis 4«» -^ 
Sdenet, p. 33. 

On the same principle, it is found hiehlj advantagecai 
in agriculture not to aow grain of £e same stock d 
constant succession on the same sdil. In iodividcii 
instancea, if the soil and plants are both poeec«Maci « 
great vigour and the highest qualitiea, the eanoe kind <i 
grain may be reaped in succession twice or thnce^ w^ 
less perceptible deterioration than where these eiesneE:^ 
of reproduction are feeble and imperfect ; end the asu 
tning appears in the animal kingdom. If the first uA- 
viduals connected in near relationship, who unite j 
marriage, are uncommonly robust, and p^^Tf^f ven 
favorably developed brains, their oflfspring may iM>t u 
go much deteriorated below the common standard J 
the country aa to attract particular attention, and L^ 
law of nature is, in this instance, supposed not to bo^, 
but it does hold, for to a law of nature there never a 
an exception. The ofifsprin|r arc uniformly infcr^oi y 
what they tpould have beeri, if the parents had un;i^ 
with strangers in blood of equal vigour and cerebrai a- 
vclopment. Whenever tliere is any remarkable ck^ 
cicncy in parents who are related in blood, these t^ 
pear in the most marked and agenvated forms in u.' 
offspring. This fact is so well known, arnl so fa».i 
ascertained, that I forbear to enlarge upon it. & 
much for miseries arising from neglect of tbe orga^i^ 
laws irf forming the domutic compaci. 

I proceed to advert to those evils which - arise hu3 
overlooking the operation of the same laws in oYdinan 
relations of society. 

How many Uttle aimoyances arise from the izu5C09- 
duct of servants and dependants in various dcpanmccii 
of life; how many losses, and sometimes ruin, u»t 
from dishonesty and knavery in confidential cleric^ par- 
ners, and agents. A mercantile house of great repuu 
tioB, in London, was ruined and became nankropi, m 
a clerk having embezzled a prodigious extent of hii^ 
and absconded to America; another company -3 
Edittbuzffh, was talked of about a year ago« which had 
sustained a great loss by a similar piece of disbonestT . 
a company in Paisley wss ruined by one of the partoen 
having collected the funda, and eloped with them to tb0 
United States ; and lately, several bankers, and other 
persons, suffered severely in Edinburgh, hy the condert 
of an individual, some tune connected with the pubbc 
press. If it be true, then» that the mental qualities vd 
dispositions of individuals are indicated and infiuencei 
by the development of their brains, and that their ac- 
tual conduct is the result of this developmcmt, ops- 
rated upon by their external circumstances, includxof 
in thia latter every moral and intellectual influence 
coming from without, is it not obvious, that one and •£ 
of the evils here enumerated flowed iiom infringemest 
of the natural institutions, that is to say, from havinf 
placed human beings decidedly deficient in irtonl or 
mteUectual qualities in situations where these were re- 
quired in a mgher degree than they possessed them ! 

If any man were to go to sea in a psper boat, whick 
the vezy fluidit;^ of the element would dissolve, no ops 
would be surprised at his being drowned : and, in tiks 
manner, if the Creator has constituted the brain so ss 
to exert a great influence on the mental diapoaitiocM, 
and if, nevertheless, men are pleased to treat this &ct 
with neglect and contempt, and to place indiridaala, 
naturally deficient in the moral or^ns, in situations 
' where a great degree of these sentiments is rMuiied, 
they have no cause to be surprised if they suoer (Im 
penalties of their own nuscondnct, in being plondsred 
and defrauded. 

Although I can atats, from experience, that it ispos- 
sibla, by Uie aid of Phrenokigy, to select adivid^ 
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vboM monl and intellectnal qualities may be relied on ; 
fet the extremely limited extent of our practical know- 
edge in this respect falls to be confused. To be able 
JO jnd^ accurately what combination of natural talents 
ind dispositions m an individual will best fit him for 
my given employment, we require to have seen a va- 
iety of combinations tried in that particular department, 
tnd to have noted their effects. It is impossible, at 
east for me, to anticipate with unerring certainty, what 
hese effects will be : but I have ever found nature con- 
stant and after once discovering, by experience, an 
Msortment of qualities suited to a particular duty, I 
lave found no subsec^uent exception to the rule. Cases 
n which the predommance of particular regions of the 
brain as the moral and intellectual, is very decided, 
present fewest difficulties ; although, even in them, the 
7ciy deficiency of animal organs may sometimes inca- 
Mtcitate an individual for important stations -, but where 
he three classes of organs, the animal, moral, and in- 
tellectual, are nearly tn (Bquilibrio, the most opposite 
■Qsulta may ensue by external circumstances exciting 
iic one or the other to decided predominance in activity. 

Having now adverted to calamities by external vio-' 
ence, — to bad health, — onhappiness in the domestic 
;ircle, arising from ill-advised unions, and viciously dis- 
K>sed children, — to the evils of placing individuals, as 
tervants, clerks, partners, public instructers, dec, in sit- 
lations to which they areunot suited, bv their natural 
inalities, and traced all of them to inmngements or 
lei^lect of the physical or or^nic laws, I proceed to 
idvert to the last, and what is reckoned the greatest of 
dl calamities, dkath, and which itself is obviously a 
lart of the organic law*. Baron Cuvier, after statmg 
hat the world we inhabit was at first fluid, and that 
lighly crystalline rocks were deposited before animal 
»r vegetable life began, has demonstrated, that then 
tame the lowest orders of zoophytes and of vegetables, 
—next fishes and reptiles, — and trees in vast forests, 
^ng origin to our present beds of coal, then quadru- 
peds and birds, and shells and plants, resembling those 
>f the present era, but all of which, as species, have 
itterly perished from the earth; next came alluvial 
ocks, containing bones of mammoths, &c, and last of 
ill came man. (Cuvier^s Preface to his Ossemens Fos- 
nles, and papers by Dr Fleming in Chalmer's Journal.) 
Phis shows that destruction of vegetable and animal 
ifo were institutions of nature before man became an 
nbahitant of the globe. It is beyond the compass of 
»hilosophy to explain why the world was so constituted, 
therefore make no inquiry toky death was instituted, 
ind refer, of course, only to the dissolution of organized 
lodies, and not at all to the state of the sou) or mind 
ifler its •separation from the body. These belong to 
ievelation. 

Let us view the dissolution of the body abstractedly 
rom personal considerations, as a mere natural ar- 
ungement. Death, then, appeara to be a result of the 
:onstitotion of all oreanized beings ; for the very de- 
inition of the ffenus, is, that the individnsls grow, st- 
ain maturity, decay, and die. The human imagination 
'annot conceive how the former part of this series of 
novements could exist without tne latter, as long as 
ipace is neeessary to corporeal existence. If all the 
regetable and animal productions of nature, from crea- 
ion downwards, had grown, attained maturity, and 
here remained, this world would not have been capa- 
ble of containing one thousandth part of them ; so that, 
m thitf earth, decaying and d3rin^ appear indispensably 
lecessary to admit of reproduction and growth. View- 
k) abstractedly, ^en, organized beings live as long as 
lealth and vigour continue ; but they are subjected to 
t process of decay, which impairs gradually all their 
nnctions, and at last terminates in their dissolution. 
Sow, in the vegetable world, the effect of this law, is, 
o surround us with young forests, in placo of the mo- 
mtony of everlasting stately full grown woods, stand- 



ing forth in awful endless majesty, without variation in 
leaf or bough ; — ^with the vernal bloom of the meadows 
changing gracefully into the vigour of summer, and the 
maturity of autumn ; — ^with the rose, first simply and 
delicately budding, next fresh and lovely in its blow 
and then rich and luxuriant in its perfect condition. In 
short, when we advert to the law of death, as insti- 
tuted in the vegetable organized kingdom, and as re- 
lated to our own faculties of Ideality, Wonder, dec, 
which desire and delight in the very changes which 
death introduces, we without hesitation exclaim, that all 
is wisely, admirably, and wonderfully made. Tuminff 
again, to the animal kingdom, the same fundamentu 
principle prevails. Death removes the old, the worn 
out, and oecaying, and, in their place, the organic law 
introduces the young, the gay, and the vi^rous, to 
tread the stage with mcreased agility and delight. 

This transfer of existence may readily be granted to 
be beneficial to the young ; but, at first sight, it appears 
the opposite of benevolent to the old. ^ To have lived 
at all, IS felt as giving a right to continue to live : and 
the question arises, how can the institution of death, 
as the result of the organic laws, be reconciled with 
Benevolence and Justice 1 

In treating of the supremacy of the sentiments, I 
pointed out, that the grand distinction between theoi 
And the propensities, consist in this, that the former are 
disinterested, generous, and fond of the ffcneral food, 
and the latter altogetlier selfish in their desires. It is 
obvious, that deaUi, as an institution of the Creator, 
must affect these two classes of faculties in the most 
different manner. The propensities, being confined in 
their gratification to self, and having no reference to 
the welfare of any other creature, a being endowed only 
with them and reflecting intellect, and enabled, by the 
latter, to discover death and its consequences, would 
regard it as the most appalling of visitations, and would 
see in it only utter extinction of all enjoyment. The 
lower animals, then, whose whole beins is composed 
of the inferior propensities, and several Knowing facul* 
ties, would sec death, if they could at all anticipate it, 
only in this light. So tremendously fearful would it 
appear to them, as the extinguisher of every pleasure 
which they had ever felt or coud conceive, that we m^ 
safely predicate, that the bare prospect of it would rei9> 
der uieir lives wretched, and that nothing could com- 
pensate the agonies of terror, with which an habitual 
consciousness of it would inspire them. But, by de- 
priving them of rcJUcting organs, the Creator has 
kindly and effectually preserved them from the infiuenca 
of this evil. He has thereby rendered them completely 
blind to its existence There is not the least reason 
to believe, that any one of the lower animals, while in 
health and vigour, has the slightest conception that it 
is a mortal creature, any more than a tree has that it 
will die. In consequence, it lives in as full enjoyment 
of the present, as if it were assured of every agree- 
able sensation being eternal. Death always takes the 
individual by surprise, whether it comes in the form of 
violence, suppressing life in youth, or of slow decay by 
age ; therefore, it really operates in their case as a 
transference of existence from one being to another, 
vrithout consciousnesss of the loss in the one which 
dies. Let us, however, trace the operations of death, 
in regard to the lower animals, a little more in detail. 

It will not be disputed, that the world is calcuUted 
to contain and support only a definite number of living 
creatures, that the lower animals have received from 
nature powers of reproduction far beyond what is ne- 
cessary to supply the waste of life by natural decay, 
and that they do not possess intellect sufficient to re- 
strain their numbers within the limits of their means of 
subsistence. Here, therefore, is an institution in which 
destruction of life, to ^ great extent, is necessarily im- 
plied. Philosophy cannot tell why death was insti- 
tuted at first, but, according to the views maiptained in 
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this Essay, we should expect to find it connected with, 
and regulated by* benevolence and justice ; that is to 
aay, that it should not be inflicted for the sole purpose 
of extinguishing the life of individuals, to their aamage, 
without any other result ; but that the general system 
under which it takes place should be, on the whole, 
favourable to the enjoyment of the race ; and this ac- 
cordingly is the fact. Violent death, and the devour- 
ing of one animal by another, are not purely benevolent 
because pure benevolence would never inflict pain ; but 
they are instances of destruction guided by benevo- 
lence ; that is, wherever death proceeds under the in- 
stitutions of nature, it is accompanied with enjoyment 
or beneficial consequences to one set of animals or ano- 
ther. Herbivorous animals are exceedingly prolific, 
yet the supply of vegetable food is limited. Hence, 
after multipmng for a few years, extensive starvation, 
the most pamfm and lingering of all deaths, and the 
most detrimental to the race, would inevitably ensue ; 
but carnivorous animals have been instituted who kill 
and eat them ; and by this means not only do carnivo- 
rous animals reap the pleasures of life, but the numbers 
of the herbivorous are restrained within such limits, that 
the individuals among them enjoy existence while they 
live. The destroyers, again, are hmited jn their turn : 
The moment they become too numerous, and carry 
their devastations too far their food fails them, and, in 
their conflicts for the supplies that remain, they ex- 
tinguish each other, or die of starvation. Nature seems 
averse from inflicting death extensively by starvation, 
probably because it impairs the constitution long before 
It extinguishes life, and has the tendency to produce 
degeneracy in the race. It may be remarked, also, 
speculatively, that herbivorous animals must have ex- 
isted in considerable numbers before the carnivorous 
began to exercise their functions ; for many of the 
former must die, that one of the latter may live ; if a 
single sheep and a single tiger had been placed to- 
gether at first, the tiger would have eaten up the sheep 
at a few meals, and died itself of starvation, in a brief 
apace afterwards. In natural decay, the organs are 
worn out by mere age, and the animal sinks mto gra- 
dual insensibility, unconscious that dissolution awaits 
it. Further, the wolf, the tiger, the lion, and other 
feasts of prey, instituted by the Creator as instruments 
of violent death, are provided, in addition to Dcstruc- 
tiveness, with large organs of Cautiousness and Se- 
crotiveness, that prompt them to steal upon their 
victims with the une^qwcted suddenness of a mandate 
of annihilation, and they are impelled also to inflict 
death in the most instantaneous and least painfull me- 
thod ; the tiger and lion spring from their coyert with 
the rapidity of the thunderbolt, and one blow of their 
tremendous paws, inflicted at the junction of the head 
with the neck, produces instantaneous death. The 
eagle is taught .to strike its sharp beak into the spine of 
the birds milch it devours, and their agonv endures 
scarcely for an instant. It has been objectea, that the 
cat plays with the unhappy mouse, and prolongs its tor- 
tures ; but the cat that does so, is the pampered and 
well fed inhabitant of a kitchen ; the <At of nature is 
too eager to devour, to indulge in such luxurious gra- 
tifications of Destructiveness and Secretiveness. It 
kills in a moment, and eats.* Here, then, is actually a 
regularly organized process for withdrawing individuals 
of the lower animals from existence, almost by a fiat 
of destruction, and thereby making way for a succea- 
tion of other occupants. 

Man is not so merciful tovrards the lower creatures : 
hot he might be so. Suppose the sheep in the hands of 
man, were to be guillotined, and not maltreated before its 
execution, the creature would never know that it had 
ceased to live. And, by the law which I have already ex- 
plained, man does not with impunity addoneunnecessa* 
ly pang to the death of the lower animals. In the brutal 
batcher who inflicts torments oncalye8,sheep,and cattle, 



while driving them to the slaughter, and who puts tlieiBtc 
death in the way supposed to be the moat conducive » 
the gratification of liis Acquisitiveness, such as IM- 
ing them to death, by successive stages, prolonged k 
days, to whiten their flesh, — the animal faculties uf E\« 
structiveness, Acquisitiveness, Self-esteem, &c. pri' 
dominate so decidedly in activity, over the moral ii-i 
intellectual powers, that he is necessarily exch^ti 
from all the enjoyments attendant on the suprcoiaa .i 
the human faculties ; he besides, goes into society » 
der the influence of the same base connbination, «d 
suiTers at every hand animal retaUation, ao that be doei 
not escape with impunity for his outrages against di 
moral law. Here, then, we can perceive noioiq 
malevolent in the institution of deatn, in so faru.> 
gards the lower animals. A pang certainly does l- 
tend it ; hot while Destructiveness must be recogii^' 
ed in the pain, Benevolence is equally perceptible a 
its efiects. 

I mentioned formerly, that the organic law rs« 
above the phyaical, and the moral and iiitellectoil kr 
above the organic ; and the present occasion aflbrds a 
additional illustration of this fact. Under the physr. 
law, no remedial process is instituted to arrest, or r^ 
store, against the consequences of infrin^meot. If t 
mirror falls, and is smashed, by the physical law it n 
mains ever after in fragments ; if a smp sinks, it ^ 
still at the bottom of uie ocean, chained down by ':• 
law of gravitation. Under the organic law, on '-'■ 
other hand, a distinct remedial process is establisr^- 
If a tree is blown over, every root that remains m '^ 
ground will double its exertions to preserve life ; it • 
branch is lopped off, new branches will shoot out m :> 
place ; if a leg in mi animal is broken, the bom* « 
reunite ; if a muscle is severed, it will grow toge^- 
if an artery is obliterated, the neighbouring artcnes^-- 
enlarge their dimensions, and perform its functkc- 
The Creator, however, not to encourage ani^lal»^ 
abuse this benevolent institution, has established p^' 
as an attendant on infringement of the organic k«, ^ • 
made them suffier for the violation of it, even whiie b 
restores them. It is under this law that death has r* 
ceived its organic pangs. Instant death is not attfritir. 
with pain of any perceptible duration ; and it is oj 
when a lingering death occurs in youth and middle s^^> 
that the suffering is severe ; dissolution, however. ^ 
not occur at these periods as a direct and inttntton^ ^"^ 
suit of the organic laws, but as the consequence of rr 
fringement of them under the fair and legitimate open- 
tion of these laws, the individual whose consiitat'^ 
was at fint sound, and whose life has been in accw^ 
ance with their dictates, lives till old age fairly *'op 
out his organized frame, and then the pang of eip'^ 
tion is little perceptible.* The pains of preitM^"- 
death, then, are the punishments of^ infringement oi^ 
organic law, and the object of that chastisement pn>^ 
bably is to impress upon us the necessity of ohejk_ 
them that we may live, and to prevent our abusing ^ 
remedial process inherent to a great extent in our ctfi- 
stitution. 

Let us now view death as an institution appoifli^^ 

to roan. If it be troo, that the oiganic constitution » 

man, when sound in its elements, and preserved in »'^ 

* The lollnwing table la copied (mm an intereatin; itirk ^. 
Mr William Fraaer, on the Hiatory and Cimaciiution o( B^*^^ 
or Friemlly Societiea, published in the Edinburgh New Fhii"^ 

Ehical Journal Tor October, 18:27, and ia deduced frum ^^f* 
y Friendly Societiea in Scotland for various veani, from H^" 
1821. It abuwa how much aickneai is dependant on ^^ 

Average Sicknesa for each Individaal. 
Weekaand Weeks. Days. Houis. Proponv^n^ 
Decimala. sick ntei'i*:' 
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>rdance with the organic laws, is lairly calculated to 
idmro in health from infancy to old aee, and that death 
hen it occurs during the early or middle periods of life, 
the consequence of departures from the physical and or- 
anic laws, it follows, that, even in premature death, abe- 
evolent principle is discernible. Although the remedial 
rocess restores animals from moderate injuries, yet 
tie very nature of the organic law must place a limit to 
;. If life had been, preserved, and health restored, 
fter the brain had been blown to atoms, by a bomb 
hell, as effectually ss a leg that is broken, and a fin- 
;er that is cut are healed, this would have been an 
.ctual abroflation of the organic law ; and all the curbs 
vhich that law imposes on the lower propensities, and 
ill the incitements which the observance of it affords 
o the higher sentiments, and intellect, would have been 
ost. The limit,, then, is this ; that any departure from 
he law against which restoration is permitted, shall be 
noderate in extent, and shall not involve, to a great 
legree, any organ essential to life, such as the l^n, 
he lungs, the stomach, or intestines. The very main- 
jenance of the law, with all its- advantages, requires 
;hat restoration from grievoua derangement of these 
>rgans should not be permitted. When we reflect on 
Lhe hereditary transmission of qualities to children, we 
clearly perceive benevolence to the race in the institu- 
tion, which cuts short the life of an individual in whose 
person essential organs are so deeply diseased by de- 
partures from the organic law, as to be beyond the li- 
mits of the remedial process ; for the extension of the 
punishment of his errors over an innumerable posterity 
IS thereby prevented. In premature death, then, we 
see two objects accomplished ; first ; the individual 
sufferer is withdrawn from agonies which could serve 
no beneficial end to himself; he has transgressed the 
limits of recovery, and prolonged life would be pro- 
tracted misery ; secondly ; the race is guaranteed from 
the future transmissions of his disease by hereditary 
descent. ' 

The disciple of Mr Owen, formerly alluded to, who 
had grievously transgressed the organic law, and suffer- 
ed a punishment of equal intensity, observed, when in 
the midst of his agony, — * Philosophers have urged the 
institution of death, as .an argument against divine 
goodness, but not one of them could experience, for 
five minutes, the pain which I now endure, without 
looking upon it as a most merciful arrangement. I 
have departed from the natural institutions, and suffer 
the pumshment ; but, in death, I see only the Creator's 
benevolent hand, stretched out to terminate my ago- 
nies, when they cease to serve any beneficial end.' On 
this principle, the death of a feeble and sickly child is 
an act of mercy to it. It withdraws a being, in whose 
person the organic laws have been violated, from oso- 
iess suffering ; cutting short, thereby, also, the trans- 
mission of iu imperfections to posterity. If, then, the 
organic institutions which inflict pain and disease as 
punishments for transgressing them, are founded in be- 
nevolence and wisdom ; and. if death, in the early and 
middle periods of life, is an arrangement for withdraw- 
ing the transgressor from farther suffering, after return 
to obedience is impossible, and protecting the race from 
the consequences of his errors, it also is in itself wise 
and benevolent. 

This, then, leaves us only death in old age as a natu- 
ral and unavoidable institution of the Creator. It will 
not be denied, that, if old persons, when their powers 
of enjoyment are fairly exhausted, and their cup of 
pleasure full, could be removed from this world, as we 
nave suppoaed the lower animals to be, in an instant, 
and without pain or consciousness, to make way for a 
fresh and vigorous offspring, about to run the career 
which the old have terminated, there would be no lack 
of benevolence and justice in the arrangement. At 
present, while we live in habitual ignorance and neglnct 
of the organic institutious, death probably comes upon 



us with more pam and agony, even in advanced li£i, 
than might be its legitimate accompaniment, if wA 
placed ourselves in accordance with these ; so that we 
are not now in a condition to ascertain the natural 
quantum of pain necessarily attendant on death. Judg- 
ing from analogy, we may conclude, that the close cua 
long life, founded at first, and afterwards spent, in ac- 
cordance with the Creator*s laws, would not be accom- 
panied with great organic suffering, but that an insen- 
sible decay would steal upon the senses. Be thioi 
however, as it may, I observe, in the next place, that as 
the Creator has bestowed on man animal faculties that 
fear death, and reason that carries home to him the 
conviction that he must die, it is an interesting inquiry, 
Whether he has provided anv natural means of relief, 
from the consequences of this combination of terrors 1 
He has bestowed moral sentiments on man, and ar- 
ranged the whole of his existence on the principles of 
their supremacy ; and these, when duly cultivated and 
enlightened, are calculated to withdraw fix>m him the 
tenors of death, in the same manner as unconscioua- 
ness of its existence saves the lower animals from its 
horrors. 

In regard to the lower animals killed by violence, if 
reason sees, on the one hand, a momentary pang in 
parting with life, it perceives the continued existence 
and enjoyment of beasts of prey, as an advantage at- 
tending it on the other, so that every animal that is de- 
voured ministers to the continued life of another. 
The process is still one of a transfer of existence. 

In regard to man, again, the moral sentiments and 
intellect perceive, 

Ist. That Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, and 
Adhesiveness, are provided with direct objects of grati- 
fication, in consequence of the institution of death. If 
the same individuals had lived here for ever, there would 
have been no field for tho enjoyment that flows from 
the domestic union, and the rearing of offspring. The 
very institution of these propensities prove, that pro- 
ducing and rearing young, form part of the design of 
creation ; and the successive production of young iqp- 
pears necessarily to imply removal of the old. 

2dly. All the other faculties would have been limited 
in their gratifications. Conceive, for a moment, how 
much exercise is afforded to our intellectual and moral 
powers, iu acquiring knowledge, communicating it to 
the young, and in providing for theix enjoyments ; also, 
what a delightful exercise of the higher sentiments is 
implied in the intercourse between the aged and the 
young ; all which pleasures would have been unknown, 
if there had been no young in existence, which then 
could not have been, without a succession of individuals. 

3dly. Constituted as man is, the succession of indi- 
vidual withdraws beings whose physical and mental 
constitutions liave run their course, and become im- 
paired in sensibility, and substitutes, in their place, fresh 
and vigorous minds and bodies, far better adapted for 
the enjoyment of creation. 

4thly. If I am right in the position, that the organic 
laws transmit, in an increasing ratio, the qualities most 
active in the parents to their offspring, the lew of suc- 
cession provides for a far higher degree of impn)Tei> 
ment in the race than could ever have been reached by 
the permanency of a single generation. 

Let us inquire, then, tiow the moral sentiments are 
affected by death in old age, as a natural institution. 

Benevolence, glowing with a disinterested desire for 
the diffusion and boundless increase of enjoyment, ut- 
ters no complaint against death in old age, as a trans- 
ference of existence from a being impaired in its capa- 
city for usefulness and pleasure, to one fresh and vigor- 
ous in all its powers, and fitted to carry forward, to a 
higher point of improvement, every beneficial measure 
previously begun. Conscientiousness, if thorou^j 
enlightened, perceives no infringement of justice in a 
guest, satiated with enjoyment, being called on to ro- 
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lopntoke; md Vcaentiaii, 
that thb b the ioMitatioB 

lis QOJttMB, 

to the law. Now, if 
in an J mdnridoai, that com- 
|leCe wapnmacf winch thej wn dcufj mtendcd to 
■old, he wnl be phccd by tbeni h morn eoore the tef * 
nrof death, aea mtiml hmtitation, aa the lower am- 
■ab anc, b^ bcng igijOffiHt ov ita eznrtence. And vn- 
kaa die caae were ao, man wonld, hj the yot know- 
ledge of death, be raideted, diiiiiig hia whole life, more 
■iaenUe than thej. 

In theae obaervationa, I hare aaid nodunp of the 
pRMpeeta of a fiitare exirteace aa a nalbatire of the 
evda of dmaomtion, becanae I waa bound to reganl 
4faih, in the finl inatance, aa the reaoh of the or]ganic 
law, and to treat of it aa aoch. Bat no one who con- 
that the {woap e tia of a life to come, are directly 
' to Venention, Hope, Bcnerolence, and In- 
I fell topereehne that this cooaolation abo is 
'deafly fennded on the pnocrafe, that anpremacj in the 
aentanento ia jntrnded by the Creator to procect man 




The tree view of death, then, aa a natonl mstitn- 
OOB, ia, that it is an <nwfntial part of the very ayatem 
of oi ttininl iBn: that biith, growing, and airiTing at 
pletehr imply decay and death m old 
and noon nnply erening and night, aa 
imply baireat, or as the aooree of a 
iwnation of it. Besides, oiganizcd 
are coMtftnted by the Creator to be the food of 
ised hcinga, so that soove most die that 
^ hve. Man, for instance, cannot lire on 
, or eaith, or water, which are not organixed, but 
^ fcgccabfe and animal aabatances : so that death is as 
■■eh, and as r aif iitiifly, an inhemtt part of organiza- 
lion aa life itself. If vegetablea, animals, and men, 
had been deatined for a dantion like that of the moun- 
taaia, — inaiead of creating a primitiTe pair of each, 
mtA endowing these with eztensive powers of repro- 
dn ct iop, so aa to nsber into existence young beings to 
grow op to maturity by insensthle degrees, we may 
pseaome, from analogy, that the Creator would have 
feraiahed the world with its definite compliment of 
Irring beings, perfect at first in all their parts and func- 
tions, and that these would hsTe remained, like hffls, 
without diminution, and without increase. 

To prerent, then, all chance of being misapprehend- 
od, I repeat, that I do not at all allude to the aUte of 
the aool or mind, al^er death, but merely to the disao- 
hition of organized bodies ; that, according to the 
aoondeat viewa which I am able to obtain of the natural 
kw, pam and death m youth and middle age, in the 
hnman species, are consequences of departure from ih& 
Creator'a lawa ; while death m old age, by insensible 
decay, is an esaential and apparently indispensable part 
of the system of organized existence ; that this ar- 
langement admita of the succession of individuals, 
•ubatituting the young and vigorous for the feeble and 
decayed ; that it is directly the means by which oigan- 
iied beings live, and indirectly the means by which 
Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, and a Tariety of 
other facultiea obtain gratification; that it admito 
of the race aaeending to a great extent in the scale of 
improrement, both in their organic and mental qualities ; 
that the moral sentiments, when supreme in activity, 
and enlightened by intellect, so aa to perceive its 
design and consec^uences, are calculated to place man 
in humony with it ; while religion addresses ita con- 
solation to the same faculties, uid completes what rea- 
son leaves undone. 

If the views now unfolded be correct, death, in old 
•go, will never be abolished, as long as man continues 
an organized beinsr ; but pain and premature dckth will 
constantly decrease, in the exact ratio of his obedience 



10 the pfayacal and omnic hw. It ia intercr^i 
obaerve, that there iaaocadyaome evidenceof ri/J 
ccaa being actnaily in p s ngusa . Abont seventy H 
ago, tables of the average da i atiuu of hfe, in lj:i 
were compiled for the vae of the Life Insoranct CI 
nanica ; and from them tt appears, that the z^tnj 
bfe waa then twenty-eight yean ; that ia. 1.000 pe:i 
being bom, and the yean which each ci ibca. ii 
beiQg added together, and divided by UOOD. ^ 
twCBty-eight to each. By recent tables, it appear; i 
the average is now thirty-tvro yean to each ; ihax i 
say, by superior molality, cleaAUneos. kno^ledg?. I 
general obedience to the Crealor'a inatitoL^s. ii 
mdividnals now perish in infency, roath. arti sji 
age, than did seventy yean a^. Some pence? j 
sud, that the difference arises from errore m cirz} I 
the old tables, and that die superior babiu of tht •<< 
are not the cause. It is p rob a ble , however, th^t j 
may be a portion of truth in both views. T:tre 1 
be aome etron in the old tables, bat it is quite c;.1 
that increasing knowledge and atzictrr obediesce 'j\ 
organic laws, should diminish the number of preria:! 
deaths. If this idea be correct, the average dnniti 
life should go on increasing ; and our soccesson. i 
centnriea brace, may probably attain to an stctk*! 
forty years, and then ascribe to eirors in oar tafeb i 
low average of thirty-two.* 

ascT. lu. — CALAMrriaa suaiNo raoM ixraissu^ 

OP TBS HOaAL LAW. 

We come cow to con aidg the Hciral Law. t^ 
is proclaimed by the higher aentiments and intf l]^'r i 
ing harmoniously, and holding the animal proff s* i 
in subjection. In surveying the moral and n\T^ 
codea of different nations, and the moral and 'f : < 
opinions of different philosc^ere, every reflc!ctr: ' i 
must have been strack with their diversity. F-' i 
fogy, by demonstrating the differences oi cotoKt^ i 
in their faculties, enables us to sccount for thrsf ni 
ties of sentiment. The code of morahty frasKt ! 
legislator, in wlmm Dc-stractivcneas, SecTei^r^ 
Acquisitiveness, and Self-esteem were large, ar.d < -i 
acientiousness. Benevolence, and Veneration 'n*\ 
would be very different from one inatituted M trf'"i 
lawgiver, in whom this combination was reTcr^ed I 
like manner, a system of religion, founded by a*) H 
vidoal, in whom Deatroctiveneas, Wonder, tnd < -^ 
tiouanesa were very large and Veneration, BcneTolco 
and Conacientiousness deSdent, would preseat t^ 
of the Supreme Being widely disaimilar to rhos<' v''i 
would be promn^ated by a perMm in whom thf ^\ 
three faculties and intellect decidedly predominiH 
Phrcnok^ ahows, that the particular code of ironij 
and religion, whieh isfno»t eompUtefy in Aanww? tr 
the wkUe f acuities of the indmiuJy will neccisd 
appear to him to be the best, vkUe he refers (^^^ 
the dietmtes cf his ntdtetdaa/ mind, ms the stexiv^\ 
right and wrong. But if we are able to show, thit ta 
tMole scheme of external creation is arranftd t 
harmomy with certain frindjdeSt ta preference to fi^^ 
so that enjoyment flows upon the indiridoal from «^ 
out, when his conduct is m conformity with them. <-'-^ 
that evil overtakes him when he departa from theni.«' 
shall then obviously prove, that the former is thf )^^ 
rality and religion establiahed by the Creator ; aI)<^^ 
individual men who suppoit different codes, igis» 
necessarily be deluded by imperfections in their c«l 
minds, lint constitution of mind, ako, inay 1>« F' 
nounccd to be the best, which harmoniies ^^'* 
completely with the morality and religion estabi* 
ed by the Creator's arrangements. In this vifv. ^'' 
rality becomes a science, and departures bom it"^ 

♦ Whil.; ihc ithove paragrarh was in the prew, «" if"''^^ ' 
arilrle on ihe ' DimlnHhetl Moitalajr in fincland,' aiT'"^' 
the S<*ni»m»n n-w^psj^r of tfhh April, 18i8. ?i rwnfi' *;* ' 
ihfi virws" «»r t»ip i»*"t« . » »• 1 pmccf^ds on *ckn«6f '^'"•'' 
priiitttU ut iIm Ap^jcuUu, So. 111. 
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i9 may be demonstrated as practical follies, initiri- 
( to the real interest and happiness of the individual, 
t as errors in logic sre capable of refutation to the 
Icrs landing. Before we can be in a condition to 
cei-ve this/ it is obvious that we mtfst know, first, 
e nature of man, physical, animal, moral and Intel- 
tual ; secondly, The relations of the different parts 
that nature to each other ; and, Thirdly, the relation- 
p of the whole to God and external objects. The 
tsenc Essay is an attempt, (a vezy feeble and imper- 
t one indeed,) to arrive, by the aid of phrenology, at 
enionstration of morality as a science. The interests 
Lit with in the investiffation are so elevating, and the 
>rt itself so delightful, that the attempt carries its 
n reward, however unsuccessful in its results. 
.\ssuming, then, that, ajnong the faculties of the 
nd, the higher sentiments and intellect hold the na^ 
'al supremacy, I shall endeavour to show, that obe- 
ince to the dictates of these powers is rewarded with 
tasing emotions in the mental faculties themselves, 
d with the most beneficial external consequences ; 
icreas disobedience is followed by deprivation of these 
lotions, b^ piiniul feelings within the mind, and great 
temal evil. 

First. Obedience is attended by pleasing emotions in 
B faculties. It is scarcely necessary to dwell on the 
rcumstance, that every propensity, sentiment, and in- 
Uectual faculty, when gratified m harmony with all 
c rest, is a fountain of pleasure. How many exqui- 
:e thrills of joy arise from Philoprogenitiveness, Ad- 
isivencss, Acquisitiveness, Constructiveness, Love of 
pprobation, axid Self-esteem, when gratified in accord- 
ice with the moral sentiments ; vvno that has ever 
mred forth the aspirations of Hope, Ideality, Wonder, 
id Veneration, directed to an object in whom Intel- 
ct and Conscientiousness also rejoiced, has not expe- 
Bnccd the deep delight of such an exercise 1 Or, 
ho is a stranger to the grateful pleasures attending an 
:trve Benevolence? Turning to the intellect, again, 
hat pleasures are afforded by the scenery of nature, 
f painting, poetry, and music, to those who possess 
ke combination of faculties related to these studies? 
nd how rich a feast does not philosophy yield to those 
bo possess high reflecting organs, combined with Con- 
en trativeness and Conscientiousness 1 The reader is 
^quested, therefore, to keep steadily in view, that these 
cquisite rewsrds are attached by the Creator to the 
ctive exercise of our faculties, in accordance with the 
loral law ; and that one punishment, clear, obvious, 
nd undeniable, inflicted on those who neglect or in- 
ringe the law, is depriv€Uion of these pleasures. This 
I a consideration very Uttle attended to ; because man- 
ind, in general, live in such habitual neglect of tho 
aoral law, that they hare, to a very partial extent, ex- 
perienced its rewards, and do not Know the enjoyment 
hey are deprived of by its infringement. Before its 
oil measure can be judeed of, the mind must be in- 
tructed in its own constitution, in that of external ob- 
ects, and in the relationship established between it and 
hem, and between it and the Creator. Until a tolera- 
)ly distinct perception of these truths is obtained, the 
acuities cannot enjoy repose, nor act in full vigour or 
larmony : while, for example, our forefathers regarded 
the marsh fevers, to which they were subjected, from 
le0cient draining of their fields, and the outrages on 
person and property, attendant on the wars waged by 
the English against the Scots, or by one feucUI lord 
against another, even on their own soil, not as punish- 
ments for particular infringements of the organic and 
moral laws, to be removed by obedience to these laws, 
but as inscrutable dispensations of God's providence, 
which it behooved them meekly to endure, but not to 
avert, — so long as such notions were entertained, the 
full enjoyment whicK the moral and intellectual facul- 
ties were fairly calculated by the Creator to afford, could 
not be experienced. Benevolenc would pine in dis- 



satisfaction ; Veneration would flag in its devotions, 
and Conscientiousness would suggest endless surmises 
of disorder and injustice in a scheme of creation, under 
which such evils occurred, and were left without a re- 
medy ; the full tide of moral, religious, and intellectual 
enjoyment could not possibly flow, until views, more in 
accordance with the constitution and desires of the 
moral faculties were obtained. The same evil afilicts 
mankind still to a prodigious extent. How is it possi- 
ble for the Hindoo, Mussulman, Chinese, or the native 
American, while they continue to worship deities, whose 
qualities outrage Benevolence, Veneration, and Con- 
scientiousness, — and remain in profound ignorance of 
almost all the Creator's natural institutions, in conse- 
quence of infringing which they suffer punishment with- 
out ceasing, to form even a conception of tho gratifi- 
cations wmch the moral and intellectual nature of man 
is calculated to enjoy, when exercised in harmony with 
the Creator's real character and institutions? This 
operation of the moral is not the less real, because 
many do not recognise it. Sight is not a less excel- 
lent nft to those who see, l^ause some men bom 
blind nave no conception of the extent of pleasure and 
advantage from which the want of it cuts them off. 

The qualities manifested by the Creator may be in- 
ferred from the works of creation ; but it is obvious, 
that, to arrive at the soundest views, we would require 
to know bis institutions thoroughly. To a grossly ig- 
norant peotde, who suffer hardly from transgression of 
his laws, the Deity will appear infinitely more severe 
and mysterious than to an enlightened nation who know 
them, avoid the penalties of infringement, and trace the 
principles of his government through many parts of his 
works. The character of the Divme Being, under the 
natural system, will thus go on rising in exact propor- 
tion as his works shall be understood. The low and 
miserable conceptions of God formed by the vulgar 
Greeks and Romans, were the reflections of their own 
ignorance of natural, moral, and political science. The 
discovery and improvement of phrenology must neces- 
sarily have a great effect on natural religion. Before 
phrenology was known, the moral and intellectual con- 
stitution of man was unascertained ; — in consequence, 
the relations of external nature towards it could not be 
competently judged of; and, while these were involved 
in obscurity, many of the ways ol Providence must 
have appeared mysterious and severe, which in them- 
selves are quite the reverse. Again, as bodily suffer- 
ing and mental perplexity would bear a proportion to 
this ignorance, ihe character of God would appear to 
the natural eye in that condition, much more unfavora- 
ble than it will do after these clouds of darkness shall 
have passed away. 

Some persons, in their great concernment about a 
future life, are liable to overlook the practical direction 
of the mind in the present. Wlien we consider the 
nature and objects of the mental faculties, we perceive 
that a great number of them have the most obvious and 
undeniable reference to this life ; for example, Amative- 
ness, Philoprogenitiveness, Combativeness, Destruc- 
tiveness. Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, Cautiousness, 
Self-esteem, and Love of Approbation, with Size, 
Form, Colour, Weight, Tune, Wit, and probably other 
faculties, stand in such evident relationship to this par* 
ticular world, with its moral and physical arrangements, 
that if they were not capable of legitimate appUcation 
here, it would be difficult to assign a reason for theii 
being bestowed on us. We possess also Benevolence, 
Veneration, Hope, Ideality, Wonder, Conscientious- 
ness, and Reflecting Intellect, all of which appear to 
be particularly adapted to a higher sphere. But the 
important consideration is, that here on earth these two 
sets of faculties are combined ; and on the same prin- 
ciple that led Sir Isaad Newton to infer the combusti- 
bility of the diamond, I am disposed to expect that the 
external world, when its constitution and relations shall 
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be fufficiently uodentood, will be found to be in har- 
mony with aU our faculties, and of course that the cha- 
racter of the Deity, as uiifolded by the works of crea- 
tion, will more and more gratify our moral and intel- 
lectual powers, in proportion as knowledge advances. 
The structure of the eye is admirably a£pted to the 
laws of light ; that of the ear to the laws of sound ; 
that of the muscles to the laws of gravitation ; and it 
would be strange if our mental constitution was not 
as wisely adapted to the general order of the eKtemal 
world. 

This principle, then, is universal, and admits of no 
exception, That inactiviw and want of power, in every 
faculty, is attended with deprivation of the pleasures M- 
tendant on its vivacious exercise. He who is so defi- 
cient in Tune that he cannot distinji^Bh melody, is cut 
off from a vast source of gratification enjoyed by him 
who possesses that omn vigorous and highly cultivated ; 
and the same principle holds in the case of every other 
organ and faculty. Criminals and profligates oi every 
description, therefore, from the very constitution of 
human nature, are excluded from great enjoyments at- 
tending virtue ; and this is the first natural punishment 
to which they are inevitably liable. Persons also, who 
are ignorant of the constitutions of their own minds, 
and tne relations between external objects, not only 
sufier many direct evils on this account ; but, through, 
the consequent inactivity of their faculties, are besides, 
deprived of many exalted enjoyments. The works of 
creation, and the character of the Deity, are the Inti- 
mate objects of our highest powers ; apd hence he who 
is blind to their qualities loses nearly the whole benefit 
of his moral and intellectual existence. If there is any 
one to whom these gratifications are unknown, or ap- 
pear trivial, he must either, to a very considerable de- 
gree, be still under the dominion of the animal propensi- 
ties, or his views of the Creator's character and institu- 
tions, must not be in harmony with the natural dic- 
tates of the moral sentiments and intellect. 

But in the second place, as the world is arranged 
on the principle of the supremacy of the moral senti- 
ments and intellect, observance of the moral law is at- 
tended with external advantages, and infringement of 
it with poaitive evil consequences ; and, from this con- 
stitution, arises the second natural punishment of mia- 
conducL 

Let us trace the advantages of obedience. — ^In the 
domestic circle ; if we preserve habitually Benevolence, 
Conscientiousness, Veneration, and Intellect supreme, 
it is quite undeniable, that we shall raise the moral and 
intellectual faculties of children, servants, and assist- 
ants, to love us. and to yield us willing service, obe- 
dience, and aid. Our commands will then be reason- 
able, mild, and easily executed, and the commerce will 
be that of love. With our equals, again, in society, 
what would wc not give for a friend in whom we were 
perfectly convinced of the supremacy of the sentiments : 
what love,. confidence, and delight, would we notreposo 
in himi To a merchant, physician, lawyer, magia- 
trate, or an individual in any pubUc employment, how in- 
valusble would be the habitual supremacy of the sen- 
timents 1 The Creator has given di0erent talents to 
different individuals, and liimted our powers, so that 
we execute any work best by confining our attention to 
one department of labour, — an arrangement which 
amounts to a direct institution of separate trades and pro- 
fessiofis. Under the natural laws, then, the manufac- 
turer may punue his calling with the entire approbation 
of all the moral sentiments, for he is dedicating his 
talents to supply the wants of his fellow men ; and how 
much more successful will he not be, if his every wish is 
accompanied bv the desire to act benevolently and hon- 
estly towards those who are to consume and pay for the 
products of his labour! He cannot gratify his Acquisi- 
tiveness half so successfully by any other method. The 
nme remark appLus to the mercnant, the lawyer, and 



physician. The lawyer and phyaiciaii, whoae wbb< 
spirits breathe a disinterested desire to consult, && : 
paramount object, the best interests of their cUenta 2.-1 
patients, not only obtain the direct reward of gratify ^i 
their owir moral faculties, which is no slight enjoymct:. 
but they reap a positive gratification to their Self-es- 
teem and Love of Approbation, in a high and well-foLV 
ded reputation, and to their Acquisitiveness, in incruu- 
ing emolument, not grudgingly paid, but willingly o&j 
ed, from minds that feel the worth of the services U- 
•towed. 

There are three conditions required by the nooral cii 
intellectual law, which must all be observed to eiu^. 
its rewards ; 1st. The department of industry seler^ 
must berealTy useful to human beings : Benevolc=#' 
demands this ; 2dly. The quantum of labor bento^m 
must bear a just proportion to the natural demand U 
the commodity produced : Intellect requires this ; «r 
Sdly. In our social connexions, we must imDeraiiT* 
attend to the organic law, that different individuals ya- 
seas different developments of the brain, and in co-cm 
quence different natural talents and dispoaitions, ^^ 
we must rely on each only to the extent warranted : 
his natural endowment. 

If, then, an mdividual has received, at birth, a sor-i 
organic conatitution, and favourtbly developed br^ 
and if he live in accordance with the physical, the •: 

Sinic, the moral, and intellectual laws, it appears to :: 
at, in the constitution of the world, ho has rccci\c^ .. 
assurance from the Creator, of provision for his an.-:- 
wanta, and a high enjoyment in the legitimate cxer. y 
of his various mental powers. 

I have ahready observed, that, before we can ol*t\ ■ . 
Creator's institutions, we must know them, and tSw: 
science which teaches the physical laws, is r^i - 
philosophy ; that the organic laws belong to the Jf^: 
ment of anatomy and pbysiolo^ ; and f now add, . 
it is the business of the political economist to u: ' 
the kinds of industry that are really necessary ic 
welfare of mankind, and the degrees of labour tha^ t 
meet with a just reward. l*he leading object of y^\ 
cal economy, as a science, is to increase cnjo^meDU 
directing the application of industry. To attain tiits c 
however, it is obviously necessary that the nature . 
man, — the constitution of the physical world, — an<i '. 
relations between these, should be known. Httkr. 
the knowledge of the first of these elementary part« i:a 
been very deficient, and, in consequence, the whole «. 
perstructure has been weak and unproductive, in co> 
parison of what it may become, when founded » < 
more perfect basis. Political economists have rje^c 
dreamt, that the world is arranged on the princi^iir 
supremacy of the moral sentiments and intellect ; vu 
consequently, that, to render man haf^y, his lrMu.\ 
pursuits must be such as vnU exercise and gratify tL. 
powers, and that his life will necessarily be misers', 
if devoted entirely to the production of wealth. T^t' 
have proceeded on the notion, that the accumulatio:^ 
wealth is the summum bonum ; but all history tejtc;t' 
that national happiness does not increase in proper: - 
to national riches ; and until they shall perceive 1 • 
teach, that intelligence and morahtv are the found^i:: 
of all lasting prosperity, the^ will never interest '^ 
great body of mankind, nor give a valuable direcuoi: • 
Uieir efforta. 

If the views contained in the present Essay be sol'j^ 
it will become a leading object with future niasicr; . 
that science, to demonstrate the necessitv of civilnrJ 
man limiting his physical, and increasing his moral u^ 
intellectual occupations, as the only means of sarn^ 
himself from ceaseless punishment under the natjr. 
laws. 

The idea of men, in general, being taught natd 
philosophy, anatomy, and physiology, political cconoz'. 
and the other sciences that expound the natural U^t 
has been aneenid at, as utterly absurd and ridicutoji 
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3ut I would ask, in what occupations are human bo- 
ngs so urgently engaged, that tliey have no leisure to 
>estow on the study of the Creator's laws 1 A course 
>f natural philosophy would occupy sixty or seventT 
lOurs in the delivery ; a course of anatomy and physi- 
ology the same ; and a course of phrenology can be de- 
livered pretty fully in forty hours ! These, twice or 
thrice repeated, would serve to initiate the student so 
that he could aAerwards advance m the same paths, by 
the aid of observation and books. Is life, then, so 
brief, and are our hours so urgently occupied by hi^er 
and more important duties, that we cannot afford those 
pittances of time to learn the laws that regulate our 
existence! No. The only difficulty is in obtaining 
the desire for the knowledge ; in seeing the necessity 
and advantage of it, and then time will not be wanting. 
No idea can be more preposterous, than that of human 
beings havbg no time to study and obey the natural 
institutions. These laws punish so severely, when ne- 
glected, that thev cause the offender to lose tenfold 
more time in undergoing his chastisement, than would 
be requisite to obey them. A gentleman extensively 
engaged in business, whose nervous and digestive sys- 
tems hi^d been impaired by neglect of the organic 
laws, was desired to walk in the open air at least one 
hour a-day; to repose from all exertion, bodily and 
mental, for one full hour after breakfast, and another 
full hour after dinner, because the brain cannot expend 
its energy in thinking and in aidin^r digestion at the 
same time ; and to practise moderation m diet ; which 
last he regularly observed ; but he laughed at the very 
idea of his havme three hours a-day to spare for atten- 
tion to his healta. The reply was, that the organic 
laws admit of no exception, and that be must either 
obey them, or take the consequences; but that the 
time lost by the punishment would be double or treble 
that requisite for obedience ; and, accordingly, the fact 
vras so. Instead of his attending an appointment, it is 
quite usual for him to send a note, perhaps, at two in 
the afternoon, in these terms : — * I was so distressed 
viiih headache last night, that I never closed my eyes, 
and to-day I am still incapable of being out of bed.' 
On other occasions, he is out of bed, but apologizes 
for incapacity to attend to business, on account of an 
intolerable pain in the region of the stomach. In short, 
if the hours lost in these painful sufferings were added 
together, and distributcd.over the days vmen he is able 
for duty, he would find them far outnumber those which 
would suffice for obedience to the organic laws, luid 
with this difference in the results ; by neglect he loses 
both his hours and his enjoyment ) whereas, by obedi- 
ence, he would be rewaraed by aptitude for business, 
and a pleasing consciousness of existence. 

We shall understand the operation of the moral and 
intellectual laws, however, more completely, by attend- 
ing to the evils which arise from neglect of them. 

As to Individuals. At present, the almost univer- 
sal persuasion of civilized man, is, that happiness con- 
sists in the possession of wealth, power, and external 
splendor ; objects related to the animal faculties and 
intellect much more than to the moral sentiments. In 
consequence, each individual sets out in the pursuit of 
these as the chief business of his life ; and, in tne ardour 
of the chase, he recognizes no limitations on the means 
which he may employ, except those unposed by the 
municipal law. He does not perceive or acknowledge 
the existence of natural laws, determining not only the 
sources of his happiness, but the steps by which it may 
be attained. From this moral and intellectual blind- 
ness, merchants and manufacturers, in numberless in- 
stances, hasten to be rich beyond the course of nature ; 
that is to say, they eii^^ace in enterprises far exceeding 
the extent of their capital, or capacity ; they place their 
property in the hands of debtors, whoso natural talents 
and morality are so low, that they ought never to have 
been trusted with a shilling ; they send their goods to 



sea without insuring them, or leave them nniiiBured in 
their own warehouses ; they ask pecuniary accommo- 
dation from other merchants to enable them to carry <m 
their undue speculations, and become security for them 
in return, and both fall in consequence of blindly fol- 
lowing Acquisitiveness to extremities ; or they Uve in 
splendor and extravag^ance, far beyond the extent of the 
natural return of their capital and talents. In every 
one of these instances, the calamity is obviously the 
consequence of infringement of the moral and intellec- 
tual bw. The lawyer, medical practitioner, or probft- 
tioner in the church, who is disiq)pointed in his rewardi 
will be found erroneously to have placed himself in a 
profession, for which his natural talents and disposi- 
tions did not fit him, or to have pursued his vocation 
under the guidance chiefly of the lower propensities, 
preferring selfishness to honorable regard for the in- 
terests of his en^loyers. Want of success in these 
professions, appears to me to be owing, in a high dosree, 
to three causes ; first. The brain l^ing too smaU, or 
constitutionally lymphatic, so that the mind does not 
act with sufficient energy to make an impression ; se- 
condly, some particular or^ns indispensably requisite 
to success, being very deficient, as Lan^ua|[e, or Causa* 
lity, in a lawyer, the first rendering bun incapable of 
ready utterance, and the second destitute of that intui- 
tive sagacity, which sees at a glance the bearing of the 
facts and principles founded on by his adversary, so as 
to estimate the just inferences that follow, and to point 
them out. A lawyer, who is weak in this power, ap- 
pears to his client like a pilot who does not know the 
shoals and the rocks. His deficiency is perceived 
whenever difficulty presents itself, and he is pronounced 
unsafe to take cha^e of great interests ; he is then 
passed by, and sufiers the responsibility of an erro- 
neous choice of profession ; or, thirdly. Predominance 
of the animal ana selfish faculties. The client and the 
patient discriminate instinctively between the cold, 

yithless, but pretending manner of Acquisitiveness and 
A>ve of Approbation, and the unpretending, genuine' 
warmth of benevolence. Veneration, and Conscien- 
tiousness ; and they discover very speedily that the in- 
tellect inspired by the latter sees more clearly, and ma- 
nages more successfully, their interests, than when 
anunated only by the former ; the victim of selfishness 
either never rises, or sinks, wondering why his merits 
are neglected. 

In m these instances, the failure of the merchant, 
and the bad success of the lawyer, dec. are the conse- 
quences of having infringed the natural laws ; so that 
tne evil they suffer is the punishment for having failed 
in a great duty, not only to society, but to themselves. 

The greatest difficulties, however, present them- 
selves, in tracing the operation of the moral and intel- 
lectual laws, in the wioe field of social life. An indi- 
vidual may be made to comprehend how, if he coomiiti 
an error, he should suffer a particular punishment ; but 
when calamity overtakes whole classes of the commu- 
nity, each person absolves himself from all share of tho 
blame, and regards himself as simply the victim of |;e. 
neral but inscrutable visitation. Let us, then, examme 
briefly the Social Law. 

In regarding the human faculties, we perceive that 
numberless gratifications spring from the social state. 
The muscles of a single individual could not rear the 
habitations, build the ships, forge the anchorsy con- 
struct the machinery, or, in short, produce the count- 
less enjoyments that every where surround us, in conse- 
quence 01 men being constituted, so as instinctively to 
combine their powers and skill, to obtain a common 
end. Here, then, are prodigious advantages resulting 
directly from the social law ; but, in tho next place, 
social intercourse is the means of affording direct gratis 
fication to a variety of our mental faculties. If we live 
in solitude, the propensities of Amativeness, Philopro- 
gonitiveness, Adhesiveness, Love of Approbation, tba 
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tentiments of Benevolence, Veneration, Coneeientions- 
neas. Wonder, Language, and the reflecting facultica, 
would be deprived, some of them al>soIutely, and others 
of them nearly, of all onportunitiea of gratification. 
The social law, then, is tne source of the highest de- 
bghts of our nature, and its institution indicates the 
greatest benevolence and wisdom towards us, in the 
Creator. 

Still, however, this law does not suspend or subvert ' 
the laws instituted for man as an individual. If we 
imagine an individual to go to sea for his own gratifica- 
tion in a ship, the natural laws re<^uire that his intellec- 
tual faculties shall be instructed m navigation, also in 
the nature of the coasts and seas which he traverses ; 
that he ahall know and avoid the shoals, currents, and 
eddies ; that he shall trim his canvass in proportion to 
the gale ; and that his animal faculties shall be so much 
under subjection to his moral sentiments, that he shall 
not abandon himself to dnmkenness, sloth, or any ani- 
mal indulgence, when the natural laws, require: him to 
be watchful at his duty. If he obey the natural laws, 
he will be safe as an individual ; and if he disobey 
them he will be drowned.* Now, if a crew, and pas- 
sengers desire to avail themselves of the social law, that 
IS, to combine their powers and activity under one lea- 
der or chief, by doing which they may sail in a large 
ship, have ample stores of provisions, divide their la- 
bour, enjoy each other's society, &c. ; and if at the 
same time they fulfil the moral and intellectual laws, 
by placing, in the situation of captain, an individual 
fiilly (qualified for that duty, they will enjoy the reward 
in saibng safely, and in comfort ; if they disregard these 
laws, and place an individual in charge of the ship, 
whose intellectual faculties are weak, whose animal 
propensities are strong, whose moral sentiments are in 
abeyance, and who, in consequence, habitually neglects 
the natural laws, then they will suffer the penalty in 
being wrecked. 

I Know it will be objected that the crew and pas- 
sengers do not appoint the captain ; but^ in every case, 
ejcpept impressment in the British navy, they may go 
in, or stay out, of a particular ship, as they discover 
the captain to possess the natural qualities or not. This, 
at present, I am aware, ninety-nine individuals out of the 
oundred never inquire into ; but so do ninety-nine out 
of the hundred nes^lect many of the other natural laws, 
and suffer the penalty, because their moral and intellec- 
Inal faculties have never yet been instructed in their 
existence and effects, or trained to observe and obey 
them. But they have the power from nature of obey- 
Jng them, if properly taught and trained ; and, besides, I 
give this merely as an illustration of the mode of ope- 
ration of the social law. 

Another example may be given. By employing ser- 
vants, the labours of life are rendered loss burdensome 
lo the master ; but he must employ individuals who 
know the moral law, and who possess the desire to act 
tinder it ; otherwise, as a punishment for neglecting 
this requisite, he may be robbed, cheated, or murdered 
in bed. Phrenology presents the means of observing 
this law, in a degree quite unattainable without it, by 
the facility which it affords of discovering the natural 
talents and dispositions of individuals. 

By entering into copartnerships, merchants, and 
other persons in business, may extend their employ- 
ment, and gain advantages beyond those they could 
reap, if labouring as individuals. But, by the natural 
law, each must take care that his partner knows, and is 
inclined to obey, the moral and intellectual law, as the 
only condition on which the Creator will permit him 
teeurely to reap the advantag^es of the social compact. 
If a partner in China is deficient in intellect and moral 
sontiments, another in London may be utterly ruined. 

* I waive at present the qiieation or storms, which he could not 
Ibreeee, as iheao fail under the head nf ignorttnce of oaturai 
**ws, which may be suhsequeoUy dieco?ered 



It is said that this is the innocent snfiering for or nls^ 
with the guilty ; but it is not so. It is an example <^i 
person seeking to obtain the advantages of th« socsi 
law, without conceiving hhnself bound to obey the cos^ 
ditions required by it ; the first of which is, that ihom 
individuals, of whose services he avails hiin£C:lf, sbkl 
observe the moral and intellectual laws. 

Let us now advert to the calamities which overtaki 
whole classes of men, or communities, under the so- 
cial law, trace (heir origin, and see how far they are ^ 
tributable to infringement of the Creator's laws. 

If I am riffht in representing the whole faculticTs a: 
man as intended by the Creator to be gratified, and ti< 
moral sentiments and intellect, as the higher sikI c- 
recting powers, with which all natural institutions ty, 
in harmony ; it follows, that if large communities ^ 
men, in their svstematic conduct, habitually seek i:>. 
gratification of' the inferior propensities, and aUcv 
either no part, or too small and madequate a part. &i 
their time to the regular employment of the higbfr 
powers, they will act m direct opposition to the nau.rAl 
institutions ; and will, of course, sufTer the panishmes 
in sorrow and dissapointment. Now, to confioe o-::- 
selves to our own country, it is certain that, unt:! 
within these few years, the labouring popnlation i 
Britain were not taught that it was any part of the: 
duty, as rational creatures, to restrain their propensities, 
so as not to multiply their numbers beyond the demzti 
for their labours, and the supply of food for thcL' c£- 
spring ; and up to the present hour this most obvKEj 
and miportant doctrine is not admitted by one m i 
thousand, and not acted upon as a practical princ^^ 
by one in ten thousand of those whose happiness i 
misery depends on observance of it. The doctririp < 
Mai thus, that * populatfon cannot go on perpetually -• 
creasing, without pressing on the limits of the means c 
subsistence, and that a check of some kind or othe' 
must, sooner or latter, be opposed to it,* just amous^ 
to this, — that the means of subsistence are not suv 
ceptible of such rapid and unlimited increase as {lonv- 
lation, and in consequence that the Amative properJi*;. 
must be restrained by reason, otherwise it will be 
checked by misenr. This principle is in accordanc? 
with the views of human nature maintained in th:» 
Essay, and applies to all the faculties ; thus Philofi?ci' 
senitiveness, when indulged in opposition to rea.scr>. 
leads to spoiling children, which is followed dirc^*.^ 
by misery both to them and their parents. Acquisitnr- 
ness, when uncontrolled by reason, leads to avarice « 
theft, and these again carry suffering in their train. 

But so far from attending to such views, the live; « 
the inhabitants of Britain generally are devoted to tht 
acquisition of wealth, of power and distinction, or d 
animal pleasure ; in other words, the great object of ibt 
labouring classes, is to live and grati^ the inferior pD- 
pensities ; of the mercantile and manufacturing populi- 
tion, to gratify Acquisitiveness and Self-esteem ; of ibt 
more intelligent class of gentlemen, to gratify Self- 
esteem and Love of Approbation, in political, litcran 
or philosophical eminence ; and of another portion, (a 
gratify Love of Approbation, by supremacy in fasbica ; 
and these gratifications are sought by means not in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of the higher sentiments 
but by the joint aid of the intellect and propensities 
If the supremacy of moral sentiment and intellect be 
the natural law, then, as oflen observed, every circum- 
stance connected with human life must be in barmotfr 
with it ; that is to say, first, After rational restraint oa 
population, and with the proper use of machinery, s^icb 
moderate labour as will leave ample time for tne sri* 
tematic exercise of the higher powers, will suffice to 
provide for human wants : and, secondly. If this tirr- 
cisc be neglected, and the time which oug^t to be dedi- 
cated to it bo employed in labour to gratify the pit^ 
pensities, direct evil will ensue ; and this accoidinglj 
appears to me to be exactly the result. 
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By means of machineiy, and the aida derived from 
icience, the groand can be cultivated, and eveiy ima- 
rinable necessary and luxury produced in ample abun- 
lance, by a moderate expenditure of labour by any popu- 
ation not in itself superabundant. If men were to 
itop whenever they had reached this point, and dedi- 
;ate the residue ol each day to moral and intellectual 
»ursuit8. the consequence would b«, ready and steady 
>ccause not overstocked, markets. Labour, pursued 
ill it provided abundance, but not redundant superfluitY« 
vouM meet with a certam and just reward : and would 
'ield also, a vast increase of happiness ; for no joy 
iquals that which springs from the moral sentiment* 
.nd intellect excited by uie contemplation, pursuit, and 
observance, of the Orator's institutions. Farther, 
aorality would be improved; for men being happy, 
vould cease to be vicious ; and, lastly. There would 
*e improvement in tlie organic, moral, and intellectual 
apabilities of the race ; for the active moral and intel- 
sctual organs in the rairents would increase the volume 
tf these in their offspring; so that each generation 
vould start not only with greater stores of acquired 
mowlcdgc than their predecessors possessed, but with 
ligher natural capabilities of turning these to account. 

Before merchants and manufacturers can be expect- 
id to act in this maimer, a great change must be ef- 
ected in their sentiments and perceptions ; but so was 
i striking revolution effected in their ideas and prac- 
ices of the tenantry west of Edinburgh, when they 
emoved the stagnant pools between each ridge of 
and, and banished ague from their district. If any 
cader will compare the state of Scotland during the 
hirtcenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, correctly 
tnd spiritedly represented in Sir Walter Scott's Tales 
if a Grandfather, with its present condition, in regard 
o knowledge, morality, religion, and the comparative 
isccndency of the rational over the animal part of our 
lature, he will perceive so great an improvement in 
ater times, that the commencement of the millennium 
tsdf, in five or six hundred years hence^ would scarce 
te a greater advance bcyoiid the present, than the 
>resent is over the past. If the laws of the Creator be 
eally what are here represented, and if they were 
>nce taught as elementary truths to every class of the 
rommunity, and tlie sentiment of Veneration called in 
o enforce obedience to them, a set of new motives 
ind principles would be brou^t into play, calculated 
o accelerate the change ; especially if it were seen, 
vhat, in the next place, I proceed to show, that the 
:onsequences of neglecting these laws are the most 
lerious visitations of suffering that can well be 
magined. The labounng population of Britain is taxed 
vith exertion for ten, twelve, and some even fourteen 
lOurs a day, exhausting their muscular and nervous 
mergy, so as utterly to incapacitate them, and leaving, 
>esiae9, no leisure ; for moral and intellectual pursuits, 
rhe consequence of this is, that all markets are over- 
stocked with produce ; prices first fall ruinously low ; 
he Ofieratives are then tnrown idle, and left in destitu- 
;ion of the necessaries of life, until the surplus pro- 
luce of their formerly excessive labours, and perhaps 
lomething more, are consumed ; afler this takes place, 
trices rise too high in consequence of the supply fal- 
in^ rather below the demand ; the labourers resume 
their toil, on their former system of excessive exertion ; 
they again overstock the market, and again are thrown 
idle, and sufier dreadful misery. 

In 1825-6-7 we witnessed this operation of the natu- 
ral laws : largo bodies of starving and unemployed la- 
bourers were then supported on charity. How many 
bours did they not stand idle, and how much of exces- 
sive toil would not these hours have relieved, if distri- 
buted over the periods when they were overworked t 
The results of that excessive oxertion were se«sn in the 
form of untenanted bouses, of shapeless piles of goods 
decaying in warehouses, in abort, in eveiyfoimin which 



misapplied industry could go to rain. Tliese observa* 
tions are strikingly illustrated by the following official 
report, copied from the public newspapers : 

* 8ut« of the Unemployed OperAitvee, reeirient in Edinburfh, 

who ere supplied wiin work by • Conimiueo, conBtiiuied (or 
that purpose, according to a Use made up on 'Wedneeday, (he 
14lh March, 16^7. 

* Tlie number of unemployed operaiives who have been re- 

miued by ihe Commiuee for work, up lo th'i 14ih of 
Marrb, are 148] 

* And the numlier of case* they hav* rejected, after hav- 

ing been particularly inveatlgaied, for being bad cha« 
raoere, irtving in false sutementa, or beiog only a short 
time out of work, fcc. kc are 448 

Making together, 1M7 

* Besides those, several hundred have been rejected by ihs 
Committre, ss, from the appHcants's own etaicmenu, they were 
not consliiered as cases eniitled to receive relief, and were not, 
therefore, remitted for investigation. 

' The wages allowed is As. per week, wkh a peck of bbmJ 
to those who have families. Some youths ars only aifowed Is. 
of wsges. 

* The psfticolar occupations of thnse sent to work are as fol- 
lows ; — zi'i masons. 684 labourem, 60 joiners, 19 planerers, 18 
sawyers, 19 slaiertf, 43 smiths, 40 psiuiers. 86 taiturs. AS sbos 
makers, 20 gardeners. 229 various trades. Total 14S1.' 

Edinburgh is not a manufacturing city, and if so much 
misery existed in it in proportion to its })opulation, what 
must nave been the condition of Glasgow, Manchester^ 
and other manufacturing towns 1* 

Here, then, the Creator's laws show themselves par* 
amount, even when men set themselves systematically 
to infringe them. He intended the human race, under 
the moral law, not to pursue Acquisitiveness exces- 
sively, but to labour only a certain and a moderate por- 
tion of their lives ; and although they do their utmost 
to defeat this intention, they cannot succeed ; they aro 
constrained to remain idle as many da^s and hours, 
while their surplus produce is consuming, as would 
have served for the due exercise of their moral and in- 
tellectual faculties and the preservation of their health, 
if they had dedicated them regularly to these ends from 
day to day, as time passed over their heads. But their 
punishment proceeds : the extreme exhaustion of ner- 
vous and muscular energy^ with the absence of all moral 
and intellectual excitement, create the excessive crav- 
ing for the stimulus of ardent spirits which distin^ishes 
the labouring population of the present age ; this calls 
into predominant activitv the organs of the Animal Pro- 
pensities, these descend to the children by the law al- 
ready explained ; increased crime, and a deterioratiqg 
population, are the results : and a moral and intellectuu 
incapacity for arresting the evils, becomes greater with 
the lapse of every generation. 

According to the principles of the present Essay, 
what are called by commercial men * times of prosperity,' 
a*e seasons of the greatest infringement of the natural 
laws, and precurnors of great calamities. Times aro 
not reckoned prosperous, unless all the industrious 
population is employed during the whole day^ hours of 
eating and sleeping onl^ excepted, in the production of 
VftiiUk. This is a dedication of their wnole lives to 
the service of the propensities, and must necessarily 
terminate in punishment, if the world is constituted oa 
thbprinciple of supremacy of the higher powers. 

Inis truth has already been illustrated more than 
once in the history of commerce. Tne following is a 
resent example. 

By the combination laws, workmen were punishable 
for uniting to obtain a rise of wages, when an extraor* 
dinary demand occurred for their labour. These laws 
being obviously unjust, were at length repealed. In 
summer and autumn 1825, however, commercial mm 
conceived themselves to have reached the highest point 
of prosperity, and the demand for labour was unlimited. 
The operatives availed themselves of the opportunity to 
better their condition formed extensive comhinatitms ; 
and because their demands were not complied with, 

« In the Appendix, No. IV, several interesting doanMBM ars 
(ireo, In further elucidation of tlMse priucipk^ 
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struck work, ind continaed kile for months in miccem 
BOB. The master manufftcturers clamoured against 
the new law, and complained that the country would be 
ruined, if combinations were not sgain declared illegal, 
and suppressed bj force. According to the principles 
of this Essay, the just law must from the first have 
been the moat benejicial for all parties affected by it ; 
and the result amply confirmed this idea. Subsequent 
events proved that the extraordinary demand for la- 
bourers in 1825 was entirely factitious, fostored, by an 
overwhelming issue of bank paper, much of which ulti- 
mately turned out to be worthless ; in short, that, dur- 
ing the combinfitions, t^e master manufacturers were 
engaged in an extensive system of speculative over-pro- 
duction, and that the combinations of the workmen pre- 
sented a nahiral check to this erroneous proceedmg. 
The ruin that overtook tho masters in 1826 arose from 
their having accumulated, under the influence of un- 
bridled Acquisitiveness, vast stores of commodities 
which were not required by society : and to have com- 
pelled Isbourers, by force, to manufacture more at their 
bidding, would obviously have been to aggrsvate the 
evil. It is a well known fact, accordingly, that those 
masters whose operatives most resolutely refiiscd to work, 
and who, on this account clamoured loudest acainst 
the law, were the greatest gainers in the end. Thoir 
stock of goods were sold out at high prices during the 
speculative period ; and when the revulsion came, in- 
stead of being ruined by the fall of property, they were 
prepared, with their capitals at command, to avail them- 
selves of the depreciation, to make new and highly pro- 
fitable investments. Here again, therefore, we per- 
ceive the law of justice vindicating itself and benefiting 
by its operation even those individuals who blindly de- 
nounced it as injurious to their interests. A practical 
faith in the doctrine that the world is arranged by the 
Creator, in harmony with the moral sentiments and in- 
tellect, would be of unspeakable advantage both to 
rulers and subjects ; for they would then bo able to 
pursue with greater confidence the course dictated by 
moral rectitude, convinced that the result would prove 
beneficial, even although, when they took the first step, 
they could not distinctly perceive by what means. 

In the whole system of education and treatment of 
the labouring population, the laws of the Creator such 
as I have now endeavoured to expound them, are ne- 
glected, and their moral and intellectual cultivation is 
scarcely known. The Schools of Art, and * the library 
of Useful Knowledge,* are laudable attempts at a better 
order of things ; and I hail with joy their increase ; but 
they too much exclude the science of human nature, 
and in consequence, will long remain comparatively 
barren. From indications which already appear, how- 
ever, I think it probable that the labounng classes will 
ere long recognise Phrenology, and the natural laws, as 
deeply mtcresting to themselves ; and whenever their 
minds shall be opened to rational views of their own 
constitution as men, and their condition as members 
of societyi I venture to predict that they will devoto 
themselves to improvement, with a zeal »nd earnest- 
ness that in a few generations will change the aspect of 
their class. 

The consequences of the present system of departing 
from the moral law, on the middle orders of the commu- 
nity, are in accordance with its eflfeots on tho lower. 
Uncertain gains, continual fluctuations in fortune, ab- 
sence of aU reliance on moral and intellectual principles 
in their pursuits, a gambling spirit, an insatiable ap- 
potite for wealth, alternately extravagant joys of cxces« 
sive prosperity and bitter miseries of disappointed am- 
bition, render the whole lives of merchants vanity and 
vexation of spirit. Nothing is more essential to human 
happiness than fixed principles of action, on which wd 
can rely for our present safety and future welfare ; and 
the Creat(»*s*laws when seen and followed, afford this 
Blight to our faculties in the highest de- 



gree. It is one, not of the least, of the puuishniciiM 
that overtake the middling classes for neglect of ihts^ 
laws, that they do not, as a permanent conditiou u' 
mind, feel secure and internally at peace witii them- 
selves. When the excitement of busmess has subs idcni. 
vacuity and craving are fplt within. These proce«^ 
from the moral and intellectual faculties calling aloo^ 
for exercise ; but, through ignorance of their own lis- 
ture, fashionable amusements, or intoxicating liqixr^ 
are resorted to, and, with these, a vain attempt is zn^< 
to fill up the void of life. I know that this cUas 
ardently desires a change that would remove the nu^- 
eries described, and wm zealously co-operate in u» 
diflTusing of knowledge, by which means alone it caci be 
introduced. 

The responsibility which overtakes the higher elates 
is equally obvious. If they do not engage in some ac- 
tive pursuits, so as to ^ve scope to their energies, they 
suffer the evils of ennui, morbid irritability, and exces- 
sive relaxation of the functions of mind and body, whkJi 
carry in their train more suffering than is entailcsd evez 
on tne operatives by excessive labour. If they par^ie 
ambition in the senate or in the field, or in literature at 
philosophy, their real success is in exact prt^wrtion te 
the approach which they make to observance of the si- 
premacy of the sentiments and intellect. Frankli&« 
Washington, and Bolivar, may be contrasted with Sh^ 
ridan, and Bonaparte, as illustrations. Sheridan asd 
Napoleon did not, systematically, pursue objects sanc- 
tioned by the higher sentiments and intellect as the eoi 
of their exertions ; and no person, who is a judge d 
human emotions, can read uieir lives, and consider wiui 
must have passed within their minds, without coming to 
the conclusion, that, even in their most brilliant mo- 
ments of external prosperity, the canker was gnawing 
within, and that there was no moral relish of the present 
or reliance on the future ; but a mingled tumult of i)^ 
ferior propensities and intellect, carrying with it an habi- 
tual feeling of unsatisfied desires. 

Let us now consider the effect of the moral law oa 
NATIONAL prosperity. 

If the Creator has constituted the world in harmonj 
with the dictates of the higher sentiments, the highest 

nperity of each particular nation should be thorou^ 
^ >mpatible with that of every other ; that is to say, 
England, by sedulously cultivating her own soil, por- 
Buinjg her own courses of industry, founding her inter- 
nal institutions and her external relations on tlte princi- 
ples of Benevolence, Veneration, and Justice, which 
imply abstinence from wars of aggression, from con- 
quest, and from all selfish designs of commercial mo- 
nopoly, would be in the highest condition of prosperity 
and enjoyment that nature would admit of; and evciy 
step that she deviated from these principles, would cany 
an inevitable punishment along with it. The same 
statement might be made relative to France and ereiy 
other nation. According to this principle, also, the 
Creator should have conferred on each nation some pe- 
culiar advantages of soil, climate, situation, or genius, 
which would enable it to carry on amicable intercourse 
with its fellow states, in a beneficial exchange of the 
products peculiar to each ; so that the higher one rose 
m morality, intelligence, and riches, it ou^t to become 
so much the more estimable and valuable as a neigh- 
bour to all the surrounding states. This is so obvious- 
ly the real constitution of nature, that proof of it ii 
superfluous. 

England, however, as a nation, has set this law at 
absolute defiance. She has led the way in taking the 
propensities as her guides, in founding her laws and in- 
stitutions on them, and in following them out in her 
practical conduct. England invented restrictions on 
trade, and carried them to the greatest height ; she con- 
quered colonies, and ruled them in the full spirit of 
selfishness ; she encouraged lotteries, and fostered the 
slave trade, carried paper money and the mostavaricioaB 
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pirit of manufacturing and speculating in commerce to 
heir highest pitch ; defended corruption in Parliament, 
listnbuted churches and seats on the bench of justice, 
»n principles purely selfish ; all in direct opposition to 
he supremacy of the moral law. If the world had 
leen created m harmony with predominance of the ani- 
oal faculties, England should have been a most felici- 
oas nation ; but as the reverse is the case, we should 
tzpect a severe national responsibility to flow from 
heae dejiartures from the divine institutions ; and grie- 
vous accordingly has been, and, I fear, will be, the 
punishment. 

The principle which regulates national responsibility 
8, that the precise combination of faculties which leada 
o the national transgression, carries in its train tho 
punishment. Nations are under the moral and intel- 
ectual law, as well as individuals. A carter who half 
itarves his horse, and unmercifully beats it, to supply, 
>y the stimulous of pain, the vigour that nature intend- 
»d to flow from abundance of food, may be supposed 
o practise this barbarity with impunity m this world, if 
te evade the eye of Mr Martin, and tlttt of the police ; 
>ut this is not the case. The hand of Providence 
-caches him by a direct punishment : He fails in his 
object, for blows cannot supply the vigour which, by 
he constitution of the horse, flows only from suflicien- 
:y of wholesome food. In his conduct he manifests 
in excessive Combativeness and Destructiveness, with 
leficient Benevolence, Veneration, Justice, and Intel- 
ect, and he cannot reverse this character, by merely 
iverting his eyes and his hand from the horse. He 
:arries these dispositions into the bosonr of his family, 
ind into the company of his associates, and a variety 
>f evil consequences ensue. The delights that spring 
rem active moral sentiments and intellectual powers 
ire necessarily unknown to him ; and the difference be- 
iween these pleasures, and the sensations attendant on 
lis moral and intellectual condition, are as great as be- 
:ween the external splendour of a king and the naked 
soverty of a beggar. It is true that he has never felt 
he enjoyment, and does not know the extent of his 
OSS ; but still the difference exists ; vot see it, and 
Lnow that, as a direct consequence of this state of mind, 
le is excluded from a very great and exalted pleasure. 
Farther ; his active animJ^ faculties rouse the Com- 
bativeness, Destructiveness, Self-esteem, Secretiveness, 
Lnd Cautiousness, of his wife, children, and associates, 
i^ainst him, and they inflict on him animal punishment. 
Ke, no doubt, goes on to eat, drink, blaspheme, and 
ibnse his horse, day after day, apparently as if Provi- 
dence approved of his conduct ; but he neither feels, 
nor can any one who attends to his condition believe 
him to fe^i, happy ; he is uneasy, discontented, and 
disliked, — all wluch sensations are his punishment, and 
it is fairly owing to his own grossness and ignorance 
that he does not connect it with his offence. Let us 
apply these remarks to nations. England, for instance, 
under the impulses of an excessively strong Acquisi- 
tiveness, Self-esteem, and Destructiveness, for a long 
time protected the slave trade. Now, according to the 
law which I am explaining, during the periods of great- 
est sin in this respect, the same combination of neul- 
ties ought to be found working most vigorously in her 
other institutions, and producing punishment for that 
offence. There ought to be found in these periods a 
general spirit of domineering and rapacity in hir public 
men, rendering them little mindful of the Welfare of the 
people ; injustice and harshness in her taxations and 
public laws ; and a spirit of aggression and hostility 
towards other nations, provoking retaliation of her in- 
sults. And, accordingly, I have been informed, as a 
matter of fact, that, while these measures of injustice 
were publicly patronised by the government, its ser- 
vants vied with each other in injustice towards it, and 
that its subjects dedicated their talents and enterprise 
towards corrupting its oflScers, and cheating it of its 



due. Every trader who was liable to excise or custom 
duties, evaded tho one-half of tliem, and felt no dis- 
grace in doing so. A gentleman, who was subject to 
uie excise laws fifty years ago, described to me the 
condition of his trade at that time. The excise oflS- 
cers, he said, regarded it as an understood matter, 
that at least one-half of the goods manufactured were 
to be smuggled without being charged with duty ; but 
then, said hd, * they made us pay a moral and pecu- 
niary penalty that was at once galling and debasing. 
We requirea to ask them to our table at all meals, and 
place them at the head of it in our holiday parties ; 
when they fell into debt, we were obliged to help them 
out of it ; when they moved from one house to another, 
our servants and carts were in requisition to perform 
this ofiice ; and, by way of keeping up discipline upon 
us, snd also to make a show of duty, they chose every 
now and then to step in and detect us in a fraud, and 
get us fined ; if we submitted quietly, they told us that 
they would make us amends, by winking at another 
fraud ; and generally did so ; but if our indignation 
rendered passive obedience impossible, and we spoke 
our mind of their character and conduct, they enforced 
the law on us, while they relaxed it on our neighbours ; 
and these being rivals in trade, undersold us in the 
market, carried away our customers, and ruined our 
business. Nor did the bondage end here. We could 
not smufl^le without ,the aid of our servants ; and as 
they could, on occasion of any offence given to them- 
selves, carry information to the head quarters of excise, 
we were slaves to them also, and were obliged tamely 
to submit to a degree of drunkenness and insolence, 
that appears to me now perfectly intolerable. Farther ; 
this evasion and oppression did us no good ; for sll the 
trade were alike, arid we just sold our goods so much 
cheaper the more duty we evaded ; so that our individ- 
ual success did not depend upon superior skill and su- 
perior morality, in making an excellent article at a mo- 
derate price, but upon superior capacity for fraud, mean- 
ness, sycophancy, and every possible baseness. Our 
lives were any thing but enviable Conscience, al- 
though greatly blunt^ by practices that were universal, 
and viewed as inevitable, still whispered that they were 
wrong ; our sentiments of self-respect very frequently 
revolted at the insults to which we were exposed, and 
there v^as a constant feeling of insecurity from the 
great extent to which we were dependent upon wretches 
whom we internally despised. When the government 
took a higher tone, and mora principle and greater 
strictness m the collection of the duties were enforced, 
we thought ourselves ruined ; but the reverse has been 
the case. The duties, no doubt, are now excessiyely 
burdensome from their amount ; but that is their least 
evil. If it was possible to collect them from every 
trader with perfect equality, our independence would 
be complete, and our competition would be confined to 
superiority in morality and skill. Matters are much 
nearer this point now than the^ were fifty years ago; 
but still they would admit of'^ considerable improve- 
ment.' The same individual mentioned,that, in his youth, 
now seventy years ago, the civil liberty of the people 
of Scotlana was held by a weak tenure. He knew m- 
stances of soldiers being sent in times of war, to the 
farm-houses, to carry oft; by force, young men for the 
army ; and as this was against the Isw, they were ac- 
cused of some imaginary offence, such as a trespass, or 
an assault, which was proved by false witnesses, and 
the magistrate, perfectly aware of the farce, and its ob- 
ject, threatened the victim vnth transportation to the 
colonies, as a felon, if he would not enlist ; which he, 
of course, unprotected and overwhelmed by power and 
injustice, was compelled to consent to. 

If the same minute representation were given of 
other departments of private life, during the time of the 
greatest immoralities on the psrt of the government, we 
would find that this paltering with conscience and chft- 
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racier in the national proceedings, tended to keep 'down 
the morality of the people, and foetered in them a rap«" 
cious and gambling spirit, to which many of the evils 
that have since overtaken us have owed their orgin. 

But we may take a more extensive view of the sub- 
ject of national responsibility. 

In the American war England desired to gratify her 
Acquisitiveness and Self-esteem, in opposition to Be- 
nevolence and Justice, at the expense of the transat- 
lantic colonies. This roused the animal resentment of 
the latter, and the lower faculties of the two nations 
jame into collision ; that is to say, they made war on 
each other ; England to support a dominion in direct 
hostility to the principles which regulate the moral go- 
vernment of the world, in the expectation of becoming 
rich and powerful by success in that enterprise ; the 
Americans, to assert the supremacy of the higher senti- 
ments, and to become free and independent. Accord- 
mg to the principles which I am now unfolding, the 
greatest misfortune that could have befallen England 
would have been success, and the greatest advantage, 
failure in her attempt ; and the result is now acknowl- 
edged to be in exact accordance with these views. If 
England had subdued the colonies in the American 
war, every one must 9ee to what an extent her Self- 
esteem, Acquisitiveness and Destructivenesa would 
have been let loose upon them ; this, in the first place, 
would have roused their animal faculties, and led them 
to give her all the annoyance in their power, and the 
fleets and armies requisite to repress this spirit would 
bate far counterbalanced, in expense, all the profits 
•he could have wrung out of the colonists, by extortion 
and oppression. In the second place, the very exer- 
cise of these animal faculties by herself, in opposition 
to the moral sentiments, would hsve rendered her go- 
vernment at home an exact parallel of that of the 
carter in his own family. The same malevolent prin- 
ciples would have overflowed on her own subjects, the 
government would have felt uneasy, the people re- 
bellious, discontented, and unhappy, and the moral law 
would have been amply vindicated by the suffering 
which would have every where abounded. The conse- 
quences of her failure have been exactly the reverse. 
America has sprung up into a great and moral nation, 
and actually contributes ten Umes more to the wealth 
of Britain, standing as she now does, in her natural 
relation to this country, than she ever could have done, 
as a discontented and oppressed colony. This advan- 
tage is reaped without any loss, anxiety, or expense ; 
it flows from the divine institutions, and both nations 
profit by and rejoice under it. The moral and intellec- 
tual rivalry of America, instead of prolonging the pre- 
dominance of the propensities in Britain, tends strongly 
to excite the moral sentiments in her people and govern- 
ment ; and every day that we live, we are reaping the 
benefits of tliis improvement in wiser institutions, de- 
liverance from endless abuses, and a higher and purer 
•pint pervading every department of the executive ad- 
ministration of the country. Britain, however, did not 
escape the penalty of her attempt at the infringement of 
the moral laws. The pages of her history, during the 
American war, are dark with, suffering and gloom, snd 
at this day we groan mider the debt and diflkulties 
(hen partly incurred. 

If the world be constituted on the principles of the 
nipremacy of the moral sentiments and intellect, the 
method of one nation seeking riches and power, by 
conquering, devastating, or obstructing the prosperity 
of other states, must be essentially futile. Being in 
opposition to the moral constitution of creation, it must 
oecaaion miserv while in progress, and can lead to no 
result except the impoverishment and mortification of 
the people who pursue it. The national debt of Bri- 
tain haa been contracted chiefly in wars, originating in 
eonimeicial jealousy and thirst of conquest ; in slwrt, 



under the suggestions of Combativeness, 
ness, Acquisitiveness, and Self-esteem. Did not oa 
ancestors, therefore, impede their own prosperity sa^ 
happiness, by engaging in these contests I and Yutn 
any consequences of them reached us, except the Izr^ 
den of paying nearly thirty milhons of taxes azinuaa ; 
as the price of the gratification of their propensit:e>1 
Would a statesman, who believed in the doctrine of rbii 
Essay, have recommended these wars as essentia! a 
jtaticnal prosperity 1 If the twentieth part of the »u2i 
had been spent in objects recognised by the iimwbI f ce- 
timents, for example, in instituting seminaricss of cds- 
cation, penitentiaries, making roads, canals, public grv 
naries, dx. dtc. how different would have been the pre- 
sent conditibn of the country ! 

Ailer the American followed the French revolntMSB- 
ary war. Opinions are at present more divided npoa 
this subject ; but my view of at, offered with the erax- 
est deference, is the following. When the Freud 
Revolution broke out, the domestic institutions of Et^ 
land were, to a considerable extent, founded and ad- 
ministered on principles in opposition to the supremsij 
of the sentiments. A clamour was raided bj the m- 
tion for reform of abuses. If my leading principle s 
sound, every departure from the moral law in natiosa. 
as well aa in individuals, carries its punishment with k 
from the first hour of its commencement, till its fizal 
cessation; and if Britain's institutions were then, \c 
any extent corrupt and defective, she could not too 
speedily have abandoned them, and adopted purer aad 
loflier arrarigements. Her government, however, c\mz 
to the suggestions of the propensities, and resistf^ 
every innovation. To divert the national mind froa 
causing a revolution at home, they embarked in s wsi 
abroad ; and, for a period of twenty-three yean« let 
loose the propensities on France with headlong fun, 
and a fearful perseverance. France, no doubt, threa** 
ened the different nations of Europe with the most vio> 
lent interference with their governments ; a menace 
wholly unjustifiable, and that called for resistance. Bet 
the rulers of that country were preparing their own ik- 
struction, in exact proportion to their departures (na 
the moral law ; and a statesman, who knew and had 
confidence in the constitution of the world, as now ei- 
plained, could have listened to the storm m complett 
composure, prepared to repel actual aggression, aod 
left the exploding of French infatuation to the Ruler ef 
the Universe, in unhesitating reliance on the efiicaej 
of his laws. But England preferred a war of aggres- 
sion. If this conduct was in accordance with the sen- 
timents, we should now, like America, be reapinir the 
reward of our obedience to the moral law, and picntj 
and rejoicing should flow down our streets like t 
stream. But mark the contrast. This island exhibits 
the spectacle of millions of men, toiled to the cxtremitj 
of human endurance, for a pittance scarcely sufficient 
to sustain life ; weavers labouring for fourteen or sis- 
teen honra a day for eif^ht pence, and frequently 
unable to procure work, even on ♦b'»«'*» terms : oihcj 
artisans exhausted almost to death by kboriutir r^^^ d'*<e* 
ry, who, if better recompensed, seek compensation aiA 
enjoyment in the grossest sensual debauchery, drunk- 
enness, and gluttony; master-tradera and manufacto- 
ren anxiously labouring for wealth, now gay in the 
fond hope that all their expectations will he realised, 
then sunk in deep despair by the breath of ruin having 
passed over them ; landholders and tenants now reap- 
ing unmeasured retoms from their properties, then 
pining in penury, amidst an overflow of every spKiei 
of produce ; the govenmient cramped by an over- 
whelming debt aim the prevalence of ignorance and 
selfishness on everv side, so that it is impossible for it 
to foUow with a bold step the most obvious dictates ol 
reason and justice, owing to the countless pretudicti 
and i;nagioai7 interests which every where obstnrt 
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be path of improTement. ThiB resembles mnch more 
unishment for traiisgression, than reward for obedience 
9 the divine institutions. 

If evciy man in Britain will tarn his attention in- 
rard, and reckon the pangs of disappointment which 
e has felt at the subversion of his own most darling 
chemeS) by unenected turns of public events, or the 
eep inroads on his happiness which snch calamities, 
vcrtaking his dearest relations and firiends, have oc- 
asioned to him ; the numberless little enjoyments in 
omestic life, which he is forced to deny hmiself, by 
he taxation with which they are loaded ; the obstrac- 
ions to the fair exercise of his industry i^d talents 
•resented by stamps, licenses, excise laws, custom- 
louse duties et hoe genus omtu ; he will discover the 
ztent of responsibflity attached by the Creator to na- 
ional transgressions. From my own observation, I 
rould say, that the miseries mflicted upon individuals 
nd families, by fiscal prosecutions, founded on excise 
aws, stamp laws, post-office laws, dec. all originating 
n the necessity of providing for the national debt, are 
squal to those arising from some of the most extensive 
tatural calamities. It is true, that few persons are pro> 
tecuted without having ofiended ; but the evil consists 
n presenting men with enormous temptations to in- 
ringe mere financial relations not always in accord- 
nice with natural morahty, and then inflicting ruinous 
>enalties for transgression. Men have hitherto ex- 
>ected the punishment of Uieir oflences in the thunder- 
K>lt, or the yaWning earthquake ; and believed, that be- 
cause the sea did not swallow them up, or the mountain 
all upon them and crush them to atoms, Heaven was 
«king no co^zance of their sins ; while, in point of 
'act, an omnipotent, an all-just, and an all-wise God, 
lad arranged before they erred, an ample retribution in 
;he very consequences of their transgressions. It is by 
4X)king to the principleM in the mind, from which trans- 
rressions flow, and attending to their whole operations 
ind results, that we discover the real theory of the di- 
irine government. When men shall be instructed in 
Lhe laws of creation, they will discriminate more accu- 
rately than heretofore between natural and factitious 
3Tils, and become less tolerant of the latter. 

The Spaniards, under the influence of Acquisitive- 
less, Self-esteem, Love of Approbation, and a blind 
feneration, conquered South America, inflicted upon 
ts wretched inhabitants the most atrocious cruelties, 
ind continued to weigh, for three hundred years, like 
t moral mcubus, upon that quarter of the globe, 
rhe responsibihty now shows itself. By the laws of 
lhe Creator, nations reouire to obey the moral law to 
t>e happy ; that is, to cultivate the arts of peace, to be 
rridustnous, upright, intelligent, pious, and humane. 
Fhe reward of such conduct is individual happiness, 
uid national greatness and glory. There shall then be 
none to make them afraid. The Spaniards disobeyed 
all these laws in the conquest of America, they looked 
to rapine and foreign gold, and not to industry, for 
wealth ; this fosterM avarice and pride in the govern- 
ment, baseness in the nobles, inaolence, ignorance, 
and mental depravity in the people; led them to 
imagine happiness to consist, not in the exercise of the 
moral and intellectual powers, but in the gratification 
of all the inferior feelings to the outraee of the higher. 
Intellectual cultivation was utterly neglected, the sen- 
timents ran astray into the regions of bigotiy and su- 
perstition, and the propensities acquired a fearful 
ascendency. These causes made them the prey of 
internal discord and foreign invadera ; and Spain, at 
this moment, suflfers an awiiil responsibility.* 

** Cowper recornhet theM prindplM of dlrioe fOTemmenl 
•■ to nations, and has embodied them In the foUowtof powerfU 
i: 

The band that alew till fcconid ilay no norsi 
Wan glued to the aword-hitt wUh Indian fors. 
Their prince, as Juattv aeated on h Is throos 
Am Tain impsiial Philip on hisewn, 
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In surveying ths present aspect of Europe, we per- 
ceive astonishing improvements achieved in physicat 
science. How much is implied in the mere names of 
the steam-engine, power-looms, rail-roads, steam-boats, 
canals, and gas-lights ; and yet of how much misexj 
are several of these inventions at present the direct 
sourees, in consequence of being almost exclusively 
dedicated to the gratification of the propensities. The 
leading purpose to which the steam-engine in almoat 
all its forms of application is demoted, is the accumula- ' 
tion of wealth, or the gratification of Acquisitiveness 
and Self-esteem ; and few have proposed, by its means, 
to lessen the hours of toil to Uie lower orders of so- 
ciety, so as to afibrd them opportunity and leisure for 
the cultivation of their moral and intellectual faculties, 
and thereby to enable them to render a more perfect 
obedience to the Creator*s institutions. Physical has 
far outstripped moral science ; and, it appears to me, 
that, unless the light of Phrenology open the eyes of 
mankind to the real constitution of the world, and at 
lenffth induce them to modify their conduct, in harmoiqr 
with the laws of the Creator, their future physical dis- 
coveries will tend only to deepen their wretchedness. 
Intellect, acting as the ministering servant of the pro- 
pensities, will lead them only farther astray. The 
science of man*s whole nature, animal, moral, and in- 
tellectual, was neyer more required to guide him than 
at present, when he seems to wield a giant*s power, 
but in the application of it to display the ignorant sel- 
fishness, wilfulness, and absurdity of an oversrowa 
child. History has not yieldedt and cannot yiek^ half 
her fruits, until mankind shall be possessed of a true 
theory of their own nature. 

SCOT. IV. KOBAL ADVAMTAOBS OF PUNISHanBHT. 

After the intellect and moral sei^iments have been 
brought to recognise the principles of the Divine ad- 
ministration, so much wisdom, benevolence, and jna- 
tice, are discernible in the nstural laws, that our whole 
naturo is meliorated in undergoing the punishments 
annexed to them. Punishment endured by one indi- 
vidual also s^ves to warn others sgainst transgression. 
These facts aflbrd another proof that a grand object of 
the arrangement of creation is the improvement of the 
moral ana intellectual nature of man. So strikingly' 
conspicuous, indeed, is the meliorating influence of suf- 
fering, that many persons have supposed this to be the 
primary object for which it is sent ; a notion which, 
with great deference, appears to me to be unfounded in 
principle, and dangerous in practice. If evils and mi^ 
fortunes are mere mereies of Providence, it follows that 

Tricked o« of all hla royalty bj an. 
That atripc him hare, and broke hie honeat heait, 
Died by ilie eencence of a ahaven pnieet. 
For aoominc what thej taught him to deieaL 
How dark the veil, that intercepta the blaas 
or HeaTen'e myaterioua purpoaes and ways ; 
Ood atood not, thoag h he eeemed to itand aloof i 
And at this hour the conqueror feela the proofi 
The wreath he won drew down an inaiant cmss, 
The frftting plague is in the public pune. 
The cankerra spoil corrodes the pining atate, 
Starved bj that Indolence their mfnda create. 

Oh ! could their ancient Incaa riae again. 
Row would they take np IsraelHi uiumTng strain f 
Art thou too fallen, Ibena ? Do we aee 
The robber and the murd'rer weak aa we f 
Thou that hast wasted Earth, and dared deapbe 
Alike the wrath and mercy of the ekies, 
Thy pomp ia In the grava. thy glory laid 
Low In the pits thine avarice haa made. 
We come with joy Trom our eternal rest, 
To aee th' oppressor In his turn oppreased. 
Art thou the god, the thunder of whoae band 
Rolled over all our deaolated land. 
Shook principalities and kingdoma down. 
And made the mountains tremble at his Trown t 
The sword ehall light upon his boasted puwera, 
And waste them, as the sword baa waaied ours. 
*Tla thua Omnipotence hie law fnlAls, 
And Vengeance executee what Juntice wllla. 

Cowper*a Posms.— Chailqr p. 
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a Kesdacbe consequent on a debauch, ia not intended 
to prevent a repetition of drunkenneaa, so much as to 
pofepare the debauchee for * the inyiaible world ;* and 
that ahipwreck in aciazy Teasel ia not designed to ren- 
der the merchant more cautious, but to lead him to 
heaven. ' 

It is however undeniable, that in innumerablo in- 
stances pain and sorrow are the direct consequences of 
Dur own misconduct ; at the same time it is obviously 
benevolent in the Deity to render it beneficial directly 
as a warning against future transgression, and indirectly 
as a means of purifying the mind ; nevertheless, if we 
aball imagine tnat in some mstances it is dispensed as 
a direct punishment for particular transgressions, and 
in others, only on account of sin in general, and with 
the view of melioratuig the spirit of the suflbrer, we 
shall ascribe inconsistency to the Creator, and expose 
ourselves to the danger of attributing our own afflic- 
tions to his favour, and those of others, to his wrath ; 
thus fosterinff in our minds self-conceit and uncharita- 
bleness. Individuab who entertain the belief that bad 
health, worldly ruin, and sinister accidents, befalling 
them, are not punishments for infrin^ment of the laws 
of nature, but particular manifestations of the love of 
the Creator toward themselves, make slight inquiry 
into the natural causes of their miseries, and beatow 
few efforts to remove them. In consequence, the 
chastisements endured by them, neither correct their 
own conduct, Qor deter others from committing similar 
transgressions. Some religious sects, who espouse 
these notions, literally act upon them, and refuse to 
moculate with the cow-pox to escape contagion, or 
take other means of avoiaing natural calamities. Ro- 
gaiding these as dispensations of Providence, sent to 
prepare thorn for a future world, they conceive that the 
more of them the better. Farther ; these ideas, be- 
sides being repugnant to the common sense of man- 
kind, are at variance with the principle that the world 
is arranged so as to favour virtue and discountensnce 
▼ice ; because favouring virtue means obviously that 
the favoured virtuous will positively enjoy more happi- 
ness, and, negatively, suffer fewer misfortunes than the 
vicious. The view, then, now advocated, appears less 
exceptionable, viz. that punishment serves a double 
purpose, directly to warn us against transgression ; and 
mdirectly, when rightly apprehended, to subdue our 
lower propensities, and purify and vivify our moral and 
intellectual powers. 

Bishop Butler coincides in this interpretation of na- 
tural calamities. * Now,* says he, * in the present state, 
all which we enjoy, and a obbat part op what wk 
tvPPXB, is put in our power.* For pleantre and pain 
V€ the consequences of our actions ; uid we are endued 
by the Author of our nature with capacities of foresee- 
ing these conseouences.* * I know not that we have 
toy one kind or oegree of enjoyment, but by the means 
of our own actions. And, by prudence and care, we 
raavy for the most part, pass our days in tolerable ease 
and quiet ; or, on the contrary, we may, by rashness^ 
wimemed passion, wUfulncsSf or even hy negligence, 
mue ourselvos as niserahU as ever toe please. And 
many do please to make themselves extremely misera- 
ble ; f . e. they do what they knew beforehand will ren- 
der them BO. They foUow those ways, the fruit of 
vffaich they knew, by instruction, example, experience, 
will be disgrace, and poverty, and aicluiess, and un- 
timely death. This every one observes to be the gen- 
eral course of things , though it is to be allowed, we 
cannot find by experience, Siat aU M>ur sufferings sre 
owing to our own follies. * — Analogy, p. 40. In accord- 
ance with this last remark, I have treated of hereditary 
diseases ; and evils resulting from convulsions of phy- 
aical nature may be added to the same class. 

It hss been objected that physical panishmenta, such 
as the breaking of an arm by a fall, are often so dispro- 
1 TbssQ words ar« prinlsd lo lUlioa In the oricloaL 



portionally severe, that the Creator must hare bid 
some other and more important object in view in s> 
pointing them, than to serve as mere motives to pt-' 
aicsl observanee ; and that that object must be to i^ 
ence the mind of the sufferer, and to draw his attentari 
to concerns of higher import. 

In, answer, I remark, toat the human bodv is KabCs'^i 
destruction by severe injuries ; and that the degree d 
suffering, in general, bears a just proporUon to the Ga> 
ger connects with the tran^ression. Thus, a sIte 
surfeit is attended only with headache or general a;3fv 
siness, because it does not endanser life : a fall on wr- 
muscular part of the body is followed either with ic 
pain, or ^lUy a slight indisposition, for the reason lj:' 
It is not seriously injurious to life ; but when a le? rr 
arm is broken, the pain is intensely severe, because '^ 
bones of these limbs stand high in the scale of utilin *: 
man. The human body is so framed that it may oL 
nine times, and suffer little damage,*but the tooth tiai 
a limb may be broken, which will entail a painful cfae- 
tisement. By this arrangement the mind is kept »tn 
to danger to such an extent, as to ensuitf general Mier. 
while at the same time it ia not oveiwhemied with ter- 
ror by puniriiments loo severe and too finequenthr n 
peateid. In particular states of the body, a alight was: 
may be followed by inflammation and death ; but tbe»> 
are not the results simply of the wound, but tlie corner 
quences of a previous derangement of hndlh, occasiavi 
by departures from the organic laws. 

On the whole, therefore, no adequate reason appoa 
for rosarding the conseauences of physical accidents s 
an/ omer Ugbt than as oirftct pimishments for infriBg^ 
ment of the natural laws, and indirectly as a messa af 
accomplishing moral and religioua improvement. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ON TRB COMBINED OPEBATION OP THK NATURAL LAVS- 

Having now unfolded several of the natural Uvs. 
and their effects, and having also attempted to sbs* 
that each is inflexible and independent in itself, and in- 
quires absolute obedience, so that a man who shall u^ 
gleet the physical law will suffer the physical poiiibb- 
ment, although he ma^ be very attentive to the morJ 
law ; that one who infringes the organic law will sufie; 
organic punishment, although he may obey the phjsietl 
law ; and that a person who violate the moral law «l 
suffer the moral punishment, although he ahouid ob- 
aerve the other two ; I proceed to show the mutual re- 
lationship between these laws, and to adduce some ia- 
stances of their joint operation. 

The great fires in Edinburgh, in November, 18^ 
when the Parliament Square and a part of the Hi^ 
Street, were consumed, will serve as one example. 
That calamity may be viewed in the following light :— 
The Creator constituted the countries of Ei^aud and 
Scotland, and the English and Scottish nations, witb 
such qualities snd relationships, that the individuals oi 
both lungdoms would be most happy in acting towards 
each other, and pursuing their separate vocationa, un- 
der the supremacy of the moral senUments. We ha^-e 
lived to see this practised, and to reap the rewards of 
it. But the ancestors of the two nations did not be- 
lieve in this constitution of the world, and tbcy pre- 
ferred acting on the principles of the propensities ; that 
is to say, Uiey waged furious wars, and committed 
wasting devastations, on each other's properties and 
lives. Tlus was cleariy a violent infringement of the 
moral law ; and it is obvious from history that the two 
nations were equally ferocious, and delighted recipro- 
cally in each other's calamities. One effect of it wai 
to renderpexsonal safetv an object of paramount impor- 
tance, llie bill on which the Old Town of Edinburgh 
is built, was naturally surrounded by marshes, and pn»- 
senled a perpendicular front, to tlie west, capable of 
being crowned with a ca^le. It was appropriated with 
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tridity, and the metropolis of Scotland founded there, 
bviuusly and undeniably under the inspiration purely 
f the animal faculties It was fenced round, ana ram- 
arts built to exclude the fierce warrion who then in- 
abited the south of the Tweed ; and also to protect the 
ihabitants from the feudal banditti who infested their 
wn soil. The space withm the walls, however, wae 
mited and. narrow ; the attractions to the spot were 
utnerous, and to make the most of it, our ancestora 
reeled the enormous masses of high, confused, and 
rowded buildings which now compose the High Street 
f this city, and the wynds or alleys, on its twp sides. 
These abodes, moreover, were constructed, to a great 
xtent, of timber, for not only the joists and floors, but 
he partitions between the rooms, were of massive wood. 
>ur ancestors did all this in the perfect knowledge of 
be physical law, that wood ignited b^ fire is not only 
onsumed itself, but envelopes in inevitable destruction 
ivery combustible object within its influence. Farther ; 
heir successon, even when the necessity had ceased, 
lersevered in the original error, and in tho perfect 
Lnowledoe that every year added to the age of such 
abrics, mcreased, their liability to bum, they allowed 
hem to be occupied not only as shops filled with paper, 
(pints, and other highly combustible materials, but in- 
Toduced gas-lights, and let off the upper floora for 
irothels, introducing thereby into the heart of this maga- 
dne of conflagration, the most reckless and immoral of 
nankind. The consummation was the tremendous 
ires of November, 1824, the one originating in a whis- 
Ley-cellar, and the other in a garret brothel, which con- 
mmed the whole Parliament Square and a part of the 
Fligh Street, destroying property to the extent of many 
housands of pounds, and spreading misery and ruin 
rver a considerable portion of the population of Edin- 
>ur^h. Wonder, consternation, and awe were forcibly 
excited at the vastness of this calamity ; and in the ser- 
nons that were preached, and the dissertations that 
ivere written upon it, much was said of the inscrutable 
fny9 of Providence, that sent such visitations upon the 
leople, enveloping the innocent and the guilty in one 
rommon sentence of destruction. 

According to the exposition of the ways of Provi- 
lence which I hare ventured to give, there was nothing 
wonderful, nothing vengeful, nothing arbitrary, in the 
whole occurrence. The surprising thing was, that it 
lid not take place generations before. The noce^ity 
for these fabrics originated in gross violation of the 
moral law ; they were constructed in high contempt of 
the physical law ; and, latterly, the moral law was set 
It defiance, by placing in them inhabitants abandoned 
to the worst habits of recklessness and intoxication. 
The Creator had bestowed on men faculties to perceive 
all this, and to avoid it, whenever they chose tp exert 
them ; and the destruction that ensued was the punish- 
ment of following the propensities, in preference to the 
dictates of intellect and morality. The object of the 
destruction, as a natural event,' was to lead men to 
avoid repetition o^ the offences : but the principles of 
the divine government are not yet comprehended ; Ac- 
quisitiveness whispen that more money may be made 
of houses consisting of five or six floora, under one 
roof, than of only two ; and erections, the very counter- 
parts of tho former, are now rearing their heads on tl» 
spot where the othen stood, and, sooner or later, they 
also will be overtaken by the natural laws, which never 
slumber or sleep. 

The true method of arriving at a sound view of ca- 
lamities of every kind, is to direct our attention, in the 
first instance, to the law of nature, from the operation 
of which they have originated ; then to find out the 
uses and advantages of that law, when observed ; and 
to discover whether the evils under consideration have 
arisen fiom violation of it. In the present instance, 
we ought never to lose sight of the fact, that the houses 
tai question stood erect, and the furniture in safety, by 
16* 



the very same law of gravitation which made them top- 
ple to the foundation when it was infiringed ; that man- 
Lind enjoy all the benefits which result from the com- 
buatibilit^ of timber aa fuel, by the very same law which 
renden it a devouring element, when unduly ignited ; 
that, by the same moral law, which, when infringed, 
leads to the necessity of ramparts, fort^cations, exowisd 
lanes, and extravagantly high houses, we enjoy, now 
that we observe it better, that security of property and 
life which distinguishes modem Scotland from ancient 
Caledonia. 

This instance afibrds a striking illustration of the 
manner in which the phjrsicai and organic laws are oon- 
stituted in harmony with, and in subserviency to, the 
moral law. We see dearly that the leading cause of 
the construction of such erections as the houses of the 
Old Town of Edinburgh (with the deprivation of free 
air, and liability to conibustion that attend theni,)anMe 
from the excessive predominance of Cooabativeneef, 
Destroctiveness, Self-esteem and Acquisitiveness, in 
our ancestora; and although the ancient peraonagea 
who erected these monuments of animal supremacy, 
had no conception that, in doing so, they were laying 
the foundations of a severe punmhment on themselvM 
and their posterity ; yet, when we compare the eom- 
ibrts and advantages thut would have accompanied 
dwellings constructed under the inspiration of Benevo- 
lence, Meality, and enlightened Intdlect, with the con- 
taminating, debasing, and dangerout effects of their 
workmanship, we perceive most clearly that they actu- 
ally were the instruments of chastising their own trans- 
gressions, and of transmitting that chutisement to their 
posterity, so long as the animal supremacy shall be 
prolonged. Another example may be given. 

Kf en, by uniting under one leader, may, in virtue of 
the social law, acquire prodigious advantages to them- 
selves, which singly they could not obtain ; and I stated, 
that the condition under ^ich the benefits of that law 
were permitted, was, that the leader should know and 
obey the natural laws that were conducive to success; 
if he neglected these, then the same principle which 
gave the social body the benefit of his observing them, 
involved them in the punishment of his infringement ; ^ 
and that this was just, because, under the natural kw, 
the iGfter must necessarily be chosen by the social 
body,^uid they were responsible for not attending to hie 
natural qualities. Some illustrations of the conse- 
quences of neglect of this law may be sUted, in which 
the mixed operation of the physical and moral laws will 
appear. 

During the French war, a squadron of English men- 
of-war was sent to the Baltic with militaty stores, and, 
in returning home up Channel, they were beset, for two 
or three days, by a thick fog. It was about the middU 
of December, and no correct information was poeeeased 
of their exact situation. Some of the commanden 
proposed lying-to all night, and proceeding only during 
day, to avoid miming ashore unawares. The commo- 
dore was exceedingly attached to his wife and family, 
and stated his determination to pass Christmas with 
them in England, if possible, and ordered the shipe to 
sail straight on their voyage. The very same night they 
all strack on a sand-bank off the coast of HoUaim ; two 
ships of the line were dashed to pieces, and every soul 
on board perilled. The third ship draw less water, 
was forced over the bank by the waves, was stranded on 
the beach, the crew saveil, but led to a captivity of 
many yean* duration. Now, these vessels were 
destroved under the physical law ; but this calamity 
owed Its origin to the predominance of the animal over 
the moral and intellectual faculties in the commodore. • 
The gratification which he sought to obtain was indivi- 
dual and selfish ; and, if his Benevolence, Venentioo, 
Conscientiousness, and Intellect, had been as alert and 
carried as forcibly home to his mind the operation of tho 
physical laws, and the welfare of the men under hia 
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chaige ; iiay» if these ficulties had heen sufficiently 
alire to see the danger to which he exposed his own 
life, and the happiness of his own wife and children, 
—he never could have followed the precipitate course 
which consigned himself, and so many brave men, to a 
watery grave, wiUiin a few hours after his resolution 
was formed. 

Very lately the Ogle Castle East Indiamenwas offer- 
ed a pilot coming up Channel, but the captain refused 
assistance, professing his own skill to be sufficient. In 
a few hours the ship ran aground on a sand-bank, and 
every human being perished in the waves. This also 
arose from Uie physical law, but the unfavourable oper- 
ation of it nirungfrom Self-esteem, pretending to know- 
edge which the intellect did not possess ; and, as it is 
only by the latter that obedience can be yielded to the 
physical laws, the destruction of the ship was indirectly 
the conseonence of infringement of the moral and in- 
tellectual laws. 

An old sailor, whom I lately met on the Queensfeny 
pSMsge, told me, that he had been nearly fifly years at 
eea» and once was in a fifty gun ship in the West Indies. 
The captain, he said, was a * fine man \* he knew the 
climate, and foresaw a hurricane coming, by its natural 
signs ; and, on one occasion, in particular, ho struck the 
topmasts, lowered the vards, lashed the guns, made 
each man supply himself with food for thirty-six hours, 
and scarcely was this done when the hurricane came ; 
ihe ship lay for four hours on her beam-ends in the 
water ; but all was prepared ; the men were kept in 
vigour during the storm, and fit for every exertion ; the 
ship at last nghted, suffered little damage, and proceed- 
ed on her voyage. The fleet which she convoyed was 
dispersed, and a great number of the ships foundered. 
Here we see the supremacy of the moral and intellectual 
faenltiee, and discover to what a surprising extent they 
present a guarantee, even against the fury of the phy- 
sical elements in their highest state of a^tation. 

One of the most instructive illustrstions of the con- 
nexion between the different natural laws is presented 
m Captain Lvon*s brief narrative of an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to reacK Repulse Bay, in his Majesty*s ship Gri- 
Der. in the vear 1824. 

Captain Lyon mentions, that he sailed in the Grriper 
•n 13th June, 1824, in company with his Majesty's 
snrve^ng vessel Snap, as a store-tender. The Griper 
was 180 tons burden, and *drew 16 feet I mch abaft, 
and 15 feet 10 inches forward.* — ^p. 2. On the 26th, 
he * was sorry to observe that the Griper, from her great 
depth and sharpness forward, pitched very deeply.* — p. 
8. She sailed so ill, that * in a stiff breeze and with 
studding-sails set, be was unable to get above four 
knots an hour out of her, and she was twice whirled 
^ round in an eddy in the Pentland Frith, from which she 
oottld not escape.' — p. 6. On the 3d July, * being now 
iairiy at sea, I caused the Snap to take us in tow, 
yMch 1 had declined doing as we passed up the east 
eoast of England, although our little companion had 
much difficmty in keeping under sufficiently low ssil 
for us, and by noon we had passed the Stack Back.' 
' The Snap was of the greatest assistance, the Griper 
frequently towing at the rate of five knots, in cases 
where she would not have gone three.* — p. 10. * On the 
forenoon of the 16th, the Snap came and look us in 
tow ; but at noon on the 17th, strong breezes and a 
heavy swell obliged us again to cast off. We scudded 
while able, but our depth on the water caused us to ship 
•0 many heavy seas, that 1 most reluctantly brought to 
vnder storm stay-sails. This was rendered exceeding 
morlifyingf'by observing that our companion was per- 
fectly dry, and not affected by the sea.* p. 13. * "Wlien 
our stores were all on board, we found our narrow decks 
completely crowded by them. The gang-ways, fore- 
castle, and abaft the mizen-mast, were filled with casks 
hawsers, whale-lines, and stream-cables, while on our 
■oed low«r decks we ware obliged to place casks 



and other stores, in every part but that allotted to is 
ahip*s company's mess-tables ; and even my asi 
haa a quantity of things stowed awray^ in it.*— | 
21. * It may be proper to mention, that the Fw\ 
and Hecla, which were enabled to stow three ytvi 
provisions, were each exactiy double the size of li 
Griper, and the Griper carried two years* and a hsk'i 
provisbns, — ^pp 22, 23. 

Arrived in the Polar Seas, they were visited brri 

storm, of which Captain Lyon gives the following ^ 
scription : We soon, however, came to fifteen tatboa 
and I kept rig^t away, but had then only ten ; when, bez^ 
unable to see far around us, and observing, from ta 
whiteness of the water, that we were on a bank I 
rounded to at 7 a. m., and tried to bring up witii t^ 
starboard anchor, and seventy fathoms chain, bat tb 
stiff breeze and heavy sea caused this to part in haJi'u 
hour, and we again made sail to the nortb-eastwird 
but finding that we came suddenly to seven fatbaea 
and that the ahip could not possibly work oat again, s 
she would not face the sea, or keep steerafre-way <a 
her, I most reluctantly brought her up with three bow 
era and a stream in auccession, yet not before we ud 
shoaled to five and a half This waa between 8 and J 
A. M., the ship pitching bows under, and a treiiieiidi?«i 
sea running. At noon, the starboard-bower aockr 
parted, but the others held. 

* As there was every reason to fear the falling of rs 
tide, which we knew to be from twelve to fifteen iitf 
on this coast, and in that case the total destructioD d 
the ship, I caused the long-boat to be hoisted out a^ 
with the four smaller ones to be stored to a certain ti- 
tent, with arms and provisions. The ofiScers drew left 
for their respective boats, and the ship's companj^^p 
stationed to them. The long-boat having boen filled (■i^ 
of stores, which could not be put below, it became !^ 
auisite to throw them overboard, (u there was no r»a 
for them on our very ttmall and crowded decks, o^r 
tthich heavy Mens loere constantly sweeping. In nuby 
these preparations for taking to the boats, it was evh 
dent to all, that the lonv-boat was the only one that ^ 
the slightest chance of living under the lee of \^t^ 
should she be wrecked, bat every officer and mandre* 
his lot with the greatest composure, though two of (^ 
boats would have swamped the instant they were low- 
ered. Yet, such was the noble feeling of those aroumi 
me, that it was evident, that, had I ordered the boau 
in question to be manned, their crews would have e&- 
tered them without a murmur. In the aftemooiu ^ 
the weather clearing a little, we discovered a ^ 
beach all around astern of us, on which the surf «tf 
running to an awful height, and it appeared eTidest 
that no human powers could save us. At 3 p. ii. tb: 
tide had fallen to twenty-two feet, {only six feet nM'f 
than^oe drew,) and the ship, having been lifted hf* 
tremendous sea, struck toith great violence the lengA of 
her keel. This we naturally conceived was the ibr^ 
runner of her total wreck, and we stood in readioes 
to take the boats, and endeavour to hang under her ^ 
She continued to strike with sufficient force toUn 
burst any less fortified vessel, at intervals of a few iud- 
utes, whenever an unusual heavy sea passed us. And, 
as the water was so shallow, these might almost bt 
called breakers rather than waves, for each in pas&b^ 
burst with great force over our gangways, and as erery 
sea ' topped,* our decks were continually, and ^ 
fluently deejay, flooded. AXL hands took a littie I^ 
neshment,for some had scarcely been below for twenty 
four hours, and I had not been in bed for three nights 
Although few, or none of us, had any idea that «< 
should survive the gale, we did not think that oui cost- 
forts should be entirely neglecte<^ and an order ws 
therefore given to the men to put on their best lod 
warmest clothing, to enable them to suppoit life •> 
long as possible. Every man, therefore, broagbt bi^ 
bag on deck, and dressed himself ; and in the fio' 
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ihletic fonns which stood before me, I did not aee one 
luscle quiver, nor the slightest sign of sUrm. The 
fficers each secured some useful instrument sbont 
lem, for the purposes of observation, although it was 
cknowledffed by all that not the slightest hope re- 
laincd. And now that evcxy thine in our power had 
een done, I called all hands aft, aim to a merciful God 
ffereJ pra^rs ibr our preservation. I thanked every 
Qe for their excellent conduct, and cautioned them, as 
% should, in all probability, soon appear before our 
taker, to enter his presence aa men resigned to their 
ite. We then all sat down in groupe, and, sheltered 
tun the wash of the sea, by whatever we could find, 
uny of us endeavoured to obtain a little sleep. Never, 
eih^>8, was witnessed a finer scene than on the deck 
f my little ship, when all the hoye of life had left us. 
[oble as the character of the Briti^ sailor is always 
Uowed to be in esses of danger ; yet I did not believe 
; to be possible, that, amongst forty-one penons, not 
ne repining word should have been utteied. The offi- 
era sat about, wherever they could find a shelter from 
tie sea, and the men lay down conversing with each 
ther with the most perfect calmness. Each was at 
eace with his neighbour and all the world, and I am 
rmly persuaded uat the resi^ation which was then 
hown to the will of the Almighty, was the means of 
btaining his mercy. At about 6 p. K., the rudder, 
rhich Iwd already received some very hesvy blows, 
ose, and broke up the afler-lockers, and this was the 
ist severe shock that the ship received. We found 
y the well that she made no water, and by dark she 
truck no more. God was merciful to us, and the tide, 
Imost miraculously fell no lower. At dark heavy raiA 
&U, but was borne in patience, for it beat down the 
;ale, and brought with it a light air from the northwud. 
U 9 p. M., the water had deepened to five fathoms, 
rhe ship kept off the' ground all night, and our ex- 
Austed crew obtained some broken rest* — p. 76. 

In humble gratitude for his deliverance, he called the 
lace ' The Bay of God*s mercy,' and * oflTered up thanks 
nd praises to God, for the meicy he had shown to us.* 

On 12th September, they had another gale of wind, 
nth cutting snowers of Meet, and a heavy sea. ' At 
uch a time as this,* says Captain Lyon *im had fresh 
ause to deplore the extreme dullness of the Gnper*s 
ailing ; for though almost any other vessel wnUd haioe 
worked ojf this lut-shore, tee made Utile or no progress 
n a urind, but remained actually pitching^ forecastle 
mder, with scarcely steerage-way, to preserve which I 
7as ultimately obliged to keep her nearly two points off 
he wind.' — p. 98. 

Another storm overtook them, which is described as 
ollows ; — * Never shall I for^t the dreuriness of this 
Qost anxious ni^t. Our ship pitched at such a rate 
hat it was not possible to stand, even below ; while on 
leek we were unable to move, without holding by ropes, 
vhich were stretched from side to side. The drift 
now flew in such sharp heavy fldces, that we could 
K)t look to windward, and it frote on deck to above 
i foot in droth. The sea made incessant breaches 
[uite fore and aft the ship, and the temporary warmth 
t gave while it washed over us, was most painfully 
hecked, by its almost immediately freezing on our 
:lothes. To these discomforts were added, the honi- 
)le uncertainty as to whether the cables would hold 
tntil daylight, and the conviction also, that if they fiul- 
n1 us, we should be instantly dashed to pieces ; the 
irind blowing directly to the quarter in which we knew 
he shore must lie. Again, should they continue to 
lold us, we feared, by the ship's complaining so much 
orwazd, that the bitts would be torn up, or that she would 
(ettle down at her anchors, overpowered by some of 
ho tremendous seas which burst over her. At dawn 
>n the 18th, thirty minutes after four a. m., we found 
hat the best bower cable had parted ; and, as the gale 
WW blew with teirific violeDee from the north, t£ers 



was little reason to expect that the other anchors would 
hold long ; or, if they did, we pitched so deftly, and 
lifted so great a body of water each time ^t U was 
feared the windlass and forecastle would he torn up, or 
she must go down at her anchors ; although the ports 
were knocked out, and a considerable portion of Uw 
bulwark cut away, she could scarcely discharge one sea 
before shipping another, and the decks were frequently, 
flooded to an alarming depth. 

* At six A. M., all farther doubts on this particular 
account were at an end; for, having received two 
overwhekning seas, both the other cables went at the 
ssme moment, and we were left helpless, without an- 
chors, or any means of saving ourselves, should the 
shore, as we had every reason to expect, be cloee 
astern. And here, again, I had the happiness of vnt- 
nessing the same tranquillity as was shown on the let 
of September. There was no outcry that cables were 
gone ; but my friend Mr. Manico, with Mr. Carr the 
gunner, came aft as soon as they recovered their legs, 
and, in the lowest whisper, informed me that the ca- 
bles had all parted. The ship, in trending to the wind, 
lay quite down on her broadside, and as it then became 
evident that nothing held her, and that she was quite 
helpless, each man instinctively took his station ; whiles 
the seamen at the leads, having Secured themselves as 
well as was in their power, repeated their soundings, 
on which our preservation depended, with as much 
composure as if we had been entering a friendly port. 
Here, again, that Almighty power, which had before so 
mercifully preserved us, granted us his protection.*— 
p. 100. 

Nothing can he more interesting and moving than 
this narrative ; it displays a great predominance of the 
moral sentiments and inteUect,but sadly unenlightened 
as to the natural laws. I quoted, in Captain Lyon's 
own words, his description of the Griper, loaded to 
such excess that she drew sixteen feet water ; that she 
was incapable of sailing ; that she was whirled round 
in an eddy in the Pentland Frith ; that sees broke over 
her that (ud not wet the deck of the little Snap, not half 
her size. Captain Lyon knew all this ; and also the 
roughness of the climate to which he was steerii^ : 
and, with these outrages of the physical law staring 
him in the face, he proceeded on his voyage, vrithout 
addressing* so far as we perceive, one remonstrance to 
the Lords of the Admiralty on the subject of this in- 
fringement of every principle of common prudence. 
My opinion is, that Captain Lyon was not blind to the 
errors committed in his et^uipment, or to their probable 
consequences ; but that his powerful sentiment of Ve» 
neration, combined with Cautiousness and Love of Ap- 
probation, (misdirected in this instance), deprived hmi 
of courage to complain to the Admiralty, through fear 
of giving offence : or that, if he did complain, they 
have prevented him from stating the facts in his narra- 
tive. To the tempestuous north he sailed ; and his 
Seateat dangers were clearly referable to the very m- 
ngements of the physical laws which he describes. 
When the tide ebbed, his ship readied to within six 
feet of the bottom, and, in the hollow of every wave, 
struck with great violence : but she was loaded at Isast 
four feet too deeply, by his own account ; so thst, if 
he had done his own duty, she would have had four 
feet of additional water, or ten feet in all, between her 
and the bottom, even in the hollow of the wave,-—* 
matter of the very last importance, in such s critical 
condition. Indeeo, with tour feet more water, abe 
would not have struck. Besides, if less loaded, she 
would have struck less violently. Again, when pres^ 
ed upon a lesr diore, her incapability of sailing was s 
most obvious cause of dsnger ; in sfeiort, if ProvidsDce 
is to be regarded as the cause of these cakmities, there 
IS no inqnropriety which man can commit, which may 
not, on the ssmd princess, be chnged sgsanst tfa» 
Crastor. 
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But the moral law again ehines forth in delightful 
splendour, in the conduct of Captain Lvon and his crew, 
when in the most forlorn condition. Iriety, resignation, 
and manly resolution, then animated them to the no- 
blest efforts. On the principle, that the power of ac* 
commodatii^ the conduct to the natural laws, depends 
on the activity of the sentiments and intellect, and that 
the more numerous the faculties that are excited, the 
greatei is the energy communicated to the whole sys- 
tem, I would say, that, while Captain Lyon's sufferings 
were, in a great degree, brought on by his infringe- 
ments of the physic^ laws, his escape was, in a great 
measure, promoted by his obedience to the moral 
law ; and that Providence, in the whole occurrences, 
[m)ceeded on the broad and eeneral principle, which 
sends advantage uniformly as the reward of obedience, 
and evil as the punishment of infringjament, of every 
particular law of creatiotu 

That storms and tempests have been instituted for 
some benevolent end, may, perhaps, be acknowledged, 
when their causes and effects are fully known, which 
at present is not the case. But, even smidst all our 
ignorance of these, it is surprising how small a portion 
of evil they would occasion, if men obeyed the laws 
which are actually ascertained. How many ships perish 
flpm being sent to sea in an old worn out condition, and 
ill equipped, through mere Acquisitiveness ; and how 
many tnore, from captains and crews being chosen who 
sie greatly deficient in knowledj^ intelligence, and 
moruity, in consequence of which they infringe the 
physical laws. We ought to look to all these matters, 
before complaining of storms as natural institutions. 

The last example of the mixed operation of the natu- 
ral laws which 1 shall notice, is that which followed 
from the mercantle distresses of 1825-6. I have traced 
the origin of that visitation to excessive activity of Ac- 
quisitiveness, and a general ascendancy of the animal 
and selfish faculties over the moral and intellectual 
powers. The punishments of these offences were mani- 
fold. The excesses infringed the moral law, and the 
chastisement for this was deprivation of the tranquil, 
steady enjoyment that flows only from the sentiments, 
with severe suffering in the ruin of fortune and blasting 
of hope. These disappointments produced mental an- 
guish and depression ; which occasioned unhealthy ac- 
tion in the brain. The action of the brain being dis- 
tuibed, a morbid nervous mfluence was transmitted to 
the whole corporeal system ; bodily disease was super- 
added to mental sorrow, and, in some instances, the 
unhappy sufferers committed suicide to escape from 
theee sggravated evils. Under the organic law, the 
children produced in this period of mental depression, 
bodily distress, and oiganic derangement, will inherit 
weak bodies, with feebfe and irritaUe minds, a heredi- 
taij chastisement of their father's transgressions. 

In the instances now given, we discover the various 
taws acting in perfect harmony, and in subordination 
to thej^oral ana intellectual, if our ancestors had not 
forsami the supremacy of the moral aentiments, such 
hhxica at the houses in the Old Town of Edinbur^ 
never would have be^n built; and if the modem pro- 
prietors had returned to that law, and kept profligato 
and drunken inhabitants out of them, the conflagration 
mifjtii atill have been avoided. In the case of the ships, 
we saw that wherever intellect and sentiment had been 
relaxed, and animal motives permitted to assume the 
supremacy, evil had speedily followed ; and that whore 
the higher powers were called forth, safety had been ob- 
tained. And, finally, in the case of the merchants and 
manufacturers, we traced their calamities directly to 
placing Acquisitiveness and Ambition above Intellect 
and sentiment. 

' Formidable and appaling, then as these ponirimients 

are, yet, when we attend to the laws under which they 

'^rceive that the object and legitimate ope- 

^ one of them, when observM, is to pro- 



duce happineas to man ; and that the punisfameiitB haiM 
the sole object in view of forcing him barJc to this e» 
joyment, we cannot, under the sunremscy of the senti- 
ments and intellect, fail to bow in numility before them, 
as at once wise, just, and beneficent 



CONCLUSION, 

The ouestion has frequently been asked, YlThat is ih^ 
practical use of Phrenology, even supposing it to be 
truel A few observations will enable us to answer 
this inquiry ; snd, at the same time to present a bn« 
summary of the doctrine of the preceding Essay. 

Prior to the age of Galileo, uo earth and sun pre- 
sented to the eye phenomena exactly similar to those 
which thev now exhibit ; but their motions appeared el 
a very different light to the understanding. 

Before the age of Newton, the revolutions of the 
planets were known as matter of fact ; but the under- 
standing was ignorant of the principle of their motioss 

Previous to the dawn of modem chemistry, many oi 
the qualities of physical substances were ascertained 
by observation, out their ultimate principles and reSa- 
tions were not understood. 

Knowledge may be rendered beneficial in tivo w^ts. 
either by rendering the substance discovered diiecih 
subservient to human enjoyment ; or, where this is im- 
possible, by modifying human conduct in harmony with 
its qualities. While knowledge of any department of 
nature remains imperfect and empirical, the unknown 
qualities of the objects belonging to it, may render our 
efforts either to apply or to accord with those which arr 
known, altosethcr abortive. Hence it is only after ul- 
timate principles have been discovered, their relaticTa 
ascertamcd, and this knowledge has been systematised. 
that science can attain its full cliaracter of utility. The 
merits of Galileo and Newton consist in having render- 
ed this service to astronomy. 

Before the appearance of Drs Gall and Spnrzheim 
mankind were practically acquainted with the feelings 
and intellectual operations of their own minds ; and 
anatomists, knew the appearances of the brain. Bat 
the science of Mind was very much in the same stai« 
as that of the heavenly bodies prior to Galileo and 
Newton. This remark is borne out by the following 
considerations ; 

First. No unanimity prevailed among philosopben 
concerning the elementary feeling and intellectual 
powers of man. Individuals, deficient in Conscienti- 
ousness, for instance denied that the sentiment of jus- 
tice was a wimitive mental quality of mind. Others, 
deficient in Veneration, asserted that man was not na- 
turally prone to worship, and ascribed religion to the 
invention of priests. 

Secondhr. The extent to which the primitive fa- 
culties diror in relative strength, was matter of dispute, 
or of vague conjecture ; and there was no aereement 
whether many actual attainments were the gins of na- 
ture, or the results of mere cultivation. 

Thirdly. Different modes of the same feeling were 
often mistaken for different feelings ; and modes of ac- 
tion of all the intellectual faculties were mistaken for 
faculties themselves: 

Fourthly. The brain, confeesedlv the most in^^r- 
tant organ of the body, and that with which the nerrcc 
of the senses, of motion, snd of feeling directly com- 
municate, had no ascertained functions. Mankind 
were ignorant of its uses, and of its influence on the 
mental faculties. They indeed still dispute that its 
different parts are the orgaiis of different mental 
powers, sad that the vigour of manifestation bears a 
proportion, eaUri» paribust to the sixe of the organ. 

Uf in physics, imperfect and empirical knowlei^ rea- 
ders the unknown qualities of booies liable to frostzata 
the efiforts of man to apply or to accommodate his con- 
duct to their known qoalxttes; and if (wdr a com- 
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ileto and Byiteiiifttic ezhibitkm of ultimate principlee, 
,nd their relatioiu, can confer on science its foil char 
Bcter of utility, — the same doctrine applies with equal 
»r greater force to the philosophy of man. For example, 

Politics embrace forms of goyemment, and the re- 
ations between diiferent states. All goyemment is 
lesigned to combine the efforts of mdiyiduals, and to 
egulate their conduct when united. To airiye at the 
»eat means of accomplishing this end, systematic know- 
edge of the nature of man seems highly important. A 
lespotism, for example, may restram some abuses of 
he lower propensities, but it assuredly impedes the ex- 
ircise of reflection, and others of the higneat and oo- 
>le8t powers. A form of goyemment can be suited to 
ho nature of man only when it is calculated to permit 
he legitimate use and to xestnin the abuses, of all his 
nentu feelings and capacities ; and how can such a 
(ovemment be deyised, while these principles, ¥rit^ 
heir spheres of action, and .external relations, are im- 
>erfectly ascertained. Again; all relations between 
lifferent states must also he in accordance with the na- 
ure of man, to proye permanently beneficial ; and the 
juestion recurs, How are these to be framed while that 
lature is matter of conjecture! Napoleon disbelieyed 
n a sentiment of justice as an innate qualit]|r of mind ; 
ind, in nis relations with other states, • relied on fear 
ind interest as the grand motiyes of conduct : but that 
}entim*%nt existed ; and combined with other faculties 
which he outraged, prompted Europe to hurl him from 
lis throne. If Napoleon had comprehended the princi- 
ples of human nature, and their relations, as forcibly 
md clearly aa the principles of mathematics, in which 
le excelled, his understandmg would have greatly mo- 
jified his conduct, and Europe would haye escaped 
prodigious calamities. 

Legislation, ciyil snd criminal, is intended to regu- 
late and direct the human faculties in their efforts at 
gratification ; and, to be useful, laws must accord with 
Lbe constitution of these faculties. But how can aa- 
lutary laws be enacted, while the subject to be goy- 
emed, or human nature, is not accurately understood t 
The inconsistency and intricacy of the laws eyen in 
enlightened nations, haye afforded themes for the sati- 
rist m every age ; and how could the case be other- 
wise 1 Leffislaton proTided rules for directine the 
qualities of human nature, which they conceived Uiem- 
seWes to know : but eithef^error in their conceptions, 
or the effects of other qualities unknown or unattended 
to, defeated their intentions. The law, for example, 
punishing heresy with burning, was addressed by our 
ancestors to Cautiousness, Saf-loye, and other inferior 
feelinss ; but Intellect, Veneration, Conscientiousness, 
and Firmness, were omitted in their estimate of hu- 
man principles of action ; and these set their law at de- 
fiance. 

There are many laws still in the statute book, equal- 
ly at yariance with the nature of man. 

Education is intended to enlighten the faitellect and 
moral sentiments, and train them to yigout. But how 
can this be auccessfuUy accomplished, when the facul- 
ties and sentiments themselves, the laws to which they 
are subjected, and their relations to extenial objects, 
are unascertained. Accordingly, the theories and prac- 
tice0t>bseryed m education are innumerable and con- 
tradictory, which could not happen if men knew the 
constitution of the object whicn they were training. 

MoBALs and Rbligion, also, cannot assume a sys- 
tematic and demonstrable character, until the element- 
ary quaUties of mind, and their relations shall be aacer- 
tained 

It is presumable that the Deity, in creatmg the moral 
powers and the external world, really adapted the one 
to the odier ; so that individuals and nations, in pursu- 
ing morality, must, in every instance, be promoting 
their best inloresta, and, in departing* from it, muat be 
sacrificing them to passion or to illusory notions of ad- 



vantage. Bnt, until the nature of man, and the reltttk>D* 
ijiip between it and the external world, shall be scientifi- 
cally ascertained, and systematically expounded, it will 
be impossible to support moraUty by the powerful de* 
monstration of interest, as here supposed, coinciding 
with it. The tendenc^r in most men to view expediei^ 
cy as not always coincident with justice affords a strik- 
ixigproof of the limited knowledge of the constitution 
ofman and the external world stul prevalent in society. 

The diversities of doctrine in religion also obviousry 
owe theur origin to ignorance of the primitive faculttea 
and their relations. The faculties differ in relative 
strength in different individusls, and each person is 
most alive to objects and views connected with the 
powers predominant in himself. Hence, in readinff the 
Scriptures, one is conyinced that they establish C^yin- 
ism ; another, possessing a different combination of 
faculties, discovers in them Lutheranism ; and a third 
is satisfied that Socinianism is the only true interpreta^ 
tion. These individuals have, in general, no distinct 
conception that the yiews which strike them most forci- 
bly, appear in a different light to minds differently con- 
stituted. A correct interpretation of revelation must 
harmonixe with the dictates of the moral sentiment* 
and intellect holding the animal propensities in sub^ ' 
ordination. It may legitimately go beyond what thf^* 
unaided, could reach ; but it cannot contradict them 
because this wouM be setting the revelation of the 
bible in opposition to the inherent dictates of the Uni- 
ties constituted by the Creator, which cannot be admit- 
ted ; as the Deity is too powerful and wise to be incon- 
sistent. But mankind will never be induced to bow to 
such interpretations, while each takes his individual 
mind aa a standard of human nature in general, and 
conceives that his own impressions are synonymous 
with absolute truth. The establishment of the na- 
ture of man, therefore on a scientific basis, and in a 
systematic form, must aid the cause both of moraUty 
and religion. 

The PB0FESS10NS, puBsuiTs, AMtrsBmENTs, sud 
BouBs OP BXEXTioN of individuals, ouffht also to bear 
reference to their physical and mental constitution ; 
but hitherto no ^ding principle has been possessed 
to regulate practice in ueae important particulars, — 
another evidence that the science of man has been un 
known. 

But we require only to attend to the scenes daily 
presenting themselves in society, to obtain irresis'tible 
demonstration of the consequences resulting from the 
want of a true theory of human nature, and its relations. 
Every preceptor in schools, every professor in colleges, 
every author, editor, and pamphleteer, every member of 
Parhament, counsellor, and judge, has a set of notions 
of his own, which in his mind hold the place of a system' 
of the philosophy of man ; and although he may not 
have methodised his ideas, or even acknowledged them 
to himself as a theory, yet they constitute a standard to 
him by which he practically judges of all questions in 
morals, politics, and religion ; he advocates whatever 
yiews comcide with them, and condemns all that differ 
from them, with an unhesitating dogmatism as the most 
pertinacious theorist on earth. Each also despises the 
notions of his fellows, in so far as they differ from his 
own. In short, the human faculties too generally oper- 
ate simply as instincts, exhibiting all the confliction and 
uncertamty of mere feeling, unenlighted by perception 
of their own nature and objects. Hence public mea- 
sures in general, whether relating to education, religion, 
trade, manufactures, the poor, criminal law, or to any 
other of the dearest intereats of aociety, instead m 
being treated aa branches of one general system of eco- 
nomy, and adjusted each on scientific principles in har- 
mony with all the rest, are supported or opposed on 
narrow and empiri<;Bl grounds, and often call forth die- 
plays of ignorance, prejudice, selfishness, intolerance, 
and bigotry, that greatly obstruct the progress of im- 
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pnivement Indeed, uiAiiimity, even tmonff sensible 
tnd Tiitaoas men, will be impossible, so long ss no 
■Undsid of mental philosophy is admitted to guide in- 
drridnal feelings and perceptions. But the state of 
thiogs now described could not exist if education em- 
braced a true system of human nature and its relations. 

If, then, nhrenolo^ be true, it will, when matured, 
>Iy Uw aeficiencies now pointed out. 
lut, here, another question naturally presents itself. 
How are tbe views now expounded, supposug them to 
contain some portion of truth, to be rendered practical 1 
In answer I remark, that the mstitutions ana manners 
of society indicate the state of mind of the influential 
classes at the time when they prevail. The trial and 
boining of old women as witches, point out clearly 
the predominance of Destructiveness and Wonder over 
InteUect and Benevolence in those who were guilty of 
such cruel absurdities. The practices of wager of 
battle, and ordeal by fire and water, indicate Combat- 
iveness, Destructiveness, and Veneration, to have been 
in great activity in those who permitted t^em, combinr 
ed with much intellectual ignorance of the natural con- 
stitution of the world. In like manner, the enormous 
•nms willingly expended in war, and Uie small sums 
gruflginffly pud for public improvements ; the intense 
enoffiy displayed in the pursmt of wealth ; and the ge- 
neru^pathy evinced in the search after knowledge uid 
▼irtae unequivocally proclaim activity of Combativeness 
Destructiveness, Acauisitiveness, Self-esteem and Love 
of Approbation ; wim comparatively moderate vivacity 
of Benevolence and Intellect in the present generation. 
Before, therefore, the practices of mankind can be alter- 
ed, the state of their minds must be changed. No prac- 
tical error can be greater than that of estabOshing institu- 
tions grestly in advance of the mental condition of the 
people. The rational method is first to instruct the in- 
tellect, then to interest ihe sentiments, and, last of all, 
to form arrangements in harmony with, and resting on, 
these as their basis. 

The views developed in the preceding chapters, if 
founded in nature, maybe expected to leiMi, ultunately, 
to considerable changes in many of the customs and 
pursuits of society ; but to accomplish this effect, the 
principles themselves must first be ascertained to be 
true ; then they must be sedulously taught ; and when 
the public mind has been thoroughly prepared, then only 
oug^t important practical alterations to be proposed. 
It appears to me uat a long series of years will be ne- 
cessary to bring even civilized nations into a condition 
systematically to obey the natural laws. 

The preceding chapters may be regarded, in one 
sense, as an introduction to an Essay on Education. 
If Uie views unfolded in them be in general sound, it 
will follow that education has scarcely yet commenced. 
If the Creator has bestowed on the body, on the mind, 
and on external nature, determinate constitutions, and 
tnaneed these so as to act on each other, and to pro- 
ducenappiness or misery to man, according to certain 
definite principles, and if this action goes on invariably, 
inflexibly, and irresistibly, whether men attend to it or 
not, it is obvious that tne veiy basis of useful know- 
, ledge must consist in an acquaintance with these natu- 



ral arrangements ; and that edncatioa will be Tahiabii 
in the exact degree in which it communicates wach a* 
fonnation, and trains the faculties to act upciii it. Read- 
ing, writing, and accounts, which make up the instzxx' 
tion enjoyed by the lower orders, are merely mtaxj ?i 
eLcqvirvng knowledffe^ but do not conttiiuU it. Gntk. 
Latin, and mathematics, which are added in the edoci- 
tion of the middle classes, are still only meojtt of ob- 
taining information ; so thst, vrith the exception of ^ 
few urao pursue physical science, society dedicates vcrr 
little attention to the stady of the natural laws. In H- 
lowing out the views now discussed, therefore, exi 
individual, according as he becomes acquainted wji 
the natural laws, ought to obey them, and to conucc- 
nicate his experience of their operations to otbof; 
avoiding at the same time all attempts at subvertu^, 
by violence, established institutions, or outraging pub- 
lic sentiment by intemperate discussions. The doc- 
trine now unfolded, if true, authorises us to predicaie 
that the most successfiil method of meliorating the coa- 
dition of mankind, will be that which appeals most di- 
rectly to their moral sentiments aii4 intellect ; and, I 
may add from experience and observation, that, in po- 
portion as any individual becomes acquainted with the 
real constituuon of the human mind, wOl his convicttos 
of the efficacy of this method mcresse. 

The next step ought to be to teach thoee laws to 'Js 
young.* Their minds, not being pro-occapied hy pn- 
judices, will recognise them as conffenial to their cos- 
atitution ; the first generation that has embraced them 
from infancy will proceed to modify the institutions of 
society into accordance with their dictates ; and in the 
course of ages ^ley may at length be acknowledged u 
practically useful. All true theories have ultimatdy 
been adopted and influenced practice ; and I see do 
reason to fear that the present will prove an exceptioa. 
The failure of all previous systems is the natural coo- 
sequ^nce of their beins unfounded ; if this one diail 
resemble them, it will deserve, and assuredly will meet 
with, a aimilar fate. A perception of the importanct 
of the natural laws will lead to their observance, and 
this will be attended with an in^roved development nS 
brain, thereby increasing the desire and capacity for 
obedience. 

iPinally. If it oe true that the Natural Laws must 
be obeyed as a preliminary condition to happiness in 
this world, and if virtue and 'happiness bo inseparably 
allied, the religioua imitructors oi mankind may probs- 
bly discover in the general and prevalent ignorance of 
these laws, one reason of the lixmted success which his 
hitherto attended their own efibrts at improvix^ the 
condition of mankind ; and they may perhaps perceive 
it to be not inconsistent with their sacred office, to in- 
struct men in the natural institutions of the Creator, 
in addition to his revealed will, and to recommend obe- 
dience to both. They exercise so vast an influence 
over the best members of society, that their counte- 
nance may hasten, or their opposition retard, by a cen- 
tury, the piactical adoption of the natural laws, as guide* 
of human conduct. 

• Some obMrvfttiomon •ducattoa will be Ibsnd In tbs Phrsoe 
logical Journal, voL if, pb 407. 
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HATiniAL LAWS. — ^Text, p. 8. 

In the text it it mentioned, that many philoiophen 
lave treated of the Laws of Nature. The following 
ire ezami^ea : 

Mr Stewart says, *To examine the economy of na- 
ure in the phenomena of the lower animalsi and to 
:omp«re their instincts with the physical circmnstances 
>f their external situation, forms one of the finest spe- 
rulations of Natural History ; and yet it is a specular 
ion to which the attention of the natural historian has 
leMom been directed. Not only Buffon, but Ray and 
Derham haTe passed it oyer slightly ; nor, indeed, do I 
mow of any one who has made it the object of a par- 
ictilar consideration but Lord Kames, in a short A]>- 
»endix to one of his Sketches. — EUmenta of the Phi- 
OMopky of the Human Jftni, vol. iii, p. 868. 

Mr Stewart also uses the following words : — * Num- 
berless examples show that nature nas done no more 
or man than was necessary for his preservation, leav- 
ng him to make many acquisitions for himself, which 
ihe has imparted immediately to the brutes. 

* My own idea is, as I have said on a different occar 
(ion, that both ituHnct and experience are here con- 
:emed, and that the share which belongs to each in 
>roducing the result, can be ascertained by an appeal 
o facta done.' — ^Vol. iii, ch. 388. 

Montesquieu introduces his Spirit of Laws by the 
bllowing observations :-^' Laws, in their most ffeneral 
lignification, axe the necessary relations deriveid from 
he nature of things. In this sense, all beinea have 
heir laws ; the Deity has his laws ; the materiu workl 
ts lawa ; the intelli^nces superior to man have their 
aws ; the beaats their laws ; man his laws. 

' lluMe who assert that a UmdfaiaUty produced the 
Htriaue effect* we behold in tki§ world, are guilty of a 
reiy sreat absurdity : for can any thing be more ab- 
lurd tnan to pretend that a blind fatality could be pro- 
luctive of intelligent beings t 

* There is, then, a primitive reason ; and laws are 
lie relations which subsist between it and different 
>eings, and the relatione of these beings among them- 
iclves. 

* God is related to the universe as creator and pre- 
terrer ; the law* by which he hoe created all Odnge are 
hose by which he preserve* them. He act* according 
o theee rule*, because he knows them : he knows them 
lecause he has made them ; and he made them because 
hey are relative to his wisdom and power, ^. 

* Man, a* apky*ieal being, %*, like other bodie*, go* 
femed ky invtuiable lawt.^-^^t of Laws, b. i, c. i. 

Justice Blackstone observes, that 'Law, in its most 
reneral and comprehensive sense, signifies a rule of 
kction ; and i* applied indieeriminatuy to all kind* of 
ictian, whether animate or inanimate, rational or trro- 
ional. Thus we say, the laws of motion, of gravita- 
ion, of optica, or mechanics, as well as the laws of 
latnre ana of nations. Thus, when the Supreme Being 
brmed the universe, and created matter out of nothing, 
le impressed certain principle* upon that matter, from 
vhich it can never depart, and without which it would 



ceaee to be. MHien he put ihat matter mto motioD, be 
established certain law* of motion, to which all move- 
able bodies must conform.' — *■ If we farther advance 
from mere inactive matter to vegetable and animal hfe, 

WB SHALL PIlfD THKll STILL OOVKaiTBD BY LAWS ; 

more numerous, indeed, but equally fixed and invariar- 
hie. The whole progress of plants, from the seed to 
the root, and from thence to the seed again ; — the me- 
thod of animal nutrition, digestion, secretion, and all 
other branches of vital economy ; — are not left to ektmce, 
or the will of the creature itself, but are peifonned in a 
wondrous involuntary manner, and guided by unerring 
rule* laid down by the great Creator, This, then, is 
the general signification of a law, a rule of action dic- 
tated by some superior being ; and in those creatnies 
that have neither power to think, nor the will, such laws 
must be invariably obeyed, so long as the creature it^ 
self subsists ; for its existence depends on that obe- 
dience. — BUcketone** CommtfUarie* on the Law* of 
England^ vol. i, aect. 8. 

< The word law,* says Mr Erskine, * is firequently 
made use of, both by divine* and phUoaopher*, in a 
large acceptation, to express the *ettled method ofOod'* 
providence, by which he preserves the order of the ma- 
TBBiAL woKLD tn *uch a manner, that nothing m it 
maaf deviate from that uniform eouree which he ha* ap» 
pointed for it. And as brute matter is merely passive, 
without the least degree of choice upon its part, theae 
law* are inviolably obsbxvbd' tn the material crta' 
tion, every part of which continue* to act, tmnrntakkf, 
according to the rule* that were from the beginning 
vreecribed to it by infinUe wi*dam. Thus phUosophers 
have given the appellation of law to that* motion which 
mcessantly pervades and asitateo the universe, and is 
ever changing the fonn and substance of things, die- 
solving some, and raising others, as firom their ashes, 
to fill up the void : Yet so, that amidst all the llnetaa- 
tions by which particular things are affected, the uni- 
verse is still preserved without diminution. Thus also 
thtj speak of the law* of fluids, of gravitation, dbe. 
and the word i» u*ed, in tki* *en*e, in veverai pa**age* 
of the eacred writing*; in the book of Job, and in 
rtoverbs viii, S9, where Ood is said to have given hi$ 
law to the seaa that they ahould not pass his command- 
ment.' — Erakine'* In*titute* ef the Law of SeotUmdy 
book i, tit. i, sect. 1. 

Discussions about the Lawa of Nature, tBtber than 
inquiriea into them, were common in Fiance, during 
the Revolution, and having become associated in ima* 
pnation, vtith the crimes and honors of tbit period, 
3iey continue to be regarded by some individuals, aa 
inconsistent with religion and morality. A coincidence 
between the views maintained in the preceding Essay, 
and a passsge in Volney, has been pointed out to me aa 
an objection to the whole doctrine. Volney'a words 
are the following : — * It is a law of nature, that water 
flows bom an upper to a lower aitoation ; that it seeke 
its level ; that it la heavier than air ; that all bodies tend 
towards the earth ; that flame rises towards the aky ; 
that it destroys the organisation of v«getablee and 
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mals ; that air is easential to the life of ceruin animals ; 
that, in certain cases, water suffocates and kills them ; 
that certain jaiccs of plants, and certain minerals, at- 
tack their organs, and destroy their life ; — and the same 
of a yariety of &cts. 

'Now, since these facts, and many similar ones, are 
constant, re^lar, and immutable, they become so many 
*eal and positive commands, to which man is bound to 
conform, under the express penalty of punishment at- 
tached to their infraction, or well-being connected with 
their observance. So that if a man were to pretend to 
fee clearly in the dark, or is regardless of the progress 
sf the seasons, or the action of the elements ; if he 
oretends to exist under water, without drowning ; to 
vandle fire without burning himself ; to deprire him- 
self of air without suffocating ; or to drink poison with- 
fut destroying himself; he receives for each infraction 
.«f the law of nature, a conioral punishment propor- 
tioned to his transgression, if, on the contrary, he ob- 
tfcrros these laws, and founds his practice on the pre- 
jtiEe and regular relation which they bear to him, he 
preserves his existence, and renders it as happy as it is 
capable of being rendered ; and since all these laws, 
considered in relation to the human species, have in 
view only one common end, that of their preservation 
and their happiness ; whence it has been agreed to as- 
semble togeuier the different ideas, and cxj^ess them by 
a single word, and call them collectively by the name 
of the ** Law of Nature" — ^Volnby's Law of No- 
twre, 3d edit. pp. 21, 24. 

I feel no embarrassment by this coincidence ; bnt re- 
mark, first, That various authors, quoted in the text 
and in this note, advocated the iznportance of the laws 
of nature, long before the French Revolution was heard 
of; secondly. That the existence of the laws of nature 
is as obvious to the understanding, as the existence 
of the external world, and of the human mind and body 
themselves to the senses ; thirdly. That these laws, 
beinffinherent in creation, must have proceeded firom 
the Deity ; fourthly. That if tlie Deity is powerful, 
just, ard benevolent, they must harmonize with the 
constitution of msn ; and, lastly. That if the laws of 
nature have been instituted by the Deity, and been 
framed in wise, benevolent, and just relationship to 
the human constitution, they must at all times form the 
highest and most important subjects of human investi- 
gation, and remain altogether unaffected by the er- 
rors, follies, and crimes of those who endeavour to ex- 
pound them ; just as religion continues holy, venerable, 
and uncontaminated, notwithstanding the hypocrisy, 
wickedness, and inconsistency of individuals profcMing 
themselves her interpreters and friends 

T%at the views oi the natural laws themselves, ad- 
vocated in this Essay, are diametrically opposite to tbe 
praetical conduct of (he French revolutionary ruffianc, 
reqaies no demonstration. My fundamental principlo 
is, that man can enjoy happiness on earth only by 
placing his habitual conduct under the supremacy of 
the moral sentiments, and intellect, and that this is the 
law of hU nature. No doetrine can be more opposed 
than thb to fraud, robbery, blasphemy, and muraer. 

It may be uiged, that all past speculations about the 
laws of nature have proved more imposing than useful ; 
and Ifaat while the laws themselves afford materials for 
elevated declamation on the part of philosophers, they 
form no secure guides even to the learned, and much 
lose to the illiterate, in practical conduct. In answer, 
I would respectfully repeat what has frequently been 
uged in the t«ct, that, before we can discover the laws 
of nttare, applicable to man, we must know, first. The 
constitution of man himself; secondly. The constitu- 
tion of externa] nature ; and, thirdly, We must com- 
pare the two. But, previous to the discoveiy of Phre- 
nology, the mental constitution of man was a matter of 
conjecture, and endless debate ; and the con- 
B between his mental powers and his oiganized 



system, was involved in the deepest obecnrity. Hie 
brain, the most important organ of the body, had od 
ascertained functions. Before the introduction of tka 
science, therefore, men were rather impressed with tar 
unspeakable importance of a knowled^ of the laws e: 
nature, than acquainted with the laws Uicmsel'res ; aad 
even the knowedge of the external world actually poi- 
sessed, could not, in many instances, be reciderd 
available, on account of its relationship to the qualitia 
of man being unascertained, and unascertainable, io 
long as these qualities themselves were unknown. 



NOTE n. 

onoANio LAWS. — ^Text, p. 21. 

It IS a very common error, not otAj amon^ pluloeo- 
phers, but among practical men, to imagine tbmt the 
feeling's of the mind are communicated to it thioogk 
the medium of the intellect : and, in particular, that li 
no indelicate objects reach the eves, or expreaeHKH 
penetrate the ears, perfect purity will neceasarilj reign 
within the soul ; and, carrying this mistake into prac- 
tice, they are prone to object to all discussion of tht 
subjects treated of under the * Organic Laws.' in woikf 
designed for general use. But their principle of rea- 
soning is fallacious, and the practical result faaa ben 
higl^ly detrimental to society. The feelingM have ex- 
istence and activity distinct from die intelUct; ihej 
spur it on ^' obtain their own gratification ; and it mar 
become eSner their slave or guide, according as it a 
enlightened concerning their constitution and objects, 
and the laws of nature to which they are eobjectpd 
The most profound philosophers have inculcated tks 
doctrine ; and, by phrenolosrical observation, it is de- 
mons&ably established. The organs of the feelings 
are distinct from those of the intellectual faoultiec; 
they are larger ; and, as each faculty, cateris pariku, 
acts with a power proportionate to the size of its oivao, 
the feelings are obviously the active or impelling powers. 
Tlie cerebellum, or organ of Amativeness, is the largest 
of the whole mental organs ; and, being endowed with 
natural activity, it fills the mind spontaneously with 
emotions and suggestions which may be directed, coiv 
troHed, and resisted, in outward manifestation, by intel- 
lect and moral sentiment, but which cannot be pre- 
vented from arising, nor eradicated after they exist 
The whole question, therefore, resolves itself into this. 
Whether it is most beneficial to enlighten and direct 
that feeling, or (under the influence of an error in phh 
losophy, and false delicacy founded on it,) to penmt it 
to not in all the fierceness of a blind animal instinct 
withdrawn from the eye of reason, but not thereby de- 
prived of its vehemence and importunity. The former 
course appears to mo to be the only one consistent with 
reason and morality ; and I have adopted it in reliance 
on the ^ood sense of my readers, that they will at once 
discriminate between practical instruction concerning 
this feelino, addressed to the intclWt. and lascivious 
temesentations addressed to the mere propcn^itv itself: 
with the latter of which the enemies of^all improveoicnt 
may attempt to confound my observations. Eveiy 
function of the mind and body is instituted by the Cre- 
ator; all maybe abused; and it is impossible regularly 
to avoid abuse of them, except by being instructed io 
their nature, objects, and relations. 'Hiis instruction 
ought to be addressed exclusively to the intellect; and, 
when it is so, it is science of the most beneficial de- 
scription. The propriety, nay necessity, of acting on 
this principle, becomes more and more apparent, when 
it is considered that the discussions of the text su^st 
only intellectual ideas to individuals in whom the jfeel- 
ing in question is naturally weak, and that such minds 
perceive no indelicacy in knowledge which is calcu- 
lated to be useful ; while, on the other hand, persons 
in whom the feeliiDg is naturally strong, are prscisslf 
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liose who stand in need of direction, and to whom, of 
ktt others, instniction is the most necessary. 

Fortified by these observations, I Tcnturo to record 
lome additional facts communicated by persons on 
whose accuracy reliance may be placed. 

A gentleman, who has paid much attention to the 
■earing of horses, informed me, that the male race- 
lorse, when excited, but not exhausted, by running, 
las been found by experience, to be in the most fayour- 
ible condition for transmitting swiftness and yivacity 
X) his ofispring. Another gentleman stated, that he 
nras himself present when the pale gray colour of a 
nale horse was objected to ; that the groom thereupon 
^resented before the eyes of the male another female 
^om the stable, of a very particular, but pleasinff, va- 
.iety of colours, asserting, that the latter would deter- 
mine the complexion of tne oflbpring ; and that in point 
sf fact it did so. The experiment was tried in the case 
}f a second female, and the result was so completely 
the same, that the two ^ung horses, in point of colour, 
sould scarcely be distinguished, althoiigh their spots 
were extremely uncommon. The account of Laban 
ind the peeled rods laid before the cattle to produce 
spotted calves, is an example of the same kind. 

Portal mentions the hereditary descent of blindness 
&nd deafness. His words are : * Morgagni has seen 
three sisters dumb ** d'origine.* Other authon also 
cite examples, and I have seen like cases myself.* In 
a note, he adds, * I have seen three children out of four 
of the same family blind from birth by amaurosis, or 
fTtUta serena.* — Portal, Memoirtt aw PluneurM Malor 
die*, tome iii, p. 193. Paris, 1808. 

In the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, No. I, there 
are several valuable articles illustrative of the Organic 
tji^vn in the inferior animals. I select the following 
examples : 

' Every one knows that the hen of any bird wiU lay 
eggs although no male be permitted to come near her ; 
ana that those eggs arc onl]r wanting in the vital prin- 
ciple which the impregnation of the male conveys to 
them. Here, then, we see the female able to make an 
^SSf ^^^ y^^ ^^^ white, shell and every part, just as 
it ought to be, so that we might, at the first glance, 
suppose that here, at all events, the female has tHe 
gfeatest influence. But see the change which tho male . 
produces. Put a Bantam cock to a large sized hen 
and slie will instantly lay a small egg ; the chick will 
be short, in the leg, have feathers to the foot, and pot 
on the appearance of the cock ; so that it is a frequent 
complaint where Bantams are kept, that thev make the 
bens lay small eggs, and spoil the breed, iteveise the 
case ; put a large dung-hiu cock to Bantam hens, and 
instantly they will lay larger eggs, and the chicks will 
be good-sized birds, and the Bantam will have nearly 
disappeared. Here, then, are a number of facta known 
to every one, or at least open to be known by every 
one, clearly proving the influence of the male in some 
animals ; and as I hold it to be an axiom that nature 
neTer acts by contraries, never outrages the }§m clearly 
fixed in one species, by adopting the opposite course 
in another, — ^therefore, as in the case ot an equilateral 
triang'c on the length of one side being given we can 
vrith certainty demonstrate that of the remaining ; so, 
having found these laws to exist in one race of animals, 
we are entitled to assume that every species is sub- 
jected to the self-same rules, — the whole bearing, in 
fact, the same relation to each other as the radii of a 
circle.' 

* A Method of obtaining a greaUr mtmber of One Sex, 
at the option of the Propneiory m the Breeding of 
Live Stock. — ^Extracted mm the Quarterly Journal 
of Agriculture, No. I, p. 63. 

*In the Annales de TAi^culture Franyaise, vols. 37, 
and 38, some verv interesting experiments are record- 
ed, which have lately been made in France, on the 



Breeding of Live Stock. M. Charles Girou de Buza- 
rein^es proposed, at a meeting of the Agricultural 
Society of Severac, on the 3d of July, 1826, to divide 
a flock of sheep into two equal parts, so that a sreater 
number of males or females, at the choice of the pro- 
prietor, should be produced from each of them. Two 
of the members of the Society offered their flocks to 
become the subjects, of his experiments, and the results 
have now been communicated, which are in accordance 
with the author's expectations. 

* The first experiment was conducted in the following 
manner: He recommended very young rams to be 
put to the flock of ewes, from which ue proprietor 
wished the sreater number of females in their offspring ; 
and, also, that during the season when the rams were 
with the ewes, they should have more abundant pas- 
ture than the other ; while, to the flock from which the 
proprietor wished to obtain male lambs chiefly, he recom- 
mended him to put strong and vigorous rams four or 
five years old. The following tabular view contains 
the result of this experiment. 



PLOCK FOB MILK LAMBS. 
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1 


Males. Females 
Two years, . . 7 3 
Three yean, . . 16 14 
Four years, . • 88 14 

Total, .66 81 . 
Fire yean and older, 26 24 

Total, . . 80 65 

N. B. Then wen no twin binhs 
In this flock. Two stronf nms, 
one tour, the other five yean oU, serv. 
edik 
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Males. Females. 
Two years, . • 14 36 
Thne yean, • . 16 28 
Four yean, • . 8 21 

Total, . .. W 76 
Five years and older, 18 8 

Total, . . M 84 

N. B. Ttien wen thne twin birthe 
In this floek. Two nms served It, one 
fifteen monthe, the other nearly two 
yean old. 



*The second experiment is thus related by the au- 
thor : 

* During the summer of 1826, M. Oonmu^jouls kept, 
upon a very dry pasture, belonging to the village of 
Bez, a flock of 106 ewes, of woich 84 belonged to 
himself, and 22 to his shepherds. Towuds the end 
of October, he divided his flock into two sections, of 
42 heads each, the one composed of the strongest 
ewes, from four to five years old ; the other of ^e 
weakest beasts under four or above five years old. 
The first was destined to produce a greater number of 
females thaii the second. .After it was marked with 
pitch in my presence, it was taken to much better pas- 
ture behind Panouse, where it was delivered to four 
male lambs, about six months old, and of good promise. 
The second remained upon the pasture of Bez, and 
was served by two strong rams, more than three years 
old. 

* The ewes belonging to the shepherds, which I shall 
consider as forming a third section, and which are in 
general stronger and better led than those of the ma.v 
ter, because their owners are not always particular in 
preventmg them from trespassing on the cultivated 
lands, which arc not enclosed, were mixed with those 
o'' thi second flock. The i^^sult was that the • 
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Malei. Females. 
Fint eection gaye, .... 15 25 

The second, 96 14 

The third, 10 12 

In the First section there were Two 

Twin Births, 4 

In the Second and Third there were 

also Two, 8 1 

' Besides these yery decisive experiments, M. Girou 
relates some others, made with horses and cattle, in 
which ^is success in producing a greater number of one 
sex rather than another also appears. The general 
law, as far as we are able to detect it, seems to be, that, 
when animab are in good condition, plentifully suppli- 
ed with food, and kept from breeding as fast as they 
might do, they are roost likely to produce females. Or, 
in other words, when a race of animals is in circum- 
stances favourable for its increase, nature produces the 
greatest number of that sex which in animab that do 
not pair, is most efficient for increasing the numbers of 
itxt race : But, if they are in a bad climate, or on stint- 
ed pasture, or, if they have already given birth to a nu- 
merous offspring, then nature, setting limits to the in- 
crease of the race, produces more males than females. 
Yet, perhaps, itma^ be prenuture to attempt to deduce 
any law from experiments which have not yet been suf- 
ficiently extended. M. Girou is disposed to ascribe 
much of the effect to the age of the ram, independent 
of the condition of the ewe.' 



NoTi ni. 



DIATH. — ^ToKt, p. 35. 

The decreasing Mortality of England is strikingly 
supported by the following extract from the Scotsman 
of 16th April 1828. It is well known that this psper 
is edited by Mr Charles Maclaren, a gentlemen whose 
extensive information, and scrupulous regard to accu- 
racy and truth, stamp the highest value on his state- 
ments of facts : and whose profound and comprehensive 
intellect warrants a well-grounded reliance on his phi- 
losophical conclusions. 

* DunmsHED Mostalitt in Enolanb. Hie dimi- 
nution of the annual mortality in England amidst an 
alleged increase of crime, misery, and pauperism, is an 
extraordinary and startling fact, which merits a more 
careful investigation than it has received. We hsve 
not time to go deeply into the Mibject : but we shall 
offer a reman or two on the question, how the apparent 
annual mortality is affected by the introduction of the 
cow-pox, and the stationary or progressive state of the 
population. In 1780, according to Mr Rickman, the 
annual deaths were 1 in 40, or one-forHeth part of the 
population died every year; in 1821, the proportion 
was 1 in 56. It follows, that, out of any given number of 
persons, 1000 or 10,000 scarcely more than two deaths 
take place now for three that took place in 1780, or the 
mortality has diminished 45 per cent. The parochial 
registers of burials in England, from which this state- 
ment is derived, are known to be incorrect, but as they 
continue to be kept without allpration in the same way, 
the errors for one year, are justly conceived to balance 
those of another, and they thus afford comparative re- 
sults upon which considerable reliance may be placed. 

A community is made up of persons of many various 
ages among whom the law of mortality is very different. 
Thus, sccording to the Swedish tables, the deaths 
among children from the moment of birth up to 10 yean 
of age, are 1 in 22 per annutf\ ; from 10 to 20, the 
deaUis are only 1 in 185. Among the old again, mortali- 
ty is of course great. From 70 to 80, the deaths are 1 
in : from 80 to 90. they are 1 in 4. Now a commu- 
nity like that of New York or Ohio, where marriages 
•n made early and the births »m numerous, nccessanJy 



contains a large proportion of young persons, matm^ 
whom the proportional mortality is low, and a aniaS 
proportion of the old who die off rapidly. A comzaam- 
ty m which the births are numerous, is like a regixD&t 
receiving a vast number of a younff and healthy rccrmta 
and in which, of course, as a whole, the annual deatiis 
will be few compared w?th those in another rc^gimest 
chiefly filled wiu veterans, though among rhe pexwom 
at any particular age, such as 20, 40, or 50, the mortaJ- 
ity will be as great in the one regiment as the otber. 
It may thus happen, that the annual mortality amocf 
1000 persons in Ohio maybe considerably less than m 
France, while the Expectation of lAfej or the chaoee 
which an individual has to reach to a certain a^e, nsj 
be no greater in the former country than in the latter ; 
and hence we see that a diminutiob in the rate of mor- 
tality is not a certain proof of an increase in the vahs 
of life, or an improvement in the condition of the 
people. • 

But the effect produced by an increased nmnber of 
births is less than might be imagined, owing to the veiy 
great mortality among infants in the first year of tbeir 
age. Not having time for the calculations necessair 
to get at the precise result, which are pretty complex, 
we avail ourselves of some statements given by Mi. 
Milne in his work on Annuities. Taking the Swedish 
tables as a basis, and supposing the law of mortality to 
remain the same for each periM of life, he has com{»r- 
ed the proportional number of deaths in a population 
which is stationary, and in one which increases 15 p» 
ceht. in 20 years. The result is, that when the mor- 
tality in the stationary society is one in 36. 13, that is 
the progressive society is one in 37. 33, a dififereDcs 
equal to 3 1-3 per cent. Now, the population of Eng- 
land and Wales increased 34.3 per cent, in the 20 yean 
ending in 1821, but in the interval from 1811 to 1821. 
the rate was equivalent to 39 1-4 per cent, upon SO 
years ; and the apparent diminution of mortality ariszog 
from this circumstance must of course have been about 
8 1-2 per cent. We are assuming, however, that the 
population was absolutely stationary at 180, which wts 
not the case. According to Mr Milnes (p. 437,) the 
avenge annual increase in the five years ending 1784, 
was 1 in 165 ; in the ten years ending 1821, according 
to the census, it was 1 in 60. Deducting, then, the 
proportional part corresponding to the former, which is 
3 1-4 there remains 5 1-4. If Mr Milne^s tables, there- 
fore, are correct, we may infer that the progre^nu 
state of the poptUaHon causes a diminution of 5 1-4 per 
cent, in the annual mortality — a diminution which is 
only apparent, because it anses entirely from the great 
proportion of births, and is not accompanied with any 
real increase in the value of human life. 

* A much greater change-^not apparent but real — 
was produced by the introcmction of the vaccination in 
1796. It was computed, that, in 1795, when thepopa 
lation of the British Isles was 15, 000,000, the deaths 
produced by the small-pox amounted to 36,000, or 
nearly 11 p^cent. of the whole animal mortality. (See 
article Vaccination in the Supplement to Encylopedis 
Brittanica, p. 713.) Now, since not more than one case 
in 330 terminates fatally under the cow-pox system, 
either directly by the primary infection, of from ths 
other disease supervening : Uie whole of the youn^ 
persons destroyed by the small-pox might be considered 
as saved were vaccination universal, and alwa/i proper- 
ly performed. This is not precisely the esse, but one 
or one and a-half per cent, will cover the deficiencies ; 
and we may therefore conclude, that vaccination has 
diminished the annual mortality fully nine per cent. 
After we had arrived at this conclnsion by the process 
described, we found it confirmed by the authority of Mr 
Milne, who eatimates in a note to one of his tables, that 
the mortality of 1 in 40, would be diminished to 1 in 43 
— 5, by exterminating the small-pox. Now, this is 
almost precisely 9 per cent. 
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* We stated, that tKe diminution of the annual mor- 
ality between 1780 and 1821 was 45 per cent., accord- 
ng to Mr Rickmau. If we deduct this from per cent, 
or the effect of vaccination, and 6 per cent, as only 
ipparent, resulting from the increaamg proportion of 
>irthB — 31 per cent remains, loAtcA, we apprekeni^ can 
mly be accounted for by an improvement in the habits, 
noraUy and. physical condition of the people. Indo- 
)endently, then, of the two causes aUuded to, the value 
>f human life since 1780, has increased in a ratio which 
¥OuId diminish the annual mortality from 1 in 40 to 1 
n 52 1*2, — a fact which is indisputably of great impor- 
ance, and worth volumes of declamation in illustrating 
he true situation of the labouring classes. We have 
bunded our conclusion on data derived entirely from 
English returns ; but there is no doubt that it applies 
equally to Scotlsnd. It is consolinff to find, from this 
rery unexceptionable species of evidence, that though 
liere is much pnvation and suffering in the countxy, the 
lituation of the people has been, on the whole, progrea- 
(ively improving during the last forty years. But how 
nuch greater would the advance have been, had thev 
>een less taxed, and better treated 1 and how much 
tx>m is there still for future melioration, by spreading 
nstruction, amending our laws, lessening the temp- 
ations to crime, and improving the means of correction 
uid reform 1 In the mean time it ought to be some en- 
rouragement to philanthropy to learn that it has not 

struggle against invincible obstacles, and that even 
vhen Uie prospect was least cheering to the eye, its ef- 
brts were silently benefitting society.' 

It has been mentioned to me, that the late Dr Mon- 
lo, in his anatomical lectures, stated, that, as far as he 
:ould observe, the human body as a machine, was per- 
ect. — that it bore within iteelf no marks* by which we 
:ould possibly predicate its decay, — that it was appa- 
vntly calculated to go on for ever, — and that we leam- 
m1 only by experience that it would not do so ; and 
lome persons have conceived this to be an authority 
fcgainst the doctrine maintamed in Chap. Ill, Sect. 2, 
hat death is apparently inherent in organization. In an- 
iwer, I beg to observe, that if we were to look at the 
run only for one moment of time, say at noon, no cir- 
cumstance, in its appearance would indicate that it had 
iver risen, or that it would ever set ; bat, if we had 
raced its progress ftom the horison to the meridian, 
md down again till the long shadows of evening pie- 
railed, we should have ample grounds for infemng, 
liat, if the same causes that had produced these 
changes continued to operate, it would undoubtedly at 
ength disappear. In ttie same way, iS we were to Con- 
ine our observations on the human body to a mere 
K>int of time, it is certain that, from the appearances of 
hat moment, we could not infer that it had grown up, 
»y gradual increase, or that it would decay ; but this is 
he case only, because our faculties are not fitted to 
penetrate into the essential nature and dependences of 
hings. Anv man, who had seen the body decrease in 
»ld age, couid, without hesitation, predicate, that, if the 
ame causes which had producea that effect went on 
»peratin|^, dissolution would at last inevitably occur ; 
jid if his Causality were well developed, he would not 
lesitate to say that a cause of the decrease and disso- 
ution most exist, although he could not tell by examin- 
ng the body what it waa. By analvsinff alcohol, no 
erson could predicate, independently of experience, 
tiat it would produce intoxication ; and nevertheless, 
tiere must be a cause in the constitution of the alcohol, 

1 that of the body, and in the relationship between 
lem, why it producea this effect. The 'lotion, there- 
>re, of Dr Monro, does tiot prove that death is not an 
Bsential law of omnization, but only that the human 
iculties are not able, by dissection, to discover that 
le cause of it is inherent in the bodily constitution it- 
9lf. It does not follow howevefi that thn inference | 



may not be leffitimately drawn from nhenomena coUeet- 
ed from the ¥%ole period of corporeal existence. 



N<mt IV. 
iifraiNOKmNT op the vokal laws. — ^Text, p. 44. 

The deterioration of the operative classes of Britain 
which I attribute to excessive labour, join<kl with great 
alternations of hi^ and low wages, and occasionally 
with absolute idleness and want, ia illuatrated by the 
following extracts : — 

*Unkhploybd Wbavkbs in Lanabkshisi. On 
Saturday last, a meeting of weavers* delegatea from the 
various districts in this neiffhbourhood, was held in the 
usual place. The object of the meeting was to receive 
from toe several districts an account of the number of 
weavers out of employment, which statement it waa 
intended to lay before the Lord Provost and Magie- 
trates. The following are the returns given in :— -An- 
derston contains 708 looms, of which 886 are idle. 
Baillicston-toll contains 150 looms, of these 96 are 
empty. The district of North Bridgeton contains, in 
whole, between 400 and 500 looms. The rntums are 
only from about one half of this district, which con- 
tains 150 empty looms. For the centre and sooth die- 
tricts of Briageton, the accounts are incomplete. In 
the former 180 and in the latter 00 empty looms wen 
taken up. In Charleston there are 132 idle. In 
Oowcaddens, of 300 looms, 120 are idle. InC)yde,Bell, 
and Tobago Streets,of about 500 looms, there are 74 idle ; 
and 100 working webs which cannot average 7d. a-dav. 
In Drygate, there are 105 idle ; In Drygate-toll 73 ; m 
Duke Street 18. In Gorbals,containing 2%5 looms, there 
are 223 idle. In Havannah, out of 130 looms, there 
are 48 idle. In the district of Keppoch-htll, of 70 
weaven, there are 20 idle. The district of King 
Street is divided into ten wards ; returns are only given 
in from four, which contain 70 empty looms. In Pol- 
lockshaws, containing about 800 looms,there are 2 1 6 idle. 
In Rutherglen there are 167 idle. In Sprin^nk, of 
141 weavers, there are 58 unemployed ; and m Strath- 
bungo, containing 104 looms, there are 28 idle, 25 
of whom are mamed men. Parkhead, Camlachie, and 
some other extensive districts, have not yet given in their 
returns. The delegates, before separating, appointed 
a general meeting to be held in the Green tms day, 
to decide upon an address to the Magistretes, request- 
inff them to endeavour to procure employment for the 
idle hands.* — Glasgow Chronicle,TuesaaytMarch,lB^. 

* Shbbp Tbapb^ The late commercial crisis, like 
8 death-blow, has paralysed the whole activity of the 
country, and left scarcely a single branch of its trade 
and industry unscathed. It was at first fondly hoped 
that the storm would pass wiihout such remote dis- 
tricts as our own having much reason to complain of its 
visitation ; but nothing, as the present instance proves^ 
is more certain than tmit the distresses of the commer- 
cial, must also in all cases be more or loss felt by the 
agribultural classes of the community. The demand 
for wool has now so far ceased as to operate most in- 
iunously upon the price of sheep, which cannot present- 
ly be sold but at a very cobsiaerable loss to the far- 
mer. In the latter part, or " back seaaon,** a^ it it 
caUed, of 1824, black-faced ewes— their example applies 
equally to the other kinds — ^were bought in for winter- 
ing at from 8s. to 12s. a head ; and in the sprinff of 
1825, immediately before lambing-time, these were dis- 
posed of in the English markets at so ^at a profit, that 
every farmer who could at all enter mto the specula- 
tion, bought up at the end of the ensuing harvest, aa 
much of that description of stock as his quantity of 
keep would reasonably permit. The number of sheep 
over those of the preceding ^ear, which were bought 
up for this purpose, may be judged of from the faet» 
that the highest inlay price of 1824 waa the lowest of 
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18S6 — the lute for the latter year being, for black-faced 
ewes, from 12s to 18. But the present crisis came, 
— the manufacturers of England were obhgcd to re- 
trench at meals in the article of mutton, — the demand 
on the part of the butchers consequently ceased ; and 
now those sheep which were purchased at so eztrava- 

Knt a rate, are necessarily sold, upon an aTerage, at a 
IS of 2s. a-head upon the inlay price, without at all 
estimating the expense of keep. We know one ex- 
tensive moorland farmer, who calculates upon losing 
two hundred poands in the present year from this 
y cause alone, besides a vast loss which he must also 
sustain in conseauence of the reduced price of wool. 
This cessation or demand in England was unfortunate- 
ly not fully ascertained until several droves of lambing 
•wes had been despatched to that quarter ; and the 
embarrassment of those who are placed in this predica- 
ment is the more afflicting, as their knowleoge has 
been acquired too late to sllow of their availing them- 
selves of the House of Muir, and other northern mar- 
kets.* — Dumfries Courier^ Marek, 1826. 

< DetaJSa upon tke Subject of Weavers^ WageMtfrom 
the but Report of emigration extracted from &« Scots- 
nutn Newspaper^ oflOth November, 1827. 

' Joseph Foster a weaver, and one of the deputies of 
•n emigration society in Glasgow, states that the lar 
bour is all paid by the piece ; the hours of working 
are various, sometimes eighteen or nineteen out of 
twenty-four, and even all night once or twice a-week ; 
and that the wages made by such labour, afler deduct- 
ing the necessary expenses, will not amount to more 
than.from 4s. 6d. to Ts. per week, some kinds of work, 
paying better than others. When he commenced work- 
mg as a weaver, from 1800 to 1805, the same amount 
of labour that now yields 4s. 6d. to 5a. would have yield- 
ed 20s. There are about 11,000 hand-looms going in 
Glssgow and its suburbs, some of which are worked by 
boys and girls, and he estimates the avera^ net earn- 
ings of each hand-weaver at 5s 6d. The pnnciple sub- 
sistence of the weavers is oatmeal and potatoes, with 
occasionaUv some salt herring. 

' Major lliomas Moodie, who had made careful in- 
ouiries into the state of the poor at Manchester, states, 
tnat the calico and other light plain work at Bolton and 
Blackburn, yields the weaver from 4s. to 5s. per week, 
by fourteen hours of daily labour. In the power-loom 
work, one man attends two looms, and earns from 7s. 6d. 
to 14s. per week, according to the fineness of ihe work. 
He understood tiiat during the last ten years, weavers* 
w«0KS had fallen on an average about 15s. per week. 

'Mr Thomas Hunton, manufacturer, Carlisle, states, 
that there are in Carlisle and its neighbourhood about 
S500 families, or from 18,000 to 20,000 persons depen- 
dent on weaving. They are all hand-weavers, ana are 
now in a very depressed state, in consequence of the 
increase of power-loom and factory weaving* in Man- 
chester and elaewhero. Taking fifteen of his men. Ho 
finds that five of them, who are employed on the best 
work, had earned 5s. 6d. per week for the preceding 
month deducting the necessary expenses of loom-rent, 
Tandles, Uckhng, dec. ; the next five, who are upon 
work of the second quality, earned 3s. lid. ; and the 
third five earned 3s. 7 l-2per week. Thev work from 
fourteen to sixteen hours a-day, and live chiefly on po- 
tatoee, butter-milk, and herrings. 

•MrW. H. Hyett, Secretary to the Charity Com- 
mittee in London, vyen a detailed statement, to show, 
that in the Hundred of Blackburn, comprising a popula- 
tion of 150,000 persons, 90,000 were out of employ- 
ment in 1826 ! In April last, when he gave his evidence 
before the Committee, these persons had generally 

^ In what la called factory wearing, an improved apeciee of 
hand.loom !• employed, in whicli ihe dreiaing and preparatton 
of the web is elTecied by machinery, and tba weaver merdy slu 
Bad drivea the shmtls. 



found work again, but at veir low wages. Tliey wa 
labouring from twelve to mnrteen hours a«day, M 
gaining from 4s. to 5s. 6d. per week.' ! 

' Poor Ratss, 28M March, 1828. — A docamen i 
great importance, though of a deacription by no moa 
cheering, baa been presented to the House of Cj 
mons, — ^the annual Abstract of the Retuma of the PW 
Rates levied and expended, with comparisons, shcr?« 
their increase or diminution. The accounts show ii 
expenditure of the year ending 25th March, 1827, cod 
pared with the previoua year. The total sum levK^i 
all the counties of England and Wales, in the last ye^ 
was £7,489,694; the sum expended for the rclx.'d 
the poor, £6,179,877. The increase in that y<a 
throughout the whole of England and Wales, is urn 
per cent ; nine per cent, in one year on the whole sm 
expended. It is true that this is in part to be Bccocssd 
for by the temporary distress of the manufacturing d» 
tricts. (In Lancaster, the iix:rease was forty-sevcL, ■ 
the West Riding of York, thirty-one per cent :] ba 
we are sorry to find, that in only three counties of Lat 
land was there any the most trifling diminution, j 
Berks two, Hampshire five, Suffolk four per cent. Tbs 
poor rates in England, therefore, amount to neariy do* 
Die the whole landed rental of Scotland.' 



' Extract from the Lord-Advocate'a Speech m the Hi 
of Commone, llth JlfarcA, .1828, on ihe eiddxtie*:. 
Vireuit Court of Glaegow. 

* The Lord-Advocate, in rising to move for leave r 
bring in a bill to " authorize an additional Court mS Im- 
ticiaiY to be held at Glasgow, snd to facilitate crvasn. 
trial m Scotland," said he did not anticipat<t any op> 
sition to the motion. A great deal had be<>n 5a:-i 
the progres^of crime in tms country, but he wa^ ktt 
to say crime in Scotland had kept pace with that > 
crease. A return had been made of the number ' 
criminal commitments in each year, sp far back as l*» 
year 1805. In that year the number of criminal c<!i> 
mitments for all Scotland amounted only to 85. 1: 
1809 it had risen to between 200 and 300 : in I Sid- 
20, it had increased to 400 ; and by the last rerun. * 
appeared, that, in 1827, 661 persons had been coining- 
tea for trial. He was inclinea to think, that the grea* o 
crease of crime, particularly in the west of Scotlir^ 
was attributable, m no small degree, to the number i 
Irish who daily and weekly arrived there. He did r« 
mean to say that the Irish themselves were in the hi^. 
of conmiitting more crime than their nei^hours ; bd 
he was of opinion, that their numbers tended to redae« 
the price of kbour, and that an increase of crime w 
the consequence. Another csuse wss the great dtfl^ 
gard manifested by parents for the moral educati<n0f 
weir children. Formerly the people of Scotland war 
remarkable for the paternal care which they took d 
their oflspring. That had ceased in many instances to 
be the ease. Not only were parents found who did set 
pay attention to the welfare of their children, but «U^ 
were actually parties to their criminal pursuits, and ptr* 
tieipated in the fruits of their unlawful proceedmgi 
When crime was thus on the increase, it was neceaen 
to take measures for its speedy punishment. The grtii 
city of Glasgow, which contained 150,000 inhabitants, 
and to which \fi% proposed measure was meant chteflr 
to apply, stood groatlv in need of some additional joiB- 
diction. This woul^ appear evident, when it was ro» 
sidered that the court which met there for the trial of 
capital oflfences, had also to act in the districu of ReB> 
frew, Lanark, and Dunbarton. In 1812, the whole 
number of criminals tried in Glasgow was only 31 : is 
1820, it waa 83 ; in 1823, it was 85 ; and in 1827, SI I. 
— ^The learned lord concluded by moving for leave to 
bring in a bill to authorise an additional eiicuit court of 
iusticiary to be held at Glasgow, and to facilitate ciiai- 
nal trial in Scotland.* 
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FiBHAFS it wiQ be tboagfat that piecet written to 
mnch in the manner of set compoeitionB at the iblhnr- 
i^g, should not have been denominated Letten ; it maj, 
thflvefore, be proper to say, that they are so called be- 
canse they were actually addressed to a friend. They 
were written, however, with the intention to print them, 
if, when they were fimahed, the writer could persuade 
himself that they deserved it ; and the character of 
authors is too well known for any one to be surprised 
that he could persuade himself of this. 

When he began these letters, his iotention was to 
confine himself within such limite, that essays on twelve 
or fifteen subjecto might have been comprised in a vo- 
lume. But he soon found that an interesting subject 
eonld not be so fully unfolded as he wished, in such a 
nanow space. It appeared to him that many things 
which would be excluded, as much belonged to the 
purpose of the essay as those which would be intro. 
dnced. 

It will not seem a very natural manner of commenc- 
ing a course of letters to a friend to enter formally on 
a subject, in the first sentence. In excuse for this ab- 
ruptness it may be mentioned, that an introductory let- 
ter went before that which appears first in the series ; 
but as it was written in the presumption that a consid- 
erable variety of subjecto would be treated in the com- 
pess of a moderate number of letters, it is omitted, as 
being less adapted to precede what is 4»yftmted in a 
manner so different from the design. 

When writing which has occupied a considerable 
length, and has been interrupted by considerable inters 
Tils, of time, which is also on very different subjecto, 
and was, perhaps, meditoted under the influence of dif- 
ferent circumstonces, is at last all read over in one 
short space, this immediate succession and close com- 
parison make the writer sensible of some things of 
vrhich he was not aware in the slow separate stages of 
his progress. On thus bringing the following essays 
nnder one review, the writer perceives some reason to 
apprehend that the spirit of the third may appear so 
different from that of the second aa to give an impzea- 
sioo of something like inconsistency. The second may 
aeem to represent that a man may effect ahnost every 
thing; the third, that he can effect scarcely any thing. 
The writor, however, persusdes himself that the one 
does not assort the efficacy of hnman resolution snd 



efibrt nnder the same conditions under wlncli the oths 
asserte their inefficacy; and that, therefore, there b 
no real contrariety between the principles of the tv:? 
essays. From the evidence of history and famihar 
experience we know that under certain conditions, sad 
within certain limits, (vexy contracted ones indeed,) as 
enlightened and rescduto human spirit has great powp, 
this greatness being relative, of course, to the measarei 
of thinga vrithin a small sphere ; while it is equaZk 
obvious that this enlightened and resolute spirit, iia^ 
garding these conditions, and attempting to extend ia 
agency over a much wider sphere, shall find its pcn^er 
bafiled and annihilated, till it draws back again wi^a 
tne contracted boundaiy. Now the great power of Vtt 
hnman mind within the narrow limit may be distioct^T 
illustrated at one time, and its impotence beyond xJtax 
limit, at another; but the assemblage of senlimoi^ 
and exemplifications most adapted to illustrate, aoJ 
without any vexy material exaggeration, that powrr 
alone, will form apparently so strong a contrast with 
the assemblage of thoughts snd facts proper for illai' 
trating that imbecility alone, that on a superficial view 
the two representations msy appear contradictorr. And 
the author appeals to the experience of such thinkiz^ 
men as are accustomed to commit their thoughts tc 
writing, whether they have not aometimes, cm conip^ 
ring the pages in which they had endeavoured to pbct 
one truth in the strongest light, with those in which 
they have endeavnuied a atrong but yet not extraTtgntf 
exhibition of another, felt a momentary difficulty to t*^ 
concile them, even while satisfied of the snbsUntiil 
justness of both. The whole doctrine on any fxtcD- 
sive moral subject necessarily includes two views which 
may be considered as ite extremes ; and if tbcse an 
strongly steted quite apart from their relations to esc^ 
other, both the representetions may be perfectly tme, 
and yet may require, in order to the readers percerrinf 
their consistency, a recollection of many intennedoie 
ideas. 

In the fourth essay, it was not intended to take i 
comprehensive or systematic view of the causes ceo- 
tributing to prevent the candid attention and the cotdia) 
admission due to evangelical religion, but simply tose 
lect a veiy few which had particularly attracted the ao- 
thor'a observation. One or two more would have baea 
specified and slightly illustrated, if that the essay had 
not been already toe long. 
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ON A MAN'S WRITING MEMOIRS OF HIMSELF 



LETTER I. 

dJketumaU InUrat toith which «• rtvert to our pad tift^ 
It deaervet a Mef Record for our oum v$e — Very few 
thini^t to be noted of the multiiude Aat have occurred — 
l>ire.^ion and Urn of much a Review oe would be remnred 
for wrking a Memmr-^ImporteoMe of our poat life eon- 
^dertd om the Be finning of en endlue Dureiion ofEsie- 
tenee-'Oenerat D^eienof if 8elf-0heervation — Oblivion 
of the greaUet number tf our poet Feelinge — Oeeaeional 
Glimpeee of vivid RenMection—'Aaoonatmu with Thinge 
and Plaeee—The d^erjtnt and unknown Aeeodatione of 
different Pereone with the eame Plaeee, 

iY DKAK milND, 

EvBRY one knows with what interest it is natural to 
letrace the coarse of our. own lives. The past states 
ind periods of a man*s being are retained in a connex- 
on with the present by that principle of sclf-loye, which 
8 onwillinff to relinquish its hold on what has once 
)een his. Though he cannot but be sensible of how 
ittle consequence his life can have been in the crea- 
ion, compared with many other trains of events, yet he 
laa felt it more important to himself than all other 
rains together; and you will very rarely find him 
ired of narrating again the little history, or at least 
he favorite parts of 3ie little history, of himself 

To turn this partisltty to some account, I recollect 
laying proposed to two or three of my friends that 
;hey' should write, each principally however for his 
)wn use, memoirs of their own lives, endeavouring 
lot so much to enumerate the mete facta and events 
>f life, as to discriminate the successive states of the 
mind, and the progress of character. It is in this 
progress that we acknowledge the chief importance of 
life to consist : but even as supplying a constant series 
)f interests to the passions, ana separateljr from every 
sonsideration of moral and intellectual discipline, we 
liave all accounted our life an inestimable possession, 
which it deserved incessant cares and laboura to retain, 
&nd which continuea in most cases to be still held with 
inxious attachment. What has been the object of so 
much partiality, and has been delighted and nainted by 
BO many emotions, might claim, even if the nighest in- 
terest were out of the question, that a short memorial 
should be retained by him who has possessed it, has 
seen it all to this moment depart, and can never recal it. 

To write memoirs of many years, as twenty, thirty, 
or forty, seems, st the first glance, a ponderous task. 
To reap the products of so many acres of earth indeed 
might, to one person, be an underUking of mighty toil. 
But the materials of any value that all paat life can 
supply to a recording pen, would be reduced by a dis- 
cerning selection to a very small and modest amount. 
Would as much as one page of moderate size be 
dee-mod by any man*s self-importance to be due, on an 
average, to each of the days that he has lived 1 No 
man would judge ^more than one in ten thousand of all 
his thoughts, sayings, snd actions, worthy to be men- 
tioned, if memory were capable of recaUing thsm. 

No. 17. 



Necessarfly a very larse portion of what has occnpied 
the successive yesrs of lire was of a kind to be utterly 
useless for a history of it ; because it was merely for 
the accommodation of the time. Perhaps in the sfiace 
of forty years, millions of sentences are proper to be 
uttered, and manj thousands of affairs requisite to be 
transacted, or ot journeys to be performed, which tl 
would be ridiculous to record. They are aldnd of ma- 
terial for the common expenditure and waste of the 
day. And yet it is oAen by a detail of this subordi- 
nate economy of life, that the works of fiction, the ntr* 
ratives of age, the journals of travellers, and even grave 
biographical accounts, are made so unreasonably long. 
As well might a chronicle of the coata that a man has 
worn, witit the colour and date of each, be called his 
life, for any important uses of relating its history. As 
well might a man, of whom I inquire the dimensions, 
the internal divisions, and the use, of some remarkable 
building, begin to tell me how much wood was em- 
ployed m the scaffolding, where the mortar was prepared, 
or how often it rained while the work waa proceeding. 

But, in a deliberate review of all that we can re- 
member of past life, it will be possible to select a cer- 
tain proportion which may with the most propriety be 
deemed the history of the man. What I am recom- 
mending is, to follow the order of time, and reduce 
your recollections, from the earliest period to the pres- 
ent, into as simple a statement and explanation as yov 
can, of your feelings, opinions, and habits, and of the 
principal circumstances through each stage that have 
influenced them, till they have become at last what 
they now are. 

Whatever tendencies nature may justly be deemed 
to have imparted in the first instance, you would prob- 
ably find tne greater part of the moral constitution of 
your being composed of the contnbutions of many years 
and events, consolidated by degrees into what we call 
character ; and by investigating the progress of the ac- 
cumulation, you would be assisted to judge more 
clearly how far the materials are valuable, the mixture 
congruous, and the whole conformation worthy to re- , 
main unaltered. With respect to any friend that 
greatly interests us, we have always a curiosity to ob- 
tain ttn accurate account of the past train of his life and 
feelingi ; and though there may be several reasons for 
such a wish, it partly springs from a consciousness how 
much this retrospective knowledge would assist to de- 
cide or confirm our estimate of that friend ; but our 
eatimate of ourselves is of more serious consequence. 

The elapsed periods of life acquire importance too 
from the prospect of its continuance. The smallest 
thing becomes respectable, when regarded as the com- 
mencement of wnat has advanced, or is advancing, 
into magnificence. The first rude settlement of Rom- 
ulus would have been an insignificant circumstance^ 
and might justly have sunk into oblivion, if Rome had 
not at length commanded the world. The little riB, 
near the source of one of the great American rivers, is 
an intereating object to the traveller, who is apprised. 
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«ih» 0tq» aciQM it, or walks a few milea aloqg ha 
WiA , that this is the stream which runs so iar, and 
wlHch ffradoally swells into so immense a flood. So, 
wfaOe I anticipate the endless progress of life, and won-, 
der through what unknown scenes it is to take ita 
cooiae, its jpast years loso that character of Tsnity 
which would seem to belong to a train of fleeting per- 
iling moments, and I see Uiem assuming the d^tj 
of a commencing eternity. In them I have begun to 
be that conscious existence which I am to be through 
infinite duration : and I feel a strange emotion of curi- 
ositv about this little life, in which I am setting out on 
such s progress ; I cannot be content without an accu- 
late tketch of the windinga thus far of a stream which 
is to bear me on foreTcr. I try to imagine how it will 
be to recoLect, at a far distant point of my era, what I 
was when here ; and wish, if it were possible, to re- 
tom. 88 I advance, the whole course of m^ existence 
within the scope of clear reflection ; to fix in my mind 
so strong an idea of what I have been in this original 
period of my time, that I shall possess this idea in sges 
too remote for calculation. 

The review becomes still more important, when I 
learn the influence which this first part of the progress 
will have on the happiness or misery of the next 

One of the greatest diflicuUics in the way of execut- 
ing the proposed ta&k witl have been caused by the ex- 
treme deficiency of that self-observation, which, to any 
extent, is no common employment either of youth or 
any later sge. Men realize their existence in the sur- 
rounding objects that act upon them, and frpm the tn- 
teresU of self, rather than in that very self^ that inte- 
rior being that is thus acted upon. So that this being 
itself, with its thoughts and feelings, as distinct from 
the objects of those thoughts and feelings, but rarely 
occupies its own deep and patient attention. Men ear- 
ly their minds as they carry their watches, content to 
be ignorant of the mechanism of their movements, and 
satisfied with attending to the little exterior circle of 
things, to which the passions, like indexes, sre point- 
ing. It is surprising to see how little self-knowlc^e a 
person not watchfully observant of himself may ha.ve 
gained, in the whole course of an active, or even an in- 
quisitive hfe. He may have lived almost an age, and 
traversed a continent, minutely examining its curiosi- 
ties, and interpreting the half-obliterated characters on 
its monuments, unconscious the while of a process ope- 
imting on his own mind, to impress or to erase charac- 
teristics of much more importance to him than all the 
figured brass or marble that Europe contains. After 
having explored many a cavern or dark ruinous ave- 
nue, he may have left undetected a darker recess in his 
character. He may have conversed with many people, 
in diflerent languages, on numberless subjects ; but, 
having n^lectcd those conversations with himself by 
which his whole moral being should have been kept 
continually disclosed to his view, he is better qualified 
perhaps to describe the intrigues of a foreign court, or 
the progress of a foreign trade ; to represent the man- 
oers of the Italians, or the Turks ; to narrate the pro- 
ceedings of the Jesuits, or the adventures of the Uyp- 
aies ; Sum to write the history of his own mind. 

If we had practised habitual self-observation, we 
could not have failed to make important discoveries. 
There have been thousands of feelings, each of 
which, if strongly seized upon, and made (he subject 
of reflection, would have shown us what our character 
was, and what it was likely to become. There have 
been numerous incidents, which operated on us as 
tests, and so fully brought out our prevalent quality, 
that another person, who should have been discrimi- 
natelv observing us, would instantly have formed a de- 
cidea estimate. But unfortunately the mind is gener- 
tUy to" n..i«*k Arrupied by the feeling or the incident 
*lcel' -ghtest care or consciousness that 

■D- Teamt, or u disclosed. In very 



esriy yoQtfa it is sfanort mevitaUe for it to be tbn bl 
to itself even amidst iu own fedings^ and the er:a^ 
objccto of attention ; bat it seems a oootomptibie ::s:| 
and certainly is a criminal and danserouo thing, ^ 
roan in matore life to allow KtTM*Jf this thoogbtbl 
esoipe from self-examinaticm. 

We have not only neglected to obo e i i e vrhst ss| 
feelings indicated, but have also i& a. rtry greatderqi 
ceased to remember whst they were. We may j-.Vi^ 
wonder how our minds could pass awsj saccesE^M 
from so many scenes and momtnts which sceired l j 
important, each in its time, and retain so light ki is, 
pfession, that we have now nothing to tcU about «b4 
once excited our utmost emotion. As to my own ii:^ 
I perceive that it is becoming uncertain of the fi3.i 
nature of many feelings of considerable intcr^sL t^ 
of comparatively recent date ; of course, tbe nssert 
brance of what was felt in early life is cxcc«-iia;H 
fiunt I have just been observing several children ^ 
eij[ht or ten years old, in all the active vivacify wbi 
enjoys the pfeotitude of the moment without " loo«^- 
before or after ;' and while obaerving, I attempted, iJ 
without success, to recollect what I was at that ar 
f can indeed remember the principal events of thtfh 
riod, and the actions and projects to whidi my feeho 
impelled me ; but the feelings themselves, in their er. 
pure juvenility, cannot be revived, so as to be descr^«. 
and placed in comparison with those of nuiarsi 
What is become of all those vernal fancies whicL 5*: 
so much pon-'T to touch the heart! What a numtera 
sentiments hdvc lived and revelled in the soul tiuici 
now irrevocably gonj ! They died, like the sorc-^^' 
birds of that time, which now sing no more. 

The life that we then had, now seems almost as T : 
could not have been our own. Ar^licn we go back :<? : 
in thought, and endeavour to recal the interests wiic 
animate it, they will not come. We arc like a out 
returning, after the absence of many years, to visi: .:» 
embowered cottage where he passed the moruing oi'ka 
life, and finding only a relic of its ruins. 

But man^ of the propensities which still coocmx 
probably originated then : and our not being able u 
explore them up to those remote sources renders & r^o- 
plete investigation of our moral and intellectual chaia:> 
ters forever impossible. How Uttle, in those years. «t 
were aware, when we met with the incident, or bed 
the conversation, or saw the spectacle or felt the ew- 
tion, which were the first causes of some of the ckd 
permanent tendencies of future life, how much ^ 
how vainly we might, long afterward, wish to ascenaia 
the origin of those tendencies. But if we cannot aba*- 
lutely reach their origin, it will however be interest!^ 
to trace them back through all the circumstances whxi 
have increased their strength. 

In some occasional states of the mind, wo can loot 
back much more clearly, and to a much greater dis- 
tance, than at other times. I would advise to mai 
those short intervals of illumination which sometiisa 
occur without our knowing the caiise, and in which tlv 
genuine aspect of some remote event, or Ioog-foi;got- 
ten image, is recovered with extreme distinctness h 
vivid spontaneous glimpses of thought such aa no eflbzt 
could n»vf« cnnmiaiided ; as the sombre features aaJ 
minute objects of a distant ridge of hills become stnk- 
ingly visible in the strong ^eams of light which tno- 
siently fall on them. An mstance of this kind occunvi 
to me but a few hours since, while reading what had » 
perceptible connexion with a circumstance of my earif 
youth, which probably I have not recollected for znaoT 
years, and which had no unusual interest at the tiot 
that it happened. That circumstance came sudikdr 
to my mind with a clearness of representation which \ 
was not able to retain for the length of an hour, k4 
which I could not by the strongest effort at this insuot 
renew. I seemed almost to 9ee the walls and windom 
of a particular room, with four or five persons in tt, 
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ho ivera ao perfectly restored to my imagination, that 
could recogaiae not only the features, bat even the 
omentary ezpressious of their coantenances, at.d then 
toes of tfieir voices. ^ 

According to different states of the mind too, retio- 
>ect appears longer or shorter. It may happen that 
>ine mcmoFable circumstance of very early life shall 
» so powerfully recalled, aa to contract the wide in- 
Mveniiig space, by banishing from the view, a little 
'bile, all tne series of intermediate remembrances ; 
ut when this one object of memory retires again to 
a remoteness and indifference, and all the others re- 
ume their proper places and distances, the retrospect 
ppears long. 

i'lacea and things which have an association with any 
f the events or feelings of past life, will greatly assist 
be recollection 'of them. A man of strong associa- 
ions finds memoirs of himself alresdy written on the 
4acc8 where he has conversed with happiness or mise- 
y . I f an old men wished to animate for a moment the 
uiguid and faded ideas which he retains of his youth, 
le might walk with his crutch serosa the green, where 
lo once played with companions who are now probably 
aid lo repose in another spot not far off. An aged 
laint may meet again some of the affecting ideas ofma 
iarly piety, in the place where he first thought it happy 
■o pray. A walk in a meadow, the sight of a bimk of 
lowers, perhaps even of some one flower, a landscuM 
viih the lints of autumn, the descent into a valley, the 
)row of a mountain, the honse where a Criend has been 
net, or has resided, or has died, have often produced a 
nuch more lively recollection of our past feelings, and 
>f the objects and events which caused them, than the 
nost perfect description could have done ; and we have 
ingercd a considerable time for the pensive luxury of 
ih'is resuming the departed state. 

But there are many to whom local astociations pro- 
sen ^ images which they fervently wish tliey could for- 
get ; images which haunt the places where crimes had 
br«n perfMitratcd, and which seemed to approach and 
glare on the criminal as he hastily passes by, especially 
if m the evening or in the night. No local associa- 
lioRS arc so impressive as those of guilt. It may here 
be observed, that as each one haa his own separate re- 
membrances, giving to some places an aspect and a sig^ 
nificancc which he alone can perceive, there must be 
an unknown number of pleasing, or mournful, or dread- 
ful associations, spread oyer the scenes inhabited or vi- 
aited by men. We pass without any awakened con- 
sciousness by the bridge, or the wood, or the house, 
Mfhere there is somethi^ to excite the most painful or 
frightful ideas in the next man that shall come chat way, 
or possibly the companion that walks along wiUi us. 
How much there is in a thousand spots of the earth, 
that is invisible and silent to all but toe conactoua mdi- 
vidual! 

I hear a toIcs you cannot hear ; 
1 see a hand you cansoi i 
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JUpaM UfemEdueatio>m-^Di$apUfuandhUhme9jr^^ 
direct Intinteiiaii'~-'CawuiaMumihip--^BcJBB — Soenm of 
JVotv rr—ond Am SiaU rf 8o^y, 

We may regard our past life as a contimied though 
irregular course of education ; and the discipline has 
consisted of instruction, companionship, reading, and 
the diversified influenoe of the world. The young 
vsLvn^ eagerly came forward to meet the operation of 
some or all of these modes of discipline, though with- 
out the possibility of a thought concerning the import- 
ant process under which it was beginnihg to pass. In 
lomo certain degree we have been influenced by each 
of these parts of the great system of education ; it 



will be worth while to inquire how far, and in fvii«t 
manner. 

Few persons can look back to the early period when 
thev were most directly the subjects of instructioitt 
without a regret for themselves, (which may be extend- 
ed to the human race,) that the result of in8tructio% 
excepting that which leads to evil, bears so small a 
proportion to its compass and repetition. Yet #ontt 
good^conseouences wul follow the diligent inculcation 
of truth ana precept on the youthful mind ; and our 
conaciousness of possessing certain advantages derived 
from it will be a partial consolation in the review that 
will comprise so many proofs of its comparative ineffi- 
cacj. You can recollect perhaps, the instructions to 
which you feel yourself permanently the most indebted, 
and some of those 'which produced the greatest effect 
at the time, those which surprised, delighted, or morti- 
fied you. You can remember the facility or difficidtj 
of understanding, the facility or difficulty of believing, 
and the practical inferences which you drew from prin- 
ciples, on the strength of your own reason, and some- 
times in variance with those made by your inntnictera. 
You can remember what views of truth and duty wero 
nuMt frequently and cogently presented, what passions 
were sppealed to, what argumenta were employed, and 
which had the greatest irmuence. Perhaps your pre- 
sent idea of the most convincing and persuasive mode 
of instruction, may be derived from your early experi- 
ence of the manner of those persons with whose opin- 
ions you felt it the most easy and delightful to harmo- 
nize, who gave you the most agroeabte consciousnev 
of your faculties expanding to the light, like morning 
flowera, and who, assuming the least of dictation, ex- 
erted the greatest de^ee of power. You can recollect 
the submissiveness with which your mind yielded to in- 
structions as from an oracle, or the hardihood with 
which you dared to examine and oppose them. You 
#&n remember how far they became, as to your own 
conduct, an internal authority of reason and conscience^ 
when you were not under the inspection of those wlx> 
inculcated them ; and what classes of persons or things 
around you they induced you to dislike or approve. 
And you can perhaps imperfectly trace the manner and 
the particulara in which tliey sometimes aided, or some- 
times counteracted, those other influences which have 
a far stronger efficacy on the character than instroctioB 
can boast. 

Most persons, I presume, can recollect some few 
sentiments or conversations which made so deep an im- 
prossion, perhaps in some instances they can scarcsJv 
tell whv, that they have been thousands of tinaes reca£h 
ed, while all the rest have been forgotten ; or they can 
advert to some striking incident, coming in aid of in- 
struction, or being of itself a forcible instruction, which 
they seem even now to see as clearly as when it hap- 
pened, snd of which they will retain a perfect idea to 
the end of life. The most remarkable circumstances of 
this kind deserve to be recorded in the sumwsed me- 
moin. In some instances, to recollect the instruction* 
of a former period, will be to recollect too the excel- 
lence, Hhe affection, and the death, of the persons who 
^ve them. Amidst the sadness of such a remembrance. 
It will be a consolation that they are not entirely lost to 
us. Wise monitions, when they return on us with this 
melancholy charm, have more pathetic cogency than 
when they were firat uttered by the voice of a living 
friend. It will be an interesting occupation of the 
pensive hour, to recount the advantases which we have 
received froA the beings who have left the vrorld, and 
to reinforce our virtues from the dust of those who fint 
taught them. 

In our review, we shall find that the companions of 
our childhood, and of each succeeding period, have had 
a great influence on our characten. A creature so 
conformable as man, and at the same time so capabfe 
of being moulded into partial dissimilarity by social 
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tlpatfiies, cannot have convened with his fellow beings 
AoQunda of houn, walked with them thousands of 
milea, undertaken with them nomberlesa enterprises, 
■nailer and greater, and had erexy passion, by turns, 
•wakened in their company, without being immensdy 
•ibcted by all this association. A large mare, indeed, 
of the social interest may haye been of so common a 
kM, and with persons of so common an order, that the 
effect on the character has been too little peculiar to be 
■krikhigly perceptible during the progress. We were 
not sensible of it, till we came to some of those circum- 
atances and chanses in life, which make us aware of 
the state of our mmds by the manner in which new ob- 
jects are acceptable or repulsiTe to them. On remoTing 
mto a new circle of society, for instance, we could per- 
eeive, by the number of things in which we found our- 
•eWes uncongenial with the new acquaintance, the mo- 
dification which our sentiments had received in the pre- 
ceding social intercourse. But in some instances we 
hsnre been sensible, in a very short time, of a powerful 
force operating on our opinions, tastes and habits, and 
throwing them into a new ordet . This effect is inevi- 
table, if a young susceptible mind happens to become fa- 
miKarly acquainted with a person in whom a strongly 
indiyidual cast of character is sustained and dignified 
by uncommon mental resources ; and it may he found 
laat, geherally, the greatest measure of effect has been 
produced ^ the influence of a very small number of 
persons ; often of one only, whose extended and in- 
teresting mind had more power to surround and assimi- 
late a young, ingenuous oeing', then the collective in- 
fluence of a multitude of the persons, whose characters 
were moulded in the manufactory of custom, and sent 
forth like images of clay of kindred shane and varnish 
from a pottery. I am aupposin^, all along, that the 
person who writes memoirs of himself, is conscious of 
Bomothing more peculiar than a mere dull resemblance 
of that ordinary form of character for which it would 
seem hardly worth while to have been a man. As to 
the crowd of those who are faithfully stamped, like bank 
notes, with the same marks, with me difference only of 
being v^rth more guineas or fewer, they are mere par- 
ticles of a glass, mere pieces and bits of the great vul- 
gar or the small ; tkey need not write their history, it 
may be found in the newspaper chronicle, or the goe- 
■ip*s or the se^ton^s narrative. 

It is obvious, in what I have su^ested respecting 
the research through past life, that aU the persons who 
■re recalled to the mind, as having had an mfluence on 
Qs, must stand before it in judmnent It is impossible 
to examine our moral and intellectual ffrowth without 
forming an estimate, as we proceed, ot those who re- 
tarded, advanced, or perverted it. Our dearest rela- 
tives and friends cannot be exempted. There will be 
to some instances the necessity of blaming where we 
wish to give entire praise ; though perhaps some wor- 
thy motives and generous feelings may, at the aame 
time, be discovered in the conduct where they had hard-, 
ly been perceived or allowed before. But, at any rate, 
it is important that m no instance the judgment bq dup- 
ed into delusive estimates, amidst the examinatibn, and 
so as to deprave the principles of the examination, by 
which we mean to bring ourselves to rigorous justice. 
For if any indulgent partiality, or mistaken idea of that 
duty which requires a kind and candid feeling to ac- 
company the clearest discernment of defects, may be 
pennitted to beguile our judgment out of the decisions 
of iutsice in favour of others, self-love, a still more in- 
du^nt and partial feeling, will not fail tl|practiso the 
same beguilement in favour of ourselves. But indeed 
it would seem impossible, besides beins absurd, to apply 
one set of principles to judge of ourselves, and another 
to pdge of those with whom we have associated. 

every person of tolerable education has been eon* 
■iderably influenced by the books he has road ; and rc- 
menbers with a kind of gratitude several of those that 



made the earliest and the strongest impieasnon. Uk 
pleasing at a more advanced period to look again b&s 
the eany favourites; though the matore person osv 
wonder how some of them had once power to ahace* 
his passions, make him retire into a lonely wood m is6z: 
to read unmolested, repel the approaches of deep, cr 
infect it, when it came, with visions. A capita] far 
of the proposed taak would be to recollect the booiu 
that have been read with the greatest interest, the pe- 
riods when they were read, the succession of them, i^ 
partiality which 'any of them inspired to a partkiLai 
mode of Ufe, to a atudy, to a system, of optni«>ns ot te ^ 
class of human characters ; to note the countencQA 
of later ones (where we have been sensible of it) to si* 
effect produced by the former ; and then to endBaT;^: 
to estimate the whole and ultimate influence. 

Considering the multitude of facts, smitiments, aa 
characters, which have been conteropUted by a pnsoc 
who haa read much, the effect, one should think, mB. 
have been very great. Still, however, it is probakf 
that a very amall number of books will have the fn- 
emin^'nce in our ment&l history. Perhaps your mcn^ 
will promptly recur to six or ten that have contri^*.{. 
more to your present habits of feeling and thoufrht ikz 
all the rest together. And here it may be c^ser^. 
that when a few books of the same kind have phis'- 
us emphatically, they too often form an almost exclos,-: 
taste, which is carried through all future reading, c: 
is pleased only with books of that kind. 

It might be supposed that the acenes of nature, v 
amaaing aasemblage of phenomena if their elfect m? 
fiot lost through familiarity, would have a powerlul .r- 
fluence on all opening minds, and transfuse into the z- 
temal economy of ideas and sentiment somethiuf c : 
character and a colour correspondent to the beaior 
vicissitude, and grandeur, which continnsLlly press t^ 
ihe senses. On minds of genius they often have u. 
effect ; and Beattie*s Minstrel m^y be as just ss i: .? . 
captivating description of the feeling of such a tf'r 
But on the greatest number this influence operar 
feebly ; you will not see the process in childreiu r.'t 
the result in mature persons. The charms ofn^:.* 
are objects only of signt and hearing, not of scnsibr -■ 
and imagination. And even the aiffht and hearinf : 
not receive impressions sufficiently distinct or fonr:*' 
for clear recollection ; it is not, therefore, Strang ^ 
these impressions seldom go so much deeper thui *> 
senses as to av^aken pensiveness or enthueiawn, zoi i 
the mind vrith an interior permanent scenery of beasi- 
fol images at ita own command. This defect of h^ 
and sensibility is unfortunate amidst a creation infiratet* 
rich vrith grand and beautiful objects, which impaitr: 
something more than imagea to a mind adapt^ &' 
habituated to converse vrith nature, inspire an exquts» 
sentiment that aeems Uke the emanation of a «)irit r^ 
siding in them. It is unfortunate, I have thougnt v1t^ 
in these few minutes, while looking out on one of '^ 
most enchanting nights of the most intereotmg sejsct 
of the year, and hearing the voices of a compan? g 
persons, to whom I can perceive that this soft aDd<^ 
lemn ahade over the earth, the calm sky, the beauin 
atripea of clouds, the stars, and the waning moon ^c^ 
risen, are things not in the least more interesting tb;- 
the walla, ceihngs, and candle-light of a room. I lef ] ( 
vanity in this instance ; for prolnbly a thousand aspect 
of night, not leas striking than this, have aj^ieared V 
fore my eyes and departed, not only without axvakerjiu' 
emotion, but almost without attracting notice. 

If minds in general are not made to be strongly affectf^ 
by the phenomena of the earth and heavens, the? Lt 
however all subject to bo powerfully influenced br i^ 
appearances and character of the human world. I sc? 

Ca child in Switzerland, growing up to a man, yf<fd> 
> acquired incomparably more of the cast of b 
mind from the events, manners, and actiona of the 3£x: 
village, though its inhabitants were but his occasion 
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sznpaniont, than from all the mountain aeenes, the 
utaracta, and every circuraetacce of beauty or aublimity 
fc nature around him. We are all true to our apeciea, 
tid very aoon feel ita importance to ua, (though be- 
ev^olence be not the baaia of the intereat,) hi beyond 
le importance of any thing we aee beaidea. You may 
ave obaerved how inatantly even children will torn 
leir attention away from any of the more ample aopecta 
f nature, however rare or atriking, if human objecta 
resent themaelvea to view in any active manner. Thia 
leaning to our kind* bringa each individual not only 
inder the influence attending direct companionahip 
riih a few, but under the operation of nunwerleaa in- 
lucncea, from all the moral otveraitiea of which he ia a 
pectator in the living world, — a complicated, thou|^ 
»ften inaenaible tyranny, of which every frahion, folfy, 
md vice, may exercise ita part. 

Some peraona would be able, in the review of life, 
o recollect very strong and influential impressions 
nade, in almost the first yeara of it. by aome of the 
acta which they witnesaed in surrounAing society. But 
vhether the operation on us of the plaatic power of the 
community began with impressions of extraordinary 
brce or not, it has been prolonged through the whole 
course of our acquaintance with mankind. It ia no litr 
;le effect for the living world to have had on us, that 
rety many of our preaent opinUmM are owing to what 
ire have seen ana experienced in it. That thinking 
which haa involuntarily been kept in exercise upon it, 
aowever remiss and desultory, could not fail to result 
in a number of settled notions, which may be aaid to 
oe shaped upon its facts and practices. We could not 
be in sight of it, and in intercourse with it, without the 
formation of opinions adjuated to what we found in it ; 
and thus far it has been the creator of our mental 
economy. But its operation has not stopped here. It 
will not confine itself to occupying the understanding, 
and yield to be a mere subject ror judgments to he 
formed upon ; but all the while that ita judge is direct- 
ing upon it the exercise of his opinion, it is re-actively 
throwing on him various moral influences and infectiona. 



LETTER III. 

Very vmmftd Impremem9 »mmeHm€§ from parHeuht jFVk<0« 
tmaing to form dueriminated Char^eUrt—YH very few 
ttron^y duorimnaUd and individwd Charaeter§ ftmnd^~ 
Mo$t Ptr$an9 bdoug to general daeeee of Charaeter'—Im- 
menee Number and DivertUy of Impretnone, of irvl^nitely 
variouM iendetux. tehich. the moral Being hat undergone in 
the coune of lAfo-^Migkt be erporied that eudi a Confu- 
man of Injhuneae utomld not permit the Formation of amy 
eeitUd Charaeter^That tuah a Character it, nauerthdeae, 
aeqwred and maintainedt ia ornng to aame one leading Da- 
termination, given 6y toAoteuer meane. to the Jliind^ gtno' 
rally in eaH^ tife~~Common tdf'deefjttioe Beli^ that we 
have mainlannea moral Rtetitude and the Exerdee ofeound 
Reaaon under the Impretnone that have been forming our 
Charoelert* 

A person, capable of being deeply tnteretted, and 
who 18 accustomed to reflect on his feeling, will have 
observed in himself this subjection to the u^uences of 
what has been presented to him in society ; and vrill 
acknowledge that in one or a few inatanees they have 
seemed, at the time, of suflScient force to go fiir toward 
new-moulding the whole habit of the mind. Recollect 
vour own experience. After witnessing some remsrk> 
able transaction, or aome new and strange department 
of life and manners, or some striking disclosure of 
character, or after listening to aome extrsordinary con- 
versation, or impressive recital of facts, yon have been 
eonscious that what you have heard or seen haa given 
your mind some one strong determination, of a nature 
resnltinff firom the ouality of that which has made the 
impression. Though the dispositions already existing 
most no ddobt have been pr^pand to recei^ the ope- 



lation of this new casse in one certain UMiuier, (sine* 
every one would xx>t have been afiected in the samo 
manner,) yet the feeUnga have been thrown into an oz^ 
der ao different, that you seemed to have acquired a 
new moral being. The difference haa been not mere^ 
in their tempocaiy ener^f, but also in their direction. 
In the state thua suddei^ formed, some of the disposi- 
tions of which vou had been conacious before, aeemed 
to be lost, while others, that previoualy had little 
atrongth, were grown into an imperious prevalence ; 
or even a new one appeared to have been originated.* 
While thia atate contmuea, a man is another character ; 
and if the moral tendency thua excited or created could 
be prolonged through the sequel of his life, the difier- 
ence might be such, that it would be by means only of 
his pers<m that he would be recognised for the eame, 
while an observer who should not know the cause, 
would be perplexed and surprised at the change. Now 
this permanence of the new moral direction mig^t be 
effected, if the impression which causes it were so in- 
tensely powerful as to haunt him ever after ; or if 1m 
were subjected to a lone succession of impressions of 
the same tendency, without any oppoaite or atrongly 
different onea intervening to break the process. 

You have witnessed perhaps s scene of injustice and 
oppression, and have retired with an indignation which 
haa tempted vou to imprecate vengeance. Now sup- 
posing tnat the hateful image of this scene were to be 
revived in ;|ronr mind for a long time, as ofUn aa any 
iniquitous circumstance in society presents itself to your 
notice, and that you had an entire persusaion that your^ 
feeling was the pure indignation of virtue : or, sup- 
posmg that you were repeatedly to witneaa similar in- 
stances, without emotion becoming languid by famili- 
arity with them, the consequence miffht be that you 
would acquire the spirit of Draco or Minoa. 

It is easy to imagine the impression of a few atrocious 
facts on a mind of ardent passions converting a humane 
horror of cruelty into the vindictive fanaticism of Mont- 
bar the Buccaneer ;t and i have known instances of a 
aimilar effect, in a fainter degree. A person of gentler 
aensibility, by accidentally witneaaing a scene of dis- 
tress of which none of the circumstsnces caused dis- 
gust toward the sufferers, or indignation against othera 
as the cauae of the sorrow, having once taated the plea- 
sure of soothing woes which perh^s ^death alone can 
remove, might be led to seek other instances of dis- 
tress, scquire both' an aptitude and a partiality for the 
friendly office, and become a pensive philanthropiat 
The extreme diaguat, excited by aome extravagance of 
oatentatiotts wealth, or aome exceaa of disaipated frivo- 
lity, and awaked again at ever^ succeeding and inferior 
inatuice of the aame kind, with a much atroDfler aver- 
aion than would have been excited in theae inferior in- 
atancea, if the disgusted feeling did not run into the 
vesti^ of the first indelible impression, may produce 
a cynic or a miser, a recluae or a philosopher. Num- 
berless other illustrations might be brought to show 
how much the chancten of human beinga, entering on 
life, with auch unwarned careleaaness m heart, are at 
the mercy of the incalculable influences which may 
strike thmn from any point of the surrounding world. 

It is true that, notwithatanding ao many influences 

are acting on men, and some of them apparently of a 

kind and of a force to produce in their subjects a striking 

peculiarity, comparatively few characten determinately 

marked from all around them are found to arise. In 

looking on a kr^ company of persons whose disposi- 

tions and punuita are aubstantially alike, we cannot 

doubt that aeveral of them have met with chrcumstances, 

of which the natural tendency muat have been to give 

them a determin^ion of mind extremely dissimilar to 

the character of Uioae whom they now ao much resem- 

* 80 grtat an sffact, bowsvar, as thte laa, la perhsDi rarely 
•xpsrisaoed fnnn even iha moa powerfut causes, except m eaiM' 
nfs. 

t Iss Abbs Eaynafs BIsmy sT tha Indtoa 
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Me. And why does the influence of tuch cirainistances 
fail to produce rach » resnltt Partly, because the in- 
fluences that are of a more peculiar and specific opera- 
tion are OTeihome and lost in that wide general influ- 
ence which accumulates and conforms each individual 
CO the crowd ; and partly, because even were there no 
such general influence to steal away the impressions of 
• more peculiar tendency, few minds are of so fixed 
and faithful a consistence as to retain, m continued effi- 
cacy, impressions of a kind which the common course 
of life is not adapted to reinforce, nor prerailing exam- 
ple to confirm. The mind of the greater proportion of 
Duman beinffs, if attempted to be wrought into any 
boldly specific form, prores like a half-fluid substance, 
in which angles, or circles, or any other fibres, may be 
cut, but which recovers, while yoo are lookm^, its former 
state, and closes them up ; or like a quantity of dust, 
which may be raised into momentaiy reluctant shapes, 
but which is relapsing even amidst the operation to- 
ward its undefined mass. 

But if characters marked with stronff individual pe- 
culiarity are somewhat rare, such as bear some con- 
siderably prominent generic distinction are veiy nume- 
rous ; the decidedly avaricioua for instance, the devoted 
slaves of fashion, and the eager aspirers to power, in 
however confined a sphere, the little Ale.Kanden of a 
mole-hill, quite as ambitious, in their way, as the great 
Alexander of a world. It is observable here, how 
much more obvioiiRly the unworthy distinctions of hu- 
man character are presented to the thoughts than those 
of contrary quality. And it is a melancholy illustration 
of the final basis of character, that is, human nature it- 
aelf, that both the distinctions* which designate a bad 
class, and those which constitute a bad individual pe- 
culiarity, are attahicHi with far the greatest frequency 
and facility. While, however, I have the most entire 
conviction of this mighty inclination to evil, which is 
the grand cause of oil the diversified forms of evil, and 
while, at the same time, I cannot divest myself of the 
vulgar belief of a great native difference between dif- 
ferent men, in the original modification of those princi- 
ples which are to be unfolded by the progress of time 
into intellectual powers and moral dispositions ; I yet 
cannot but perceive that the immediate causes of the 
greater portion of the prominent actual character of 
human beings are to be found in those moral elements 
through which they pass. And if one mi^t be par- 
doned for putting in words, so fanciful an idea as that 
of its being possible for a man to live back agam to his 
infancy, through all the scenes of his life, and to give 
back from his mind and character, at each time and 
circumstance, as he re-passed it, exactly that which he 
took from it, when he was there before, it would be 
most curious to see the fragments and exuvia of the 
moral man lying here and there along the retrograde 
path, and to find what he was in the beginning of this 
train of modifications and acquisitions. Nor can it be 
doubted that any man, thougn his original tendencies 
(which possibly have been brought under a series of 
events calculated to favonr their development) were 
ever so defined, might, by vcing led through a different 
train, opposite to those native tendencies, hsve been 
now an extrpniely different man from what he is, oven 
the measure of his intellectual cultivation being the same. 

Here a person even of your age, might pause, and 
look back with great interest on the world of cir- 
cumstances through which life has been drawn. Coiv- 
sider what thousands of situations, appearances, inci- 
dents, persons, you have l>een present to, each in its 
moment. The review will present to you something 
like a chaos, with all the moral, and all other elements, 
confounded together ; and you may reflect till yon be-' 
gin almost to wonder how an individual retains even the 
same essence through all the divenitics vicissitudes, and 
counteractions of influence, that operate on it during its 
**^>^ress through the confiiaioa. But thoa^ the es- 



aence is the same, and ought defy an muverae to a- 
tinguish, atMorb, or change it ; its modiBcmtiotu ita 
condition, and habits, will show where it hms been aad 
what it has undergone. Too may descry <ni it tic 
marks and coloun of many of the things by wiudk, is 
passing, it has been touched or arrested. 

Consider the number of meetinga with acquanrtanee 
fiiends, or stnngcn ; the number of conversatioas vea 
have held or heard ; the number of exhibitions of good 
or evil, virtue or vice ; the number of occaaioffw od 
which you have been disgusted or pleased, mored to sd- 
mintion or to aUiorrence ; the number of times tint yea 
have contempbted the town, the rural cottage, or V9- 
dant fields ; the number of volumes that yon have raad . 
the times that you have looked over the present state ti 
the world, or gone by means of history into past ages . 
the number ofcomparisona of yourself with other per- 
sons, alive or dead, and comparisons of them with oec 
another ; the number of sobtary mosinirs, of maiam. 
contemplations of night, of the successrve aubiects a 
thought, and of aninoated sentiments that have beet 
kindwd and extinguished. Add all the houn and caus- 
es of sorrow that you have known. Through ths 
lengthened, and, if the number could be told, stupes^ 
ous multiplicity of thin^ yoo have advanced while »2 
their heterogeneouamjmadshave darted influence upoe 
you, each one of them have some definable tcndecrv 
A traveller round the globe would not meet a gresie 
variety of aeasons, prospects, and winds, than you migi: 
have recorded of the rircumatances affecting the pee- 
gross of your character, in your moral journey. Ym 
could not wish to have drawn to yourself the aeeorr 
of a vaster diversity of causes ; you could not wiah. ot 
the supposition that you had gained advantage frooi iL 
these, to wear the spoils of a greater number of regKca 
The formation of the character from so many materiib 
reminds one of that mighty appropriating attractnB. 
which, on the hypotheaes that the resurrection shooU 
re-assemble the same particles which composed tk 
body before, must draw them from dust, and trees, taiL 
animals, from ocean, and winds. 

It would scarcely be expected that a being wkic& 
should be conducted through auch anarchy of disci- 
pline, in which the endless crowd of influential poweti 
seem waiting each to take away what the laat had givea 
should be permitted to acquire, or to retain, any settlad 
form of qualities at all. The more probable resdt 
would be, either several qualities disagreeing with ow 
another, or a blank neutrality. And in fact, a greil 
number of nearly such neutralities are found eveij 
where ; penons, who, unless Iheir sharing of the geae- 
ral propcrtiea of human nature, a little modified by the 
inaignificant distinction of some large clasa, can be cal- 
led character, have no character, ft is therefore sonw- 
what strange, if you, and if other individuals have coax 
forth with inonl features of a strongly nuuked and 
consistently combined cast, from the infinity of mis- 
cellaneous impressions. If the process has been so 
complex, how comes the result to be so simple ! Hew 
has it happened that the colUcHve effect of these as- 
merous and jarring operations on your mind, is that 
which only a. few of these operations would have seeia- 
ed adapted to produce, and quite different from thit 
which manv othera of them would naturally have pra- 
duced, and do actually produce, in many other per- 
sona 1 Here you will perceive that somo one capital 
deterniination must long since have been by some mean 
eatabliahed in your mind, and that, during your proffresi, 
this grand determination haa kept you- ansceptible ot 
the effect of aome influences, and fortified againat maay 
othera. Now, what was the prevailing determioatioa, 
whence did it come, how did it acquire ita power ^ 
Was it an original tendency and insappressible unpolia 
of your nature 1 or the result of your earlieat impnt- 
sions ; or of some one class of unpressions rspaatod 
oftener than any other ; or of one single imprmssioB of 
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xtreme force t What wu it, and whence did it 
ome ? Thia ia the groat aeciet in the hiatory of cha- 
acter ; for, it ia acarcely neceaaary to obaerve, that aa 
oon aa the mind ia under the power of a predominant 
endency, the difficulty of growing into the maturity of 
tiat form of character, which thia tendency ptomotea or 
reatca, ia aubstantially over. Becauae, when a de- 
ormining principle la become predominant, it not only 
produces a partial inaenaibility to all impreaaiona, that 
irould counteract it, but alao continually ausmenta ita 
vy^n ascendancy, by meana of a faculty or fatality of 
inding out every thing, and attracting and meeting 
svery impreaaion, that ia adapted to coalesce with it 
ind strengthen it ; like the inatinct of animala, which 
nstantly selecta from the greateat variety of aubatancea 
hose which are fit for their nutriment. Let a man 
lave son\o leading and decided propensity, and it will 
>c surprising to see how many more thing* he will find, 
md how many more cventa will happen, than any one 
:ould have imagined, of a nature to reinforce it. And 
lometimes even circumatancea which aeemed of an 
entirely counteractive order, are atrangely seduced 
)y this predominant principle into an operation that 
sonfirma it ; juat in the same manner aa polemica 
most self-complocently avow their opiniona to be 
more firmly establiahed by all that the opponent haa 
sbjcctcd. 

It would be easy to enlarge without end on the infiu- 
snces of the surrounding world in forming the charac- 
ter of each individual ; and no one would deny that to 
i conaiderable extent auch a representation is true. But 
ret a man may be unwilling to allow that he haa been 
quite so servilely passive as he would probably find that 
be has been, if it were posaible for him to make a com- 
plete examination. He may be disposed to think that* 
sis reason has been an independent power, haa kept 
i strict viratch, and passed a right judgment on hia mo- 
ral progress, has met the circumstances of the external 
world on terms of examination and authority, and has 
permitted only such impreasions to be received, or at 
least only such consequences to follow from them, as is 
wisely approved. But I would tell him, that he has 
been a very extraordinary man, if the greater part of his 
time has not been spent entirely without a tliought of 
reflecting what impressions were made on him, and 
what was their tendency ; and even without a con- 
aciousnesa that the effect of any impreaaiona was of im- 
portance to hia moral habita. He may be asaored that 
he has been subjected to many gentle gradual procesa- 
ea, and has met many critical occasions, on which, and 
on the consequencea of which to himself, he exercised 
no attention or opinion. And again, it ia unfortunately 
true, that even should attention be awake, and opiniona 
be formed, the faculty which forma them is veiy servile 
to the other parts of the human constitution. If it 
could be extrinsic to the man, a kind of domestic Py- 
thia, or an attendant geniua, like the demon of Socrates 
it mi^ht then be a dignified regulator of the influences 
which are acting on hia character to decide what should 
not aflect him, what ahould affect him, and in what 
manner ; though even then, ita disapproving diptatea 
would ofien be ineflScacioua against the powerful im- 
preasions which create an impulse in the mind, and the 
repetition of them which confirms that impulse into a 
habit. But the case is, that this faculty, though mock- 
ed with imperial namea, being condemned to dwell in 
the mind in the company of far more active powers than 
Itself, and earlierox ereisod, becomes humbly obsoquio'is 
to them. The pasaiona eaaily beguile thia majestic 
reason, or judgment, into neglect, or bribe it into ac- 
quiescence, or repress it into silence, while Mcy receive 
the impmssions, and while theif acquire from thoae im- 
pressions that determinate direction which will conati- 
tate the character. If, after thus much ia done during 
the woakneas, or without the notice, or without the 
leave, or usder th« ooniiifsiiee or ooiruption of the 



jud^ent, it be called upon to perform ita part in estH 
mating thieouaiity and actual enect of the modifyin^^ in- 
fluences, it has to perform this judicial woik with juat 
that degree of rectitude which it can have acquired uid 
maintained under the operation of those very influences. 
In acting the judge, it la itself in aubjection to the ef- 
fect of those impressions of which its office waatohave 
previoualy decided whether they ahould not be strenu- 
ously repelled. Thus its opimons will unconsciously 
be [H^rverted ; like* the answera of the ancient oracles, 
dictated for the imaginary god by beings of a very tar- 
reatrial sort, though the sly intervention could not be 
percived. It is quite a rulgar observation, how plcaaed 
a man may be with the formation of hia own character, 
though yott laugh at the gravity of hia perauaaion, that 
hia taatea, preferencea, and qualities have on the whole 
grown up under the sacred and faithful guardianahip of 
judgment, while in fact hia judgment has accepted 
every bribt that haa been oflfered to betray him. 



LETTER IV. 

Moti oflht Injhuneea under tohirh the Charaetera of Men 
are farmings unfutoMrMe to IVutdum^ Virtue^ and Ha^ 
pinese^Pfonfof thia, if a Number of Pera^nt, auppoae a 
Hundred, vere Co gine a dear Account of the Circum- 
atanee»thtd have motl afpeeted the atate of Uuu' Minda'-^ 
ffut JSxamplea—^ MiamUhropiat — a lazy prejudiced 
Thinher^^ man fancying himaelfa CUniua — a Pn/jecU^ 
—on Andquarian in £*eea* — a petty Tyrant, 

You will agree with me, that in a comprehensive 
view of the influences which have formed, and are 
forming, the characters of men, we shall find, religion 
excepted, but little cause to felicitate our apeciea. 
Make the supposition that any assortment of persona, 
of sufficient number to comprise the most remarkable 
distinctiona of character, should write memoirs of 
themselves so clear and perfect aa to explain, to your 
discernment at least, if not to their own consciousness, 
the entire process by which their minds have attained 
their preacnt state, recounting all the most impressive 
circumatancea. If they were to read theae memoirs to 
vou in succession, and if your benevolence could so 
long be maintained in full exercise, and your rules for 
estimating lost nothing of their determinate principle 
in their application to auch a confuaion of subjects, you 
would oilen, during the disclosure, regret to obserrs 
how many things may be the causes of irretrievable 
miachief. Why ia the path of life, you would aay, so 
haunted as if with evil spirite of every diversity of nox- 
ious agency, aome of which may patiently accompany, 
or othera of which may auddenly cross, the unfortunate 
wanderer t And you would regret to observe into 
how many forms of intellectual and moral perversion 
the human mind readily yields iteelf to be modified. 

As one of the number concluded the account of him- 
self, your observation would be, I perceive, with com- 
passion, the process under which you have . becomo a 
misanthropist. If your juvenile ingenuous ardour had 
not been chilled on your entrance into aociety, wheso 
your most favourite sentimento were not at all compre- 
hended by aome, and by othera deemed wise and pro- 
per enough, perhaps for the people of the millennium ; 
if you had not felt the mortification of^ relativea being 
uncongenial, of persons whom you were anxious to 
render happy being indifferent to your kindneaa, or of 
apparent friendships proving treacherous or tranaitoij ; 
if you had not met with such striking instances of 
hopeless stupidity in the vulgar, or of vain aelf-impor- 
tance in the learned, or of the coarse or aupereiliooa arro- 
gance of the peraons whose manners were alwaya regu- 
lated by the conaidoration of the n'lmber ef guineaabj 
which they were better than you ; if your mortifications 
had not given you a keen faculty ofperceivin? the all per- 
vading aelfishness of mankind, while, in addition, you jhard 
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perhips a peculiar opportttnitj to obaenre the appantoa 
of ayatematic 'fillan^, by which combinationa of men 
•re able to arm their aelfiahnesa to oppreas or ravaoe 
the world, you might even now perhapa have been the 
perauaaWa inatructer of beinga, concerning whom you 
are wondering why they should have been made in the 
form of rational! ; you might have conciliated to your- 
aelf and to goodnesa where you repel and are repelled ; 
you might have been the apostle and pattern of benev- 
olence, inatead of the grim aolitaire. Yet not that the 
world ahouid bear all the blame. Frail and changeable 
in virtue, you might perhaps have been good under a 
aeriea of auspicious circumstancea ; but the glory had 
been to be victorioualy good againat malignant onea. 
Moaea loat none of hia generous concern for a people, 
on whom you would have invoked the watera of Noah 
or the fires of Sodom to return ; and that Greater than 
Moaea. who endured from men auch a matchlesa ex- 
cess of injustice, while for their sake alone he sojourn- 
ed and suffered on earth, waa not alienated to live a 
miaanthropiat, nor to die one. 

A second sketch might exhibit external circumatan- 
cea not producing any effect more aerioua than an in- 
tellectual atagnation. When it waa concluded, your 
recollection might be, — ^If I did not know that mental 
freedom la a dangerous thing in situationa where the 
poaaeasor would leel it a ain^ar attainment ; and if I 
did not prefer even the quieacence of unexamining be- 
lief, when tolerably right in the moat material pointa, 
to the indifference or scepticism which feels no aaan- 
rance or no importance in any belief, or to the weak 
preaumpiion that darts into the newest and moat daring 
opimons as th^efore true — ^I ahouid deplor^ that your 
life waa destined to preserve ita sedate course so en- 
tirely unanimated by the intellectual noveltiea of the 
age, the agitationa of ever-moving opinion ; and under 
the habitual and excluaive influence of one individual, 
worthy perhaps, and in certain degree sensible, but of 
vnenlarged viewa, whom you have been taught and ac- 
euatomed to regard aa the comprehenaive repoaitory 
of all the truth requiaite for you to know, and from 
whom you have derived, aa some of your chief acquiisi- 
tiona, an asaurance of the labour of in<^uiry being 
Beedlesa and a auperatitioua horror of innovation, 
vrithout even knowing what pointa are threatened by it. 

At the end of awUher** diacloaure, you would aay. 
How unfortunate, that you could not believe there 
might be reapectable and valuable men. that ware not 
bom to be wita or poeta. And how unfortunate were 
thoae firat eveninga that you were privileged to liaten 
to a company of men who could mw more fine thinga 
in an hour than their biograpbera wiu be able, without 
a little panegyric fiction, to record them to have done 
in the whole apace of life. It was then you discovered 
that yoK t»io were of the progeny of Apollo, and that 
Ton had been niauitoualy tranaferred at your nativity 
mto the handa of ignorant foster-parenta, who had en- 
deavored to degrade and confine you to the aphere of 
regular empk^menta and sober satiafactiona. But, 
you would * tower up to the region of your aire.* You 
•aw what wonderful thinga mi^t be found to be said 
on all aubjecta ; you found it not ao very difficult your- 
self to say diffareni thinga from other psople ; and ev- 
eiy thing that waa not common dulneaa, waa therefore 
pointed, every thing that waa not aense by any vulgar 
rule, waa th«:efore aoblime. You adopted a certain 
vaatitude of phrase, miataking extravagance of expree- 
aion for greatneaa of thought. You set yourself to 
dogmatize on books, and the abilities of men, but es- 
pecially on their prejudices ; and perhapa to demolish, 
with tiie air of an exploit, some of the trite observa- 
tiona and maxima current in society. You awakened 
and aurprised your imagination, by imposing on it a 
•trange new tax of colours and metaphora ; a tax re- 
IncUntly and uncouthly paid, but perhapa in some 
one instaaee ao luckily, •• to gain the applause of theee 



gifted (if thev were not merely eccentric) men. Thi 
waa to you the proof and recognition of firatemity ; aiu 
it haa amce been the chief queation that has ' 
you with each acquaintance and in e^ch 
whether they too could perceive what you 
happy to have discovered, yet so anxious tbatt tbe ar 
knowledgment of others should confirm ; your own pe- 
auaaion, however, became aa pertinacioua ao ivy chuti*- 
ing a wall. It waa almoat of course to attena to i^ 
cesaary purauita with reluctant irregularity, tboogfa su- 
fering b^ the conaequencea of neglecting thenu asd t« 
feel indignant that genma ahouid be reproached for iix 
diaregard of these ordinary dutiea to which it oog^ 
never to have been subjected. 

During a projceior^s atory of life and misibftuBei, 

{ou mi^t regret that he should ever have heard c^ 
larrison^s time-piece, the perpetual motion, or iht 
Greck-fue. 

After an antiguarian^M hiatoxy, you mia^it be allowed 
to congratulate yourself on not having fulen ander Uic 
.spell which confinea a human aoul to inhabit, like t 
apider in one of the comera, a duaty room, cooaecr^ec 
with religioua aolemnity to old coina, ruacy knivea. 
illuminated maaa books, swords and apura of forgoueo 
kings, and alippers of their queens ; with perhaps a 
Roman helmet, the acquiaition of which wms the ^nt 
cauae of the collection and of the paaaion, elevated ior 
perially over the relica of kinga and queena and tb* 
whole muaeum, aa the eagle once waved over eke 
kingdoma and the world. And you might be ir^hs^i 
to say, I wiah that helmet had been a pan for charcoal 
or had been put on the head of one of the quiet eqB«s> 
trian warriors in the Tower, or had aided the hauntingi 
and rattlings of the ghost of Sir Godfrev in the barDa'i 
castle where he waa murdered, or had been worn bf 
Don Quixote inatead of the barber's bason, or had 
been the cauldron of Macbeth*a witchea, been w tsf i 
other ahape, place, or use, rather than dug up an ano- ' 
quity, in a luckleas hour, in a bank near your ganka. < 

I compaeaionate you, — would, in a very benevoiec: 
hour, be again your language to the wealthy nnfeclisf j 
tyrant of a family and a ndghbourhoodj who aeeka,^ 
the overawed timidity and unretaliated injuriea of Z» | 
unfortunate beinga within hia power, — the ^nxiScMttoa 
that ahouid have been sousht m their happineaa. U> I 
leaa you had brought into toe world some extraordioaiT 
refractorineaa to the influence of evil, the process dai ' 
yon have undergone could not eaaily fail of being cff- 
eacioua. If your parents idolized their own import- 
ance in their aon ao much, that they never oppom 
your inclinationa themselves, nor permitted it to bt 
done by any subject to their authority ; if the humUi 
companion, aometimea summoned to the honour «i 
amuaingyou, bore yourcapricea and insolence ks^ i 
the meekneas without •which he had lost hia enviabk 
privilege ; if you could despoil the garden of aoca I 
narralesa, dependent neighbour of the carcfially mni i 
flowera, and torment his little dog or cat, without ha I 
daring to puniah you or to appeal to your infatutiK 
parenta ; if aged men addreased you in a submtssm 
tone, and with the appellation of *Sir,' and their agd 
wivea uttered their wonder at your condeacension, uJ 
puahed their grandchildren away firom around the fin 
for your aake, if you happejted, though with the stnt ot 
pertneaa, and your hat on your head, to enter one « 
their cottagea, perhapa to express your contempt of tht 
homely dwelling, furniture, and fare ; if, in matom 
life, you associated with vile persona, who woakl fon- 
go the contest of e<|uality, to be your allies in tramplnig 
on inferiors ; and if, boUi then and aince, you tan 
been aufiered to deem your wealth the compendium <x 
equivalent of every ability, and every good qualitj— it 
would indeed be immensely strange if you had not bf* 
come, in due time, the miscreant, who may thank At 
power of the lawa in civilized society, that ha it not !•- 
■mlted with clubs and atones ; to whom one cooU est 
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Jly wish the opportanity and the coiuequencM of 
«inptiiig his lyntuiy among some such people ss 
>8e suhmusi9e sons of nature in the forests of North 
nerica ; and whose dependents and domestic rela^ 
'em may he abnost forjpTen when they shall one day 
ioice at his fanei|d. 



LETTER V. 

a jitheat-^SRght Sketch qf the Proeeee 6tf vdlach • Man 
in the kumbUr Order ^ Ainiiiiee and AttmnmenU may 
became one. 

I will imagine only one case more, on which you 
on Id emphatically express your compassion, though 
r one of the most danne beings in the crestion, a eon- 
rnntr of God, who explodes his laws by denying his 

Listence. 

If you were so unacquainted with mankind, that this 
laracter might be snnounced to you as a rare or sin- 
liar phenomenon, your conjectures, till you ssw and , . 
^a^d the man, at- the nature and the extent of the dis- 
pline through which he must have advanced, would 
B led toward something extraordinaiy. And you 
ight think that the term of that discipline roust hsve 
sen very long ; since a quick train of impressions, a 
lort series of mental gradations, withm the little space 
r a few montha and years, would not seem enough to 
ave matured such an awful heroism. Surcljr the 
reature rfiat thus lifts his voice, and defies all mvisi- 
le power within the possibihties of infinity, challeng- 
»g whatever unknown bein^ may hear him, and may 
ppropriate that title of Almighty which is pronounced 
1 scorn, to evince his existence, if he will, ov his von- 
eance, was not as yesterday a little child that would 
remble and ciy at the approach of a diminutive reptile. 
But indeed it is heroism no longer, if he knowa that 
Sere is no God. The wonder thou turns on the great 
Tocess, by which a man, could grow to the immense 
ntelligence that can knoW that there is no God. What 
£68 and what lights are requisite for this attainment ! 
Rjis intelligence hivolves the very attributes of Divini- 
y, while a God is denied. For unless this man is oin- 
lipresent, unlees he is at this moment in every place in 
he universe, he cannot know but there may be m some 
dace manifestations of a Deity, by which even he 
vould be overpowered. If he does not know absohitely 
8very agent in the universe, the one that he does not 
mow may be God. If he is not himself the chief sgent 
n the universe, and does not know what is so, that 
vhich is so may bo God. If he is not in shsolute posses- 
sion of all the propositions that constitute universsl 
ruth, the one which he wants may be, that there is a 
3od. If he cannot with certainty assign the csuse of 
Ul that he perceives to exist, thatcauae may bo a God. 
[f he does not know every thing that has been done in 
;be immeasurable ages that are past, some things may 
lave been done by a God. Thua, unless he knows all 
things, that is, precludes another Deity by being one 
tiiroself, he cannot know that the Being whose exist- 
ence he rejects, does not exist. But ne must know 
that he does not exist, else he deserves equal contemot 
and compassion for the temerity with which he firmly 
avows his rejection and acta accordingly. And yet a 
man of ordinary age and intelligence may present him- 
self to you with the avowal of being thus distinguished 
from the crowd ; and if he would describe the manner 
in which he haa attained this eminence, you would feel 
a melancholy interest in contemplating that process of 
which the result is so portentous. 

If you did not know that there are more than a few 
such examples, you would say, in viewing this result, I 
should hope this is the consequence of some malignant 
intervention so occasional that ages may pass away bo- 
fore it xetum among men; some oecaliar conjunction 



of diaastrous influences must have lighted on your se- 
lected soul ; you have been atruck by that energy of 
evil which acted upon the spirita of Pharaoh and Epi- 
phanea. But give your own desrripiion of what yon 
nave met with in a world which has been deemed to 
present in every part the indicationa of a Deity. Tell 
of the mysterious voices which have spoken to you 
from the deeps of the creation, falaifying the expres- 
sions marked on ita face. Tell of the new ideas, which, 
like meteors passing over the solitsry wanderer, gavo 
you the first glimpses of truth wliile benighted in the 
common belief ot the Divine existence. Describe 
the whole train of causes that have operated to create 
and consolidate that state of mind, which ytni cany 
forward to the great experiment of futurity under a dif- 
ferent kind of hazaid from all other classes of men. 

It would be found, however, that those circumstances, 
by which even a man who had been presented from his 
infancy with the ideas of religion, could be elated mtb 
a contempt of ita great object, were far from being ex- 
traordinary. They might have been met by any man, 
v/h<^ mind had been cultivated and exercised enough 
to feel interested about holding any systems of opinions 
at all, whose pride had been gratified in the conscious- 
ness of having the liberty of selecting and changing 
opinions, and whose habitual assent to the principles of 
religion, had neither the firmness resulting from deci- 
sive argumenta, nor the warmth of pious affection.* 
Such a person had only, in the first place, to come into 
intimate acquaintance with a man, who had the art of 
alluding to a sacred subject in a manner which, without 
appearing like intentional contempt, divested it of ita 
solemnity ; and who had possessed Himself of a few 
acute observations or plausible maxims, not explicitly 
hostile to revealed religion, but which, when opportuno- 
ly brought into view m connexion with some pointa of 
it, tended to throw a alight degree of doubt on their 
truth and authority. Especial^ if either or both of 
these men had any decided moral tendcnciea and pnr- 
suite of a kind which Christianity condemned, the fnend 
of intellectual and moral freedom was aasiduons to m- 
sinuate, that, according to the principles of reason and 
nature at leaat, it would be difficult to prove the wis- 
dom or the necessity of some of those dictates of reli- 
gion, which must, however, be admitted, be revered, 
because divine. Let the mind have once acquired a 
feeling, as if the sacred system mijght in some pointa 
be invalidated, and the involuntary inference would be 
rapidly extended to other parts, and to the whole. Nor 

♦ Ii will be obvious that I am deacribinff the proffreta of ons 
of the humbler onler of aliens from all religion, and not that by 
which the great phlloeophte leaden bate ascended the dreaiy 
emioence, when they lools with ao much coroplMeney up to a 
vacant heaven, and down to the gulf of annihilation. Their 
DroCTess undoubtedly le much more systematic snd deliberate, 
and accompanied often by a laborious speculation, which though 
In ever so perverted a train, the mind is easily penuaded to 
Identify, because it i» laborious, wlih the search after truth and 
the love of it. While however it Is in a persevering train of 
thought, and not by ihe hasty movementa of a mora vulgar mind, 
that they punue their deviation fVom aooo of the priaciplee of re- 
ligion Into a final abandonment of it all, they an very greatly 
miBialcen, If they assun themselves that the moral causee which 
contribute to guide end animste their progress sre all of a sub- 
lime order; and If they could be ftilly revealed to their own 
view, they might perhapa be severely mortified to find whs* tuI- 
gar motives, while they were despising vulgar men, have ruled 
dieir hrtellfctual career. Pride, which lilollies self, which re- 
volts St every thing that comee in the form of dicutes, and ex- 
ults tofind that there is a possibility of controverting whether 
any dicuies come from a greater than mortal source: repug- 
nance as well lo the severe and sublime morality of the laws re- 
Duted of divine appointment, as to the feeling of sccounisble- 
ness to an alUpowerftil Authority, tiist will not leaVe morel laws 
to be enforced solely by their own sanalons ; contempt of Inft- 
rior men ; the stiraction of s few brilliant examples ; the fash- 
Ion of a class : the ambition of showing what ability can do, and 
what boldness can dar^lf such things ss these, after all. 
have excited and directed the erforts of a philosophic spirit, the 
unbelieving philosopher must l»e content to scknowledge plen- 
ty df companions and rivals among liule men, who are quits 
as capable of being actuated by these elevated principlasss him- 
aalf. 
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it long probably before this new inBtructer plainly 
ftTOwed hS own entire emancipation from a popular pre- 
judice, to which he was kindly sorry to find a sentihU 
young man still in captivity. J3ut he had no doubt that 
the deductions of enlightened reason would success- 
fully appeal to every hberal mind. And accordingly, 
after perhaps a few months of frequent intercourse, with 
the aadition of two or three books, and the ready aid 
of all the recollected vices of pretended Christians and 
pretended Christian churches, the whole venerable mag- 
nificence of Revelation was annihilated. Its illumina- 
tions respecting the Divinity, its miracles, its Messiah, 
its authority of moral legislation, its regions of immor- 
tality and retribution, the sublime virtues and devotion 
of its prophets, apostles, and martyrs, together with the 
reasonings of so many accomplished advocates, and the 
credibility of history itself, were vanished all away ; 
while the convert, exulting in his disenchantment, felt 
a strange pleasure to behold nothini^ but a dreary train 
of impostures and credulity stretching over those past 
ages which lately were gilded with so divine a vision, 
and the thickest Egyptian shades fallen on that total 
vast futurity which the spirit of inspiration had partial- 
ly and very solemnly illuminated. 

Nothing tempts the mind so powerfully on, as to 
have successfully begun to demolish what has been 
deemed to be most sacred. The soldiers of Ciesar 
probably had never felt themselves so brave, as after 
they hail cut down the Massilian grove ; nor the Philis- 
tines, as when the ark of the God of Israel was among 
their spoils : the mind is proud of its triumphs in pro- 
portion to the reputed greatness of what it has over- 
come. And many examples would seem to indicate, 
that the first proud triumphs over religious faith involve 
some fatality of advancing, however formidable the 
mass of arguments which may obstruct the progress, 
to farther victories. But perhaps the intellectual diffi- 
culty of the progress might be less than a zealous be- 
liever would be apt to imagine. As the ideas which 
B've the greatest distinctness to our conception of a 
ivine Being are imparted by revelation, and rest on 
its authority, the rejection of that revelation would in 
a great measure banish those ideas, and destroy that 
distinctness. We have but to advert to pure heathen- 
ism, to perceive what a faint conception of this Being 
could bd formed by the strongest mtellect in the ab- 
sence of revelation ; and after the rejection of it, the 
mind would naturally be carried very far back toward 
that darkness, so that some of the attributes of the 
Deity would immediately become, as they were with 
the heathens, subjects of'^doubtful conjecture and hope- 
less speculation. But from this state of thought it is 
perhaps no vast transition to that, in which his being 
also shall begin to appear a subject of doubt ; since 
the reality ota bein^ is with difficulty apprehended, in 
proportion as its attributes are undefinable. And when 
the mind is brought into doubt, we know it easily ad- 
vances to disbelief, if to the smallest plausibility of ar*^ 
ffuments be added any powerful moral cause for wiah- 
mg such a conclusion. In the present case there might 
be a very powerful cause, bosiaes that pride of victory 
which 1 have just noticed. The progress in guilt, 
which generally follows a rejection of revelation, makes 
it still more and more desirable that no object should 
remain to be feared. It was not strange, therefore, if 
this man read with avidity, or even strange if he read 
widi sometliing which his wishes completed into con- 
viction, a few of the writers, who have attempted the 
last achievement of presumptuous man. After inspect- 
ing these pages a while, he raised his eyes, and the 
Qreat Spirit was gone. Miffhty transformation of all 
things ! The luminaries of heaven no longer shone 
with his splendour ; the adorned earth no longer looked 
fidr with his beauty ; the darkness of ni^ht had cetjpcd 
to be rendered solemn by his majesty ; life and thought 
vsre not an effect of his aO-pervadmg energy ; it was 



not his providence that supported an infinite cbat;ge of 
dependent beings ; his empire of justice no loQg>ff 
spread over the universe ; nor had even that nnivcrw 
sprung from his all-creating power. Yet when yoa 
saw the intellectuid course brought to this ai^al roe- 
elusion, though aware of the force o( each prcccdssf 
and predisposmg circumstance, you might nevertheless 
be somewhat struck with the suddenness of the final de- 
cision, and might be carious to know what kind of azgs- 
ment and eloquence could so quickly finish the wc^ 
You would examine those pages with the expectatsv) 
probably of something more powerful than subtlety at- 
tenuated into inanity, and in that invisible mnd iispal- 
pable state* mistaken by the reader, and willingly ad- 
mitted by the perverted writer, for profunditj of rea- 
soning ; than attempts to destroy the certainty, or pre- 
clude the application, of some of those great family 
principles which must be taken as the basis of huiius 
reasoning, or it can have no basis ; than snppositKms 
which attribute the order of the universe to such caa5e9 
as it would be felt ridiculous to pronounce adequate 'jb 
produce the most trifling piece of mechanisai ; Xbss. 
mystical jarson which, under the name of nature^ al- 
ternately exuts almost into the properties of a god. arc 
reduces far below those of a man, some imaginary aoJ 
undefinooblc agent or agency, which performs the* ii^os: 
amazing works without power, and displays the uk^ 
amazing wisdom without intelligence ; than a zealot 
preference of that part of every great dilemma. wh;:3 
merely confounds and sinks the mind, to that w-iiK-ii 
elevates while it overwhelnu ; it than a constant enie> 
vour to degrade as far as possible every thing ihii b 
sublime in our speculations and feelings, or than cio> 
strous parallels between religion and mythology. Yoj 
would be still more unprepared to expect on so soleaa 
a subject the occasional wit, or affectation of wit, vrh:^ 
woula soem rather prematurely expressive of exulu k.^ 
that the ^rand Foe is retiring. 

A feeling of complete certainty would hardly be tfi-ss 
rapidly attained; but a slight degree of remainln; 
doubt, and consequent apprehension, would not pterea: 
this disciple of darkness from accepting the invitatM» 
to pledge himself to the cause in some associated hai^ 
where profaneness and vice would consolidate impio:» 
opinions without the aid of augmented conviction ; aad 
where the fraternity, having been elated by the s{Krit of 
social daring to say, What is the Almighty that « 
should servo him ? the individuals might acquire each a 
firmer boldness to exclaim. Who is the Lord that / 
should obey his voice ? Thus easy it is, my friend, for 
a man to meet that train of influences which may se- 
duce him to live an infidel, though it may betray him to 
die a terrified believer ; that train of which the infatot- 
tion, while it promises him the impunity of non-exisi- 
ence, and degrades him to desire it, impels him to fil 
the measure of his iniquity, till the divine wrj.tli 
upon him to the uttermost. 



LETTER VI. 

Th€ I^fiiunM o/Kdirion eauntemeled by almoti oD atk^ If 
^««neef— Psnaiiw KtJhtiouM on the imperfect Bdfmnifeataiim 
of the Supretiu Being'—on the inqjfflcaey of the Bebtf^ 
aueh a Being—on the Sirangenem of that Im^glcoieg'—mfd 
on the Debaaement and fnfelieUy eonso^uent on k — I^ 
fineiM of a dewnU Man. 

In recoonting so many influences that operate os 
man, it is grievous to observe that the incomparabJ? 
noblest of afi, religion, is counteracted with a fatal soe- 
cess by a perpetual conspiracy of almost all the rest 
aided by the intrinsic predisposition of oar naton, 
which yields itself without such consenting facility ta 
every impression tending to estrange it still urtlier froa 
God. 
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It is a caose for wonder and sorrow, to see millions 
r rational creatures growing into their permanent ba- 
its, under the conforming efficacy of every thing which 
ley ought to resist, and receiving no part of those ba- 
its from inii/ressions of the Supreme Object. They 
re content that a narrow scene of a diminutive world, 
'ith its atoms and evils, should usurp and deprave and 
nish their education for immortality, while the infinite 
pirit is here, whose transforming companionship would 
xalt them into his sons, and, in defiance of a thousand 
lalignant forces attempting to stamp on them an op- 
osite image, lead them into eternity m his likeness. Oh 
rhy is it so possible that this greatest inhabitant of 
very place where men are living, should be the last 
rhose society they seek, or of wh^e being constantly 
ear them they feel the importance 1 Why is it possi- 
le to be surrounded with the intelligent Reality, which 
zists wherever we are, with attributes that are infinite, 
nd not feel, respecting all other things which may be 
ttempting to press on our minds and affect their cha- 
Bcter, as if they retained with difficulty their shadows 
•f existence, and were continually on the point of vanish- 
ig into nothing ? Why is this stupendous Intelligence so 
etired and silent, while present, over all the scenes o^ the 
tarth, and in all the scenes of the earth, and in all the 
•aths and abodes of men ? Why does he keep his glory 
nvisible behind the shades and visions of the material 
rorld I Why does not this latent glory sometimes beam 
9rth with such a manifestation as could never be for- 
;otten, nor ever be remembered without an emotion of 
eligious fear 1 And why, in contempt of all that he has 
lisplayed to excite either fear or lovo, is it still possi- 
»le for a rational creature so to live, that it must finally 
ome to an interview with him in a character completed 
•y the full assemblage of those ac<iuisitiohs, which have 
eparately been disapproved by him through every stage 
»f the accumulation 1 Why is it possible lor feeble crea- 
ures to maintain their little dependent beings fortified 
jid invincible in sin, amidst the presence of divine 
>urity 1 Why does not the thought of such a Being 
ttrike through the mind with such intense antipathy to 
tvil, as to blast with death every active principle that is 
beginning to pervert it, and render gradual additions of 
lepravity, growing into the solidity of habit, as impos- 
ible as for perishable materials to be raised into struc- 
ures amidst the fires of the last day 1 How is it possi- 
ble to forget the solicitude, which should accompany 
he consciousness that such a Being is continually dart- 
ng upon us the beams of observant thought, (if we may 
Lpply such a term to Omniscience ;) that we are ex- 
K>sed to the piercing inspection, compared to which the 
toncentrated attention of all the beiiigs in the oniverse 
resides. wot!i1d be but as the powerless gaze of an in- 
ant ] Why is faith, that faculty of spiritual apprehen- 
tion, so absent, or so incomparably more slow and reluc- 
ant to receive a just perception of the grandest of its 
ibjects, than the senses are adapted to receive the im- 
iressions of theirs 1 While there im a Spirit pervading 
he universe with an infinite energy of being, why have 
he few particles of dust which encloses our spirits the 
)Ower to intercept all sensible communication with 
t, and to place them as in a vacuity, where the sacred 
Sssence had been precluded or extinguished ? 

The reverential submission, with which you ought to 
contemplate the mystery of omnipotent benevolence 
brbearing to exert the agency, which could assume an 
nstantaneous ascendency in every mind over the causes 
>f depravation and ruin, will not avert your compassion 
rom the unhappy persons who are practically * without 
jod in the world.' And if, by some vast enlargement 
>f thought, you could comprehend the whole measure 
tnd depth of disaster contained in this exclusion, (an 
exclusion under which, to the view of a serious mind, 
he resources and magnificence of the creation would 
tink into a mass of dust and ashes, and all the causes 
>f joy and hope into disgust and despair,) you would 



feel a distressing emotion at each recital of a life in 
which religion had no share ; and you would be tempted 
to wish that some spirit from the other world, possessed 
of eloquence that might threaten to alarm the alumben 
of the dead, would t&ow himself in the way of this one 
mortal, and this one more, to protest, in sentences of 
lightning and thunder, against tne infatuation that can 
at once acknowledge there is a God, and be content to 
forego every coimexion with him, but that of danger. 
You would wish they should rather be assailed by the 
* terror of the Lord,' than retain the satisfaction of care- 
lessness till the day of his mercy be past. 

But you will not need such enlargement of compre- 
hension, in order to compassionate Uie situation of per- 
sons who, with reason sound to think, and hearts not 
strangers to feeling, have advanced far into Ufe, per- 
haps near to its close, without having fo«t the influence 
of religion. If there is such a Being as we mean by 
the term God, the ordinary intelligence of a serious 
mind will be quite enough to see that it must be a 
melancholy thing to pass through life, and ouit it, just ' 
as if there were not. And sometimes it will sppear as 
strange as it is melancholy : especially to a person who 
has Men pious firom his youth. He 'would be inclined 
to say, to a person who has nearly finished an irreli- 
gious life. What would have been justly thought of 
you, if you could have been the greatest part of your 
time in the society of the wisest and best man on 
earth, (were it possible to have ascertained that indi- 
vidual,) and have acquired no degree of conformity; 
much more, if you could all the while, have acquired 
progressively the meanness, prejudices, follies, and 
vices, of the lowest society, with which you might have 
been exposed at intervals to mingle ? You might have 
been asked how this was possible But then through 
what defect or infatuation of mind have you been able^ 
during so many years spent in the presence of a God, 
to continue even to this hour as clear of all marks and 
traces of any divine influences having operated on you, 
as if the Deity were but a poetical fiction, or an idol in 
some temple of Asial — Evidently, as the immediate 
cause, through want of thought concerning him. 

And why did you not think of him 1 Did a most 
solemn thought of him never once penetrate your soul, 
while admitting the proposition that there is such a 
Being 1 If it never aid, wluit is reason, what is mind, 
what is (nan t If it did once, how could its effects stop 
there 1 How could a deep thought, on so singular and 
momentous a subject, fail to impose on the mind a per- 
manent necessity of frequently re-calling it ; as some 
awful or magnificent spectacle will haunt you with a 
long recurrence of its image, even if the spectacle itself 
were seen no more t 

Why did you not think of him 1 How could you 
estimate so meanlv your mind with all its capacities, as 
to feel no regret that an endless series of trifles should 
seize, and occupy as their right, all your thoughts, and 
deny them both the liberty and the ambition of going 
on to the greatest Object 1 How, while called to the 
contemplations which absorb the spirits of Heaven, 
could jFOU be so patient of the task ol counting the flies 
of a summer's day 1 

Why did you not think of Him ? You knew youi<> 
self to be in the hands of some Bein^ from whose power 
you could not be withdrawn ; was ii not an equal de- 
fect of curiosity and prudence to indulge a careless con- 
fidence that sought no acquaintance with his nature 
and his dispositions, nor ever anxiously inquired what 
conduct should be observed toward him, and what ex- 
pectations might be entertained from him 1 You would 
have been alarmed to have felt yourself in the power of 
a mysterious stranger, of your own feeble species ; but 
lot the stranger be omnipotent, and you cared no more. 
Why did you not think of Himi One would deem 
that the thought of him must, to a serious mind, come 
second to almost every thought The thought of vir- 
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toe would suggest the thoogfat of both s UwgiTer snd a 
rewaider ; the thought of crime, of an avenger ; the 
thought of sorrow, of a consoler ; the thought of an in- 
aciutable mystery, of an intelligence that understands 
it ; the thought of that eyer-moving sctivity which pre- 
cis in the system of the universe, of a supreme agent ; 
the thought of the human family, of a creat father ; the 
thought of all being not necessary and self-existent, of 
a creator; the thought of life, of a preserver ; and the 
thought of death, df an uncontrollable disposer. By 
what dexterity, therefore, of irreligious caution, did you 
avoid precisely every track where the idea of him would 
have met you, or elude that idea if it came 1 And what 
must sound reason pronounce of a mind which, in the 
train of millions of thoughts, has wsndered to all things 
under the sun, to all the permanent objects or vanim- 
ing appearances in the creation, but never fixed its 
tiiouCTt on the Supreme Reality ; never approached, 
like Moses, * to see this sreat si^t V 

If it were a thing which we might be allowed to ima- 
gine, that the Divine Being were to manifest himself 
m some striking manner to the senses, as by some re- 
Sj^endent appearance at the midnight hour, or by re- 
kindling on an elevated mountain the long extingmshed 
fires of Sinai, and uttering voices from those fi^ ; 
would he not compel from you an attention which you 
now refuse 1 Yes, you will say, he would then seize 
the mind with irresistible force, and religion would be- 
come its most absolute sentiment ; but he only presents 
himself to faith. Well, and is it a worthy reason for 
disregarding him, that you tmly believe him to be pre- 
sent and infinitely glorious 1 Is it the office of faith to 
veil or annihilate its object ? Cannot you reflect, that 
the grandest representation of a spiritual and divine 
Being to the senses would bear not only no proportion 
to his glory, but no relation to his nature ; snd could 
he adapted only to an inferior dispensation of religion, 
and to a pcopfe who, with the exception of a most ex- 
tremely small number of men, had been totally untaught 
to carry their thoughts beyond the objects of sense ? 
Are you not aware, that such a representation would 
conMderably tend to restrict you in your contemplation 
to a defined image, and therefore a most inadequate 
and subordiate idea of the divine Being 1 While the 
idea admitted by faith, though less immediately striking, 
is cspable of an illimitable expansion, by the addition 
of all that progressive thought can accumulate, under 
the continual certainty that all is still infinitely short of 
the reality 1 

On the review of a character thus grown,- in the ex- 
elusion of the religious influences, to the mature and 
perhaps ultimate state, the sentiment of pious benevo- 
lence would be, I regard you as an object of great com- 
passion : unless there can be no fehcity in friendship 
with the Almighty, unless there be no glory in being 
assimilated lo his excellence, unless there be no eter- 
nal rewards for his devoted servsnts, unless there be 
no danger in meeting him, at lenetfa, after a life 
estrang«l equally from his love and liis fear. 1 de- 
plore, at every period and crisis in the review of your 
life, that religion was not there. If reliffion bed been 
there, your youthful animation would neither have been 
dissipated in the frivolity which, in the morning of the 
rix>rt day of life, fairly and formally sets aside all se- 
rious business for that day, nor would have sprung for- 
ward into the emulation of vice, or the bravery or pro- 
fanenees. If religion had been there, that one despica- 
hle companion, and that other mali^ant one, would 
not have seduced you into their society, or would not 
have retained you to share their ^degradation And if 
religion had accompanied the subsequent progress of 
your life, it would have elevated you to rank, at this 
boor, with those saints who will soon be added to * the 
spiriu of the just.* Instead of which, what are you 
'''~' and what are your expectations from thst world, 
pioty alone oan hope to find such a sequel of 



Uie, as will inspire exultation m the TOtroapect of tttt 
introdnctoiy period, in which the mind befan to coa- 
verse with the God of eternity 1 

On the other hand, it would be interesting to record, 
or to hear, thehiatory of a character which 1ms rocefved 
its form, and reached its maturity, under the strou gc Jt 
operations of religion. We do not know that there m 
a more beneficent or a more direct mode of the divine 
agency in any part of the creation than that which 
*apprehends' a man, as apostolic language eiq>reeses it, 
amidat the unthinking crowd, and leads him into seri- 
ous reflection, into elevated devotion, into piogrewTve 
virtue, and finally mto a nobler life after doalh. Whea 
he has long been commended by this influence, he will 
be happy to look back to its first operBtion8,whelher they 
were mingled in early life almost insensibly with hm 
feelings, or came on him with mig[hty force at some 
particular time, and in connexion with aome asvignahle 
and memorable circumstance, which was apparently 
the instrumental cause. He will trace all the progms 
of thii his better life, with grateful acknowledgment 
to the sacred power which has ad fenced him to a deci* 
siveness of religious habit that teems to stamp eternity 
on his character. In the grester majority of things, 
habit is a greater plague than ever afiucted Egypt ; in 
religious character, it is a grand felicity. The devoat 
man exults in the indications of his being fixed and 
irretrievable. He feels this confirmed habit as the 
grasp of the hand of God, which will never let hira go. 
From this advanced state he looks with firmness and 
joy on futurity, and says, I carry the eternal mark upon 
me that I belong to God ; I am free of the universe ; 
and I am ready to go to any world to which he ahaB 
please to transmit me, certain that every whete, in 
neight or depth, he will acknowledge me for ever. 



LETTER Vn. 

Sdf4aamUdge bting tuppoted the principal Ohjtet in 
ting the memoir ^ the train oj erlerior Fiariunee and Acm 
time wiU daim but a eubordmate Notice in it — If iiwert 
intended for the amueemefit of the PuMie. the WrOer 
Vtouid do loetf to JIU it rather with Incident and ^etua 
— Yet the mere mental Hietory of aome. Men tuauld be 
vntereaAng to reflecting Readen—qf a Man, fof cmm- 
p/c, of a epeetttatioe Diepoeition, tdia haa paeaed tkrmtgk 
many Changea of Opinian^'Infiueneea that varp Opm> 
ion — Effecta of Time and Experience on iht Natiuta 
and I^eKnga eheriahed in Eartv Ufe—FeeHnga of a 
eendlde old 3Tan on mewing a Pf etere of hka emm Mind 
drawn bp himaHf when he waa yotmg^-'F^ilure of ejeed" 
lerU Deaigna; J&aappeintnent tf aanguine Hapea — Da- 
gree tf Eaiptieiineaa nrpdred m the Becerd^Conadenea 
— Impudence and canting falae Prettneeaof metny IVn- 
ten fjT *' Confeaaionir — Roaaeau. 

The precedinff letters have attempted to exhibit only 
general views of the influences by which a reflectivs 
man may perceive the moral condition of his mind to 
have been determined. 

In descending into more particular ilhistrations, thcio 
would have been no end or enumerating the local ci^ 
cumstances, the relationships of life, the professions 
and employments, and the accidental events, which 
may have affected the character. A person who feeb 
any interest in reviewing what has formed thus far hit 
educstion for futurity, may carry his own examinatioo 
into the most distinct particularity. — ^A few miscellane- 
ous observations will conclude the essay. 

Yon will have observed that I have said compsra* 
tively little of that which forms the exterior, and in 
general account the msin substance, of the history oft 
man*s life — the train of his fortunes and actions. If 
an adventurer or a soldier writes memoirs of !..rjiself 
for the information or amusement of the public, he may 
do well to keep his narrative alive by a constant crowd> 
ed couise of facts ; for the greater part of his read«s 
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rill ezcuK him the trouble of inveetigAtbg, uid he 
light occasiooftlly feel it a conveoience to be ezcoood 
rem disclosing, if he had ioTestigated, the history and 
lerits of his internal principles. Nor can this ingenu- 
nsnesB be any part of hu duty, any more than it is 
ttat of a fiddler at a ball, so lon^ as he teUs aU that 
robably he professes to tell, that is, where he has been, 
7hat be has witnessed, and the more reputable portion 
f what he has done. Let him go on with his lively 
necdotes, or his legends of the marvellous, or his ga- 
ettcs of marches, stratagems and skirmishes, and there 
I DO obligation for him to turn either penitent or phi- 
)sopher on our hands. But I am supposing a man to 
Btrace himself through his past life, m omer to ac- 
uire a deep self-knowledge, and to record the inveati- 
ation for his own instruction. Through such a retro- 
pective examination, the exterior life will hold but the 
Bcond place in attention, as being the imperfect off- 
pring of that internal state, which it is the primsry and 
lore difficult object to review. From an effectual in- 
uisition into this inner man, the investigator may pio- 
eed outward) to the course of his actions ; of wnich 
will thus have become qualified to form a much 
jster estimate, than he could by any exercise of judg- 
lent upon them re^rded merely as exterior facts, 
^o doubt that sometmiee also, in a contrary process, 
be judgment will be directed upon the dispositions and 
'rinciples within by.a consideration of the actions with- 
*ut, which will serve as a partial explication of the 
nterior character. Still it is that interior character, 
irhethcr displayed in actions or not, which forms the 
eading object of inquiry. The chief circumstances 
»f his practical life will, however, require to be noted, 
oth for the purpose of so much illustration as they 
rill affora of the state of his mind, and because they 
nark the points, and distinguish the stages of his pro- 
Tess. • 

Though in memoirs intended for publication, a large 
hare of incident and action would generally be necee- 
ary, yet there are some men whose mental history 
lone might be very interesting to reflective readers ; as, 
or instance.lhat of a thinking man, remarkable for a num- 
ber of complete changca of his speculative system. From 
•bserving the usual tenacity of views once deliberately 
dopted m mature life, we regard as a curious phenom- 
nom the man whose mind baa been a kind of cara- 
'ansera of ofHnions, entertained awhile, and then sent 
>n pilgrimage ; a man who has admired and dismissed 
ystems with the same facility with which John Buncle 
bund, adored, married, and mterred, his succession of 
rives, each one being, for the time, not only better 
han all that went before, but the best in the creation. 
iTou admire the versatile aptitude of a mind, sliding 
nto successive forms of belief in this intellectual me- 
empsychosis by which it animates so many new bodies 
>f doctrines in their turn. And as none of those dying 
i^ngs which hurt vou in a tale of India, attend the de- 
•ertion of each of these speculative forms which the 
)oul has awhile inhabited, you are extremely amused 
^ the number of transitions, and eagerly ask what is to 
>e the next ; for you never deem Uie present state of 
nich a man*s views to be for permanence, unless perhaps 
^en he has terminated his course of believing every 
hing, in ultimatelv believing nothing. Even then, un- 
ess he is very old, or feels more mvAe in being a sccp- 
ic, the conqueror of all systems, tnan he ever felt in be- 
ng the champion of one, even then, it is very possible 
le may spring up again, like a vapour of fire from a 
>og, and glimmer through new mazes, or retrace his 
•ourse through half of those which he trod before, 
^ou will observe, that no respect attaches to this 
(^oteus of opinion, after his changes have been mul- 
^plied , as no party expect him to remain with them, 
^ot deem him much of an acquisition if he should. 
^, or perhaps two, considerable changos, will be re- 
pided as signs of a liboial inquirer, an^ therefore the 



party to which his first or his second intellectual con- 
version may assign him, will receive him gladly. But 
he will be deemed to have abdicated the dignity of 
reason, when it is found that he can adopt no prixh 
ciples but to betrav them ; and it will be peihaps just- 
ly suspected that there is something extremely infirm 
in the structure of that mind, whatever vigor may mark 
some of iU operiations, to which a series of verv dif- 
ferent, and sometimes contrasted theories, can appear 
in snccession demonstratively true, and which imitates 
sihcereiy the perverseness which Petruchio only af- 
fected, declaring that which was yesterday, to a ceiw 
tainty, the sun, to be to-dav, as certainly, the moon. 

It would be curious to observe in a man who should 
make such an exhibition of ihe coune of his mind, the 
sly deceit of self-love. While he despises the system 
which he has rejected, he does not deem it to imply so 
great a want of sense in him once to have embraced 
It, as in the rest, who were then or are now its disci- 
ples and advocates. No, m Atm it was no debility of 
reason, it was at the utmost but a merge of it ; and 
probably he is prepared to explain to you that such pe- 
culiar circumstances, as might warp even a very strong 
and liberal mind, attended his consideration of the sub- 
ject, and misled him to admit the belief of what others 
prove themselves fools by believing. 

Another thing apparent in a record of changed opin- 
ions would be what I have noticed before, that there is 
scarcely any such thing in the world as simple convic- 
tion. It would be amusing to observe how reason 
had, in one instance, been overruled into acquiescence 
by the admiration of a celebrated name, or in another, 
into opposition by the envy of it ; how most oppor- 
tunely reason discovered the truth just at the time that 
interests could be' essentially served by avowing it ; 
how easily the impartial examiner could be induced to 
adopt some part of another man*s opinions, after that 
other had zealously approved some favourite, especially 
if unpopular, part of liis ; aa the Phsrisees almost be- 
came partial even to Christ, at the moment that he 
defended one of their doctrines against the Sadducees. 
It would be curious to see how a respectful estimate of 
a man's character and talents mi^t be changed, in 
consec^uence of some personal inattention experienced 
from him, into depreciating invective against him or his 
intellectual perfonnances, and yet the railer, though 
actuated solely by petty revenge, account himself, aU 
the while, the inodel of equity and sound judgment. 
It might be seen how the patronisge of power could 
elevate miserable prejudices into revered wisdom, 
while poor old Experience was mocked with thanks for 
her instruction : and how the vicinity or society of the 
rich, and, as they sie termed, great, could perhaps 
transmute a soul that seemed to be of the stem con- 
sistence of the early Roman republic, into the gentlest 
wax on which Corruption could wish to imprint the 
venerable creed, * Th^ right divine of kings to govera 
wrong,' with the pious and loyal inference of the fla- 
grant iniquity of expelling Tarquin. I am supposing 
Uio obtener to perceive m these accommodating dex- 
terities of reason ; for it were probably absurd to ex- 
pect that any mind should itself be able, in its review, 
to detect all its own obliquities, after having been so 
long beguiled, like the mariners in a stonr which I 
. remember to have read, who followed the direction of 
their compass,^ infallibly right as they could have no 
doubt, till they arrived at an enemy's port, where they 
were seised and made slaves. It happened that the 
wicked captain, in order to betray the ship, had con- 
cealed a large loadstone at a little distance on one aide 
of the needle. 

On the notions and expectations of one sta^ of life, I 
suppose all reflecting men look back with a kind of con- 
tempt, though it may be often with a mingling wish 
that some of its enthusiasm of feelmg could be reeoT> 
ered, — ^I mean the period between chi l dhood sad m^ 
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tori^. They will tllow that thehr reason was then 
feeble, and they are prompted to exclaim. What fools 
we have been — ^wbile they recollect how sincerely they 
entertained and advanced the most hdicalous specula- 
tions on the interests of life, and the questions of troth ; 
how regretfully astonished they were to find thoma- 
ture sense of some of those around them so completely 
wrong ; yet in other instances what veneration they 
felt for authorities for which they have since lost aU 
their respect ; what a fantastic importance they attach- 
ed to ftoine most trivial things;' what complain!* 
against their fate were uttered on account of disap- 
pointments which they have since recollected with 
gaiety or self-congratulation ; what happiness of Elysi- 
um they expected from sources which would soon 
have failed to impart even common satisfaction ; and 
how certain they were that the feelings and opinions 
then predominant would continue through life. 

If a reflective afled man were to find at the bottom 
of sn old chest, where it had lain forgotten fifty years, 
a record which he had written of himself when he was 
young, simply and vividly describing his whole heart 
and pursuits, reciting verbstim many recent passages 
of the language sincerely uttered to bis favourite com- 
panions ; would he not read it with more wonder than 
almost any other writinff could st his age inspire ? His 
consciousness would bo strangely confused in the 
attempt to verify his identity with such a being. He 
would feel the young man, thus itlroduced to mm, sep- 
arated by so wide a distance of character as to render 
all congenial communion impossible. At every sen- 
tence he might repeat. Foolish youth ! I have no sym- 
pathy with your feelincrs, I can hold no converse with 
your understanding. Thus you secLthat in the course 
of a long hfti a man may be several moral persons, so 
tbHous from one another, that if you could find a real 
individual that should nearly exemplify the character in 
one of these stages, and another that should exemplify 
it in the next, and so on to the last, and then bring 
these several persons together into one society, which 
would thus be a representation of the successive states 
of one man, they would feel themselves a most hcte- 
rogenpous party, would oppose and probably despise 
one another, and soon separate, not caring if they were 
never to meet again. The di&similarity in mind be- 
tween the two extremes, the youth of seventeen and 
the sage of seventy, might perhaps be tittle less than 
that in countenance ; snd as the one of these contrasts 
might be contemplatnd by an old man. if he had a true 
portrait for which he sat in the bloom of life, and should 
nold it beside a mirror in which he looks at his present 
countenance, the other would be powerfully felt if he 
had such a genuine and detailed memoir as I have sup- 
posed.! Might it not be worth while for a self-observ- 
mnt person in early life, to preserve for the inspection of 
the old man, if be should live so long, such a men- 
tal likeness of the young one t If it be not drawn 
near the time, it can never be drawn with sufficient ac- 
curacy. 

If this sketch of life were not written till a very ma- 
ture or an advanced period of it, a somewhat interestinff 
point would be, to distinguish the periods during which 
the mind made its greatest progress in the enlargement 
of its faculties, and the time when they appeared to 
have reached and acknowledged their insuperable limits. 
And if there have been Tomal seasons, ft I may so ex- 
press it, of goodness also, periods separated off from 
the latter course of life by some point of time, subse- 

* T reonlleirt a yotith of some acqufremenu, who earnestly 
wished the time mfirht one day arrive, when hh name phnutd be 
adomeil whh the addition orD. D. whieh he deemed one of the 
aublimeat of human diatinclione. 

t Since a character, and a aet of opiniona, ones formed, not 
Mifrequently continue eubetamially inmu^h life, perhnpe the 
moral and Intellectunl difference between the scacea, la nnc quite 
■8 fraai as the |ihysicaL Boms people have la (act but three or 
'watsfss laths wholsoflUa. 



quent to which the Chriatian Yurtoes have had a \tm 
generous growth, this is a circumstance still sbor 
worthy to be strongly marked. No doi bt it will x 
with a reluctant hand that a mau mArks either of these 
circumstances ; for he could not reflect without re^m, 
that many children may have grown into mat'^hty an^ 
great talent, and many unformed or defective cbararim 
into established excellence, since the period when be 
ceased to become abler or better. P<q>e, for iit^vLince. 
at the age of fifty, would have been incompftrably locst 
mortified than, as Johnson says, his readers are, at i^ 
fact, if he had perceived it, that he could not tba 
write materially better than he had written at the t£« 
of twenty. And the consciousness of having passed 
many years without any moral and religious progrese. 
ought to be not merely the regret for an infebcity. bet 
the remorse of guilt ; since, tMugh natural causes miiit 
somewhere have circumscribed and fixed the extent of 
the intellectual power, an incessant advancenaent in \bt 
nobler distinctions has still continued to be possbb, 
and will be possible, till the evening of rational hk. 
The instruction resulting firom a clear estimate of «bsi 
baa been effected or not in this capital roocem, is t!s 
chief advantage to be derived from recording the stsgo 
of life, comparing one part with another, and bringia{ 
the whole into a comparison with the standard of pc- 
fection, and the illustnous human examples which haw 
approached that standard the nearest. In forming tha 
estimate, we ahall keep in view the vast series of adraa- 
tagea and monitions, which has ran parallel to the cza£ 
of years ; and it will be inoTitable to recollect, 9<xat- 
times with mortification bordering on anguish, the «&:> 
guine calculations of improTCment of the best kind. 
which at various periods the mind was delighted to mzkt 
for other given future periods, should life be protnc*c^ 
till then, and promised itself most certainly to rcabzs 
by the time of their arrival. The mortification will b« 
still more grievous, if there was at those past 8eason5 
something more hopeful than more confident prescmp- 
tions, if there were actual favourable omens, which par- 
tly justified while they raised, in ourselves and otben. 
anticipations that have mournfully failed. My dear triexA 
it is very melancholy that bvil must be so palpable, as 
hatefully conspicuous, to an enlightened conscience » 
every retrospect of a human life. 

If the supposed memoira are to he carried forward as 
life advances, each period being recorded as soon as s 
has elapsed, they should not be composed by small dai- 
ly or weekly accumulations, (though this practice may oa 
another ground have its value,) but at certain consider- 
able intervals, as at the end of each vear, or any otha 
measure of time that is ample enough for some defia- 
able alteration to have taken place in the character or 
attainments. 

It is needless to say that the styU should be as sim- 
ple as possible — ^unless indeed the writer accounts iha 
theme worthv of being bedecked with brillianu ami 
flowera. If ne idolizes his own imaffe so much as is 
think it deserves to be enshrined in a frame of gold, why 
let him enshrine jt 

Should it be asked what de^^ree of ezplicitness ou^ 
to prevail through this review, in reference to those par- 
ticulara on whicn conscience haa fixed the deepest maii 
of condemnation ; I answer, that if a man writes it ei- 
cluaively for his own use, he ought to signify both the 
nature of the delinquency and the measure of it, so far 
at least as to secure to his mind a most defined recol- 
lection of the facts, and of the verdict pronounced bf 
conscience before its emotions were quelled by time. 
Such honest distinctness is necessary, because th» 
will be the most useful part of hia record for reflectioa 
to dwell upon ; because this is (he part which self-b^e 
is most willing to diminish and memory to dismist ; 
because he may be certain that mere general terms or 
allusions of censure will but little aid the cultivation ef 
his humility ; and because this license of saying sc 
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luch about himself in the chancter of e biognpher 
lay become only a temptation to the induljgence of Ta- 
ity, and a protection from the ahame of it, unleaa he 
in maJBtam the feeling in earnest that it is really at 
confeaaiooal, and a severe one, that he is giving his 
Bcount. 
But perhaps he wishes to hold this record open to 
D intimate relative or friend ; perhaps even thinks it 
light supply some interest and some lessons to his 
hmlren. And what then 1 Wliy then it is perhaps 
x> probable that though he could readily confess some 
f his faults, there may have been certain states of his 
und, and certain circumstances in his conduct, which 
e cannot eaaily persuade himself to present to such 
lapection. Such a difficulty of being quite ingenuous 
I in every inatance a cause for deep rog^ret Should 
ot a man tremble to feel himself involved in a difficulty 
f confiding to an equal and a mortal^ what has been 
U observed by the Supreme Witness and Judge 1 
knd the consideration of the large proportion of men 
onatituting such instances, throws a melancholy hue 
ver the' general human character. It has several 
tmcs in writing this essay occurred to me what stran- 
era men may be to one another, whether as to the in- 
uences which have determined their characters, or 
B to the less obvious parts of their conduct. What 
trangcrs too we may be, with persons who have any 
ower and caution of concealment, to the principles 
^hich are at this moment prevailing in the heart. Each 
lind has an interior apartment of its own, into which 
one but himself and the Divinity can enter. In this 
alired place, the passions mingle and fluctuate in un- 
nown a'^tations. He^e all the fantastic and all the 
ragic shapes of imagination have a haunt, where they 
an neither be invaded nor descried. Here the sur- 
Dunding human beings, while quite unconscious of it, 
re made the subjects of deliberate thought, and many 
f tlic designs respecting them revolved in silence. 
icrc projects, convictions, vows, are confusedly scat- 
crcd, and the records of pest life sre laid Here in 
olitary stauj. sits Conscience, surrounded by her own 
hundera, which sometimes sleep, and sometimes roar, 
vhilo the world does not know. The secrets of this 
partmeni, could they have been even but very partially 
trought forth, might have been fatal to that euloey and 
plendour with which many a piece of biography has 
lecn exhibited by a partial and ignorant Sriend. If, 
Q a man*s own account of himself, written on the sup- 
msition of being seen by sny other person, the sub- 
;tance of the secrets of thla apartment is brought ferth, 
le throws open the last asylum of his character, where 
t is well if there be nothing found that will distress 
uid irritate his most intimate friend, who may thus be- 
:ome the ally of his conscience to condemn, without 
he leniency which even conscience scquires from self- 
ove. And if it is not brought forth, where is the in- 
'^ity or value of the history ; and what ingenuous 
nan could bear to give a delusive assurance of his be- 
ng, or having been, so much more worthy of applause 
>r afTection than conscience all the while pronounces 1 
ft is obvious then that a man whose sentiments and' de- 
ligna, or the undisclosed parts of whose conduct, have 
been stained with deep delinquency, must keep his re- 
cord roost sacred to himself ; unless he feels such an 
ansupportable longing to relieve his heart by conSding 
its painful consciousness, that he can be content to hold 
the regard of his friend on the strength of his penitence 
and recovered virtue. As to the rest, whose memory 
of the yaat is sullied by shades if not by stains, they 
must either in the same manner retain this delineation 
for solitary use, or limit themselves in writing it to a 
deliberate and strong expression of the measure of con- 
scious culpabilities, and their effect in the general cha- 
racter, witn a certain reserve and indefiniteness of ex- 
plaoation that shall equally avoid particularity and mys- 
toy i or otMi Uwy moal consent to me«t their fneadi, 



who an likewise human and have had their 
on terms of mutual ingenuous acknowledffmenL bk 
this confidential communication, each will learn to b»> 
hold the other*s transgressions fnlly as much in that 
li^h^in which they certainly are infelicities to be com« 
miserated, as in that in which thev are also faults ot 
vices to be condemned ; while both will earnestly en- 
deavour to improve by their remembered errors. Thi 
apostle seems to encourage such a confidence, where 
he says, * Confess your faulta one to another, and piaf 
one for another.' 

But I shall find myself in danger of becoming ridie»* 
loua amidst these scruples about an entire ingeoooiw- 
ness to a confidential friend'or two, while I gluice inlv 
the literary world, and observe the number of historiaat 
of their own lives, who magnanimously throw the coflft* 
plete cargo, both of their vanities and their vices, before 
the whole public. Men who can gaily laugh at them* 
selves forever hsvine even pretended to ^oodnese; 
men who esn teU of hsTing sought consolation far the 
sorrows of bereaved tendemesSi in the recesses of da* 
baochery ; men whoae language betrays that they deem 
a spirited course of profligate adventures a much no- 
bler thii^ than the stupidity of vulgar virtuoe, and vrhe 
seem to claim the sentiments with which we regard sa 
unfortunate hero, for the disasters into which these ad- 
venturers led them ; venal' partisans, whose taleote 
woukl hardly have been bought, if their venom had not 
made up the deficiency ; profane travelling coxcombs ; 
players, and the makers of immoral plays~-all these 
can narrate the course of a contaminated Life with the 
roost ingenuous effrontery. Even courtezans, grieved 
at the excess o^ modesty with which the age is affliet" 
ed, have endeavored to diminish the evil, by presentmg 
themselves before the public, in their narratives, in a 
manner very analogous to that in which the Lad? Go- 
diva is said to have consented, from a most generous 
inducement, to pass through the city of Coventry. 
They can gravely relate, perhaps, with intermingled 
paragraphs and verses of plaintive sensibility, ( a kind 
of weeds in which sentiment without principle apes 
and mocks mourning virtue,) the whole nauseous detail 
of their transitions from proprietor to proprietor. They 
can tell of the precautions for meeting some * illustrious 
personage,' ar.coroplished in depravity even in his early 
youth, with the proper adjustment of time and circum- 
stances to save him the scandal of such s meeting ; the 
hour when they crossed the river in a boat ; the ar- 
rangements about money ; the kindness of the peraon- 
age at oao time, bis coaterupupus neglect at another ; 
and every thing else that can turn the comnassion with 
which we deplore their firat misfortunes ana errors, into 
detestation of the effrontery which can even take to 
itaelf a merit in proclaiming the commencement, sequel, 
end all, to the wide world. 

With regard to all the classes of self-desrribera who 
thus think the publication of their vices necessary to 
crown their fame, one should wish there were some 
public special mark and brand of emphaticaj reproba- 
tion, to reward this tribute to public morals. Men 
tlut court the pillory for the pleasure of it, ought to r»- 
cAve the honour of it too, in all those contumelious sa- 
lutations which suit the merits of vice grown proud of 
its impudence. Those that < glory in their shame* 
should like other distinguished personages, * pav a tax 
for being eminent.' Yet I own the public itself is to 
be consulted in this case ; for if the public welcomes 
such productions, it shows there are readera who foel 
themselves skin to the writers, snd it would bo hard to 
deprive congenial souls of the luxury of their appropri- 
ate sympathies. If such is the taste, it proves that a 
considerable portion of the public deserves just that 
kind of respect for its virtue, which is very significantly 
implied in this confidence of \fM favour. 

One is indignant at the cant pretence and title o( 
CoDfoeiions, sometimee adopted by these unatonoT 
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their own diBsncQ; u if ifc were to be belieTed that 
penitence uuf homflity would over excite men to call 
thonaanda to witneaa anunneceaaaiy diaclosure of what 
oppreaaea them with grief and ahame. If they would 
be mortified that only a few readers should think it 
worth their while to aee them thus performing the work 
of aelf-degradation, like the fetid heroea of tlw Dunciad 
in a ditch, ia it hecauae they would gladly incur the 
oontempt and diagust of multitudea in order to aenre 
Uie cause of virtue 1 No, this title of Confessions is 
only a nominal deference to morali^, neceaaary indeed 
to be paid, because mankind never forget to insiat, that 
the name of virtue shall be devoutly reapected, even 
while vice obtaina from them that practical favour on 
which theae writers place their reliance for toleration or 
api^uae. 

lliis slight homage being duly rendered and oc- 
eaaonally repeated, iney truat m the character of the 
community tnat they aball not meet this kind of con- 
demnation, and they have no deaire for the kind of pity 
which would atrictly belong to criminala ; nor ia it any 
part of their penitence, to wiah that socie^ may be- 
come better by the odious repellency of their example. 
They are glad the age continues such, that e|en they 
may have claims to be praised ; and honour of some 
kmd, and from aome quarter, is the object to which they 
aspire, and the consequence which they promise them- 
tetves. Let them once be convinced, that they make 
such exhibitiona under the absolute condition of aub- 
iectin^ themselves irredeemably to opprobtium, aa in 
Miletoa the persona infected with a rage for destroying 
tiiemselves were by a solemn decree aaaured of being 
exposed, afler the perpetration of the deed, in naked 
ignominy— and theae hterary auicidea will be heard of 
no more. 



Rouaseau haa given a memorsble example of tin 
voluntary humiliation. And he haa honestly aasigivd 
the dcsreo of contrition which accompaniea the tc^ 
inflicted pcnanco, in the declaration, that thia doconKsi, 
with all ita dishonours, shall be preacntcd in his justi> 
cation before the Eternal Judge. If we could, io ey 
caae, pardon the kind of ingenuooaneaa which he bas ^ 
played, it would certainly be in the diaclosure of a mind « 
wonderfully aingxilar aa his.* We are almost wilbi 
to have such a being preserved, to all the unsiffaUj a^ 
nut« and anomalies of its fonn, to bo placed, as n 
unique, in the moral museum of the world. 

Kousseau*s impioua reference to the Divine Jodge. 
leada me to auggeat, as I conclude, the conaidenti^; 
that the history of each man*a life, though it ahouid ta 
be written by himaelf or by any mortal Gaud, ia thus k 
unerriitgly recorded, will one day be finished in tn4 
and one other day yet \o come will be hroogfat to ifisai 
estimate. A mind accuatomed to grave r^eciiooi i 
sometimes led involuntarily into a curiosity of i«1cl 
conjecture, which aaka. What are those very voia 
which I abould read thia night, if, aa to Belshazxar, t 
hand of prophetic shade were aent to write befon at 
the identical aentencea in which that final estimate wili 
be declared 1— 

* Tbtre la indeed one caae In which thia kind orhoncKj vni 
be ao aingularlf oeeful to mankind, that It would deetrv* ainui 
to be canonised into a Tirtue. ITatateamen, ineludiny aimetMi, 
popular leaden, ambaaaadmv, lie would puUftah be&re ttiej pi 
in the triumph of virtue to the * laat audit,* or leave lo be pi*- 
liflhed after they are gone, each frank exposition of motives, o- 
bala, and manoBarrea, it would rive difnity to that blind aibn- 
tinn of power and rank in whicn mankirm have alweji raper- 
atitioiiafy lived, by aupplyinf juai reaaona for that adorauua. b 
would ahw give a new aapect to hiaiory ; and perhap* Bi|b( 
tend to a happy exorclam of that evil q>irit which haa nevctiJ- 
lowed nations lo remain ac peace. 
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ON DECISION OF CHARACTER. 



LETTER I. 



tampUe ^f tht Diatrtit and Humlki&an mdfUiitta an h- 
naJnUMind—Sudt a Mind cannot b4 eoullo bdonglo 
fJudf-^Manntr «» U)hieh a Man o/* deriaiue Sfirk ddiff 
ratea and wuaei into Acl»on—Cas$ar'~8u^ a Spiritmf 
vsNla tke Prettinf away, inftaraMting AUerationa of fViU 
^ the animatod FeeUng* required for auMatning tke Vi- 
gov of Aetionr^ Averts impartiHent InUrferenee — AetpareM, 
tf frot from Harehneae of Manner^ an undisputed 
and ttaJjUial Ateendanejf over Anoaatea-^lta laat Re- 
mureo ii^/feaiMe Pertinacity-^Inatanee in a Man en a 
Jury, 

mt DSAl FBIKNO, 

We have several times talked of this bold quality, and 
acbiowledged its great importance. Without it, a hu- 
man being, with powers at best but feeble, and surroun- 
ded by innumerable thinga tending to perplex, to divert, 
■vtoc^preaa, their cjierationf, is indeed a pitiable atom 



the sport of diverse and casual impulaes. It is t poc 
and diagraceful thing, not to be able to reply, vid 
some deoree of certainty, to the aimple quastim 
What will you be 1 What will you do ? 

A little acquaintance with mankind will supply noO' 
berless illustrations of the importance of thiacliancter 
You will often aee a person anzioualy hesitating »^ 
time between different, or oppoaittf determiaatioci. 
though impatient of the pain of such s state, fto^i 
ashamed otita debility. A faint impulse of preference 
altematea toward the one, and toward the other : aod 
the mind, while ihua held in a trembling balance, a 
vexed that it cannot get aome new thought, or feelingr 
or motive, that it has not more sense, more rnoktioB, 
more of any thing tha^ would save it from envying ew 
the decisive instinct of brutes. It wishes that anj cfr 
cumatance might happen, or any person might v^j^ 
that could deliver it £nNn the misenUe 
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In many instances, when a detennination i* adopted 
t is frustrated by this indecision. A man, for example, 
esolves to make a jonmey to-morrow, which he is not 
mdor an absolute necessity to mak^, but the induce- 
nents appear, this eyening, so strong, that he does not 
bink it possible he can hesitate in the morning. In the 
Doming, however, these inducements have unaccount- 
ibly lost much of their force. like the sun that is 
ising at the same time, thev appear dim through a 
nist ; and the sky lowers, or he fancies that it lowers ; 
ocoUections of toil^ and fatigues ill repaid in past ex- 
peditions rise and pass into anticipations ; and he 
ingers, uncertain, tul an advanced hour determines 
he question for him, by the certainty that it is now too 
ate to go. 

Perhaps a man has conclusive reasons for wishing to 
emove to another place of residence. But when he is 
[oing to take the first actual step towards executing his 
mrposc, he is met by a new train of ideas, presenting 
he possible, and magnifying the unquestionable, disad- 
^ntagcs and uncertainties of a new situation ; awaken- 
ng the natural reluctance to quit a place to which habit 
las accommodated his feelings, and which has grown 
oarm to him, if I may so express it, by his having been 
n it so long ; giving new strength to his affection for 
he friends whom he must leave, and so detaining him 
till lingerinff, long after his serious judgment may have 
lictated to him to be gone. 

A man may think of some desirable alteration in his 
tlan of life ; perhaps in the arrangements of his family, 
tr in the mode of his intercourse with society. — ^Would 
t be a good thins 1 He thinks it would be a good 
hing. It certaiiHy would be a very good thing. He 
vishes it were done. He^will attempt it almost imme- 
liatelv. The following day, he doubts whether it would 
« quite prudent. Many things are to be considered, 
liay there not be in the change some evils of which he 
B not aware ! Is this a proper time 1 What will the 
»eople say 1 — And thus, though he does not formally 
enounce his purpose, he shrinks out of it, with a wish 
hat he could be fully satisfied of the propriety of re- 
touncing it. Perhaps he wishes that the thou^t had 
lever occurred to him. since it has diminished his self- 
loroplscency, without promotingr his virtue. But the 
leztday, his conviction of the wisdom and advantage of 
iuch a reform comes again with great force. Then, Is 
t so practicable as I was at first willing to imagine 1 
^Thy not ! Other men have done much greater thines ; 
I resolute mind is omnipotent ; difiiculty is a stimulus 
ind a triumph to a strong spirit ; * the joys of conquest 
f e the joys of man.* What need I care about people's 
opinion 1 It shall be done. He makes the first at- 
empt. But some- unexpected obstacle presents itself ; 
kG feels the awkwardness of attemptmg an unacustom- 
td manner of acting ; the questions or the ridicule of 
lis friends disconcert him ; his ardour abates and ex- 
tires. He again begins to question, whether it be wise, 
vhether it bo necessary, wli^lher it be possible ; and at 
ast, surrenders his purpose, to be perhara resumed when 
he same feelings return, and to be in the same manner 
^in relinquished. 

^Iiile animated by some msffnanimous sentiments 
vhich he has hcsrd or read, or while musinff on some 
jeat example, a man may conceive the rnign, and 
iartly sketch the plan, of a senerous enteiprise ; and 
is imagination revels in the felicity that would follow, to 
thers and to himself, from its accomplishment, llie 
plcndid representation always centres m himself as the 
.ero that is to realize it. 

Yet a certain consciousness in his mind doubtfully 
sks, Is this any thing more than a dream ; or am I 
callv destined to achieve such an enterprise 1 Des- 
ined ! — and why are not this conviction of its excellence, 
his conscious duty of performing the noblest things 
hat are possible, and this passionate ardour, enough to 
•em thiti shallefieet it 1 He feels indignant at that 



failing part of his nature which puts him so far below 
his own conceptions, and below tne examples which he 
is admirinff ; and this feeling assists him to resolve, 
thst he wm undertake this enterprise, that he certainly 
will, though the Alps or the Ocean be between hhn and 
the object. Again his ardour alackens ; distniatfiil of 
himself, he wishes to know how the design would ap- 
pear to other minds ; and when he speaks of it to his 
associates, one of them wonders, another laughs, and 
KDO^ef fh)wns. His nride attempts, while with diem, 
a manful defence ; but his mind is gradually descend- 
ing toward their level, he becomes ashamea to enter- 
tam a visionary project, which therefore, like a rejected 
fnend, desists from intrading on him or following him, 
and he subsides, at last, into ^hat he labours to believe* 
a man too rational for the schemes of ill-calculating 
enthusiasm. And it were strange if the effort to make 
out this favourable estimate of himself did not succeed, 
while it is so much more pleasant to attribute one*s 
defect of enterprise to wisdom, which on maturer 
thought disapproves of it, than to imbecility which 
shrimcs from it. 

A person of undecisive character wonders how all 
the embarassments in the world happened to meet ex- 
actly in his way, to place him just in that one situation 
for which he is peculiarly unadapted, and in which he 
is also willing to think no other man could have acted 
with such facility or confidence. Incapable of setting 
up a firm purpose on the basis of things as they are, he 
is often employed in vain speculations on some different 
supposable state of things, which would have saved 
him from all this perple:i:ity and irrcsolution. He thinks 
what a detcnnin<A course he could have pursued, if 
his talents, his health, his age, had been different ; if 
he had been acquainted with some one p^'rson sooner ; 
if his friends were, in this or the other point, different 
from what they are ; or if fortune had ahowered her 
favours on him. And he gives himself as much license 
to complain, as if all these advantages had been among 
the rights of his nativity, but refused, by s malignant 
or capricious fate, to his life. Thus he is occupied 
— instead of catching with a vigilant eye, and seizing 
with a strong hand, all the possibilities of his actu J 
situation. 

A man without decision can never be said to belong 
to himaelf ; since, if he dared to assert that he did, the 
pmiy fofce of some cause, about as powerful, yon 
would have supposed, as a spider, may make a capture 
of the hapless boaster the very next moment, ana tri- 
umphantly exhibit the futility of the determinations by 
which he was to have proved the independence of 
his understanding and his will. He belongs to what- 
ever can seize him ; and innumerable things do actually 
Teri^ their claim on him, and arrest him as he tries to 
go along ; as twigs and chips, floating near the edge of 
a river, are intercepted by every weed, and whirled in 
every little eddy. Having concluded on a design, he 
may pledge himself to sccomplish it, — if the hundred 
diversities Of feeling which may come within the week, 
will let him. As his character precludes all foresight 
of his conduct, he mav ait and wonder what form and 
direction his views and actions are destined to tske to- 
morrow ; as a farmer has often to acknowledge the next 
day*s proceedings are at the disposal of its winds and 
clouds. 

This man*s opinions and determinations always de- 
pend very mucn on other human brings; and what 
chance for consistency and stability, while the persons 
with whom he may converse, or transact, are so various t 
This very evening, he may talk with a man whoso sen- 
timents will melt away the present form and outline of 
his purposes, however firm and defined he may have 
fancied them to bo. A succession of penwns whose 
faculties wera stronger than his own, might, in s^ute of 
his irresolute reaction, take him and dispose of him aa 
they pleased. An uifirm character practically confe 
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Itself fnadfl for subjection, and the man so constituted 
passes, like a slave, from owner to owner. Sometimes 
lodeed it happens, that a person of this sort falls into 
the train, and under the permanent ascendancy of some 
one stronger character, which thus becomes through 
life the oracle and guide, and gives the inferior a steady 
will and plan. This, when the leading character is vir- 
tuous, is a fortunate relief to the feeling, and an advan- 
tageous point mined to thor utility, of the subordinate 
appendea mind. 

11 is inevitable that the regulation of every imm*8 
plan must greatly depend on the course of events which 
come in an order not to be foreseen or prevented. But 
in accommodating the plans of conduct to the train of 
events, the difference between two men may be no less 
than that, in the one instance, the man is subservient 
to the events, and in the other, the events are made sub- 
servient to the man. Some men seem to have been 
taken along by a succession of events, and, as it were, 
handed forward in quiet passiveness from one to ano- 
ther ; without any determined principle in their own 
characters, by which they could constrain those events to 
serve a design formed antecedently to them, or apparent- 
ly in defiance of them. The events seized them as a neu- 
tral material, not they the events. Others, advancing 
through life, with an internal invincible determination oi 
mind, have seemed to nuike the train of circumstances, 
whatever they were, conduce as much to their chief de- 
Bien as if they had taken place on purpose. It is wonder- 
m how even the apparent casualties of life seem to bow 
to a spirit that will not bow to them, and yield to assist 
a design, after having in vain attempted to frustrate it. 
You may have seen such examples, th<yigh they are com- 
pnratively not numerous. You may have seen a man of 
this strong character in a state of indecision concerning 
some affair, in which it was re(}uisite for him to determine, 
because it was ren uisite for him to act. But« in this case, 
his manner would assure you that he would not remain 
long undecided ; you would wonder if you found him 
still at a loss the next day. If he explained his thoughts, 
you would perceive that their clear process, evidently 
at each effort approaching nearer to the result, must 
certainly reach it ere long. The deliberation of such a 
mind is a very different thing from the fluctuation of the 
other. To inme how to obtain a determination, is one 
of the first symptoms of a rationally decisive character. 

When the decision was formed, and the purpose fix- 
ed, vou would feel an entire assurance that something 
would absolutely be done. It is charactereatic of such 
a mind, to think for effect ; and the pleasure of escap- 
ihg from temporary doubt gives an additional impulse 
to the force with which it is carried into action. Such 
a man will not re-examine his conclusions w^ith endless 
repetition, and he will not be delayed long by consult- 
ing other persons, after he has ceased to consult him- 
self. He cannot bear to sit still among unexecuted 
decisions and unattempted projects. We wait to hear 
of bis achievements, and are confident we shall not wait 
long. The possibility of tlie means may not be obvious 
to us, but we know that eveiy thing will be attempted, 
snd that such a mind is like a river, which, in whatever 
manner it is obstructed, will make its way somewhere. 
Ki must have cost Caesar many anxious hours of deli- 
leration, before he decided to pass the Rubicon ; but it 
8 probable he suffered but few to elapse after his deci- 
sion, before he did pass it. And any one of his friends, 
who should have been apprised of this determination, 
and understood his character, would have smiled con- 
temptuously to hear it insinuated that though Cesar 
had resolved, Cajsar would not dare ; or that though 
he might cross the Rubicon, whose opposite bank pre- 
sented to him no hostile legions, he might come to 
other rivers, which he would not cross ; or that either 
rivers, or any other obstacle, would deter him from pro- 
•ecuting the determination from this ominous com- 
meucoiiient to its very last consequence. 



One signal advantage possessed by a mind of 
character la, that its passions are not wasted. The wimIj 
measure of passion of which any mind, with ixnponacJl 
transactions before it, is capable, is not more l&;j) 
to supply interest and energy to its pracucsi 
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exertions ; and therefore as little as possible of this «^ 
cred fire should be extended in a way tiMt does noi tr^- 
ment the force of action. But nothing cmn lem^ * j> 
tribute to vigour of action, than protracted znw^ 
fluctuation, intermixed with resolutions decided &cA re- 
voked, while yet nothing causes a greater eypeiaf a. 
feeling. The heart is fretted and exhausted by brc^ 
subjected to an alternation of contrary excitements, wi:£ 
the ultimate mortifying consciousness of their coisa- 
buting to no end. The long-wavering deliberaikiit, 
whether to perform some bold action of difficolt virofas, 
has often cost more to feeling than the action itseit «r 
a series of such actions, would have coal ; with t^ 
great disadvantage too of being relieved by none of ^ 
mvigoration, which, to the man in action, wrould ban 
sprung from the spirit of the action itself, and have re^ 
novated tlie ardour which it was expending. A per- 
son of decisive character, by consuming as little passia^ 
as possible in dubious nmsings and abortive reeoIatiosiL, 
can secure its utmost value and use, by throwing n j^ 
into effective operation. 

Another advantage of this character, is, that it a 
empts from a great deal of interference and persecutioc^ 
to which an irresolute man is subjected. Weakness. 
in every form, tempts arrogance ; and a man may be 
allowed to wish for a kind of character with which sia- 
pidity and impertinence may not make so free. Wbes 
a firm decisive spirit is recognised, it is curious lo an 
how the space clears around a man, and leaves }u3 
room and freedom. T^is disposition to interrotT'^ 
dictate, or banter, preserves a respectful and poktit 
distance, judging it not unwise to keep the peace wiih i 

Scrson of so much ener^. A conviction that he oa- 
erstands and that he wills with extraordinary force, b> 
lences the conceit that intended to perplex or instriKt 
him, and intimidates the malice that wras disposed u 
attack him. There is a feeling, as in respect to Fsu:, 
that the decrees of so inflexible a spirit must be rigi^ 
or that, at least, they teill be accomplished. 

But not only will he secure the freedom of acting fs 
himself, he will obtain also by degrees the coincidcnct 
of those in whose company he is to transact the bosi- 
nesa of life. If the manners of such a man are free 
from arrogance, and he can qualify his firmness with t 
moderate degree of insinuation ; and if liis measoies 
have partly lost the appearance of being the dictates ac 
his will, under the wider and softer sanctions of soras 
experience that they are reasonable ; both coaipetiuas 
and fear will be laid to sleep, and his will may acqun 
an unresisted ascendency over many who will bt 
pleased to fall into the mechanism of a system, whidi 
they find makes them more successful ana hap|iy ifais 
they could have been amidst the anxiety of aajustiag 
plans and expedients of their own, and the cona» 
quences of often adjusting them ill. I have known ft* 
veral parents, both fathers and mothers, whose manage- 
ment of their families has answered this descripiioB; 
and has displayed a striking example of the facile cotih 
placency with which a number of persons, of diffenntt 
ages and dispositions, will yield to the decisions oft 
firm mind, acting on an equitable and enlightened 
system. 

The last resource of this character, is, hard infiexibk 
pertinacity, on which it may be allowed to rest iti 
strength, after finding it can be effectual in none of itt 
milder forms. I remember admiring an instance of this 
kind, in a firm, sagacious and very estimable old mui» 
whom I well knew, and who is now dead. Being oaa 
joiT, in a trial of life and death, he was completeljr a- 
tisned of the innocence of the prisoner; the otbtf 
eteven were of the opposite opinion. But he was it* 
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K^ved the man should not be condemned ; and as the 
5r»t eflbrt for preventing it, very properly made appli- 
cation to the minds of his associatesi spending several 
lours in labouring to convince them. But be found he 
nade no imnression, while he was exhausting the 
strength whicn was to be reserved for another mode 
>f operation. He then calmly told them, it should now 
3C a trial who could endure confinement and famine the 
ongest, and they might be quite assured he would 
looner die than release them at the expense of the 
srisoner's life. In this situation they spent about twcn- 

g-four hours ; when at length all acceded to his ver- 
ct of acquittal. 

It is not necessarv to amplify on the indispensable im- 
portance of this quality, in order to the accomplishment 
>f any thing eminently good. We instantly see, that 
svery path to signal excellence is so obstructed and be- 
tet, that none but a spirit so Qualified can pass. But it 
a time to examine what are the elements which com- 
}08e the character. 



LETTER HI. 

H^ — Corponal ConsHiMUun — PombiHfy, n$ver1hd$u, of 
o Jirm Mind in a ,fuhU Bod^f-^Confidtnet in a Mqkb 
own Judgment — Thu w an uncommon DtMtinrtionr^Pic- 
iure cfa Man who want» it — ThtM Conjidence dixtinguiah- 
ed from OhtHnaey-^Partly founded «n Experience-^ 
Take* a hi^h T\me of Indepmdence in devinng Scheme* 
— Znatretemg DUemmia. 

Perhaps the best mode would be to bring into our 
hoiights in snccession, the most remarkable examples 
)f this character that we have known in real life, or 
bat we have read of in history or even in fiction, and 
ittentively to observe, in their conversations, manners, 
tnJ actions, what principles appear to produce, or to 
lonstitute, this commanding distinction. You will easi- 
y pursue this investigation yourself. I lately made a 
lartial attempt, and shall offer you a number of sug- 
rcsiions. 

As a previous observation, it is beyond all doubt that 
'cry much depends on the constitution of the body. It 
vould be for physiologists to explain, if it were expli- 
labie, the manner in which corporeal organization af- 
bcts the mind ; I only assume it as a fact, that there 
s in the material constniction of some persons, much 
nore than of others, some quality which augments, if 
t does not create, both the stability of their resolution, 
ind the energy of their active tendencies. There is 
loincthing that, like the ligatures which one class of 
he Olympic combatants bound on their hands and 
vrists, braces round, if I may so describe it, and com- 
tresses the powers of the mmd, giving them a steady^ 
brcible spring and re-action, whiclr they would pre- 
lently lose if they could be transferred into a constiha- 
.ion of soft, yielding, treacherous debility. The action 
>f strong character seems to demand something firm in 
its coqxireal basis, as massive engines require, for their 
weight and for their working, to be fixed on a solid 
foundation. Accordingly I believe it would be found, 
that a majority of the persons most remarkable for de- 
cisive character, have possessed great constitutional 
firmness. I do not mean an exemption from disease 
and pain, nor any certain measure of mechanical strength, 
bat a tone of vigour, the opposite to lassitude, and 
adapted to great exertion and endurance. This is 
clearly evinced in respect to many of them, by the pro- 
digious labours and deprivations which they have borne 
in prosecuting their designs. The physical nature has 
seemed a proud ally of the moral one, and with a hard- 
ness that would never shrink, has sustained the energy 
that could never remit. 

A vievk of the disparities between the different lacet 
of animals inferior to man, will show the efiect of or- 



ganization on disposition. Compare, for mstance, a 
Hon with the common beasts of our fields, many of them 
composed of a larger bulk of animated substance. 
What a vast superiority of courage, impetuous move- 
ment, and determined action ; and we attribute this dif- 
ference to some great dissimilarity of modification in 
the composition of the animated material. Now it it 
probable that a difference somewhat analogous subsists 
between some human bodies and others, and that this 
is no small part of the cause of the striking inequalities 
in respect lo decisive character. A very decisive man 
has probably more of the physical quality of a Hon in 
his composition than other men. 

It is observable that women in general have less in- 
flexibility of character than men ; and though many 
moral ixifiucnces contribute to this difference, the prio- 
.cipal cause may probably be something less firm in the 
corporeal texture. Now that physical quality, whatever 
it is, from the existence of a smaller measure of which 
in the constitution of the frame, women have less fim»- 
ness than men, may be possessed by one man mors 
than by men in general, in a greater degree of difierence 
than that by which men in creneral exceed women. 

If there have been found some resolute spirits power- 
fully asserting thenutolves in feeble vehicles, it is se 
much the better ; since this would authorize a hopet 
that if afl the other grand requisites can be combined^ 
they may form a strong character, in smte of the couo- 
teraction of an unadapted constitution. And on the 
other hand, no constitutional hardnoss will form the 
true character, without those grand principles ; though 
it may produce that false and contemptible kind of in- 
cision which we term obstinacy; a stubbornness <^ 
temper, which can assign no reasons but mere will, for 
a constancy which acts m the nature of dead wei^ 
rather than of strength ; resembling less the re-acuon 
of a powerful spring, than the gravitation of a big stone. 

The first prominent mental characteristic of the per- 
son whom I describe, is, a complete confidence in his 
own judgment. It will perhaps be said, that this is 
not so uncommon a qualification. I however think it 
is uncommon. It is indeed obvious enough, that al- 
most all men have a flattering estimate of dieir own 
understanding, and that so long as this understanding 
has no harder task than to form opinions which are not 
to be tried in action, they have a most self-complacent 
assurance of beinff right. This assurance extends to 
the judgments which they pass on the proceedings of 
others. But let them be brought into the necessity of 
adopting actual measures in an untried proceeding 
where, unassisted by any previous example or practiee, 
they are reduced to depend on the resources of pure 
judgment alone, and you will see, in many cases, this 
confidence of opinion vanish away. The mind seeme 
all at once placed in a misty vacuity, where it reaches 
round on all sides, but can find nothing to take hold of. 
Or if not lost in vacuity, it is overwhelmed by confu* 
sion ; and feels as if its faculties were annihilated as 
soon as it begins to think of schemes and calculations 
among the possibilities, chances, and hazards, which 
overspread a wide, untrodden field ; and this conscioos 
imbeciUty becomes severe distress, when it is believed 
that consequences, of serious or unknown good or evi!, 
are dependmg on the decisions which arjs to be formed 
amidst so much uncertainty. The thought painfully 
recurs at each step and turn, I may be right, but it is 
more probable I am wrong. It is like the case of a 
rustic walking in London, who, havinff no certain di- 
rection through the vast confusion of streets to the 
place where he wishes to be, advances, and hesitateSi 
and turns, and inquires, and becomes, at each comer, 
still more inextricably perplexed.* A man in this sitii- 

* * Why doM out ths mao call a hackney-coAch ?' a fay 
reader, I am aware, will say of a person an bcmaieU In a srsi( 
mwn. 9o he mii^ht, certainly ; ami the srny reader and I have 
only todoplfire thai there U nn psfmltel eoiivfc.nIeoce fiir lbs as* 
sistance of* perplexed undentanouifa. 
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ttion feels he shall be veiy unfortunate if he cannot ac- 
eompUsh more than be can understand. Is not this 
frequently, when brought to the practical test, the state 
of a mind not much disposed, in general, to underralue 
its own judgment 1 

In cases where judgment is not so completely be- 
wildered, you will yet perceive a great practical dis- 
trust of it. A man has perhaps adranced a considera- 
ble way toward a decision, but then lingers at a small 
distance from it, till necessity, with a stronger hand 
than conviction, impels him upon it. He cannot see 
the whole length of the question, and suspects thft part 
beyond his sight to be the most important, because it is 
beyond. He fesrs that certain possible consequences, 
if they should follow, would cause him to reproach him- 
self for his present determination. He wonders how 
this or the other person would have acted in the ame 
circumstances ; eagerly catches at any thing like a re- 
spectable precedent; and looks anxiously round to 
know what each person thinks on the subject ; while 
the variouiT and oj^site opinions to which he listens, 
perhaps only serve to confound his perception of the 
track of thought by which he had hoped to reach his 
conclusion. £ven when that conclusion is obtained, 
there are not many minds that might not be brought a 
few degrees back into dubious hesitation, by a roan of 
respected underatanding saying, in a confident tone, 
Your plan is injudicious ; your selection is unfortunate ; 
the event will dissppoint you. 

It cannot be supposed that I am maintaining' such 
an absurdity as that s man^s complete reliance on his 
own judgment is necessarily a pi:oof of that judgment 
being correct and strong. Intense stupidity may be in 
this point the rival of clear-sighted wisdom. I had 
once some knowledge of a person, whom no mortal, 
not even Cromwell, could have excelled in the article 
of confidence in his judgment, and consequent inflexi- 
bility of conduct ; while at the same time his succes- 
sive schemes were ill-judged to a degree that made his 
disappointments ridiculous rather than pitiable. He 
was not an example of that simple obstmacy which I 
have mentioned before ; for he considered his measures, 
and did not want for reasons which satisfied himself 
beyond a doubt of their being most judicious. This 
confidence of opinion may be possessed by a person in 
whom it will be contemptible or mischievous ; but its 
proper place is in a very diflfere^t character, and with- 
out it there can be no dignified actors in human afiaire. 

If, after observing how foolish this confidence appears 
BS a feature in a weak character, it be inquired wnat it 
is in a justly decisive pereon*s manner of thinking, 
which authorizes him in this firm assurance that his 
view of the concerns before him is comprehensive and 
accurate ; he may, in answer, justify his confidence 
upon such groundjB aa these : that he is conscious that 
ODJects are presented to his mind with an exceedingly 
distinct and perspicuous aspect, not like the shapes of 
moon-light, or like Ossian*s ghosts, dim forms of uncir- 
cumscnbed shade ; that he sees the difierent parts of 
the subject in an arranged order, not in dispersed frag- 
ments ; that in each deliberation the main object keeps 
its clesr pre-eminence, and he perceives the bearings 
which the subordinate and conducive ones have on it ; 
that perhaps several dissimilar trains of thought lead 
him to the same conclusion ; and that he finds his 
judgment does not vary according to the moods of his 
feelings. 

It may be presumed that a high decree of this cha- 
racter is not attained without a considerable measure 
of that kind of certainty, with respect to the relations 
of things, Vrhich can be acquired only from experience 
and observation ; though an extreme vigilance in the 
exercise of observation, and a strong and strongly ex- 
erted power of generalizing on experience, may have 
made a comparatively short time enough to supply a 
laige ahan of the wisdoni'dehvable from these sources ; 



so that a man may be rich in the benefits of expeiicsct, 
and therefore may have all the decision of judgment k- 

gitimately founded on that accomplishment, loi^ hvkn 
e ia old. This experimental knowledge he wiD Lr 
able to apply in a direct and immediate manner, lad 
without refining it into general principles, to socme ^• 
nations of affaira, so as to anticipate the coaseqaecca 
of certain actions in those situations as confidently aaa 
rationally as the kind of fruit to be prodoced by a pjTt 
kind of tree. Thus far the facts of his experience «iS 
serve him as precedents. At the next ste|», he miH be 
able to apply thia knowledge, now converted into ges- 
eral principles, to a multitude of cases bearing hQi i 
partial resemblance to any thing he has aurtaa&y vk- 
nessed. And then, in looking forward to the possi^ 
occurrence of altogether new combinations of circis- 
stances, he can trust to the resources which he i» per- 
suaded his intellect will open to him, or is hninMy op- 
fident, if he is a devout man, that the Supreme Inter> 
gence will not suffer to be wanting to him, when ce 
occaeion arrivea. In proportion as his views inrlafe, 
at all eventa, more certainties than those of other too, 
he is less fearful of contingencies. And if, in the 
courae of executing his desisn, unexpected disastrr^ 
events should befal, but which are not owing to tst 
thing wron^ in the plan and principles of that da^a. 
but to foreign causes ; it will be characteristic of i 
strong mind to attribute these events disenminatelr !c 
their own causes, and not to the pfan, which* thcrefcr? 
instead of being disliked and relmquished, will be su 
as much approved as before, and the man will (oocei^ 
calmly to the sequel of it without any change of ar- 
rangement; — ^unless indeed those sinister events s^.i 
be such as to alter the whole state of tilings to i^bch 
the plan was correctly adapted, and so to crvate a r^> 
cessity on this account for an entirely new one to :x 
formed. 

Without absolutely despising the understandin^rs f^ 
other men, ho will perceive their dimensions compeird 
with his own, which will preserve its independeirf 
through every communication and encounter. I: -^ 
however a part of this very independence, that he «.. 
hold himself at liberty to alter his opinion, if the in- 
formation which msy be communicated to him. sh^il 
give sufl^cient reason. And as no one is so sciEstbie 
of the importance of a complete acquaintance with i 
subject as the man who is always endeavouring to thkk 
conclusively, he will listen with the utmost atteotKa 
to the information, which may be received sometiirfi 
from persons for whose jvdgmevt he has no great »> 
spect. The information which they may afford to his 
is not at all the less valuable for the circumstance, ib»t 
his practical inferences firom it may be quite differcc^ 
from theira. Counsel will in general nave onh- « 
much weight with him aa it supplies knowledge wbi'& 
may assist his judgment ; he will yield nothing to it u 
authority ; but he may hear it with more candor vi 
good temper, from bein;; conscious of this indepeai^ 
ence of his judgment, than the man who is afraid ^ 
the fint per«on that begins to perauade him, shock! 
confound his determination. He reels it entirely a woik 
of his own to deliberate and to resolve, amidst all t^ 
advice which may be sttempting to control him. IC 
with an assurance of his intellect being of the hichfvt 
order, he also holds a commanding station, he wili f<t! 
it gratuitous to consult with any one, excepting menij 
to receive statements of facts. This appears to be f x* 
emplified in the man, who has lately shown the nauoss 
of Europe how large a portion' of the world may, wbes 
Heaven permits, be at the mercy of the solitary wofi- 
in^of an individual mind. 

The atrongest teal of this determined style of ju^f> 
ment is in those cases of urgency .where soroetbof 
mast immediately be done, and where the conseqaencft 
of deciding right or wronff are of great impmtance ; h 
in the office of a medicu man in treating a patiest 
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rhoaeaituatioii, while ik renders ■omehaBanlfros means 
idispensable, also renders it eztremly doabtful which 
ught to be selected. A still stronger iliastration is 
iie case of a general, who is compelled, in the very in- 
tant, to make dispositions on which the .eTcnt of a 
attle, the lives of thousands of his men, or perhaps 
Imost the fate of a nation, may depend. He may even 
« reduced to an alternative which appears equally 
ireadful on both sides. Such a dilemma is described 
n Denon*s account of one of the sanguinary conflicts 
tetween the French and Mamelukes, ss having for a 
vhile held General Desaix, though a very decisive com- 
oander, in a atateof anguish. 



LETTER in. 

Energy of Fmiii^ aa neeeMorv w Confidenot of Otinum-' 
Cimduet that rantufrom their Combinafym-~'^ffwtt and 
Ko/iw of a Ruiinf Paimon^^Chtai Dedtion of Charaetrr 
miwcteeoefi wUked Bmnjfg leM muMlking tokieh urn an 
tempted to aAmre^-'StUtm—Zang^-^A Spaniak Aeemmn 
— Henutrkabie Example oflhie QuaUtif in a Man who isof 
a Prodigal and became poor, but turned Miter and beeame 
rich — Jloward^'fVhit^fleld—Chriatian Miedonariee. 

This indispensable basis, confidence of opinion, is 
lowever not ei.oogh to constitute the character in 
lucstion. For many persons, who have been conscious 
ind proud of a mucn stronger grasp of thought than 
irdinary men, and have held the most decided opinions 
>n important thin^ to be done, have yet exhibited, in 
ho listlessiiess or mconstancy of their actions, a con- 
jraat and a disgrace to the operations of their under- 
itandings. For want of some cogent feeling impelling 
iiem to carry every internal decision into action, they 
uve been still left where they were ; and a dignilied 
udgmcnt has been seen in the hapless plight of having 
10 effective forcea to execute its aecrees. 

It is evident then, (and I perceive I have partly an- 
icipated this article in the first letter,) that another es- 
sential principle of the character is, a total incapability 
>f surrendehnff to indifference or delsy the serious de- 
:erminations of the mind. A strenuous tetU must ac- 
company the conclusions of thought, and constantly 
ncite the utmost efforts for their practical accomplish^ 
nent. The intellect must be invested, if I may so 
lescrihe it, with a glowing atmosphere of passion, under 
iie influence of which, the cold dictates of reason take 
ire, and spring into active powen. 

Revert once more m your thoughta to the persons 
nost remarkably distinguished by this decision. You 
will perceive, that inst^d of allowing themselves to sit 
Sown deliehted af^er the labour of successful thinking, 
IS if they had completed some great tiling, they regara 
iiis labour but as a circumstance of preparation, and 
he conclusions resulting from it as of no more value, 
ill applied to the greater labour which is to follow, than 
iie entombed lamps of the Rosicruciana. They are not 
disposed to be content in a re^on of mere ideas, 
while they ought to be advancing into the field of cor- 
'esponding realities ; they retire to that region some- 
;imes, as ambitious adventurers anciently went to Del- 
phi, to consult, but not to reside. You will therefore 
ind them almost uniformly in determined pursuit of 
wme object, on which they fix a keen and steady look, 
ind which they never lose si^t of, while they follow 
It through the confused multitude of other thin^. 

A person actuated by such a spirit, seems by his man- 
aer to say, * Do you think that i would not disdain to 
idopt a purpose which I woukl not devote my utmost 
Gorce to effect ; or that having thus devoted my e.xer- 
Lions, I will intermit or withdramtliem, through indo- 
lence, debility, or caprice ; or that I will surrender my 
>bject to any interference excq>t the uncontrollable 
lispcnsations of Providence 1 No, I am linked to my 
l&kerminatioa with iron bands ; it clings to me with 



the tenacity of my fate, of the accomplishmeat of 
which, the frustration of my purpose mav indeed be 
doomed as a part, but is doomed so only through cahp 
nutf or death. 

This dispUy of systematic energy seems to indieata 
a constitution of mmd in which the psssions are com- 
mensurate with the intellectual part, and at the same 
time hold sn inseparable correspondence with it, like 
the faithful vfmpathy of the tioea with the phases of 
the moon. There is such an equality and connezioii, 
that subjects of the decisions of judgment become m- 
portionsJly and of course the objects of psssion. Whea 
the judgxnent decides with a very strong preference, 
that same atrength of preference, actuating also the pae- 
sions, devotes them with energy to the object, so fong 
ss it is thus approved ; and this will produce such a con- 
duct as I have described. When therefore a firm, setf* 
confiding, and unalterin^ jud^ent fails to make a de- 
cisive character, it is evident either that the passions in 
that mind are too languid to be capable of a atronc^ and 
unremitting excitement, which defect makes an indo- 
lent or irresolute man; or that the? perversely some- 
times coincide with jud^ent and sometimes eliih 
with it, which makes sn mconsistent or versatile man. 

There is no man so irresolute as not to act with de- 
termination m many sin^e cases, where the motive ie 
powerful and simple, and where there is no need of plea 
and peneverance ; but this gives no claim to the term 
character, which expresses the habitual tenonr of a 
man's active being. The character may be diipkyed 
in the auccessive unconnected undertakings, which are 
each of limited extent, and end with the attainment of 
their particular objects. But it is seen to the ^jreatesl 
sdvantage in those grand schemes of action, which have 
t)fi nccesstfty point of conclusion, which continue on 
through successive yean, and extend even to that dark 
period when the agent himself is withdrawn fjrom human 
sight 

I have repeatedly remarked to 3rou in conversation, 
the effect of what has been called a Ruling PassioiL 
When Its object is noble, and an enlighteiwd undorw 
standing directs its movements, it sppesrs tomes great 
felicity ; but whether its object be noble or not it in- 
fallibly creates, where it exists in great force, that ac- 
tive, ardent constancy, which I Mcribe as a capital 
feature of the decisive character. The Subject of such 
a commanding passion wondere, if indeed he were at 
leisure to wonder, at the persons who pretend to attach 
importance to an object which they make none but the 
most languid efforts to secure. The utmost powen of 
the man are conatrained into the service of the favour- 
ite Cause by this psssion, which sweeps away, as it 
advances, all the trivial objections and uttle opposing 
motives, and seems almost to open a way through im- 
possibilities. The spirit comes on him in the morning 
as soon as he recovere his consciousness, and com- 
mands and impels him through the day, with a power 
from which he could not emancipate himaelf if he 
would. When the force of habit ia added, the deter- 
mination beeomes invincible, and aeems to aaaimie 
nnk with the great lawa of nature, making it nearly as 
certain that auch a man will peraist in his coozse as that 
in the morning the son will rise. 

A penisting, untameable efficacy of soul gives a se- 
ductive and pernicious dignity even to a character ande 
conne which every moral principle forbids us to approve. 
Often in the namtiona of hiatory and fiction, an agent 
of the most dreadful designs compels a sentiment of 
deep respect for the unconquerable mind displa^red ie 
their execution. While we shudder at his sctivity, we 
say with re^t, minffled with sn adm^ntion which boir- 
dera on partiality, What a noble being this would heve 
been, if goodness had been his destiny ! The partiality 
is evincra in the very selection of terms, by which we 
show that we are tempted to refer his atrocity rather 
to his destiny thae to nie choice. I wonder whether 
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VI 0nMtioii Vkb this, hH 'not beoa eiperieneed hj rtch 
nidkf of Pwadiw Lost, relatrve to toe Leader of the 
MBmal ipirits ; • proof, if each were the fact, that a 
Teij aerioua error has been committed hy the ^reateat 
poet In aoroe of the hiefa examples of ambition, we 
almoat revere the force of mind which impelled them 
fomard through the longest series of action, auperior to 
doilbt and fluctoation, and diadainful of ease, of plea^ 
■area, of opposition, aiid of danger. We bow to the 
ambitiotts apiht which reached the tme sublime in the 
reply of Pooipey to his frienda, who diasoaded him from 
bnuding his life on a tempestnoas sea in order to be 
at Rome on an important occaaion ; ^It ia neceaaaiy for 
me to go ; it is not necessary for me to live.' 

Revenge has produced wonderful examples of this 
uuemittinff constancy to a purpose. Zanga is a well 
■qiported ulneUration. And yon raaj have read a real 
instance of a Spaniard, who, being rajursd by another 
nhabitant of the same town, resolved to destroy him : 
the other waa apprised of this, and removed with the 
■Imost aecrecy^, as he thoogiit, to another town at a 
oonaidenble diatance, where however he had not been 
Boce than a day or two, before he found that his enemy 
was arrived there. He removed in the same manner to 
aoMral parte of the kinjgdom, remoto from each other ; 
bai in every place quickly perceived that hia deadly 
pomner was near him. At last he went to South Am- 
«ioa, where he had enjoyed hia security but a veiy abort 
tmie, before hia unrelenting enemy came up with him, 
md accomplished his poipose. 

You may recollect the mention, in one of our con- 
waatiooa, of a young man who wasted, in two or three 
vean, a larve patrimony in profligate revela with a num- 
iierof worthleea associatea who called themselves his 
fiienda, and who, when his last means were exhausted, 
treated him of cou^e with neglect or contempt. Re- 
Aiced to abooloto want, he one day went out of the 
house with an intention to put an end to his life ; but 
wandering a while almost unconsciously, he came to 
the brow of an eminence which overlooked what were 
lately hia estates. Here he sat down, and remained 
fixed in thought a number of hours, at the end of which 
he sprang from the pround with a vehement, exulting 
emotion. He had tormed his resolution, which was, 
that all theae estatea should be his again ; ho had form- 
ad hia plan too, which he inatantly began to execute. 
He walked hastily forward, deteimincd to seize the 
fiery first opportanity, of however humble a kind, to gain 
•ny money, though it were ever so despicable a tnfle, 
and fbaolved absolutely not to spend, if he could help 
it, a iarthing of whatever he might obtain. The first 
thing that (few hia attention was a heap of coals shot 
oat of carte on the pavement before a house. He of- 
fond himself to shovel or wheel them into the place 
where they were to be laid, and waa employed. He 
feoetved a fow pence for the Ubour ; and then, in puN 
•OBDce of the aaving part of hia plan, reqne«led some 
■nail gratuity of meat and drink, which was given him. 
He then looked out for the next thing that might chance 
to ottn ; and went, with indefatigable industry, through 
a aaeceosioo of servile employmente in different places, 
of longer and ahorter duration, atill acmpulously avoid- 
bg, aa for aa possible, the expense of a penny. He 
pramptly aeiaed every opportunity which could advance 
ka design without reoaiding the meanneaa of occupa- 
tion or appearance. By thia method he had gained after 
■ considerable time, money enough to purchase in or- 
der to sell again, a few cattle, of which he had taken 
paine to miderstand the value. He speedily but cau- 
tioody turned his first gaina into second advantages ; 
vetained vrithont a aingle deviation hia extrame parsi- 
■ony ; and thua advanced by degrees into burger trans- 
■etiens and incipient wealth. I did not hear, or have 
foigolton, the continudd courae of hia life ; but the final 
nanU waa, that ho more than recovered hia lost posaea- 
aad died an invotento miaer, worth 60,0002. I 



haive alvrays reeolloeted thtaaa a signa! h 

'm an unfortunate and ignoble direction* of decisive c^ 

racter, and of the extraordinary ejfeet wiuch, accoidaf 

to general lawa, belonga to theatrongent fiorm of voc&i 

ehtfacter. 

Bnt not less decision haa been di^layed hy bkb 
of virtue. In this distinction no man ever exceedei 
for inatance, or ever will exceed, the Iste tUnstxioe* 
Howard. 

The enenpr of his determination waa so great, thi: 
if, instead of being habitual, it had been shown only far 
a ohoit time on particular occaatons, it would haw w^ 
peered a rehement impetuosity ; but by being onioteF 
mitted, it had an equability of manner which scarcejy wp- 
peered to exceed the tone of a calm constancy, it was » 
totally the reverse of any thing like turbulence or asit»» 
tion. It was the calmness ofan intensity kept unifora 
by the nature of tho human mind forbidding it to lie more, 
and by the character of the individual forbidding it to h( 
less. The habitual passion of his mind waa m meoKze 
of feeling almost equal to the tempofary extremes ud 
paroxysms oi common minds : as a greet riTer, in its 
cuatomary state, is equal to a amall or moderate one wbee 
swollen to a torrent. 

The moment of finishing his plans in delibexvtion, sal 
commencing them in action, was the same. I wonder 
what muiit have been the amount of that bribe, m eroola- 
pient or pleasure that would have detained him a week 
inactive after their final adjustment The lew wbkk 
carriea water down a declivity, was not more unconquer- 
able and invariable than the determination of his fedii^ 
toward the main object The importance of this objfc: 
held bis faculties in a state of excitement which was too 
rigid to be affected by lighter interesta, and on wtef h 
therefore the beauties of nature and of art hod no j^omm. 
He had no leisure feeling which he could spare to ^ 
diverted among the innumerable varieties of the exits^ 
sive scene which he traversed ; all his subordinate feel- 
ings lost their separate existence and operation, hy faT- 
ing into the grand one. There have not been wantins 
trivial mindt), to mark this as a fault in his cbaracfer. 
But the mere men of taste ought to be silent rwif^cciins 
such a man as Howard ; he is above their sphere rf 
judgment. The invisible spirits, who fulfil their com- 
mission of philanthrophy among mortals, do not cvt, 
about pictures, statues, and sumptuous bnildingB : wi 
no more did he, when the time in which he must 1»« 
respected and admired them, would have been taken 
fi-om the work to which ho had consecrated bis life. TV 
curioeity which he might feel, was reduced to wait till tW 
hour should arrive, when its gratification should be prp- 
sented by conscience, which kept a scrupulous charcr 
of all his time, as the most sacred duty of that hour If 
he was still at every hour, when it came, fated to feel 
the attractions of the fine arte but the second claim, thef 
might be sure of their revenge ; for no other man wdl 
ever visit Rome undor such a despotic consciousnesi 
of doW, as to refuse himself time for surveyinv tfai 
magnificence of its ruins. Such a sin against taste is 
very far beyond the reach of common saintahip to com- 
mit. It implied an inconceivable severity of conrictioa, 
that he had orie thing to do, and that he who would oo 
aome great thing in this short h'fe, must apply hrmscN' 
to the work with such a concentration of his forces, u, 
to idle spectators who live only to amuse themselvef, 
looks like insanity. • 

His attention was so strongly and tenaciously fixed 
on his object, that even at the greatest distance, as the 
E^tian pyramids to travellers, it appeared to hisi 
wiUi a luminous distinctness as if it haa been nigh, vA 
beguiled the toilsome length of labour and enterprise 
by which ho was to reach it. It was so conspicooos 
before him, diat not a step deviated from the direction. | 
and every movement and every day waa an approxims- i 
tion. As his method referred every thing he did sad ' 
thought to the end, and aa hia exertion did not relax im 
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I moment, be mad« the trial, so Midom made, what w 
he utmont eflfect which may be granted to the laat 
KWiible efibrta of a human agent : and therefore what 
le did not accompUah, he might conclude to be placed 
leyond the aphere of mortal activity, and calmly leave 

the immediate disposal of Proridence. 

Unless the eternal happiness <^ mankind be an insig- 
lificant concern, and the passion to promote it an inglo- 
ious distinctiont I may cite George Whitefield as a 
loble instance of this attribute of the decisive charac> 
er, this intense necessity of action. The great 
^use which was so languid a thin^ in the hands of 
nany of its advocates, assumed in his administrations 
in unmitigable urgency. 

Many of the Christian missionaries among the hea- 
hens, such as Brainerd, Elliot, and Schwartz, have 
lisplayed memorable examples of this dedication pf 
heir whole bein^ to their office, this abjuration of all 
he quiescent feelings. 

This would be the proper place for introducing (if I 
lid not hesitate to introduce in any connexion with 
nere human instances) the example of Him who aaid, 

1 must be about my Father'a business. My meat and 
bink is to do the wiU of Him that sent me, and to finish 
lis work. I have a baptiam to bo baptised with, and 
low am I straitened till it be accomplished.' 



LETTER IV. 

Dounge a ehief CnntHtueiU of the CharaeUr—Elffeet of On* 
in enentintenng Cemmrt and RitUeute — Atmagro, PixarrOt 
and De itwptea^D^anre of Danger^^Ljuther'— Daniel— 
Another intUmentiMK Requteite to Deriitofi w the fuU 
Agreemtnt of all the Ponoert of the Mind-^ijadff Jlfoo- 
beth-^Ruihard III—CromwelL^A Father who had the 
opporiunitjf of eaoing one of two Sana from Death, 

After the illustrations on the last article, it will seem 
>ut a Tciy slight transition when I proceed to specify 
!}ourai;e, as an essential part of the decisive character. 
Vn intelligent man, adventu^us only in thought, may 
iketch the moat excellent scheme, and after duly ad- 
nirinff it, and himself as its author, may be reduced to 
;ay. What a noble spirit that would be which should 
tare to realize this ! A noble spirit ! Is it 11 And 
lis heart may answer in the negative, while he glances 
i mortified thought of inquiry round to recollect persons 
tho would venture what he dares not, and almost hopes 
lot to find them. Or if by extreme effort he nas* 
irought himself to a resolution of braving the difficulty, 
te is compelled to execrate the timid ungehngs that 
itill keep liim back from the trial. A man eiMOwed 
f ith the complete character, might say, with a sober 
:on8ciousness as remote from the spirit of bravado as 
t is from timidity. Thus, and thus, is my conviction 
ind my determination ; now for the phantoms of fear ; 
et me look them in the face ; they will luid I am not 
nade of trembling materials : * I dare do all that may 
wcome a man.* I shall firmly confinont every thing 
hat threatens me in the prosecoting of my purpose, 
ind I am prepsred to meet the consequences of it when 
t is accomplished. I should despise a being, though 
t were myself^ whose agency could be held enslaved 
»y the gloomy shapes of imagination, by the haunt- 
ng recollections of a dream, by the whistling or the 
lowling of winds, by the shriek of owls, by the shades 
>f midnight, or by the threats and frowns of man. I 
ihould be indignant to feel that, in the commencement 
if an adventure, I coukl think of nothing but tho deep 
nt bv the side of the way where I must walk, into 
vhich I may slide, the mad animal which it is not im* 
XMsible that I may meet, or the assassin who may lurk 
n a thicket of yonder wood. And I disdain to compro- 
nise the interests that rouse me to action, for tho pri- 
rilege of a disgraceful security. 

£b the conduct of a decisive man is always indiTid- 



ual, and olVen singular, he may expect some seriotti 
trials of coursge. For one thing, he may bo encoun- 
tered by the strongest disapprobation of many of hii 
connexions, snd the censure of the ^[reater part of llie 
society where he is known. In this ease, it is not a 
msn of common spirit thst can show himself just ss at 
other times, and meet their anger in the same undis- 
turbed manner as he would meet some ordinary incle- 
mency of the weather ; that can without harshness or 
violence, continue to dSfect every moment some part 
of his design, coolly replying to each ungracious look 
snd indignant voice, I am sorry to oppose you : I am 
not uufiriendly to you, while thus persisting in what ex- 
cites your ditspleasure ; it woola please roe to have 
your approbation and concunreuce, and J think I should 
have them if you would seriously consider my reasons; 
but meanwhile, I am superior to opinion, I am not to 
be intimidated by reproaches^ nor woold your favour 
and applause be any reward for the sacrifice of mv ob- 
ject. As you can do without my ^probation, I can 
certainly do without yours ; it is enough that I can ap- 
prove myself, it is enough thst I can appeal to the hei 
authority in the creation. Amuse yourselves, ss you 
may, by continuing to censure or to rail ; / must coo- 
tinue to act. 

The attack of contempt and ridicule is perhaps a slitt 
greater trial of couaa^. It is felt by sU to be an ad- 
mirable thing, when it can in no degree be ascribed to 
the hardness of either stu^ndity or confirmed depra^ty, 
to sustain for a considerable time, or in numerous in- 
stances, the looks of scorn, or an unrestrained shower 
of taunts and ieers, with a perfect compoeure, which 
shall immediately after, or even at the time, proceed on 
the business that provokes all this ridicule. This in- 
vincibility of temper will often make even the scoffers 
themselves tired of the sport ; they begin to feel that 
against such a man it is a poor sort of hostility to laugh. 
There is nothing that people are more mortified to 
spend in vain than their scorn. Till, however, a man 
becomes a veteran, he must reckon on sometimes meet- 
ing this trial ; and I instsntly know — ^if I hear him snx«- 
iously reply, to an important suggestion of any meaFurs 
to be adopted. But will they not laugh at me f — ^I kmyw 
that he is not the person whom this essay attempts to 
describe. A man of the riffht kind would say, They 
will smile, they will laugh, will they 1 Much good may 
it do them. I have something else to do than to trou- 
ble myself about their mijth. I do not care if the 
whole neighbourhood weie to laugh in a chorus. I 
should indeed be sorry to see or near such a num- 
ber of fools, but pleased enou^ to find that they did 
not consider me as one of their stamp. The good to 
result from my project will not he less, because vaim 
and shallow minds that cannot anderstand it, are di- 
verted at it and at me. What should 1 think of mgr 
pursuits, if every trivial, thoughtless being could ooa»- 
prehend or would applaud them ; and of myself, if my 
courage needed levity and ignorance for their alUeSf 
or could shrink at their sneers 1 

I remember, that on reading the account of the pro- 
ject of conquering Peru, formed by Alma^, Pizarro* 
and De Luques, while abhorring the principle and tho 
design of the men, I could not help aomiring the hardi- 
hood of mind, which made them reffsrdleas of scorn. 
These three individuals, before they nad obtained any 
associates, or arms, or soldiers, or a complete know- 
ledge of the power of the kingdom they were to con- 
quer, celebrated a solemn mass m.one of the great 
churehes, as a pledge and a commencement of the en- 
terprise, amidst the astonishment and contempt ex- 
pressed by a multitude of people for what was deemed 
a monstrous project. They however proceeded through 
the service, and afterwards to their respective depart- 
ments of preparation, with an apparently entire insen- 
sibility to all this triumphant scorn ; and thus gaive tho 
&at proof of possessing that invincible ficmneaa witli 
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vAieh they sflerwards proaecated their design, tiU they 
attained a succeu, the deitnictiTe process and many 
of the results of which hamanity will for ever deplore. 

Milton's Abdiel is a noble illustration of the courage 
tiiat defies scorn. 

But in some of the situations where decision of cha^ 
ncter is to be evinced, a man will be threatened by 
evils of a darker aspect than disapprobation or contempt. 
He may apprehena serious sufferings ; and very often, 
to dare as far as conscience or a great cause required, 
has been to dare to die. In almost all plans of great 
enteiprise, a man must systematically dismiss, at the 
entrance, every wish to stipulate for safety with his 
destiny. He voluntarily treads within the precincts of 
danger ; and though it is possible that he may escape, 
he ought to be prepared with the fortitude of a a^- 
devot^ victim. This is the inevitable condition on 
which heroes, travellers or missionaries among savage 
nations, snd reformers on a grand scale, must com- 
mence their career. Either thev must allay their fire 
of enterprise, or they must hold tbemselves in readiness 
to be exploded b^ it from the world. 

The last decisive enerufy of a rational courage, which 
confides in the Supreme Power, is very sublime. It 
makes a man, who intrepidly dares every thing that 
can oppose or attack him within the whole ^here of 
mortality ; who would retain his purpose unshaken 
amidst the ruins of the world ; who will still press to- 
ward his object while death is impending over dim. 

It was in the true elevation of this character that Lu- 
ther, when cited to appear at the Diet of Worms, under 
a very questionable assurance of safety from high au- 
thority, said to his friends, who conjured him not to go, 
and justly brought the example of John Hues, who, in 
a similar situation, and with the same pledge of pro- 
tection, had notwithstanding been burnt alive, * I am 
celled in the name of God to go, and I would so, though 
I were certain to meet as many devib in Worms as 
there are tiles on the houses.' 

A reader of the Bible will not forget Daniel, braving 
m calm devotion the decree which virtually consigned 
him to the don of lions ; or Shadrach, Meahach and 
Abed-nego, saying to the tyrant, * We are not careful 
to answer thee in this matter,' when the furnace was in 
sight. 

The combination of these several essential principles 
constitutes that state of mind which is the grand re- 
quisite to decision of chafteter, and perhaps its most 
striking distinction, that is,%ie full agreement of the 
mind with itself, the co-operation of aU its powers and 
all its dispositions. 

What an unfortunate task it would be for a charioteer, 
who had harnessed a set of horses however strong, if 
he could not make them draw togethA* ; if, while one 
of them would go forward, another was restive, another 
struggled backward, another started aside. If oven 
one of the four were unmanageably perverse, while the 
tinee were obedient, an aged beg^ with his crutch 
might leave Phaton behind. So in a human being, 
unless the chief forces act consentaneously, there can 
be no inflexible vigour, either of will or of execution. 
One dissentient principle in the mind not only deducts 
so much from the strength and masa of its agency, but 
counteracts and embarrasses all the rest. If the judg- 
ment holds in low estimation that which yet the pas- 
sions incline a man to pursue, his pursuit will be irregu- 
lar and inconstant, though it may have occasional fiu 
of snimation, whea those pasliona happen to be highly 
stimulated. If there is sn opposition between judg- 
ment and habit, though the man will probably continue 
to act mainly under the direction of habit in spite of 
his opinions, 3ret sometimes the intrusion of those 
opinions will hsve for the moment an effect like that of 
Prosperous wand on'the limbs of Ferdinand ; and to be 
alternately impelled by habit, snd checked by opinion, 
will be a state of vexatious debility. If two principal 



passions are oppoeite to each other, thej wiD vt&aiT 
distract any mind, whatever might be thie fovce of a 
faculties wnen acting without embarraasnacsit. Tk 
one passion may be somewhat stronger than the oike 
and therefore just prevail barely enou^ to give a fce- 
ble impulse to the conduct of the man ; bat no po»e- 
ful impulse can be given, till the disperity of thtsc tms 
nvals becomes greater, in consequence of the gniat 
weight of hsbit, or the reinforcement supplied by ses 
new impressions, being added to the prepoodersts]^ 
psssion. The disparity must be no leas tfasn an Mh»- 
lute predominance of the one and* subjectioo of ib 
other, before the prevailing passion will ba-re at tiben 
from the intestine conflict sny laige measure of its feite 
to throw activity into the system of conduct. K w. 
instance, a man feels at once the love of fiame whirh b 
to be gained only by arduous exortiona, and an cq^. 
degree of the love of {Measure which precludes thorn 
exertions ; if he is esger to show off in aplendoor. tsd 
yet anxious to save money ; if he has the curiositT v 
adventure, and yet that solicitude for his aslety, w^ 
forbids htm to climb a precipice, descend into a cavess. 
or explore a dangerous wild ; iif he has the stem »i! 
of a tyimnt, and yet the relentings of a man ; if he bv 
the ambition which would sulMue his fellovv«morc^ 
counteracted by the humanity which* would not bsi 
them ; we can easily anticipate the irresolute^ coDt:;^- 
dictory tenour of his actions. £s|iecially if conecieoct 
that great troubler of the human breast, loudly dedam 
against a man's wishes or projects, it will be a mi 
enemy to decision, till it either reclaim the delinqufes: 
passions, or be debauched or murdered by them. 

Lady Macbeth may be cited as a harmonious chary - 
ter, though the epithet seems strangely a{^lied. bb' 
had capacity, ambition, and courage ; aiKl she wilieJ 
the death of the king. Macbeth had still more capscr 
ty, ambition, and courase ; and he also willed the msr- 
der of the king. But ho had, besides, humanity, ge- 
nerosity, conscience, and some measure of what foma 
the power of conscience, the fear of a Superior Beasi 
Consequently, when the dreadful moment approachfd. 
he felt an insupportable conflict between these opfjosu 
principles, and when it wss arrived, his utmost coun^ 
began to fail. The worst part of his nature fell pros- 
trate under the power of the better ; the angel of gooJ- 
ness srrested the demon that grasped the dagger ; azai 
would have taken that dagger away, if the pore dene- 
niac firmness of his wife, who hsd none of these coci>' 
teracting principles, had not shamed and hsidened hia 
to the deed. 

The poet's delineation of Richard III, gires s dread- 
ful specimen of this indivisibility of mental impulse. 
After his determination was fixed, his whole mina wit]} 
the compactest fidelity supported him in prosecuting K 
Securely privileged from all interference of doubt that 
could lisfipar, or humanity that could soften, or timiditr 
that could shrink, he advanced with a grim, concentzai- 
ed constancy through scene after scene of atrocity, stiS 
fulfilling his vow to * cut his way through vrith a bloody 
axe.* He did not waver while he pursued his object 
nor relent when he seised it. 

Cromwell, (whom I mention as a parallel, not u> 
Richard's depravity, but to his mflexible vigour) lost his 
mental consistency in the latter end of a career distu- 
guishsd by as much decision as the world ever saw. It 
appears that the wish to be a king, at last aroae in a 
mind which had execrated royalty, and battled it from 
the land. Aa far as he really had any repubUcan prin- 
ciplea and partialitiea, this new desiro must naw 
been a very uncomplacent associate for them, and must 
have produced a schism in the breast where all the 
strong forces of thought snd passion had scted till thn 
in concord. The new form of ambition became jost 
predominant enough to carry him, by slow degrees, 
through the embarrassment and the shame of this incoa- 
gruity, into an irresolute determination to assume tte 
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ow^Q ; 10 iiTe0ofa]ta, that he wu reduced egain to a 
ortifying iodecieion by the lemonftimncee of tome 
' his friends, which he could have ttighted, and by an 
kprehension of the public diaapprolMUon, which he 
luld have braved, if ■ome of the piincipleB of hia own 
ind had not ahnink or revoltea from the design. 
/hen at last the motives for relinquishing this design 
revailedf it was by so small a degree of predominance, 
lat his reluctant refusal of the offered crown was the 
lice only of half his soul. 
Not only two distinct counteracting passions, but one 
assion interested for two objects, both equally deeira- 
le, but of which the man must faie sacrificod, may an- 
ihilate in that instance the possibilitv of determined 
onduct. I recollect reading m an old divine, a story 
x>m an older historian, applicable to this remark. A 
Lther went to the agenta of a tynnt, to endeavour to 
edeem his two soni, milit^ men, who with some 
ther captives of war were condemned to die. He 
ffered, as a ransom, to surrender his own life and a 
irge sum of money. The tvrsnt's agents who had 
hem in chaxve, informed him that this equivalent would 
« accepted for one of his sons, and for one onl^, be- 
ause they should be accountable for the execution of 
wo persons; he might therefore choose which he 
vould redeem. Anxious to save even one of them 
hue at the expense of his own life, he yet was unable 
o decide which would die, by choosing the other to 
ive, and remained in the agony of this dilemma so 
on^ that they were both inev^raibly ordered for exo- 
sution. 



LETTER V. 

F^irmidtMe Power of Mueh^f vihieh thii high Quality give$ 
to had Men'— Care required to prewnt iU rendering good 
Dien uneonciliating and overbearing^'^Fndependence and 
<n*er'-ruting Manner in Co»uUatien"Lord Chatham — 
Deeition of Chnraettr not ineempatMe with SeneUtUity and 
miid Mnnnerp'^But vroheMy the Majority of the moat 
eminent Ev^mp'ee of tt dejfeient in the kinder AffeeAoi 



'nmp'ee of it defitHent 
King of Prueeia^'SitiuUione in which U may be an oftco* 
iute Duty to act in Oppotition to the Promotinge of thoee 

^ffectione. 

It were absurd to suppose that an^ human being can 
attain a state of mind cs^ble of acting in all instances 
invariably with the full power of determination ; but it 
b obvious that many have possessed a habitual and 
very commanding measure of it ; and I think the pre- 
ceding remarks hsve taken account of its chief cnar- 
acteristics and constituent principles. A number of 
additional observations remain. 

The slightest view of human afiairs shows what fatal 
and ample mischief may be caused by men of this cha- 
racter, when misled or wicked. You have but to re- 
collect the conquerors, despots, bigots, unjust conspira- 
tors, and single villains of every class, who have blast- 
ed society by the relentless vigour which could act con- 
sistently and heroically wrong. Till therefore the vir- 
tue of mankind be greater, there is reason to be pleased 
that 80 few of thorn are endowed with extraordinary 
decision. 

When this character is dignified by wisdom and 
principle, great care is yet required in the possessors of 
it to prevent it from becoming unamiable. As it in- 
volvea much practical assertion of superiority over other 
human beings, the manner ou^ht to be as mild and con- 
ciliating as possible ; else pride will feel provoked, af- 
fection hurt, and weakness oppressed. But this man- 
ner is not the one which will be most natural to such a 
man ; rnther it will be that of sternness, reserve, and 
incompliance. He will have the appearance of keep- 
ing himself always at a distance from social equality ; 
and his friends will feel as if their friendsihp were con- 
tbually slidintr into subserviency ; while bis intimate 
connexions wiU think he does not attach the due im- 



portance either to their opinions or to their regard. Hit 
manner, when they differ from him, or complam, wiU be 
in danger of giving the impression of careless inatten* 
tion, and sometimes of disdain. 

When he can accomplish a design in his own per- 
son alone, he may separate himself to the work wiUi 
the cold self-incl<Med individuality on which no one has 
any hold, which seems to recognize no kindred being 
in the world, which takes httle account of good wishes 
and kind concern, an^ more than it cares for opposi- 
tion ; which seeks neither aid nor sympathy, and which 
seems to say, I do not want any of you, and I am glad 
that I do not ; leave me alone to succeed or die. This 
has a very repellent effect on the friends who wished to 
feel themselves of some importance, in some way or 
other, to a person whom they are constrained to respect 
When assistance ia indispenssble to his undertakings, 
his mode of signifving it will seem rather to eomm^d 
the co-operation, 'than to invite it. 

In consultation, his manner will indicate that when 
he is equally with the rest in possession of the circum- 
stances of toe case, he does not at all expect to hear any 
opinions that shall correct his own ; but is satisfied that 
either his present conception of the subject is the juit 
one, or that his own mind must originate that whidi 
shaU be so. This striking difference will be apparent 
between him and his associates, that their manner of 
receiving his opinions is that of agreement or dissent ; 
his manner of receiving theirs is that of sanciicm or re- 
jection. He has the tone of authoritatively deciding 
on what they say, but never of submitting to decision 
of what himself says. Their coincidence with his 
views does not give him a firmer assurance of his being 
right, nor their dissent any other impression than that 
of their incapacity to judge, if his feeling took the 
distinct form of a reflection, it would be, Mine is the 
business of comprehending and devising, and I am 
here to rule this company, and not to consult them ; I 
want their docility and not their arguments ; I am come, 
not to seek their co-operation in thinking, but to deter- 
mine their concurrence in executing what is alreadj 
thought for them. Of course, many suggestions and 
reasons which appear important to those from whom 
they come, will be disposed of by him with a transient 
attention, or a light facility, that will seem very 'disre- 
spectful to persons who possibly hesitate to admit that 
he ia a demi-god, and that they are but idiota. Lord 
Chatham, in going out of the House of Commons, jutt 
as one of the speakers against him concluded hia 
speech by emphatically urging what he perhaps ri^tlj 
toought the unanswerable question, ' Whtrt can we < 
find means to support such a war ?\ turned round a 
moment, and gaily replied, * Gentle Shepherd, tell ms 
where.' 

Even the assenting convictions, and practical com- 
'pliances, yielded by degrees to this decisive man, may 
be somewhat undervalued ; as they will appear to hira 
no more than simply coming, and that perhaps very 
slowly, to a right apprehension ; whereas himself un- 
derstood snd decided justly from the first, and has been 
right all this while. 

He will be in danger of extending but little tolerance 
to the prejudices, hesitation, and timidity, of those with 
whom he hss to set. He will say to himself, I wish 
there were any thing like manhood among the beings 
called men ; and that they could have the sense and 
spirit not to let themselves be hampered by so many 
silly notions and childish fears. Why cannot they either 
determine with some promptitude, or let me, that can, 
do it for them! Am I to wait till debility become 
strong, and folly wise 1 If full scope be sllowed to 
these tendencies, they will make even a man of eleva od 
virtue a tyrant, who, in the consciousness of the right 
intention, and the assurance of the wise contrivance, 
of his designs, will hold himself justified in being re- 
gardless of every thing but the accomplishment of them. 
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He will foxvel «1I respect for the feelings and Ubeffties 
of beings wbo are to be regarded as but a subordinate 
machinery, to be actuated, or to be thrown aside when 
not actuated, by the spring of his commanding spirit 

I have before aeserted that this strong character may 
be exhibited with a milden^s of manner, and that, gene- 
nily, it will thus best secure its efficacy. Bat this 
mildness must often be at the cost of great effort ; and 
bow much considerate policy or benevolent forbearance 
it will require, for a man to exert his utmost vigour in 
the very tasii, as it will appear to him at the time, of 
cramping that vigour ! Lycurgus appears to have been 
a high example of mild patience in the firm prosecution 
of designs which were to be effected among a perverse 
multitude. 

It is probable that tho men most distingnished for 
decision, have not, in general, possessed a larffe share 
of tenderness ; and it is easy to imagine that uo laws 
of our nature will with great difficulty allow the combi- 
nation of the refined sensibilities with a hardy, never- 
shrinking, never-yielding constancy. Is it not ahnost 
of the essence of this constancy to be free from even 
the pereepium of such impressions as cause a mind, 
weak through susceptibility, to relax or waver ; just as 
the skin of the elephant, or the armour of the rhinoce- 
ros, would be but indistinctly sensible to the applica- 
tion of a force by which a small animal, with a skin of 
thin and delicate texture, would be pierced or lacerated 
to death 1 No doubt, this firmness consists partly in 
overcoming feelings, but it may consist partly too in 
not having them. To be tremblingly alive to gentle 
impressions, and yet to be able to preserve, when the 
prosecution of a design requires it, an immoveable 
heart, amidst the most imperious causes of subduing 
emotion, is perhaps not an impossible constitution of 
nind, but it must be the rarest endowment of humanity. 

If you take a view of the first rank of decisive men, 
vou will observe that their faculties have been too much 
bent to arduous effort, their souls have been kept in too 
military an attitude, they have been begirt with too 
much iron, for the melting movements of the heart. 
Their whole being appears too much arrogated and oc- 
cu]Med by the spirit of severe design, com{)elling them 
to work systematically toward some defined end, to be 
sufficiently at ease for the indolent complacency, the 
■oft lassitude, of gentle affections, which love to sur- 
render themselves to the present felicities, forgetful of 
til 'enterprises of great pith and* moment.* The man 
seems rigorously intent still on his own affairs, as he 
walks, or regales, or mingles with domestic society ; 
and appears to despise all the feelings that will not take 
lank with the ^ve labours and decisions of intellect, 
or coalesce with the unremittinff passion which is his 
spring of action : he values not feelings which he can- 
not employ either as weapons or as engines. He loves 
to be actuated by a passion so strong as to compel into 
oxcffcise the utmost force of his beinff, and fix him in a 
tone, compared with wliich, the gentle affections, if he 
had felt them, would be accounts tameneas, and their 
exciting causes, insipidity. 

Yet we cannot willinglv allow that tenderness is to- 
tally incompatible with tiie most impregnable inflexi- 
bility; nor can we help believing that such men as 
Timoleon, Alfred, and Gustavus Adolphus, must have 
been very fascinating domestic associates, whenever 
the nigency of their affairs would allow them to with- 
draw from the interests of statesmen and warriors, to 
indulge the affections of men : most fascinating, for, 
with a relative or friend who had any right perceptions, 
all the value of their stronger character would be recoff- 
nized in the gentler one ; the man whom nothing could 
ftobdttc, would exalt the quality of the tenderness which 
softened him to recline. 

But it were much easier to enumerate a long train of 
ancient and modem names of men, who have had the 
decision without the softness. Perhaps indeed they 



have yielded sometimee to some species d Iovb, «a 
mode of arousing their pesaions for aa int»vai d 
greater engagements have summoned thesa into tkes 
proper element ; when they have shown how littls tt 
sentiment ever belonged to the heart, bf the ease »st 
which they could reUnooish the temporaiy favoortt 
In other cases, where there have not been the seBd 
inducements, which this passion suppliea, to the ezk> 
bition of something like softness, ania where they ban 
been left to the pure sympathies of humani^ alone, bo 
xock on the face of the earth could be harder. 

The celebrated King of Prussia occiira to me, as a 
capital instance of the decisive character ; and thsR 
occurs to me, at the same time, one of the anecdsces 
of his life.* Intending to make, in the night, an tia- 
portant movement in ms camp, which wa« in sigh: af 
the enemy, he gave orders that by eight o'clock all tb 
lights in the camp should be put out, on pain of desii 
llie moment that the time was past, he walked ms 
himself to see whether all were dark. He found • 
Ught in the tent of a Captain Zietem, which he enioee 
just as the officer was folding up a letter. Zietaa 
knev^ him, and instantly fell on his knees to entreat ^ 
mercy. The king asked to whom he had been wmii^. 
he said it was a letter to his wife, which he had retatacd 
the csndle these few minutes beyond the time in orde 
to finish. The king cOoUy ordered him to rise, km 
write one line more, which he should dictate. Vm 
Ime was to inform his wife, without any ezpiamDG^ 
that by such an hour the next day, he ahould be a 6nk 
man. The letter was then sealed, and despatched ui 
had bfen intended ; and, the next day» the Cap:as 
was executed. I say nothing of the juaiici* of tfaa 
punishment itself; but this cool barbarity to the aSisc- 
tion both of the officer and his wife, was enougb te 
brand the character indelibly. It proved how liti^ the 
decisive hero and pretended philosopher was sufscf^s^ 
ble of such an affection, or capable of sympathn^ 
with its pains. 

At the same time, it is proper to observe, that v» 
case may easily occur, in which a man must be resolusf 
to act in a manner which may make him appear to mxia 
the finer feelings. He must do what he knows wsT 
cause pain to persons who will feel it severely. He rmj 
be obliged to resist affectionate wishes, expostulatKiai. 
enU^aties, and tears. Take thia same instance, li :bt 
wife of Zietern had come to supplicate for him. n^ 
only the remission of the punishment of death, but aa 
exemption from any other severe punishment. whK^ 
was perhaps justly due to the violation of such aa 
order, on so important an occasion, it had then probal^ 
been the duty and the virtue of the commander to dcsn 
tho most interesting suppliant, and to resist the most pa- 
thetic app^B which couid have been made to his feelii^ 



LETTER VI. 

Cireumtianeea Unding to e<m$iMfiaU thia CkaratUr—^Opf^ 
$ttumr^De$ertion — Matiuf-^Sotin—'Chariei dt Jlfsor^ 
Sueeeu hm the nme 2Wfency — Catmr — Hahit of Am^ 
eiatinf with Inferion — Voluntary means ofjormunf m 
eonfirming thi$ Character — Tht AeqmaiJtian iff perfed 
Knowledge in the Department in lohieh we art to od— TV 
Cultioation of a connected and Condueive Mamur «f 
reaeoning^^The reeol^tie commrncemeni of Artion in • 
Manner to commit our»flve» irreiriewMy — Zjtd^^d'—T%» 
cAotee of a dignified Order of Coneeme'-'ne ^ppnA^tt* 
of Coneetenee—'Yet melanehofy to conmder keeo araajf«f 
the moit dietinguiehed Poeeeuore of the Quality have 6em 
WUMedt 

Various assignable circumstances may contributa 
much to confirm the character in question. I shall jmt 
notice two or three. 

• Th« suth«ni{city of thia anecdote, which I resd tn tome tri- 
fling fugiiivegubUcstiDanianyyeansiQco, hesbeeaqoaa. ncd. 
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And first oj^po&ition. The pa^aioM which inspirit 
nen to resistance, and sustain them in it, snch as 
iiiger, indignation, and resentment, are efidentjly far 
ttronger than those which have reference to friendly 
>bjecu ; and if any of these strong passions are fre- 
[uently excited by opposition, they infase a certain 
[uality into the general temperament of the mind which 
emains after tho immediate excitement is past. They 
or.tinually strengthen the principle of re-action ; they 
»ut the mind in the habitual array of defence and self- 
issertion, and often give it the aspect and tlie postiue 
»f a gladiator, when there appears no confrontiiig com* 
tatant. When these passions are felt by the man whom 
describe, it is probable that each excitement is follow- 
d by a greater increase of this principle of re-action than 
D other men, because this result is so congenial with 
lis naturally resolute disposition. Lot him oe opposed 
hen, through tho whole course of an extended oesign, 
ir in the general tenourof his actions ; and this constant 
tpposition would render him the service of an ally by 
orroborating his inflexibility. An irresolute mind in- 
leed might be quelled and subjugated by a formidable 
;ind of oppositioa ; but the strong wind which blows out 
I taper, augments a powerful fixe, if there is fuel enough 
o an indefinite intensity. 

I believe you will find in fact that many of the indi- 
iduols most eminently decisive in conduct, have made 
heir way througii oppoeition and contest ; in which 
bey have acquired both a prompt acutenoss of faculty, 
ind an inflexibility of temper, which even strong minds 
ould never hate attained in the tame security of facile, 
riendly coiiici<lenco. Verv often, however, it i^^gprant- 
*d the finmieas matured Sy such discipline is accom- 
>anicd, in a man of virtue, with a Catomc severity, and 
n a mere man of the world, with an unhumaoized, re- 
tulsivc hardness. 

Desertion is another cau83 which may conduce to 
:on6olidate this character. A kind, mutually reclining 
Icpendenco, is certainly the happiest state of human 
Msmgs ; but this tiocessarily proveiits tho development 
»f some great individual powers which would be forced 
nto action by a state of desertion. I lately happened 
o notice, with some surprise, an ivy, which being pre- 
rented from attaching itself to the rock beyond a cer- 
ain point, bad shot oil into a bold, elastic stem, with an 
kir of as much independence as any branch of oak in the 
ricinity. So a human bein^, thrown, whether by cruel- 
y, justice, or accident, from all social support and 
uiKinoss, if he has any vigour of spirit, and is not in 
he bodily debility of either childhood or age, will in- 
itantly begin to act for himself with a resolution which 
vill appear like a new faculty. And the most absolute 
nflexibihty is likely to characterize the resolution of 
\n individual who ia obli^ to deliberste without con- 
loltatiou, and execute without assistance. He will dis- 
Uin to ooncode to beings that have rejected him, or lo 
biego a single particle of his designs or advantages, for 
he sake of Sie opinions or the will of all the world, 
limself, his pursuits, and his interests, are emphatically 
lis own. * The world is not his friend, nor the world's 
aw,^ and therefore bo becomes regardless of every 
hing but its power, of which his policy carefully 
akes the measure, in order to ascertain his own means 
if action and impunity, as set against the world's meaas 
4 annoyance, prevention, and retaliation. 

If this person hss bnt little humanity or principle, ho 
irill become a miaanthiope, or perfaspe a villain, that 
vill roMmble a solitary wild beast of the night, which 
nakes prey of ov^iy thing it can overpower, and cares 

Possibly enough it might bo one of the many but halfcnwitorles 
irhich ct)urd not foil lo fo abroad concerning a man who mads, 
n his day, so great a figure. But ■■ it does not at ail mlerepro- 
iMK the gensrai character of hit mind, aifios there are many 
ncuntrovenible facts proving ageinst hrm as a great degree of de- 
iberate cni«»tiy aa this aneolote would charge on him, the want 
if means to prove this one fiict doaa not seem to Impose any no 
— ^- for omiiUQff the Uleatestloa. 



for nothing but fire. If he is cspable of grand concept 
tion and enterprise, ho may, like Snartacus. make a 
daring attempt against the whole social order of the state 
where he has been oppressed. If ho has great human- 
ity and principle, he may become one of ue nobleat of 
mankind, and display a generous virtue to which society 
had no claim, and which it is not worthy to reward, if 
it should at last become inclined. No, he will say, 
give your rewards to another ; as it has been no pattof 
my object to gain them, they src not neccssarv to my 
satisfaction. I have done good, without expecting your 
gratitude, and without caring for your approbation. If 
conscience and my Creator had not been more auspi- 
cious than you, none of these virtues would over have 
opened to the day. When I ought to have been an ob> 
ject of your compassion, I might have perished ; now, 
when you find I can serve your interests, you will afifecC 
to acknowledge me and reward me ; I will not accept 
your rewards. — In either case, virtuous or wicked, tha 
man who haa been compelled to do without assistance, 
will spurn interference. 

Common life would supply illustrations of the efiTed 
of desertion. Some of the most resolute men have bfr> 
come such, partly from being left friendless in early Ufa. 
The case haa also sometimes happened, that a wife and 
mother, remarkable perhaps for gentleness and acquiea- 
cence before, has been compelled, after the death of 
her husband on whom she depended, and when ahe has 
met with nothing but neglect or unkiudncss from relatives 
and those who had been deemed friends, to adopt apian 
of her own, and has executed it with a resolution wnich 
haa astonished even herself. 

One rogrets that the signal examples, real or ficti- 
tious, that most readilv present themselves, are atill of 
the depraved order, t fancy myself to see Marius sit- 
ting on the ruins of Carthage, where no arch or column 
tliat remained unshaken amidst the desol»ition, could 
present a stronger image of a firmness beyond tho 
power of calamitous events to subdue. The rigid con- 
stancy which had beforo distinguished his character, 
would be aggravated by his finding himself thus sn 
outcast from all human society ; and he would proudly 
shake oS every sentiment that had ever for an instant 
checked his designs by reminding him of social obliga- 
tions. Hie lonely individual was placed in the alter* 
native of becoming the victim or the antagonist of tha 
power of the empire. While, with a spirit capable of 
confronting that power, he resolved, amidst those ruins, 
on a great expenmenu he would enjoy a kind of sullen 
luxury in surveying the dreary situation, and recollect- 
ing the circumstances of his expulsion; since they 
would seem to him to sanction an unlimited vengeance ; 
to present what had been his country ss the pure legit- 
imate prise for desperate schievement ; and to give him 
a proud consequence in being reduced to maintain 
singly a ooarrel against tha bulk of mankind. He 
would exult that nis deaolste condition gave him a proof 
of his possessing a mind which no misfortunes could re- 
press or intimidate, and that it kindled an animosity in- 
tense enough to force that mind from firm endurance 
into impetuous sctioii. He would feel as if he became 
stronger for enterprise, in proportion as ho became 
more inexorable ; and the sentiment with which he 
quitted his solitude would be, Rome expelled her pa- 
triot, let her receive her evil genius. 

The decision of Satan, in Paradise liost, is repre- 

aunted ss consolidated by his reflections on his hope- 

lesB banishment from heaven, which oppress him with 

sadneea for a moment, but he soon resumes hie ii^ 

vincible spirit, and utters the impious but sublime sei^ 

timent, 

* What matter where, If I he atlU (he aame.* 

You remember how this effect of desertion is repre- 

aented in Charles de Moor. His father's suu^osed crud 

rejection consigned him irretrievably to tne career of 

atrocious enterprise, in which, notwithstanding the moat 
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bterafting emotions of hamanity and tendeni«t8, he 
peniated with heroic determination till he considered 
Lis destiny as sccomplishcd. 

Success tends considerably to reinforce this chsrac- 
ter. It is true that a man possessing it in a hi^ de- 
gree will not lose it by occasional failare ; for if the 
failure was caused by something entirely beyond the 
mach of all human knowledge and ability, he will re* 
member that fortitude is the virtue required in meeting 
nnfavourable events which in no sense depended on 
him ; if by something which might hare been known 
and prevented, he will feel that even the experience of 
Aulure completes his competence, l^ admonishing his 
prudence, and enlarging his understanding. But as all 
schemes and measures of action have reference to come 
end, and if wise, are correctly adapted to attain that 
end, continual failure would show something essen- 
tially wrong in a man*s system, and either destroy his 
confidence, or prove it to be mere absurdity or obstina- 
cy. On the contrary, when a man has ascertained by 
experiment the justness of his calculations and the ex- 
tent of his powers, whei» he has measured his force 
with various persons, when he has braved and conquer- 
ed difficulty, and partly seized the prize, he will ad- 
vance with increasmg assurance to the trials which still 
•wait him. 

In some men whose lives have been apent in con- 
etant porila, continued success has produced a confi- 
dence oeyond its rational effect, by inspiring s persua- 
sion that the common laws of human affairs were, in 
their case, superseded by the decrees of a peculiar des- 
tiny, securing them from almost the possibility of dis- 
aster ; and this saperstitioos feeling, though it has dis- 
placed the unconquerable resolution from its rational 
Msis, has yet often produced the most wonderful ef 
fects. This persuasion dictated Caesar^s expression to 
the mariner who was terrified at the storm and billows, 
' What art thou afraid of t Thy vessel carries Ciesar.' 
This idea had some influence among the intrepid men 
in the time of the English Commonweslth. 

The wilfulness of an obatinate person ia sometimes 
fortified by some single instance of remarkable suc- 
cess in his undertakinga, which is promptly recalled in 
every case where his decisions am questioned or op- 
posed, ss a proof that he must in this instance too be 
right ; especially if that one success happened contrary 
to your predictions. 

I shall only add, and without illustration, that the 
habit of associating with inferiort^ among whom % man 
can always, and theroforo does always, take the lead, 
is very conducive to a subordinate kind of deciaion of 
character. You may see this exemplified any day in an 
ignorant country 'squiro among his vaasala ; especially 
if he wears th» superadded majesty of Justice of the 
Psace. 

In viewing the characters and actions of the men 
who have possessed the supreme degre^.of the qualitv 
which I have attempted toaescribe, one cannot but wish 
it were possible to know how much of this astonishinff 
snperionty was created by the circumstances in which 
they were placed ;' but it seems inevitable to believe 
that there was some vast difference fifom ordinary men 
in the very structure of the mind. In obeerving lately 
a ■»*« who appeared too vacant almost to think of a 
purpose, too indifferent to resolve upon it, and too 
aluggish to execute it if he had resolved, I was dis- 
tinctly struck with the idea of the difference between 
him and Marius, of whom I happened to have been 
thinking ; and I felt it utterly beyond my power to be- 
lieve that any circumstances on earth, though ever so 
perfectly combined and adapted, would have produced 
m this man, if placed under their fullest influence from 
his childhood, any resemblance (beyond perhaps a di- 
minutive kind of revenge and cruelty) of the (ormida* 
UeRonsan. 

It it needlese to diseuM whether a pereon who is 



practically evinced, at the age of matnxitj, to want ^ 
stamina of this character, can, by any process, ^<^ 
it. Indeed auch a person cannot have mifiicient f«d 
of wiU to make the complete experiment. If there ^ 
the unconquenble will that would persist to serie 4 
possible means, and appW them in order to attain «odl| 
an end, it would prove tne existence already of a hr j 
degree of the character sought ; and if there is not tai 
wia, how then is the supposed attainment possible * 

Yet tiioogfa it is improbable that a Tery irrp^uA 
man can ever become a habitually decisive one, it^iodl 
be observed, that since there are many dtgrees of <^' 
termined character, and since the essential princnds 
of it, partially existing in those degrees, cannot be n^ 
posed subiect to an absolute and ultimate limitazio^ 
like the dimension of the bodily stature, it mi^ht be 
possible to apply a discipline which ahoald advt&rf i 
man from the fint degree to the second, and from tb: 
to the third, and how much farther — it will be well wori 
his trying, after he shall have made this first pr(^re« 
I have but a very imperfect conception of the disciplic' ; 
but will suggest a hint or two. 

And in the firat place, the indispensable iMctvkutf 
a clear and comprehensive knowledge of the concert 
before us, seems too obvious for remark ; and re: a? 
man has been sufficiently sensible of it, till he has been 

E laced in cireumstances which forced him to aci before 
e had time, or after he had made ineffectual effort«.t9 
obtain the needful information. The pain of hanri? 
brought things to an unfortunate issue, is hardly greitir 
than that of proceeding in the conscioaa ignorance 
whidkcontinuaJly threatens such an issue, ^^le ^a 
proceeding without plan or guide, because hepositirdy 
cannot be permitted to remain in inaction, a man lotfks 
round for information as eagerly as a benighted wss- 
derer would for the light of. a human dwelling. H^ 
perhaps laboun to recal what he thinks he once heard 
or read in relation to a similar situation, without Azfx^ 
ing at the time he heard or read it, that such instnirt.tx 
could ever be of importance to him ; and ia distress 
to find that he cannot aocuretely recollect it. He 
would give a considerable sum, if some particular book 
could M brought to him at the instant ; or a ce mis 
document which he believes to be in existence ; or tfae 
detail of a proceas, the terms of a prescription, or tht 
model of an implement. He thinka how many peoj^ 
know, without its being of any present uae to tfaen. 
exactly what could be of such important aervice to hio. 
if he could know it. In some cases, a line, a aentencf, i 
monosyllable of affirming or denying, or a moroentin 
sight of an object, would be inexpressibly valuable vA 
welcome. And he resolves that if he can once happ^ 
eacape from the present difficulty, he will apply hiniseK 
day and night to obtain knowledge, rather tlun be to 
involved and harassed again. It might even be of ta* 
vice to have been occaaionally fbrcM to act mder tbe 
diaadvantage of conscious ignorance, if the affair wm 
not very important, nor the consequence very injiirioaik 
as an effectual lesson on the necessity of knowled!!« 
in Older to decision either of plan or execution. It u 
indeed an extreme case that will compel a considente 
man to act without knowledge ; yet he may often be 
necessitated to proceed to action, when he is sen«ibie 
his information does not extend to the whole of the 
concern in which he is going to commit himself. And 
in this caae, he will feel no little uneasiness, while 
tranaacting that part of it in which his knowledite is 
competent, when he looks forward to the point where 
that Knowledge terminates; unless he is consciowe' 
a very prompt faculty of catclung information at the 
moment that he wants it for use ; as Indians set 03t 
on a long journey with but a small atock of provision 
because they are certain that their bows or guns will 
procure it by the way. It is one of the nicest pointi 
of wisdom to decide how much less than complete 
knowledge in any question of prwtical interest, wiQ 
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ivamnt a man to Tentiire on an undertaking, in the pro- 
lumption that the deficiency will be suppUed in time to 
prevent either perplexity or disaster. 

A thousand familiar instances show the effect of per- 
'ect knowledge on determination. An artizan may be 
laid to be decisive as to the mode of working a piece 
>f iron or wood, because he is certain of tne proper 
irocess and the effect. A man perfectly ac<^uainted 
vith the intricate paths of a district, takes the right one 
without a moment's hesitation ; while a stranger whp 
las only some very vague information, is lost in per- 
plexity. It is essy xo imagine what a number of cir- 
sumsrances may occur in the course of a life or even of 
t year, in which a man cannot thus readily determine, 
md thus, confidently proceed, without an extent and an 
sxacmess of knowledge which few persons have appli- 
:ation enough to acquire. 

In connexion with the necessity of knowledge, I 
would suggest the importance of cultivating, with the 
itmost industry, a conclusive manner of reasoning. In 
;he first place, let the general course of thinking be rea- 
loning ; for it should be remembered that this name 
Iocs not belong to a series of thoughts and fancies 
which follow one another without deduction or depen- 
ience, and which can therefore no more bring a snb- 
ect to a proper issue, than a number of separate hnks 
will answer the mechanical purpose of a cnain. The 
sonclusion which terminates such a series^ does not de- 
lerve the name of resuZf, since it has little more than a 
sasual connexion with what went before ; the conclu- 
lion might as well have taken place in an earlier point 
>f the train, or have been deferred till that train had 
>een extended much farther. Instead of having been 
rasily employed in this kind of thinking, for perhaps 
nany hours, a man might as well have been sleeping 
ill the time ; since the single thought which is now 
JO determine his conduct, might have happened to be 
he first thought that occurred to him on awaking. It 
>nly happeiu to occur to him now ; it does not follow 
rom what he has been thinking all th^se hours ; at 
east he cannot prove that pome other thought might 
lot just as properly have come in its place, at the end 
>f this long series. It is easy to see how feeble that 
letermination is likely to be, which is formed on so 
laiTOw a ground as the laNt accidentsl idea that comes 
nto the mind, or on so loose a ground as this crude un- 
^ombined assemblage of ideas. Indeed it is diflicnlt 
o form a determination at all on such slight ground. 
K man delays, and waits for some more satisfactory 
bought to occur to him ; and perhaps he has not wait- 
ed long, before an idea arises in his mind of a quite 
contrary tendency to the last. As this additional idea 
8 not, more than that which preceded it, the result of 
\nj process of reasoning, nor brings with it any aigu- 
nents, it is likely to give place soon to another, and 
itill another; and they are all-in succession of equal 
kothority, that is, of none. If at last an idea occurs to 
lim which seems of coneidwable authority, he may 
lere make a stand, and adopt his resolution, with firm- 
ifwe, as he thinks, and commence the execution. But 
(till, as he cannot verify the authority of the mrineiple 
which has determined him, his resolution is likely to 
>rove treacherous and evanescent in any serious trial. 
\. principle so little defended and established by sound 
-easoning. is not tetra firma for a man to trust himself 
ipon : it >8 only as a alight incrustation on a yielding 
element ; it is like the sand on the surface of the lake 
Sorbonis, which broke away under ^he unfortunate 
irmy which lud benrun to advance on it, mistaking it 
or solid ground. — ^lliese remarks may seem to, refer 
»nly to a nngle instance of deliberation ; but they are 
Mually applicsble to all the deliberations and under- 
:aJcings of a man*s life; the same closely connected 
nanner of thinking, which is so necessary to ([ive firm- 
of determination and of conduct in a particular in- 



stance, will, if habitual, greatly contribute to fonn a 
decisive character. 

Not only should thinking be thus reduced by a lisid 
discipline, to a train, in which all the parts at once de- 
pend upon and support one another, but also this train 
should be followed on to a fiill conclusion. It should 
be held as an absolute law, that the question must be 
disposed of before it is let alone. The mind may carry 
on this accurate process to some length, and then stop 
through indolence, or divert throu^ levity ; but it can 
never possess that rational confidence in its opinions 
which is requisite to the character in question, till it is 
conscious of acquiring them from trains of reasoning 
which are followed on to their result. The habit of 
thinking thus completely is indispensable to the charac- 
ter in general ; and in any particular instance, it is 
found that shott pieces of trains of reasoning, though 
correct as far as they go, are inadequate to qualify a 
man for the immediate concern. They are besides of 
little value for the assistance of future thinking ; be- 
cause from being left thus incomplete, they are but 
slightly retained by the mind, and soon sink away ; in 
the same manner as walls left unfinished speedily 
moulder 

After these remarks, I should take occssion to ob- 
serve, that a vigorous exercise of thought may some- 
times for a while seem' to increase the difficulty of 
decision, by discovering a great number of unthought* 
of reasons for a measure and against it, so that even a 
discriminating mind may, during a short space, find it- 
self in the state of the magnetic needle unaer the equa- 
tor. But no case in the world can really have this per- 
fect equahty of opposite reasons ; nor will it long ap- 
pear to have it, in the estimate of a clear and strongly 
exerted intellect, which after some time will ascertam, 
though the difference is small, which side of the ques- 
tion nas twenty, and which has but nineteen. 

Another thing that would powerfully assist toward 
complete decision, both in the particular instance, and 
in the general spirit of the character, is for a man to 
place himself in a situation like that in which Cesar 

C laced his soldiers, when he burnt the ships which 
rouffht them to land. If his judgment is really de- 
cided, let him commit himself irretrievably by doinff 
something which shall compel him to do more, which 
shall necessitate him to do all. If a man resolves as a 

feneial intention to be a philanthropist, I would say to 
im. Form some actual plan of philanthropy, and begin 
the execution of it to-morrow, (perhaps I should sa^ 
to-day t) 90 explicitly, that you cannot relinquish it 
without becoming deroicable even in yova own estima- 
tion. If a man would be a hero, let him, if it is possi- 
ble to find a good cause in arms, co instantly to the 
camp. If a man would be a traveUer through distant 
countries, let him actually prepare to set off. Let him 
not still dwell, in imagination, on moontsins, rivers, and 
temples ; but give directions about his remittances, his 
clotnes, or the carriage, or the vessel, in which he is to 
go. Ledyard surprised the official person who asked 
him how soon he could be ready to set off for the inte- 
rior of Afirioa, by replying promptly and firmly, * To- 
morrow.' 

Again, it is highly conducive to a manly finnness, 
that the interests in which it is exerted, should be of a 
dignified order, so as to give the passions an ample 
scope, and a noble object. The degndation that should 
devote these passions to mean and trivial pursuit^ 
would, in general, I should think, likewise aebilitate 
their energy, and dierefore preclude strength of cha- 
racter. 

And finally, if I would repeat that one should think 
a man*s own conscientious approbation of his conduct 
must be of vsst importance to his decision in the outset, 
and his persevering constancy, I must at the same time 
acknowledge that it is astonishing to observe how many 
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of tho eminent oxtinplee have been veiy wieked men. 
These must certainly bo deemed also examples of the 
enginil want, or the deprsTation, or the destruction, of 
the moral sense. 

I am sorry, and I attribute it to defect of memory, 
that a greater proportion of the iUuatrattona introdaced 
in this essay, are not as conspieoous for goodness as for 
power. It is melancholy to contemplate beings, whom 
our imagiiiation represents as capable, <when they pos- 
* great external meana in addiVioa to the force of 



thdff minda.) of the gnndart utility, capable of roB 
eating each good cause which has langoafaed is i «d| 
adverse to all ^^oodoesa, and capable of intimid^ 
the collective vicea of a nation or an »ge— becosir^ 
themselvea the Yery centres and voicanoeo of ttM 
▼ices ; and it is melancholy to foUow them is sov? 
thought, from this region, of which not all the poag 
and difficulties and inhabitanls together, could have k* 
daed their adamantine resolntion, to the SupRoc lis 
banal wiioM that resulntion most tremble and mck aa« 
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ON THE APPLICATION OF THE EPITHET ROMANTIC 



LETTER L 

iSrtai Mmemmn^hannif a mimhtr of Wordtthat isttf an^ 
amtr the PurjMtm of HuHchU vr Rtprohativn, wUkmtt Aav- 
tngany precue Meaning^Pwitan^MethodiH-^acobin 
— The word Itomantic of the ^ea/eat Sermce to Perwne^ 
who. wantinjf^ to skiw Iktir Srom, hat>e not wheretnithal in 
tho way of Setue or fVit—fVhonnier thu Epithet it ap- 
plied, let the txwA mtaning be demarukd — then it attribute^ 
99 what it u applied to, the kind of A'*»urdiiy prevaimt in 
the iiwrk* eaUed Romaneea ?'-^That abmrdity wufrom the 
fnthndnanee. in varioue MmUm. ^f Imatfimaion over 
Judfment-^Mental CharaeUr nf the eoHy Romance IVri- 
ten^Opponte Chararter of Cervante$—J)elightfui, delu- 
WW, andmurhtevfmM Operation of a predominant Jmngi^ 
natum^Yet denrahte.fors^verai Reatone, that the Jmari. 
nation thould haue thU A$eendaney in early Life. 

VT niAll FRIEND, 

A thoughtful judge of sentiments, books, and men, 
WUI oftei. find reason to regret that the language of 
censure is so easy and so undefined. It costs no la- 
hour, and needs no intellect, to pronounce the words, 
foolish, stupid, dull, odious, absurd, ridiculous. The 
weakest or most uncultivated mind may therefore gra- 
tify lU vamtv, laziness, and malice, all at once, by a 
prompt application of vague, condemnatory words, 
where a wise and Uberal man would not feel himself 
warranted to pronounce without the most deliberate 
eonaideration, and where such consideration might per- 
hm terminate in applause. Thua the most excellent 
performances, whether in the department of thinking, 
y^f ection, might be consigned to contempt, if there 
were no better judges, on the authority of those who 
could not even underatend them. A man who wishes 
■ome decency and aense to prevail in the ciicuhaion of 
odittons, will do well, when he heara these decisions 
of Ignorant arrogance, to call for a precise explication 
of tho manner in which the terms apply to the subject. 

There is a competent number of words for this use 

of cheap censure ; but though a man deems himself to 

bodying no mean proof of sagacity in this confident 

andineas to condemn, even with this impotence of Ian- 

\ he may however, have a certain consciousness 

5re is, in some other minds, a keen dexterity 

rould find expressions to bito harder than the 



words, dull, stupid, and ridiculous, which he is n^ 
ing many times to compensate for the incapacity <£. a^ 
ting off the ri^ht thing at once. These vague ei^s^ 
describe nothing, discriminate nothing ; thev exsa 
no species, are as applicable to ten tliousand tkinf^ » 
to this one, and he has befcNre employed them o-^ < 
numberless diversity of subjects. But he can p«Tcr^' 
that censure or contempt has the smartest eHTect. wu: 
its expressions have an appropriate peculiarity, vo::: 
adapts them mote precisely to the present subject tim 
to another ; and he is therefore not quite s&tis^ kb: 
the expressions which say * about it and about lu' i^ 
do not say tho thing itself; which rather ahow h.s xf* 
chievous will than prove his mischievous power He 
wants words and phraaes which would make the ^ 
of his clumsy meaning fall just where it ought Yfi 
he wanta worda ; for his mesning is sharp, ho knon. i 
onlv the wonis would come. 

Biscrimin^ve censure must be conveyed, either a a 
sentence which expresses some marked and acute tci 
of thought, insteaa of simply applying an epithet, ir a 
an epithet so specificallv appropriate, that the siagii 
word is sufllcient to fix tke condemnation by the laes 
precision with which it describes. But as the census 
perhaps cannot succeed in either of these ways, k s 
willing to seek some other resuarcp. And he may «te 
find it in cant terms, which have a more s[nxof \ forrv, 
and aeem to have more particuUritv of meaning, i^ 
plain, common words, without needing any shiewdaes 
for their application. Each of these is suppoaad t» 
denominate some one class or character of scorned ff 
reprobated things, but leaves it so imperfectly ds&oei 
that dull malice may venture to asaign to the class of 
thing which it would desire to throv^ under the odisa 
of the denomina^lon. Such words serve for a nodt 
of collective execution, aomewhat like tho vess^ 
which, in a aeason of outrage in a neighbonxin^ coas* 
tij, received a promiscuous crowd of rqpoted cruoiiak 
01 nnexamin^ and dubious similarity, and were tks 
sunk in the flood. Tou cannot wonder that such eoia* 
pendious words of decision, which can give quick wil 
to crude impatient censure, enut plenty of antioathr • 
a few syllablea, and save the condemnor the diifiaikf 
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' telling exactly what he wants to mean, ahould have 
id ftn extensiye circulation. 
JPuriULn was, doubtless, welcomed as a term most 
tckily invented or recalled when it began to be applied 
i contempt to a class of men, of whom the world was 
>i worthy. Its peculiarity gave it almost such an ad- 
uitage as that of a proper name among the lumber of 
>iniiion words by which they were described and ro- 
iled ; while yet it meant any thing, every thing, which 
le vain world disliked in the devout and conscientious 
laracter. To the more sluggish it saved, and to the 
lore loquacious it relieved, the labour of endlessly re- 
sating, * demure rogues,* 'sanctimonious pretenders,' 
formal hypocrites.' 

This term has long since lost its point, and is almost 
»rgotten ; but some word of a similar cast was indis- 
cnaably necessary to the vulgar of both kinds. The 
ain and malignant spirit which had descried the ele- 
ated piety of* the Puritans, sought about (as Milton 
escribes the wicked one in Paradise) for some conve- 
ient form in which it might again come forth to hiss 
t zealous Christianity ; and in another lucky moment 
sU on the term Methodist. If there is no sense in tite 
7ord« as now applied, there seems however to be a great 
eal of aptitude and execution. It has the advantage 
if being comprehensive as a general denomination, and 
et opprobrious as a special badge, for every thing that 
firnorance and folly may mistake for fanaticism, or that 
nalice may wilfully assign to it. Whenever a grave 
ormalist feela it his duty to sneer at those operations 
»f religion on the passions, which he never felt, he has 
mly to call them methodistUal ; and notwithstanding 
hat the word is both so trite and so vague, he feels as 
f he had uttered a good pungent thing. There is satiric 
imartness in the word, though there be none in the 
nan. In default of keen faculty in the mind, it is do- 
ishtful thus to i1nd.something that will do as well, ready 
>ottled up in odd terms. It is not less convenient to a 
)rofIiirate, or a coxcomb, whose propriety of character 
s to be supported by laughing indiscriminately at rsli- 
^on in every form ; the one, to evince that his courage 
8 not sapped by conscience, the other, to make the best 
idvanUtrc of his instinct of catching at impiety as a snb- 
ttitiitc for sense. The word Methodism so readily sets 
iside all religion as superstitious folly, that they pro- 
nounce it with an air as if no more needed to be said. 
Such terms have a pleasant facility of throwing away 
the matter in question to scorn, without any trouble of 
making a definite, intelligible charge of extravagance 
or delusion, and attempting to prove it. 

In politics. Jacobinism has, of late years, been the 
brand by which all sentiments alluding to the^pnnciples 
of liberty, in a way that could be taken to censure the 
measures of the ascendant partv in the State, have been 
consigned to execration. What a quantity of noisy 
zeal would have been quashed in dead silence, if it ha^ 
been possible to enforce the substitution of statements 
and definitions for this unmeaning, vulgar, but most ef- 
ficacious term of reproach. What a number of per- 
sons have vented the superabundance of their loyslty, 
or their rancour, by means of this and two or three simi- 
lar words, who, if by some sudden lapse of memory 
they had lost these two or. three words, and a few names 
of persons, would have looked round with an idiotic va- 
cancy, totally at a loss what vras the subject of their 
anger or their approbation. One mav here catch a 
glimpse of the policy of men of a superior class, in em- 
ploying these terms as much as the vulgar, in order to 
keep tnem in active currency. If a rude populace, 
whose understandings they despise, and do not wish to 
improve, could not be excited and kept up to loyal ani- 
mosity, but by means of a clear eomprehension of what 
they were to oppose, and why, a political party would 
hive but feeble bold on popular zeal, and might vocife- 
tats. and intrigue, and fret itself to nothing. But if a 
«o|^ word can be made the symbol of all that ii tb-' 



raid and execrable, so that the very sound of it ehill 
initate the passions of this ignorant and scorned mnlti* 
tode, es do^ have been taught to bark at the name oi 
a neighbouring tyrant, it is a commodious thing for 
manaffing these passions to serve the interests of Sioec 
who despise, while they flatter, their duped auxilianea. 
The popular passions are the imps and demons of tte 
political conjuier, and he can raise them, as oUier coin* 
jurers affect to do theirs, by terms of gibberish. 

The epithet romantic has obviously no similarity to 
these words in its coinage, but it is considerably like 
them in the mode and effect of its application. For 
having partly quitted the rank of plain epithets, it hat 
become a convenient exploding word, of more apecial, 
deriding significance than the other words of its ordec; 
such as wud, extravagant, visionary. It is a ataodard 
expression of contemptuous despatch, which you have 
ofiiBn heard pronounced with a very self-complacent air, 
that said, * How much wiser I am than some people,* 
by the indolent and animate on what they deemed im- 
practicable, by the apes of prudence on what they ae- 
counted foolishly adventurous, and by the slaves of cus- 
tom on what startled them as singular. The class of 
absurdities which it denominates, is left so undefined, 
that all the views snd sentiments which a narrow, cold 
mind could not like or understand in an ample and fer- 
vid one, might be referred hither ; and yet the word 
seems to discriminate their character so conclusively as 
to put thom out of argument. With this cast of sig- 
nificance, ard vacancy of sense, it is allowed to depre- 
ciate without being accountable ; it has the license of 
a parrot, to call names without boing taxed with inso- 
lence. And when any sentiments are decisively atig- 
matized with this denomination, it would require coo- 
siderable courage to rescue and defend them ; since 
the imputation which the epithet fixes on them will psss 
upon the advocate ; and he may expect to be himself 
enrolled among the heroes of whom Don Quixotte is the 
time immemorial commander-in-chief. At least he 
may be assigned to that class which occupies a dubious 
frontier space between the rational and the insane. 

If, however, the sug^tions and sketches which I 
had endeavoured to exhibit as interesting and practica- 
ble, wero attempted to be turned into vanity and * thin 
air' by the enunciation of this epithet, I would say. 
Pray now what do ]rou mean by romantic J Have yon, 
as yon pronounce it, any precise conception in your 
mind, wnich you can give in some other words, and 
then distinctly fix the charge ^ Or is this a word, which, 
because it is often used in some such way as yon now 
use it, may be left to tell its own meaning better than 
the speaker knows how to explain it t Or perhaps you 
mean, that the ideas which I am expressing sssuciate 
in your mind with the fantastic images of Romance ; 
and that you cannot help thinking of enchanted castles, 
encoonters with giants, solemn exorcisms, fortunate 
surprises, knights and wizards, dragons and griffins. 
You cannot exactly distinguish what the absurdity hi 
my notion is^ but you fancy what it is Wee. You there- 
fore condemn it, not by giving a definition, but by ap- 
plying an epithet which assigns it to a class of things 
already condemned ; for evidently the epithet shotud 
signify a resemblance to what we have condemned in 
the works of romance. Well then, take advantage of 
this resemblance, to brin^ your censure into a dis- 
criminative form. Explain with precision the chief 
points in which the absurdity of Xhe works of romance 
nas consisted, and then show how the same disUne- 
tions characterize my notions or schemes. I will then 
renounce at once all my visionary follies, and be hence- 
forward at least a very sober, if I cannot be a very »- 
tional man. 

The great, general characteristic of those works hei 
been the ascendancy of imagination over judgment. 
And the description itf correct as applied to the boolo, 
even v^xp^osing the maken of them to have been evw 
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«f ^; -Ti rril nf ■ifillii 

rfasaegRMDdof or. 

To afiixd ISM dxnnbocal kind of 
< WW nciir tae hnam ^kaJjd adO poitake, 

w^ *^ ^^ *y ^ »^ rtriMT nwanrf 
■ot to »ette4nca of wild frarr; 

Eo aot wftoCj 10 koc o^ 
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foaititchf ferbi 
hr from tlw other po«t'| 
to drbdty br a diay t o p wL&rx^ 
JSt amdes ils aphere,d 
of ca baada. And tfara the ca^ 
s ^.aiiBnsBaie c uciimntan ce. t^l 
r«.tT vfiach ihoold bo rcpfcasrv | 
eoa^ aad ddichcfol. than cc J^ 
^ ss^i^l be r t ' -ia o t od. ladccd the tenn n/r-j\ 
a hartLTafclcabiJe toiaeactmST of o facal^ wiumcjj 
be actrT« wr;*)oct c^jgru w^irh la ao frr from oet^ ^ 
be «*i .--V^;*.^ to js woKkft of oHfic, that it oftea scis:| 
HMt aesoca icrzaeogoo to faibeor. It i^ not cxfij 
bet 3ac.I^ECoce ; aod even BiDda p o oaej& iDgc^ 
oc ^riatoBHdbif . HOT be dwpooed to E:£^fl 
fobctltftkof cheUboorof «, fi^en amidst the nsB J 
t^ d icam mdoicBce ther can irvd in the icqt 'v :| 
a BMve — '"■■■*«"ig CBpioymcDi. lauisinatiao mi^ ^ 
k^^\^ tLI tt iKczp an CBtae oaceMieDCT ovt'; u 
mr^ asi then €▼«▼ anfayeet pcaented to'that sia{ 
via excite imMDotaoB. imfrod of mader ata ndir^, % 
work ; iwif inrwn will tkrow iu coloan where thie ^ 
teSlecteal ^cnkr oo^^ to diaw its lineo ; inupu£>-1 
wal **»^™-^i^*« 'm#«a|Jmp» where leaaoa oucht u> ?' 

wiB take the place o( xlio-i^ 
of diaqoisttioBa. The whole miiid u^\ ^(j 
MM 1^ n| &e a hrmia|)hffTe of cioi^ 
with aa crer-mofTing trun of cha'C^^i 
mefezc^ forms, of ewrr cofeor, mi^dd with raiD.^>'«^ 
Bweeors« and an occasiocul gicam M pore s^n-lu^ l<| 
vanishmf away, the meatai bke this natoTAl ur.^f^^^ 
when lUhoor la up. withoat leanng any thing k^ i 
bat the wish to reooTcr the Tision. And yet, the 7^.j 
tats aeries of Toioas may be miatakcn for opentK«x< j 
thooebt, agMJ each chmdy imi^e be admitted in '^i 
pbce of a propoai a oo or a reaaoo ; or it may evn *<j 
mistakea for aomethmg aubbmcr than thinkiog. I- 1 
infloence of this habit of dwelLng on the beautiful tij 
lacioos fonna of imafiaatioo, will accompany Hx iH 
mto the moat aeiiooa apecohtiooa, or rather mus^vN 
on tfe real wockL and what » to be done in it, iriu^:' 
pected ; as the imafe, which the eye acquires &.J 
lookii^ at any 4***'"*g object, atiU appears hekr. i 
wherevtf it tmas. The Toigar autenalo that ccn^' 
tnte tiM actoal e c o au my of the world, will nse op -^ 
ds sight in 6ctitioos fbrma» which it cannot djsenrhdi 
into plain iceiity, nor will cirenaaapect to be dec«pti"! '? 
cannot go about with aobcr, lational inspection. i% 
ascertain the aatore and Tslne of all things arou^i i 
Indeed aoch a mind is not disposed to examine. «"- 
any careful minntencsa, the real condition of thin^ I' - 
content with isnoranee, becanse ennrooed with 90is^ 
thing nwre delicious than sach knowledge, in the P~< 
radiso which imaginatiott creates. In that Pandse i 
walks deltshtcd, ^tiU sonae imperioas cixcomsutKe a 
ical hfe call it thence, and gladly escapes thither af*^ 
when the avocatioB is past There, ereiy lh:a£ • 
beautiful and noble as could be deaited to fona i)v t^ 
aideore of an angoL If a tenth part of the felirt-' 
that have been enjoyed, the great actions that kf 
bbea performed, the beBo6coat institutions that lu^ 
been establiahed, and the beontifol objecU that ii» 
beon aeen in that happy region, could have beeo im- 
ported into this tenertiial olaco— what a deiigbir^ 
thmg, my dear friend, it wooU hare been to awake eic^ 
morning to see auch a worid once more. 

It is not atrange that a frculty, of which the eicr- 
ciso n so easy and bewitching, snd the scope infio^^ 
dioold obtain a predominance orer judgment, «f^ 
cially in young peisooa, and in those who have b«i 
bcm^^uiKtike Bawehti and hii companinna, ia ****" 
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eclusion from the sight uid experience of the world. 
Bed a cdnaidenble vigour of imAgination, though it 
It the expense of a frequent predominance over juve- 

understanding, seems eTen necessary, in early life, 
»use a generous expansion of the passions by giving 

most lively aspect to the objects which must at- 
X them, in order to draw forth the activity of our 
ig. It may also contribute to prepare the mind for 
exercise of that faith which converses with things 
ecn, but converses with them through the medium 
hose ideal forms in which imagination presents them, 
. in which only a strong imagination can present 
m impressively.* And 1 should deem it the indi- 
ion of a character not destined to excel in the Ube- 

the energetic, or the devout qualities, if I ob- 
red in the youthful age a close confinement of 
ught to bare truth and minute accuracy, with an en- 
t aversion to the splendours, amplifications, and ez- 
aions of fancy. This opinion u wirranted bv in- 
nces of persons so distinguished in youth, who have 
tome subsequently very sensible mdeed, but dry, 
d, precise, devoted to detail, and incapable of being 
ried away one moment by any inspiration of the 
lutiful or the subUme. They seem to have only the 
e intellectual stamina of the human mind, without 
I addition of what is to give it life and sentiment. 
iey give one an impression similar to that made by 
i leafless trees which you remember our observing 
winter, admirable for the distinct exhibition of their 
inches and minute ramifications so clearly defined on 
i sky, but destitute of all the green, soft luxury of 
iage which is requisite to make a perfect tree. And 
en the affections existing in such minds seem to 
ve a bleak abode, somewlut like those bare, deserted 
Bts which yon have often seen in such trees. 
If, indeed, the signs of this exclusive understanding 
licated also such an extraordinary vigour of the fa^ 
Ity, as to promise a very great mathematician or 
ttaphysician, one would perhaps be content to forego 
tne of the properties which form a complete mind, wr 
i sake of this pre-eminence of one of its endowments ; 
en thouf^h the person were to be so defective in sen- 
aent and fancy, that, as the story goes of an eminent 
ithematician, he could read throu^ a most animated 
d splendid epic poem, and on being asked what he 
ought of it, oravely reply, *What does it prove 1* 
Qt the want of imagination is never an evidence, and 
trhaps but rarely a concomitant, of superior under- 
andm^. 

Imagination may be allowed the ascendency in esrly 
mth ; the case ^uld be reversed in mature life ; and 

it is not, a man may consider his mind either as not 
le most happily constructed, or as unwisely disci- 
ined. The latter indeed is probably true ia every 
ich instance. / 



LETTER n. 

huof 01* M9de» of this aaetndanof juttty coUed Romanhe 
U, th€ unfounded Pernuuum or tomeUtinf peeuliar and 
taetranrdinary in a Piraon^a Dettiny^TfuM vain Expeeta- 
lion mav f>€ rdaiive to jf^reat Talent and Aduevtmtnt^ or to 
great Felieity-^Thingt ardentljf antidpatod whirh not only 
ennniot heattained but umuld b« unmdapUd to the Natura and 
Condition of Man if they eould-^A Peroon that hoped to 
out-4o rniher than itniUUe Gregory L/tpex^ the Hermit'-^ 
AhtHrd Expenta^nn* of Parento-^ Utopian Antieipation§ 
of Pkilomphero-'Praetieal Ahturdity^ of the Agt of Chi- 
votry — 7^ estravaf€tnt and Exdueivt Paanan for what 
in Grand, 

Thb ascendancy of imagination operates in various 
nodes ; I will endeavour to distinguish those which 
nay justly be called romantic. 

* Th« DiT|n« B«lng If the only one of thsss objocts whteh a 
^kiMan would wish It possMs lo eoMsmpIsM wmhout thsaM 



The extravagance of imagination in romlnce has very 
much consisted in the display of a destiny and course of 
life totally unlike the common condition of mankind. 
And you may have observed in living individuals, that 
one of the enocts sometimes produced by the predom- 
inance of this faculty is, a persuasion in a person's own 
mind that he is born to some peculiar and extraordinary 
destmy, while yet there are no extraordinaiy indications 
in the person or iiis circumstances. Tliere was some- 
thing rational in the early pro-sentiment which some 
distinguished men have entertained of their future ca- 
reer. When a celebrated general of the present times 
exclaimed, after performing the common military exer^ 
eiee in a company of juvenile volunteers, * I shaU be a 
commander-in-chief,'* a sagacious observer of the signs 
of talents yet but partially developed, might have thought 
it indeed a rather sanguine, but probably not a quite 
absurd, anticipation. An elder and intelligent associate 
of Milton*s youth might without much £fficulty have 
believed himself listeninff to an oracle, when so power- 
ful a genius avowed to him, that he regarded himself as 
destined to produce a work which should distinguish the 
nation and the age. The opening of uncommon facul- 
tiea may be sometimes attended with these anticipations, 
and may be allowed to express them, perhaps, even, as 
a stimulus, encouraged to indulge them. But in most 
instances these maffnificent presumptions form, in the 
observer's eye, a ludicrous contrast with the situation 
and powers of the person that entertains them. And, in 
the event, how few such anticipations have proved them- 
selves to have been the genuine promptings of an extra- 
ordinary mind. 

The visionary presumption of a peculiar destiny is 
entertained in more forms than that which implies a 
confidence of possessing uncommon talent. It is often 
the flatterinff self-assurance simply of a life of singular 
felicity. The captive of fancy fondly imagines his pros* 
pect of life as a delicious vale, from each side of which 
every stream of pleasure is to fiow down to his feet ; and 
while it cannot but be seen that innumerable evils do 
harass other human beings, some mighty spell is to pro- 
tect him against them all. He takes no deliberate account 
of what is inevitable in the lot of hmnanity, of the sober 
probabilities of his own situation, or of those principles 
in the constitution of his mind which are perhaps unfa- 
vourable to happiness. 

If this excessive imagination is composed with ten- 
dencies to affection, it makes a person eentimentaUy 
RAnantic. With a great, and what might, in a better 
endowed mind, be a lust contempt of the ordinary rate 
of attachments, both m friendship nnd love, he indulges 
a most assured confidence that his peculiar lot is to re- 
alize all the wonders of generous, virtuous, noble, una- 
lienable friendship, and of enraptured, uninterrupted, and 
unextinguishable love, that fiction ever talked in her 
dreams ; while perhaps a shrewd, indifferent observer can 
see nothing in the nativity or character of the man, or in 
the qualities of the human creatures that ho adores, or in 
the principles on which his devotion is founded, to prom- 
ise an elevation or permanence of felicity beyond the des- 
tinv of common mortals. , 

If a passion for variety and novelty accompanies this 
extravagant imagination, it will exclude from its bold 
sketches of future life every thing like confined regu- 
larity, and common, plodding occupations. It will sug- 
gest that / was bom for an adventurer, whose story 
will one day amaxe the worid. Perhaps I am to be 
an muversal traveller ; and there is not on the dobe a 
grand city, or ruin, or volcano, or cataract, but! must 



of iiDBcinsUon ; and every reflective roan has t^lt how diffleok 
It is to apprehend even this object without the Intervention of an 
hnafe. In thinking of the traneactlone and pereonajren of hie- 
Borj. the final events of lime foretold by prophecy, the euts of 
food men In another world, the superior ranke of InialiK 
affencs, lie, he haa often bad occasion lo wish bis laof^ 
much mors vtvld. 

e Rslatsd of Moreau 
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it. Debility of conttitution, deficiency of means, 
innumerable perils, unknown languages, oppressive toiU 
and the shortness of life, are very possibly all left out 
of the account. 

If there is in the disposition a love of what is called glory, 
and an almost religious admiration of those capacious 
and intrepid 8{)irits, one of which has often decided in 
one perilous day the destiny of armies and of empires, a 
predominant imagination may be led to revel amidst the 
splendors of military exploit, and to flatter the man that 
he too is to be a hero, a great general. 

When a mind under this influence recurs to prece- 
dents as a foundation and a warrant of its expectations, 
they are never the usual, but always the extraordinary 
examples, that are contemplated. An observer of the 
ordinary instances of friendship is peibaps heard to 
assert, that^he sentiment is sufficiently languid in gene- 
ral to admit of an entire self-interest, of absence without 
Sin, and of final indifference. Well, so let it be ; 
amon and Pythias were friends of a different sort, snd 
our friendship is to bo like theirs. Or if the subject of 
musing and hope is the union in which love commonly 
results, it may be true and obvioua enough that the 

Snerality of instances would not seem to tell of more 
in a mediocrity of happiness in this relation ; but a 
visionary person does not live within the same world 
vrith these examples. The few instsnces which have 
been recorded of tender and never-dying enthusiasm, 
together with the numerous ones which romance and 
poet^ have created, form the class to which he belongs, 
and from whose enchanting history, excepting their 
misfortunes, he reasons to his own future experience. 
So too the man, whose fancy anticipates political ormar- 
tial achievement, allows his thoughts, to revert continu- 
ally to those names which a rare conjunction of talents 
and circumstances has elevated into fame ; forgetting 
that many thousands of men of great ability have diec 
in at least cbmparative obscurity, for want of situations 
in which to display themselves ; and never suspecting 
that himself iterhaps has not abilities competent to any 
thing great, it some extraordinary event were now just to 
place him in the most opportune concurrence of circom- 
stsnces. That there has been one very signal man to a 
million, more avails to the presumption tluit he shall be 
a signal man, than there having been a million to one 
signal man, infers a probability of his remaining one of 
tli^ multitude. 

You will generally observe, that persons thus self- 
appointed, in either sex, to be exceptions to the usual 
lot of humanity, endeavour at a kind of consistency of 
character, by a great aversion to the common modes of 
action and language, and an habitual affectation of some- 
thing extraordinary. They will perhaps disdain regular 
hours, usual dresses, and common forms of transacting 
business ; this you are to regard as the impulse of a 
spirit whose high vocstion requires it to renounce all 
signs of relation to vul^ minds. 

The epithet romantic then may be justly applied to 
those presumptions, (if entertained after the cnildish or 
very youthful age,) of a peculiarly happy or important 
destiny in life, which are not clearly founded on certain 
palpable diatinctions of character or aituation, or which 
greatly exceed the sober prognostics afforded by thoae 
distinctions. It should be ooserved here that imsAss 
merely do not constitute a character romantic. A per- 
son may sometimes let his mind wander into vain wishes 
for all tile fine and strange things on earth, and yet be 
iar too sober to expect any of them. In this case how- 
ever he will often check and reproach himself for the 
folly of entertaining the wish, 

The absurdity of such anticipations consists simply 
in the improbability of their being realized, and not in 
their objects being uncongenial with the human mind ; 
but another effect of the predominance of imagination 
may be a disposition to form schemes or indolge expec- 
tations essentially incongruous with the oOare of nun. 



Perfasps howevK you will say, What is that osa 
Is it not a mere passive thing, variable almos; u 
nity, according to climate, to institutaoua, and -^ 
different ages of timel Even taking it in a at. 
atate, what relation is there between such s i^n 
huipan nature as thst displayed at Sperta, and. kt 
stance, the modern society denominatrd Quakc.-i 
the Moravion Fraternity ; And how can we aaca 
what is congenial with it or not, unless ttaeli «err 
ascertained T Allow me to say, that I speak of kj 
nature in its most genersl princij^es, only, w s 
self-interested, inclined to the wrong* alow io mipe. 
passing through several states of capacity and tV^ 
the successive periods of life, and tho fe^ oihtau 
permanent distinctions. Any of these distinctjua*: 
vsnish from the sight of a visionary mind, whil^ '.<i 
ing, for itself or for others, such schemes as coadt 
sprung- only from an imsgination become wit« 
through its excess of power. I remember, htn 
pie, a person, very young I confess, who was 
chanted with the stories of Gregory Lopex, snd m 
two mora pious hermits, as almost to furm the n* 
tion to betske himself to some wilderness utd bn 
Gregory did. At any time, the very word kens: 1 
enough to transport him, like the witch*s brooiM 
to the solitary hut, which was deliiriitfully minosA 
by shady, aolonm grovea, mossy rodia, crystal stns 
and gardens of radishes. Wh le this fancy bsto^ 
forgot the most obvious of all facta, tbac mas a i 
made for habitual soUtude, nor can endure it wi;^ 
miseij, except when tranafonued into a supenoa^ 
ascetic, nor probably even then.** 

Contrary to human nature, is the proper descry 
of those theories of education, and those flatttria 
parental hope, which presume that young people rafl 
neral may be matured to eminent wisdom, and a<i^ 
ed with Uio universality of noble attaininenis, bi ! 
period at which in fact, the intellectaal fscultTSfl 
beginning to operate with any thing like clearneM 1 
force. Because some individuals, remarkable cxct 
tions to the natural character of youth, have m ^ 
very childhood advanced bevond the youthful pd^J^ 
and debility of reason, and nave displayed, at the 1? 
perhaps twenty, a wonderful assemblage of i^*^ 
strong and all the graceful endowments, it tfatrcii 
only needs a proper system of education to makeoi!! 
young people (at least those of my family, the (snj 
thinks,) be no k>nger whst nsture haa alwayi os 
youth to be. Let this be adopted, and we ilsU ^ 
multitudes at that age poasessing the judgment of Mfl 
or the divoraified acquirements and graces of all-afcS 
plished gentlemen and ladies. And what, pzty. u* ^ 
beings which are to become, by the disc^ins of (^ 
or ten years, such finished examples of varioai tv* 
lence 1 Not, surely, these boys here, that love oot^ 
so mucn as tops, marbles, and pettj mischicMX 
those girls, that have yet attained but few idew bevC 
the dressing of dolls?' Yes, even these ! 

The same charge of being unadapted to mtn, ^ 
applicable to the speculations of those philosoLbenw 
pnilanthropistr, who have eloqoentlv displayed tb'^ 
piness, snd asserted the practicability, of so equ>^ 
of property and modea of life thioughoul «ock-^- 
Those who really anticipated or projected tbe f^ 
cal trial of the system, must have forgotten on «» 
planet those spartraonts were built, or those u^ 
were growing, m whicn they were contempUtin? '"^ 
visions. For in these visions they beheld the w^ 
of one part of the inhabitants, the craft or u^"^*^ 
another, the avarice of another, the stupidity « ^ 

*■ Lopei Indeed was often vtalted by pious penon««k«<^ 
his inauocUnnev this waa a great niodiflcacton of Um ^^^ 
and ofihe trial Involred in endurins it : but my l»*nBii ^'^^ 
of the idea of an uninhabited talnnd, or of a ^1<**"^*'"kr 
chat these good people would not hare been able lo coai^ii"^ 
wfthoot a more formidable pilirrimBSv than wss tTtffS"^ 
ftrihsssksof 
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nee of another, and the selfiahneM of almost all, as 
ere adventitious faults, superinduced on the charae- 
r of the species, and instantly flying off at the ap> 
oach of better institutions, which shall proye, to the 
infusion of all the calumniators of human nature, that 
>thing is so congenial to it as industry, moderation, 
id disinterestedness. It i^ at the same time but just 
' acknowledge, that many of them have admitted the 
x;cssity of such a grand transformation as to make 
an another being previouslv to the adoption of the 
'Stem. This is all very well : when the proper race 
' men shall come from Utopia, the system and polity 
ay very properly come along witli them ; or these 
Letches of it, prepared for them by us may be careful- 

preserved here, in volumes more precious than those 
' the Sibyls, against their arrival Till then, the sober 
>8erverH of the human character will read these beau- 
ful theories aa romances, adapted to excite saicasUc 
dicole in their splenetic hours, when they are disgust- 
1 with human nature, and to produce deep melancholy 
1 their benevolent ones, when they commiserate it. 

It hardly needs to be said, that the character of the 
^e of chivalry may be cited as an illustration of the 
ime kind. One of its most prominent distinctions 
as, an immense incongruity with the simplest princi- 
es of human nature, ror instance, in the concern of 
^e : a generous young man became attached to an 
tercstinff young woman — ^interesting as he believed, 
om having once seen her ; for probaUy he never 
!ard her speak. His heart would natunlly prompt 
m to seek access to the object whose society, it told 
m, would make him happy ; and if in a great mea- 
ire debarred from that society, he would surrender 
mscif to the melting mood of the passion, in the mu- 
ngs of pensive retirement. But this was not the way. 
e must abandon 'or successive years her society and 
cinity, and every toft indulgence of feelinc, and rush 
>!dly into all sorts of hardships and perils, deepiin^no 
isfortune so great as not to find constant occasions 
' hazarding his life among the roughest foes, or if he 
Mild find or fancy them, the strangest monsters; and 
i this, not as the allievation of despair, but as the 
Jurtship of hope. And when he was at length betray- 
1 to flatter himself that such a probation, through 
rerv kind of patience and danger, migKi entitle him 

♦hrow his trophies and himself at her imperial feet, 
was very possible she might be affronted that he had 
•es'uned to be still alive. It is unnecessary to refer 
► the other parts of the institution of chivalry, the 
hole system of which would seem more adapted to 
iy race of beings exhibited in the Arabian Nights, or 
t any still wilder creation of fancy, than to a commu- 
ity of creatures appointed to live by cultiyatmg the 
>i1, anxious to avoid pain and trouble, seeking the re- 
iproration of affection on the easiest terms, and 
Barest to happiness in regular j>ur8uit8, and quiet, 
»me tic life. 

One cannot help reflecting here, how amazingly ac- 
>mmo(latlng this human nature has been to sU insti- 
itions but wise and good ones ; insomuch that sn or- 
er of life and manners, formed in the wildest dsvia- 
on from all plain sense and native instinct, could be 
radically adopted, to some extent, by those who had 
mk and courage enough, and adored and envied by 
ie rest of mankind. Still, the genuine tendencies of 
ature have survived the strange but transient moaifi- 
•tions of time, and remain the same after the age of 
hivalry is gone far toward that oblivion, to which jou 
rill not fail to wish that many other institutions mi^ht 
pecdily follow it. Forgive the prolixity of these illus- 
rations, intended to show, that schemes and speculs- 
ions ro^pectin^ the interests either of an individual or 
>f society, which are inconsistent with the natural con- 
tit'ation of man, may, except where it should be rea- 
K>nnbV to expect some supcumatuial invention, be de- 
louunated romantic. 



The tendency to this species of lomsiiee, may be 
caused, or vei^ greatly promoted, by an exclusive 
taste for what is grand, a disesse to which some few 
minds are subject. They hare no pleasure in contem- 
plating the system of things as the Creator has ordered 
it, a combination of great and little, in which the great 
is much more dependent on the liCtle than the Miue on 
the great. They cut out the grand objects, to dispose 
them into a world of their own. All the images in 
(heir intellectual scene must be colossal snd mountain- 
ous. They are constantly seeking what ia animated 
into heroics, what is expanded into immensity, what is 
elevated above the stars. But for great empires, greal 
battles, great enterprises, great convulsions, ffreat ge- 
niusses, great temples, great rivers, there would be no- 
thing worth naming in this part of the creation.* AH 
that belongs to Connexion, gradation, harmony, regu- 
larity, and utility, is thrown out of sight behind these 
forms of vastness. The influence of this exclusive 
taste will reach into the system of projects snd expecta- 
tions. The msn will wish to summon the worid to 
throw aside its tame, accustomed pursuits, and adopt 
at once more magnificent views and objects, and wiU 
be indignant at mankind that they cannot or will not be 
sublime. Impatient of little means and alow processes, 
he will wish for violent transitions and entirely new in- 
stitutions. He will pertiaps determine to set men the 
example of performing something great, in some ill- 
judged, sanguine project in which ne will fail ; and* 
after being ridiculed by society, both for the scheme 
and its catastrophe, may probably abandon all the acti- 
vities of life, and become a misanthrope the rest of 
his days. 



LETTER m. 

TV EpUktt appSeahU ip Hoptm and Pnfteh tneoMMCml 
wiA the known RflatutnM hetwegn EndM and M mn» RtA* 
aninr on happy CoMuaUito — Mmtin^ on ImUmeea of good 
JJuat'-'N'ow* go more than half the l^tnfth of the older 
Rmnanee in promoting thie pemieiout Tendene^ of the 
Mind—Specimen of what they do in thia way •-'Paney 
magn{fi«a the ematleet Meann into an apparent Compe^ 
tenee to the greateet Ende — T^t* dehuave CalndaHon apt 
to be admitted in Sfihemeoof Benewdenee-^Rrojoeia for 
dvUitinf Savage PfatioHM—Extrayigant Espeetationa of 
fA« ^ficary of direct Inotmrti/m, in the Jjeeaone of Eldu^ 
eation^ and in Preaching — Reformere apt to ovemOe tko 
Power of Meane — The F\incy about the Omnipotence of 
Truth — Our Expeeta^nt ought to be limited by v^iat w§ 
wfufdly oee and know ef human Nature — Eetimaie of thai 
JVsCvrv — PreuaUnee of Pauien and Appetite agamU 
Convietian, 

One of the most obvious distinctions of the works of 
romance is, an utter violation of all the relations be- 
tvreen ends and means. Sometimes such ends are pro- 
posed as seem quite dissevered from mesns, inasmoch 
as there are scarcely any supposable means on earth to 
accomplish them : but no matter ; if we cannot ride 
we most swmi, if we cannot swim we must fly : the 
object is effected by a mere poetical omnipotence thet 
wills it. And very often prscticable obtects are attain- 
ed by means the most fantastic, improbable, or inade- 
quate ; so that there is scarcely any resemblance be- 
tween the method in which they are accomplished by 
the dexterity of fiction, and that in which the same 
thini^ mnst be attempted in the actual economy of the 
world. Now, when you see this sbsmdity of imagina- 
tion prevailing in the calculations of real hfe, yon may 
justly spply the epithet, romantic. 

Indeed a atrong and habitoallr indulged imagination 
may be so absorbed in the end, if it is not a concern of 

* last 8<i, in employ a humble rompaHsmt. a voUrynf fuhkin, 
after visiffn? a crowded public place which heppened tt thai 
time not to be graced by the nreeence of many people of cones* 
quenoe. tella yoo, with an affectsd lone, * There was net a eras 
lure rhsro.* 
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absolute, immediate uigency, as for a while quite to 
forget the process of attainment. It has incantations 
to fiissolve the rigid laws of time and distance, and 
place a man in something so like the presence of his 
object, that he seems half to possess it ; and it is hard, 
while occupying the verge of Paradise, to be flung far 
back in order to find or make a path to it, with the 
■low and toilsome steps of reality. In the luxury of 
promising himself that what he wishes will by some 
, means tue place at some time, he forgets that he is 
advancing no nearer to it — except on the wise and pa« 
tient calculation that he must, by the simple movement 
of growing older, be coming somewhat nearer to every 
event that is yet to happen to him. He is like a tra- 
veller, who, amidst his mdoleni musings in some soft 
bower, where he has sat down to be shaded a little 
while from the rays of noon, falls asleep, and dreams 
he is in the midst of all the endearments of home, insen- 
sible that there are many hills and dales for him yet to 
traverse. But the traveller will awake ; so too will 
the man of fancv, and if he has the smallest capacity of 
just reflection, he will regret to have wasted in reveries 
the time which ought to have been devoted to practical 
exertions. 

But even though reminded of the necessity of inter- 
vening means, the man of imagination will oflen be 
tempted to violate their relation with ends, by permit- 
ting himself to dwell on those happy casuaUiea^ which 
the prolific sorcery of his mind will promptly figure to 
him as the very tnings, if they would but occur, to ac- 
complish his wishes at one, without the toil of a sober 
process. If they would occur — and things as strange 
might happen : he reads in the newspapers that an es- 
tate of ten thousand per annum was lately adjudged to 
a man who was working on the road. He has even 
heard of people dreammg that in such a place some- 
thing valuable was concealed ; and that, on searching 
or JWing that place, they found an old earthen pot, 
fhll of gold and silver pieces of the times of good 
King Charles the Martyr. Mr. B. was travelling by 
the mail-coach, in which he met with a most interesting 
young lady, whom he had never seen before ; they were 
mutually delighted, and were married in a few weeks. 
Mr C, a man of great merit in obscurity, was walking 
across a field when Lord D., in chase of a fox, leaped 
over the hedge, and fell off his horse into a ditch. Mr 
C, with the utmost alacrity ai\d kind solicitude, helped 
bis lordship out of the ditch, and recovered for him his 
escaped horse. The consequence was inevitable ; his 
lordship, superior to the pride of being mortified to have 
been seen in a condition so unlucky for giving the im- 
pression of nobility, commenced a friendship with Mr 
C. and in.joduced him into honourable society and the 
road to fortune. A very ancient maiden lady of a laige 
fortune happening to be embarrassed in a crowd, a young 
clereyman offered her his arm, and politely attended 
her home ; his attention so captivated her, that she be- 
queathed to him, soon after, nor whole estate, though 
sne had many poor relations. 

That class of fictitious works called nOTe/j,jthough 
much more hkfr real life than the romances which pre- 
ceded them, (and which are recently, with some altera- 
tions, partly come into vogue again,) is yet full of these 
luckv mcidents and adventures, which are introduced 
as the chief means toward the ultimate success. A 
young man without fortune, for instance, is precluded 
from making his addresses to a young female in a su* 
perior situation, whom he believes not indifferent to 
Aim, until he can approach her with such worldly ad- 
vantages as it might not be imprudent or degrading for 
her to accept. iNow how is this to be accomplished ? 
—Why, I suppose, by the exertion of his talents in 
•ome fair and practicable department ; and perhaps the 
lady, besides, will generously abdicate for his sake some 
of uie trappiaps and luxuries of rank. You really sup- 
pose thia 11 the plan 1 I am sony yoa have to much 



leas genius than a novel-writer. This joong maa b< 
an uncle, who has been absent a long time, oe6a^ 
knew where, except the young man*e lucky iM 
During his absence, the old uncle has gained & x^^ 
fortune, with which he returns to his native land r 
time most opportune for every one, bat a higbwa%^ 
who, attacking him in a road through a wood, is in.tj 
ened away by the young hero, who happens to rif\ 
there at the instant, to rescue and recognize his c^'.i 
and to be in return recognized and made tlw ie^ :i 
ae many thousands as we lady or her iamilr cod 
wish. — Now what is the intended impresaion of lU J 
on the reader*s mind ^ Is he to think it very 64n> u 
he too has some old uncle, or acquaintance at ieak. i 
turning with a shipload of wealth from the £««t l^*'\ 
and veiv denrable that the highwa3rinan shoukl :^ 
one such attempt more ; and very eeriadn thai ui -^ 
case he shall be there in the nick of time to caun J 
that fortune sends 1 One's indignation is excited r *j 
immoral tendency of such lessons to young Taar^ 
who are thus taught to regard all sober, regukr ^ 
for compassing an object with disgust or dc^pood'i.'; 
and to muse on improbabilities till they become nm-i 
enough to expect them, and to be inelaxicboly a>i 
they find they may expect them in vain. It is ir*A^ 
donable that these pretended instructors by exas.i 
should thus explode the calculations and excrba^ j 
manly resolution, destroy the connexion betwc^ e-.i 
and means, and make the rewards of virtue ;m> depri 
on chance, that if the reader does not €»ither ng^. i 
whole fable with contempt, or promise himself !ie sU 
receive the favours of fortune in some simikr «a^ t 
must close the book with the conviction that b*' ::1 
hang or drown himself as soon as he pleases ; ^j:.' i 
to say, unless he has learnt from some^ other so"" i 
better morality and religion than these 'books vii. t^ 
teach him. 

Another deception in respect to means, is the iic i 
with which fancy passes along the train of thrta. J 
reckons to their ultimate effect at a glance, vk.-i I 
resting at the successive stages, and consideniic ^ 
labours and hazards of the protracted process iroa r. j 
point to the next. If a given number of yeare sy «j 
lowed requisite for the accomplishment of an ot'K.j 
the romantic mind vaults from one last day of Der^'-i 
her to another, and seizes at once the whole vr^: i 
of all the intermediate days, without condescer^fi:'* 
recollect that the sun never shone yet on three hu^d^i 
and sixty-five days at once, and that they must be sic^"! 
tokl and laboured one by one. If a favourite plao i^ • i 
be accomplished by means of a certain lai^e arooer: 
property, which is to l>e produced from what ih it .re- 
sent a very small one, tne calculations of a mst^- 
mind can change shillings into guineas, and guinei^ ' ' 
hundreds of pounds, incomparably faster than, m ' ' 
actual experiment, these lazy shillings can be f^ 
pelled to improve themselves into guineas, and j* 
guineas into hundreds of pounds. You remcmk: :t 
noble calculation of Alnaschar on his basket of car>t 
ware, which was so soon to obtain him the SuU' > 
daughter. 

Where imagination is not delusive enough to r 
body future casualties ss effective meaua« it ma? n^ 
repjresent very inadequate ones as competent I* * 
well-balanced mind, no conception will grow tBW< •* 
fav<Arite purpose, unaccompanied by a process A -" 
understanding, deciding its practicability by an esu.- • ' 
of the means ; in a mind under the influence of u^' 
thi^ is a subordinate after-task. By the time tiat l* 
comes to be considered, the projector is too mucfc ^^ 
amoured of an end that is deemed to be in'eat, to t*^ 
don it because the means are Bus3>ecte<i to be Iitv 
But then they must cease to appear little ; for '^"-^ 
must be an apparent proportion between the me^s? i^**-' 
the end. Well, trust the whole concern to this vi^*- 
tic faculty, and presently eveiy insignificant pdttxk d 
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means, and eveiy petty contrivance for their manage- 
ment, will swell inib magnitude ; pigmies and Lillipu- 
tiaos with their tiny arrows will soon grow up into 
giants wielding spears ; and the diffident consciousness 
which was at first somewhat afraid to measure the plan 
against the object, will give place to a generous scorn 
of the timidity of doubting. The mind will most inge- 
ikiously place the apparatus between its eye and the ob- 

1'ect at a distance, and be delighted to find that the one 
ooks as large as the other. 

The consideration of the deluded calculations on the 
effect of insufficient means, would lead to a wide va- 
riety of particulars ; I will only touch slightly on a few. 
Various projects of a benevUent order would come un- 
der this charge. Did you ever listen to the discussion 
of plans for the civilization of barbarous nations with- 
out the intervention of conquest 1 I have, with interest 
and with despair.* That very many millions of the 
species should form only a brutal adjunct to civilized 
and enlightened man, is a melancholy thing, notwith- 
standing the whimsical attempts of some ingenious men 
to represent the state of wandering savages as prefer- 
able to every other condition of life ; a state for which, 
no doubt, they would have been sincerely glad to aban- 
don their fame and proud refinements. But where are 
the means to reclaim these wretched bein^ into the 
civilized family of man 1 A few examples indeed are 
found in history, of barbarous tribes being formed into 
well-oxdered and considerably enlightened states by one 
man, who began the attempt without any power but 
that of persuasion, and perhaps delusion. There are 
perhaps other instances, of the success obtained by a 
small combination of men employing the same means ; 
as in the great undertaking of the Jesuits in South 
America. But have not these wonderful facts been far 
too few to be made a standard for the speculations of 
sober men 1 And have they not also come to us with 
too little explanation to illustrate any general princi- 
ples 1 To me it appears extremely difficult to compre- 
ncnd how the means recorded by historians to have 
been employed by some of the unarmed civilizers, could 
have produced so j^ieat an effect. In observing the 
half-civihzed condition of a lari^e part of the population 
of these more improved countries, and in reading what 
travellers describe of the state and dispositions of the 
various orders of sava^s, it would seem a presumption 
unwarranted by any thing ^e ever saw of the powers of 
the human mind to suppose that any man, c»r any ten 
men now on earth, if landed and left on a savage coast, 
would be able to transform a multitude of stupid or fe- 
rocious tribes into a community of mild intelligence and 
regular industry. We are therefore led to believe thai 
the few unaccountable instances conspicuous in the his- 
tory of the world, of the success of one or a few men in 
this work, must have been the result of such a combinar 
tion of favourable circumstances, tio-operating with their 
genius and perseverance, as no other msn can hope to 
experience. Such events seem like Joshua's srresting 
the sun and moon, things that have been done, but can 
be done no more. Pray, which of you, I should sav, 
could expect to imitate with success, or indeed would 
think it right if he could, the deception of Manco Ca- 
psc, and awe a wild multitude into order by a commis- 
sion from the suni What would be your first expedi- 
ent in the attempt to substitute that regularity and con- 
straint which they hate, for that lawless libeity which 
they love 1 How could you reduce them to be con- 
scious, or incite them to be proud, of those wants, for 
bein^ subject to which they would regard you as their 
inferiors ; wants of which, unless they could compre- 
hend the refinement, they must necessarily despise the 
debility 1 By what magic are you to render visible and 
palpable any part of the world of science or of abstrac- 
tkin, to beings who have hardly words to denominate 

* I here place out of view that religion by which Offlnipocones 
will at lenfih mosfonn lbs world. 



even their sensations 1 And by what concentrated 
force of aU kinds of magic together, that Egypt or 
Chaldea ever pretended, are you to introduce humanity 
and refinement among such creatures as the Northern 
Indians, described by Mr. Heamel If an animated 
young philanthropist still zealously maintained that it 
might be done, I ahould be amused to th^nk how'tbat 
warm imagination would be quelled, if he were obliged 
to make the practical thai. It is easy for him to be ro- 
mantic while enlivened by the intercourse of cultivated 
society^ while resdin^ of the contrivances and the pa- 
tience of ancient legislators, or while infected with the 
enthusiasm of poetry. He feels as if he could be the 
moral conqueror of a continent. He becomes a Her- 
cules amidst imaginary labours ; he traverses untired^ 
while in his room, wide tracts of the wilderness; 
he surrounds himself with savage men, without either 
trembling or revolting at their aspects or fierce excla- 
mations ; he makes eloquent speeches to them, though 
he knows not a word of their language, which language 
indeed, if he did know it, would perhaps be found totaSy 
incapable of eloquence ; they listen with the deepest at- 
tention, are convinced of the necessity of adopting new 
habits of life, and speedily soften into humanity, and 
brighten into wisdom. But he would become sober 
enough, if compelled to travel a thousand miles through 
the desert, or over the snow, with some of these siw- 
jects of his lectures and legislation; to accompany 
them in a hunting excursion ; to choose in a stormy 
night between exposure in the open air and the smoke 
and grossness of their cabins ; to observe the intellec- 
tual faculties narrowed almost to a point, limited to a 
scanty number of the meanest class of ideas ; to find by 
repeated experiments that kia kind of ideas could neither 
reach their understanding nor excite their curiosity ; to 
see the ravenous appetite of wolves succeeded for a 
season by a stupidity insensible even to the few interests 
which kindle the utmost ardour of a savage ; to witness 
loathsome habits occasionally diversified by abominable 
ceremonies ; or to be for once the spectator of some 
of the circumstances which accompany the wars of 
savages. 

But there are many more familiar illustrations of the 
extravagant estimate of means. One js, the expect** 
tion of far too much from mere direct instruetion. This 
is indeed so general, that it will hardly be termed ro- 
mantic, except in the most excessive instaracea. Ob- 
serve it, however, a moment in the concern of education. 
Nothing seems more evident than the influence of exter- 
nal circumstances, distinct from the regular discipline 
of the parent or tutor, in forming the character of youth. 
And nothing seems more evident than that direct in- 
struction, though an useful ally to the influence «f these 
circumstances when they are auspicious, is a feeble 
counteractor if they are malignant. And yet this mere 
instruction is enough in the account of thousands of pa- 
rents, to lead the youth to wisdom and happiness ; even 
that very youth whom the united influence of almost all 
thin^ elso which he is exposed to see, and hear, and 
participate, is drawing with the nnrelazing grasp of a 
fiend to destruction. 

A too sanguine opinion of the efficacy of instraction« 
has sometimes been entertained by those who teach from 
the pulpit. Till the dispensations of a better age shall 
be opened on the world, the measure of efiect which 
may reasonably be expected firom preaching, is to be 
determined by a view of the visible effects which are 
actually produced on congregations from week to week ; 
and this view is far from flattering. One might appeal 
to preachers in general — ^What striking improvemente 
are apparent in your societies 1 When you inculcate 
charity on the Sunday do the misers in your congre^ 
tions liberally open their chests and purses to the die- 
tressed on Monday ! Might I not ask as well, whether 
the rock and trees really did move at the voice of Or 
pheuel Ailer jon have nnveiled even th« aceiier 
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«taraily to th« gaj tad ftivolooa, do you find in more 
Ihso aome nre instances a dignified seriousness take 
place of their follies 1 What is the effect, on the ele- 
ganti ^lendid professors of ChrtstianiW, of your incul- 
cation of that solemn interdiction of their habits, * Be 
not conformed to this world I' Yet, notwithstanding 
this melancholy state of fact^, some preachers, from 
the persuasion of a mysterious apostolic sacredncss in 
the office, or from a vain estimate of their personal ta- 
lents, or from mistaking the applause with which the 
preacher has been flattered, for toe proof of a sklutary 
efiect on the minds of the heaicrs, and some from a 
much worthier cause, the affecting influence of sacred 
truth on their own minds, have been inclined to antici- 

Gte immense effects from their public ministrations, 
elancthon was a romantic youth when he beffan to 
preach. He expected that all must be incTitably and 
immediately persuaded, when they should hear what he 
had to tell them. But he soon discovered as he said, 
that old Adam was too hard for young Melancthon. In 
addition to the grand fact of the depravity of the human 
heart, there are so many causes operating injuriously 
through the week on the characters of those who form a 
oongregation, that a thoughtful man often feels a melan- 
dionr emotion amidst his religious addresses, from the 
leflectioi) that he is making a feeble effort against a 
powerful evil, a single effort against a combination of 
evils, a temporary and transient effort against evils of 
continual operation, and a purely intellectual effort 
against evils, many of which act on the senses. When 
the preacher considers the effect naturally resulting from 
the sight of so many bad examples, the communications 
of so many injurious acquaintances, and hearing and 
talking of what would be, if written, so many volumes 
of vamtv and nonsense, the predominance of fashionable 
dissipation in one class, and of vulgarity in another ; he 
most indeed imagine himself endowed with the power 
a superhuman eloquence, if the instmctions, expressed 
in an hour or two on the Sabbath, and soon forgotten, 
as he might know, by most of his hearers, are to leave 
something in the mind, which shall be through the week 
the efficacious repellant to the contact and contamina- 
tion of all these forces of mischief But how soon he 
would cease to imagine such a power in his exhorta- 
tions, if the greater number of nis hearers could sin- 
cerely and accurately tell htm, toward the end of the 
week, in what degree these admonition!! had affected 
and governed them, in opposition to their corrupt ten- 
dencies and their temptations. What would be, in the 
five or six days, the number of the moments and the 
hwtances in which these instructions would be proved 
to have been effectual, compared with the whole num- 
ber of moments and circumstances to which they were 
JDStly applicable 1 How often, while hearing such a 
week's detail of the lives of a considerable proportion of 
the congreflation. a man would have occasion to say, 
By whose matructions were these persons influenced 
tiiehj v* that neglect of devout exercises, that excess of 
hnty, that waste of time, that avowed contempt of re- 
ligion, that language of profaneness and imprecation, 
those contrivances of selfishness, those paroxysms of 
pasakm, that study of sensuality, or that general and 
obdorate depravity 1 

But thd preacher whom I doom too sanguine, may 
tall me, that it is not b^ means of any force which he 
ofttt throw into his religions instructions, that he ex- 
pects them to be efficacious : but thst he believes a dwine 
aneigy will accompany what is undoubtedly a message 
ftomoeaven. I am pleased with the piety, and the sound 
judgment, (as I esteem it,) with wnich he expects the 
eoBveisaoii of careless or hardened men from nothing 
* - operation of a power strictly divine. But 
'-^d him, that Uie probability, at any given 
ch a power will intervene, must be in pro- 
frequency or infrequency with which its 
actually manifetted in the general couno 



of experience. In other words, it is in p t Pfi o t T H M 
to the number of happy transformatiiMis of cbaraeioi 
which we see taking place under the eflieacj of r&h 
gioos truth. 

Reformers in general are verr apt to trrtxme m 
power of the means by which their theories are to be rt 
aUzhd. They are forever introducing the mtorj of Aick 
medes^ who was to have moved the world if be csski 
have found any second place on which to frfant bis e-- 
gines ; and imagination discloses to moral aod poI/>r. 
projectors a cload-built and truly extiarouodane pos-^c* 
which they deem to be exactly such a convrenieDee n 
their department as the mathematician, whooe cocrery 
with demonstrations had saved part of his remsoc 6sb 
being run away with by his fancy, coofessed to be a ^ 
sideratum in his. This terra firms is eddied the Ocx.- 
potence of Truth. 

It is presumed, that truth must at length, bj the &ni 
of indefatigable inquiry, become generally vtcioneoiw 
and that aU vice, being the result of a mietakeo f^ 
ment of the nature or the means of happtnesa, »t 
therefore accompany the exit of error. Of course, K s 

S resumed of the present times also, or of those mmf- 
lately approaching, that in every sdciety asd erev 
mind wh^re truth is clearly admitted, the reforms «hri 
it dictates must substantially follow. I have the wai. 
confident faith that the empire of truth, advance!; 
under a far mightier agency than a mere philosopo: 
inquiry, is appointed to irradiate the latter ages of a duk 
and troubleti world ; and, on the strength of propbeti: 
intimations, I anticipate its coming sooner, br at iets: 
a thousand centuries, than s disciple of that phiIosop7 
which rejects revelation, as the first proud step lo^vi^ 
the improvment of tlie world, is warranted, by a rtrv 
of the past and present state of mankind, to prrtSan 
The assurance from the same authority is the fouiida*.ks 
for believing, that when that sacred empire shall c^r:- 
spread the world, the virtue of character will correspot^ 
to the illuminations of understanding. But m the |4^ 
sent state of the moral system, our expectations of ije 
effect of truth on the far greater number of the ^m^ 
who shall admit its convictions, have no right to excn^ 
the rules of probability which sre taught by facts, i: 
would be gratifying no doubt to believe, that the sevfisl 
powers in the human constitution are so combined, tks 
to gain the judgment would be to secure the whole aaa. 
And if all history, and all memory of our obeerratioc 
and experience, could be merged in Lethe, it might be 
believed, perhaps a few hours. How could an atteotire 
observer believe it longer 1 Is it not obvious thatvm 
many persons, with a most absolute conviction, by tbcir 
own ingenuous avowal, that one certain course of actuc 
is virtue and happiness, and another, vice and miterj, 
do yet habitually choose the latter 1 It is not improba- 
ble that several millions of human beings are at this 
very hour thus acting in violation of the mws of good- 
ness, while those laws are clearly admitted, not cmly h 
impositions of moral authority, but as the vital principjcs 
of their own true self-interest. " And did not even the 
best men confess a fierce discord between the teodeecin 
of their nature, and the dictates of that truth which 

* The criminal himseir hat the clearest conscioiMnew thAS *>• 
Tlotatea the dictates of his judfment. How liifling is iht m^ 
iHijr which affects to show thai he does not violate them, bf i'- 
leging, that every act of choice must be preceded hj a dewrat- 
nation of the judgment, and that therefore in choosinf an e*u. 
a man does at the time judge it to be on some account pfrFrnb^. 
though he may know k to 1w wrong. It is not to be denied Am iht 
choice does imply such a conclusion of the judgment. But tks 
conclusion is made according to a narrow and aubordmsie sn«e 
of eMimating sood and evil, while the mind » conscious thai, 
judging according to a larger scale, the opposite conciiMoa s 
true. It judges a thing better for immediate pleasure, whirli it 
knows to be worse for ultimate advantage. The criminsl, 
therefore, may be correctly said to act accoi^ing to hit j»i^ 
nient, in choosing it for.present pleasure. But since it is (he fivat 
office of Ihe judgment to deckle what is wisest and bra es tki 
whole, the man may truly be said to act agsinst his joA^weBi, 
who acts In opposition to the conclusion waich ic forms on thii 
Creaisr seals. 
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107 reren 1 Th«y say with St Paul, *That which I 

0, 1 allovv not ; for what I would, that I do not ; bat 

rhat I hate, that I do ; to will ia present with me, but 

ow to perform that which ia good, I find not ; the 

ood that I would, that I do not, and the evil which I 

rould not, that I do.* Every scrioua self-observer re- 

ollects instances,in which a temptation, ozactlv address- 

d to his passions or his habits, has prevailed m spite of 

•xe sternest interdict of his judgment, pronounced at 

le very crisis. Perhaps the most lawful aanctions by 

rhich the judgment can ever enforce its authority, 

rere distinctly brought to his view at the same moment 

^ith its convictions. In the subsequent hour he had to 

eflect, that the ideas of God, of a future account, of a 

forld of retribution, could not prevent him from viola- 

ing his conscience. That he did not dwell deliberately 

n these ideas, is nothing against my argument It is 

n the nature of the passions not to permit the mind to 

Lx strongly and durably on those considerations which 

ippose and condemn them. But what greater power 

han this, is requisite for their faul triumph 1 If the 

tassions can thus prevent the mind from strongly fixing 

»n the most awful considerations when distinctly pre- 

tented, they can destroy the efficacy of that truth which 

presents them. Truih can do no more than diacrimi- 

late the good from the evil before us, and declare the 

consequences of our choice. When this is ineflScacioua, 

ts power has failed. And no fact can be more evident 

han that its power often thus fails. I should compas- 

lionate the self-complacency of the man who was not 

conscious he had to deplore many violations of his own 

clearest convictions. And in trying the efficacy of truth 

m others, it would be found, in numberless instances, 

hat to have informed and convinced a man, may be but 

ittlo toward emancipating him from the habits which he 

lincercly acknowledges to be wrong. There is then 

lo such inviolable connexion as some men have sup- 

K>scd between the admission of truth, and consequent 

iction. And therefore, however great is the value 

>r truth, the expectationa that presume its omnipo- 

ence. without extraordiiiaiy intervention are, romantic 

lelusion. 

You will observe that in this case of trying the effi- 
cacy of the truth on others, I have supposed the great 
)reviou8 difficulty of presenting it to the undersiand- 
ng so luminously as to impress irresistible conviction, 
o be already overcome ; though the experimental re- 
brmer will find this introductory work such an arduous 
indertaking, that he will be ofien tempted to abuidon 
t as a hopeless one. 



LETTER IV. 

OhrtaHamijf Ihe grand mppaitUad Menu 9f rrfarmmg the 
fVorid—Butthmfk tht ReHgioH iUeif bea Commamioo. 
Hon from AeoDCfi, ifu AdwtmuHmtum 9f it Ini htman 
JigenU i»to U eoHMuUred aa a mcrWy Amsmm Mmna^ e»> 
eepting so far om a tpedal Divint Enargy u made to ae- 
company it — Ite eompa^'ativeljf email aueoeea provee in what 
an artremely Hmited meaeure thai Energy aeeompamee i^— 
Imputenee of Man to do what it ieaoeeundnaa-^irraiianal 
to erpeet from ite progreeeive Admnuetration a meaeure 
of euccete ind^itdy earpueeing the jaroeent State of ite 
Operatume, tUi we eee eome Signe of a gnat Change in 
the Divine Crooemment of the Pf^orid^^^^ of Projtete 
to reform manJdnd widoh dieelaim religion — jyothing in 
human Nature to meet and give ifftet to the Sehemee and 
EjtpetHentM of the Moral Revolutiomiiit^tVretehed State 
of that Nature — Sample of the abeurd Eetimatee qf ite 
condition by the irrtligiaue Membere of Soeiety, 

As far as the gloomy estimate of means and of plans 
'or the amendment of mankind may appear to involve 
he human administrBtion of the religion of Christ, I am 
mxious not to seem to fail in justice to that religion by 
which I entire' y believe, and rejoice to believe, that 
nrery improvement of a soblime oider yet awaiting our 



nee must be afi*ected. And I tmat I do not fail, i 
I keep in my mind a moat clear distinction betwi 
Christianity itself as a divine thing, and the adminiatF^ 
tion of it by a system of merely human powers and 
means. These means are indeed of divine appoint- . 
ment, and to a certain extent are accompanied by « 
apecial divine agency. But how far this agency a&> 
companies them is seen in the measure of their success. 
Where that standa arrested, the fact itself is the proof 
that the superior operation does not go farther with 
these means. There it atops, and leavea them to ac- 
compliah, if they can, what remains. And oh, what 
remains] If the general transformation of m*!iltin4 
into such persons as could be justly deemed true disci- 
ples of Christ, were regarded as the object of his reli- 
gion, how mysteriously small a part of that object haa 
thia divine sgency ever yet been exerted to acconn 
plish ! And then, the awful and immense remainder 
evinces the inexpressible imbecility of the meana, when 
left to be applied as a mere human administration. I 
need not illustrate ita incompetency by citing the vast 
majority, the numerous millions of Chnstendoin. n<v the 
millions of even our own country, on whom this rein 
gion haa no direct influence. I need not observe how 
msny pf these have heard or resd the evangelic decla- 
ration ten thousand times, nor with what perfect insoD- 
sibility vast numbers can receive its most himinoua 
ideas, and moat cogent enforcements, which are but 
like arrows meeting the shield of Ajax. Probably each 
religioua teacher can recollect, besides his general ex* 
perience, yery particular instances, in which he has set 
nimself to exert the utmost force of his mind, in rea- 
soning, illustration, and serious appeal, to impress some 
one important idea, on some one class of persons to 
whom it was most specifically applicable ; and has per- 
ceived the plainest indications, both at the instant and 
immediately after, that it was an attempt of the same 
kind aa that of demolishing a tower by attacking it with 
pebblea. Nor do I need to observe bow generally, if a 
momentary improasion ia made, it is forgotten the fol- 
lowing hour. 

A man convinced of the truth and supreme excel- 
lence of Chratianity, yet entertaining a more flattenng 
notion of the reason snd moral dispositions of man 
than the judgment which that religion passes upon them, 
may be very reluctant to admit Sat there is such a &- 
tal disproportion between the apparatus, if I may caU 
it so, of the Christian means as left to be applied by 
mere human energy, and the object which is to be at- 
tempted with them. But how is he to avoid it 1 WiU 
he, m this one excepted inatance, reject the method of 
inference fiom facta 1 He cannot look upon the world 
of facts and contradict the representation in the precede 
ing paragraph, unless his fancy is so illusive as to in- 
terpose a vision, an absolute dream, between his eyes 
ana the obvious reality. He cannot affirm that there 
are No< an immense number of persons, even educated 
persons, receiving the Christian declarations with indif- 
ference, or rejecting them with contempt mingled with 
their carelessness. The right meana are applied, and 
with all the force that human effort can give them, but 
with a suspension, in these instances, of the divine 
agency, — and this is the effect ! While the fact stand* 
out so palpably to view, I am doomed to liaten with 
wonder, when some of the professed believers and ad- 
vocatea of the gospel avowing high anticipations of its 
progressive efficacy, chiefly or solely by means of Uie 
mtnnsic force which it carries as a rational address to 
rational creatures. I cannot help inquiring what length 
of time ia to be allowed for the experiment, which is to 
prove the adecjusry of the mesns independently of an 
extraordinary intervention. Nor can it be impertinent 
to ask what is, thus far, the state of the experiment and 
the success, among those who reject the idea of such 
a divine agency, as a tenet of fanaticism. Miorht it 
not be prudent, to moderate the expressions of con- 
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tempt for the persuasion vrhich excites an importunity 
lor extraordinary influence from the Almighty, till the 
foccess without it shall be greater 1 The utmost arro- 
gance of this contempt will venture no comparison be- 
tween the respective success, in the conversion of vain 
and wicked men, of the Christian means as administer- 
ed by those who implore and rely upon this special 
agencyfof Heaver., and by those who deny any such 
operation on the mind ; deny it in sense and substance, 
whatever accommodating phrases they may sometimes 
emploY' Indeed, has there been any success at all, of 
that high order, to vindicate the calculations of this lat- 
ter class from the imputaton of all that ahould be meant 
by the word Romantic 1 

But, when I introduced the mention of reformers 
and their' projects, I was not intending any reference to 
delusive presumptions of the operations of Christianity, 
bnt to those speculations and scoemes for the amendment 
of mankind which anticipate their effect independently 
of its assistance ; some of them perhaps silently coin- 
ciding with several of its principles, while others ex- 
pzesfuy disclaim them. Unless these schemes bring 
with Uiem, like spirits from Heaven, an intrinsic com- 
petence to the great operation, without being met or 
ai^ed by any considerable degree of favourable disposi- 
tion in the nature of the Subject, it is probable that 
they will disappoint their fond projectors. There is no 
avoiding the ungracious perception, in viewing the ge- 
neral character of the race, that, after some allowance 
for what is called natural affection, and for compassio- 
nate sympathy, (an excellent principle, but extremely 
limited and often capricious in its operation,) the main 
strength of human feeling consists in the love of sen- 
sual gratification, of distinction, of power, and of money. 
And by what suicidal inconsistency are these principles 
to lena their force to accomplish the schemes of pure 
reason and virtue, which, they will not fail to perceive, 
are plotting against them 1* And if they have far too 
perfect an instinct to be trepanned into such an employ- 
ment of their force, and vet are the preponderating 
agents in the human heart, what other active principles of 
It can the renovator of human character call to his ef- 
fectual aid, against the evils which arc accumulated and 
defended by what is st once the baser snd the strong- 
er part 1 Whatever principles of a better kind there 
may be in the nature, they can hold but a feeble and 
inert existence under the predominance of the worse, 
and could make but a faint insurrection in favour of the 
invading virtue, the very worst of them may indeed 
■eem to become its allies when it happens, as it occa- 
sionally will, that the course of action which reforming 
virtue forces, falls in the same line in which these 
meaner principles can promote their interests. Then, 
and so far, an unsound coincidence may take place, apd 
the external effect of those principles may be clad in 
necioos snpearances of virtue ; but the moment that 
the reforming projector summons their co-operation to 
a service in which they must desert their own object 
and their corrupt character, they will desert Mm, As 
long as he is condemned to depend, for the efficacy of 
his schemes, on the aid of so much pure propensity as 
he shall find in the corrupted subject, he will be nearly 
in the case of a man attempting to climb a tree by lay- 
ing hold, first on this side, and then on that, of some 
rotten twig, which siill breaks off in his hand, and lets 
him fall among the nettles. 

Look again to the state of facts. Collective man 
is human nature ; and the conduct of this assemblage, 
under the diversified experiments continually made on 
it, expresses its true character, and indicates what may 
be expected from it. Now then, to what principle in 

* I am here reminded of the Speniah Btnry of a village where 
Ihs devil, having made the people exceasively wicked, was 

Cnished by being compelled to eesiime the appearance and 
bit of a friar, and to prearh ao eloquenily, in apiie of hia in< 
ianial repugnance and rage, that the inhabltaoib were complete- 



human nature, as thus illustrated by trial, could jc^ 
with confiilence appeal in favour of any of the great ad- 
jects which a benevolent man desires to see accxmi 
plished 1 If there were in it any one grand prmcpis 
of goodness which an earnest call, and a great oco- 
sion, would raise into action, to assert or redeem tie 
character of the species, one should think it -would ht 
what we call, incorrectly enough. Humanity. Cea- 
sider then, in this nation for instsnce, which extols m 
own generous virtues to the sky. what lirely and n- 
tional appeals have been made to the vrhole cm^ 
munity, respecting the slave trade, *^ the condiCiS 
of the poor, and the hateful mass of cruelty in- 
flicted (m brute animals, not to glance toward *Ji? 
horrid sacrifices in that temple of Moloch naoiC 
honourable war which has been kept open more thas 
half the past century ; — appeals substantially in vaa; 
And why in vain 1 If humanity were a powerful pmr 
ciple in the nature of the community, they v^oold scr^ 
in contempt of knowledge, expostulatioti, and speca- 
clea of misery, persist in the most enormous rioUumm 
of it. Why in vain 1 but plainly becaaae there is set 
enough of the virtue of humanity, not even in what s 
deemed a highly cultivated state of the human nat^jrc, 
to answer to the pathetic call. Or if this be not \ie 
cause, let the idolaters of human divinity call, like ik 
worahippers of Baal, in a louder voice. Their succea 
will too probably be the same ; they will obtain no ex- 
traordinary exertion of power, though they cry free. 
morning till the aetting sun. And meanwhile the ob- 
server, who foresees their disappointment, woald tiunk 
himself warranted, but for the melancholy feeling ita 
the nature in question is his own, to mock their expec- 
tations, — You know that a multitude of exemptficv 
tions might be added- And the thought of so musj 
great and interesting objects, relating to the humm 
economy, aa a sober appreciation of means seenu to 
place beyond the reach of the moral revolutionist,^ wiH 
often, if he has genuine benevolence, make him s^l 
He will repeat to himself, * How easy it is to coocei-ve 
these inestimable improvements, and how nobly \hej 
would exalt my species ; but how to work them incs 
the actual condition of man ! — Are there somewhere m 
possibility,* be will ask, * intellectual and moral engioes 
mighty enough to perform the great process 1 'Vvbere 
in darkness is the sacred repository in which they he * 
What Marratont shall explore the unknown way to it * 
The man who would not be glad, in exchange ior 
the discovery of this treasury of powers, to shut up iat 
ever the mines of Potosi, would deserve to be mimnr- 
ed as the last victim of those deadly caverns.* 

But each speculative visionary thinks the discoTor 
is made 1 and while aurveying his own great magaxine 
of expedients, consisting of Forlunatus*s cap, the p^ 
losopher*s stone, Aladdin*s lamp, and other equally effi- 
cient articles, he is confident that the work mav 
speedily be done. These powerful instramenis of loe- 
horation perhaps loae their individual names under tfat 

* Happily thia topic of accuaation is in a •measure now 9A 
aside : out it would have remaineti aa immoveable aa the coc> 
tinent of Africa, if the Le? islature had noc been fhrred mut i 
conviction thai, on the wiiole, the alave trade was not adne- 
tareotia in point of pecuniary inien*ai. At least the ginlt wwtf 
ao have remained upon the nation arting in It* CMpacnjofa 
state. — Thi« note ia added aubeequeniiy to the flrei Mitiion.— fe 
may be aubjoined, m qualification of the reproach relative ioii» 
next article,— the condition of the poor— that during a later r«> 
rtod, there has been a great increase of the attention and exr^ 
tion <nrecled to that condition j which haa, nevenhelew, becem 
worse. 

t It is obvioua that I am not auppnaing thin moral revoluticA- 
ist to be armed with any power but that of pcreuasion. If bt 
were a monarch, and poeseaaed virtue and talents equal to In 
power, the case would be materially different. Even then, U 
would accom|iliah but little compared with what he could iib«> 
gine, and would deaire; yet, to all human appeararxv, to 
might be the instrument of wonderAilly chanfinfr the rnnditka 
of society within hn empire. If the aoul of Alfred could man 
10 the eanh t 

I Spsdalor, Vq 96. 
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^neral denomination of Philosophy, a term that would 
M venerable, if it could be saved from the misfortune 
»f being hackneyed into cant, and from the impiety of 
iubstitutinff its expedients in the place of divine power. 
But it is of little consequence what denomination the 

Crojectora assume to themselves or their schemes : it is 
y their fruits Uiat \ve shall know them. Their work 
ia before them ; the scene of moral disorder presents 
to them the places which they are to stop, the moun- 
tain which they are to remove, the torrent which they 
are to divert, the desert which they are to clothe in vei^ 
dure and bloom. Let them make their experiment, and 
add each his page to the gloomy records in which expe- 
rience contemns the folly of imagination.* 

All the speculations and schemes of the sangnine 
projectors oi all ages, have left the world still a prey to 
infinite legions of vices and miseries, an immortal band, 
which has trampled in scorn on the monuments and the 
dust of the self-idolixing men who dreamed, each in his 
day, that they were bom to chase these evils out of the 
earth. If these vain demigods of an hour, who trusted 
to change the world, and who perhaps wished to change 
it only to make it a temple to their fame, could be 
awaked from the unmarked graven into which they 
sunk, to look a little while round on the world for some 
traces of the success of their projects, would they not be 
eager to retire again into the chambers of death, to hide 
the shame of their remembered presumption? The 
wars and tyranny, the rancour, cruelty, and revenge, 
together with all the other unnumbered vices and 
crimes with which the earth is still infested, are enough, 
if the whole mass could be brought within the bounds 
of any one even the most extensive empire, to consti- 
tute its whole population literally infemals, all but their 
oemg mcarnate, and that indeed they would soon, 
through mutual destruction, ce&se to be. Hitherto the 
fatal cause of these evils, the corruption of the hu- 
man heart, has sported with the weakness, or seduced 
the strength, of ail human contrivances to subdue them. 
Nor do I perceive any signs as yet that we are com- 
mencing a better era, in which the means that have 
failed before, or the expedients of a new and more 
fortunate invention, shall become irresistible, like the 

* In readme lately aome part of a tolerably well-wrtuen book 
published a (ew year* aince, I came to the following pa^aage, 
which, ibottfh in connexion Indeed with the aubjectofelnctiona, 
expret«e« the author'* i^eneral opinion of the aute of aoclety, 
and or the meana or exalting it to wiadom and Tirtue. * The 
bulk of the community beyin to examine, to feel, to underatand, 
their ri^ht* and dutiea. They only require the foacerlng care of 
the Philosopher tn ripen them into complete rationality, and fur> 
niiih ihem with the requiaitea of political and moral action.* 
Here I pnueed to indulge my wonder. The foatering care of 
the Phllntopher ! Whv then ia not the Philosopher a))nut hin 
bnainess ? Why doea ne not go and indoctrinate a company of 

Eeasani^ in the intarvala of a ploughing or a harreat day, when 
p will f\nd them far more eager for hla Instructions than for 
drink? Why doea be not introduce himaelf among a circle of 
farmers, who cannot fail, aa he enters, to be very judicloualy 
discussini^, with the aid of their punch and their pipes, the moat 
reflned qiiesiionarearwcting their rithtaand dotiea, and wanting 
but exactly hia aid, instead of more punch and tobacco, to poa- 
aess themselvaa C4*mpletaly of the requiaitea of political and 
mural artinn ? The population of a manufactory, la another 
most promising aominarv, where all the moral and intellectual 
endowments are «o nearly < rtpe,* that he will aeem leaa to have 
the task of rultiTating than the pleaaure of reaping. Even 
nmnni? the company in the ale>houae, though the Philoaopher 
misflit H first be sorry, and might wonder, to perceive a clieht 
meri^e of the moral part of the man In the aensltive, and to find 
in so vocifemua a mood that inquiring reaaon which, ha bad 
suppose 1, would be waiting for him with the ailent. anxiona do- 
cility or a pupil of Pytharoraa, yet he would find a moat pow. 
ertul predisposition to truth and virtue, and there would be erery 
thing to hope from the aocuraej of his logic, the comprehen> 
rivencss of hia viewa, and the beauty of his moral aentlmenta. 
But perhnp^ it will be explained, that the Philoeopher doea not 
roeia to visit all these people in person ; but that baring firal ae< 
cured the source of influence, havinff uken entire posaeaaion of 
princes, nobility, gentry, and clergy, which he expects to do in 
a ftvf short ilme, he will manace them like an electrical ma. 
chine, in operate on the bulk of the community. Either way the 
sehifTement will be ereat and admirable ; the latter erent aeema 
10 hare been predkxed In that aibylllas seaisQCs, <Whea the 
sky bill, ITS nail eaich larks.* 



sword of Michael in our hands. The nature of man 
still * casts ominous conjecture on the whole success.* 
While that is corrupt, it will pervert even the very 
schemes and operations by which the world should be 
improved, though their first principles were pure as 
heaven ; and revolutions, great discoveries, augmented 
science, and new forms ofpolity, will become m ejftet 
what may be denominated the sublime mechanica of 
depravity. 



LETTER V. 

JlatencAsljf R^Ui£an»-^No ComtolaAoH amuUi th§ ntyitefv 
out Eeonomjf hut m oa Atntranet that on ii\/lnitely good 
Being prendet^ and wiU at length open out a new monU 
W'add-'Yet many moral Projectore are aoticUoua to keep 
Ihdr Scheme* for the Amendment of the World deaprofamg 
refertnce to the Almighty — Even good Men are gtuity of 
plaeing too mttcA Dependence on euhordmate Powere and 
Agente TAe Repreeentaiiane in thie Eeeay nU intended to 
. dnredate to na^ung the Worth and U»e of the whole Stock 
ofMeane^ but to reduce them, and the EffeeU to bo^espe^ed 
from them, to a toher Eetimate — A humble T^ing to be m 
Man — Inculcation of devout Submiteion^ and DUigmee^ 
and Prayer— 'Sublime Quality, and indejinite i^^leaey, of 
thie kut. at a Meane-'Conelueion ; bri^/ly marking out a 
few general Charactera of Sentiment and Action to whiAy 
though very, uneommoHy the Epithet Romantie it unjue^ 
applied. 

This view of moral and philosophical proiects, added 
to that of the limited exertion of energy which the Al- 
mighty has made to attend, as yet, the dispensation of 
the gospel, and accompanied with the consideration of 
the impotence of human efforts to make that dispensa- 
tion efficacious where his will does not, forms a melan- 
choly and awful account. In the hours of pensive 
thought, the serious observer, unless he can fully re- 
sign the condition of man to the infinite wisdom and 
goodness of his Creator, will feel an emotion of horror, 
as if standing on the verge of a hideous gulf, into which 
almost all the possibilities, and speculations, and efforts, 
and hopes, relating to the best improvements of roan- 
kind, are brought down in a long abortive series by the 
torrent of ages, to be lost in final despair. 

To an atheist of enlarged sensibility, if that were a 
possible character, how j^ooiny, beyond all power of 
description, must be the long review, and the undefina- 
ble prospect, of this triumph of evil, unaccompanied, as 
it must appear to his thoughts, by any sublime, intelli- 
gent process, converting, in some manner unknown to 
mortals, this evil mto good, either during the course, or 
in the result. A devout theist, when he becomes sad 
amidst his contemplations, recovers a solemn and sub- 
missive tranquillity, by reverting to his assurance of 
such a wise and omnipotent conduct. As a believer in 
revelation, he is consoled by the confidence both that 
this train of evils will be converted into good in the ef- 
fect, and that the evil itself in this world will at a future 
period almost cease. He is persuaded that the Great 
Spirit, who presides over this mysterious scene, has yet 
an energy of operation in reserve to be unfolded on the 
earth, such as its inhabitants have never, except in a 
few momentary glimpses, beheld, and that when his 
kingdom comes, those powers will be manifested, to 
command the chaos of turbulent and malignant elements 
into a new moral world. 

And is it not strange, my dear friend, to observe 
how carefully some philosophers, who deplore the con- 
dition of the world, and profess to expect its meliora- 
tion, keep their speculations clear of every idea of Di- 
vine Interposition 1 No builders of bouses or cities 
were ever more attentive to guard against the access of 
inondatian or fire. If He should but touch their proa- 
pective theories of improvement, they would renounce 
them, as deSIed, and fit only for vulgar fanaticism. 
Theii system of providence would be profaned by tha 
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intrusion of the Aimightr. Min » to cSBctaii apocfaeo- 
«ta for himseif, by t)»e hopeful pioccas of eTheiwiing his 
eorruptions. And should it take sU bat an endless 
■ehes of ages, vices, and woes, to rasch this glorioos 
attainment, patience may sustain itself the while br the 
tliought that when it is leahxed, it will be boidened 
^th no duty of relij^KMis gratitode. No time is too 
long to wait, no cost too dmp to incur, for the tiimnpb 
of proving that we have no need of that one atthboteof 
a Uivinity, which cmtes the enad interest in acknow- 
ledging such a Beii^, tbs benevolence that would 
make us happr. Bjt even if this triumph shoold be 
found nnatt^itvible, the inde p endence of spirit which 
has laboured for it must not at last sink into piety. 
This aHlicted world. Mhb poor tarrestrial citadel of 
man,* is to lock its irates^ and keep its misenes, rather 
than admit the degradation of receiving help from God. 
I wish it were not true, that even men who firmly 
Keiiovo in the funeral doctrine of the divine gdvera- 
■MDt of the world, are often betrayed into the impiety 
#f attaehmir an excessive importance to himan aspenoj 
in its eveni:^. How easily a crejt'ire of iheir own 8p««- 
eies is transU'onned bv a svinpaihenc prde into a god 
before them ! If whit ihoy deem the cauije of truth 
and justice, advances with a aplemLd front of distin- 
guialird names ^»( ictfi»Uiors« or patriots, or military 
heroes, it mutt »h«»n and must theivfore triumph ; no- 
Ihiiitf can w«K«taml such tjlenls, accompanied by the 
aoal of mi many tUilhful adherents. If these shining 
InsecU of ferns are crushed, or sink into the despicable 
i^ailes of corrtip»wv alas, then, for the cause of truth 
and juMK*e ! All this while, ihere »s no aole^nn refer- 
ance lu Ihe » Ule'weil ami onlv l\>tentate.* If, however. 
iKe found-iiKiiu ol* their reluf^nis Uxih have not been 
«Kakeii. ami lh*»Y |Hvme«s anv docilnv to the lessons of 
lime, Ihov will arter a while be Uu^rhl to withdmw their 
4lei»emU*iice sikI o\witkle»H»e tVx»« all sibortlinate agents, 
•ml U.»luUiaUv nyml the 8«jwwe Oein»{ as the only 

lS«»U.»f»* II »« iH»i »»u|»*\*h«iWe, ih»t the jfrand moral 
MuuH»v»»MUMa« iii 4 »»*.»m' «i^' mat be acixKuplwhed in 
a MiAiUM'i l»»»l •>»»» >«»*^* Mi'iSri- lo man bal humMitv 
Aiul M..il*'h»l aJoMiKMi llj« |tf»ae so i»bsimale«y as- 
tnlM>4 10 l»iu»«U \\lM»o»i»r ir»«»*i w erttH«iiHi on the 
yli.lio Oiii |MMUi)« \\w IKmIv %mH ovim-e hw own inter- 
r.»..nu.ii, l.y MviM.l- a< o^mIoi.iIv iiiao|Hmtleiil of human 
..u^Mi •!• »l»*» •»*HW ol lh«« -nil H »»»v ^ »»»•* •«'«^ 

::.,; w.»li Im. I -^^ <»r if l .. •^^J'^uy of m^^^^ 

•Ull lie •.•mmI'H.mI m III.* imtaiia of pmt uomg all of 
::. \ll Iw »-«Mv ho H, palpable a ^^^V^-i;^^^^ 

1m 1 1- rMMl.-l nil iMa-mO'e lolvenKl the 

«r. lUl .Ii*''IhI »Iim .... , MM will llin wilns-ae-of 

C« M I ^ ..- I - -Mrllnile ihoMi lo man^ 

\\IL. II, i.*»mmI )..Mv.iii.M. will not appear 

* ill h* ^•♦J"*' »» »•« MMlM.lflu... application 

* 1"^ IM ; hMM, -.Ml » m.^.mI ll I. riot to do. 

*** -Mhl II l« M.H.MHMMl I., Mi.*.rl«ln H. real 

uwrt'^inul.. '»'*»"";7' , ... 0,,j •Imidiir maehiries 
A ,, > . \*>' '- I; " " ,„, H...h 
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magnifying iu means, inflates its projecU vrifh bopes 

which may justly be called Romantic. The best roe- 

rective of such irrational expectation is an nppeai ta 

experience. Hiere is an immense record of e^ien- 

meats, which wUl tell the power of almost all the en> 

' gines, as worked by hnman hands, in the whole monl 

I magaxine. And if a man expecta any one of them to 

■ produce a greater effect than ever before, it must be 

because the talents of him who repeats the trial, crana- 

cend those of all former experimenters, or else ii*>** i i* i 

the season is more auspicious. 

The estimate of the power of means, obtained by thi 
appeal to experience, is indeed most humiliating : bat 
what then T It is a humble thing to be a man. T!» 
feebleness of means ia, in fact, the feebleness of hm 
that employs them ; for the most inconsiderable meaca, 
when wielded by celeatial powers, can produce tlM 
most stupendous effects. Till, then, the time tbrnfi ar- 
rive for US to assume a nobler rank of existence, we 
most be content to work on the present level of oar 
natorr, and effect that little which we can eflect ; Qxt> 
less it be greater magnanimity and piety to resolve thit 
because our powers are limited to ao only little things 
they shall therefore, as if in revenge for such an eco> 
oomy, do nothing. Our means will do somethings 
that something; is what they were meant to effect m 
oar bauds, and not that something else which we al 
wish thcv would 'effect, and a visionary man preaomes 
thev will. 

This disproportion between the powers and meaai 
which mortals are confined to wield, and the great ob> 
jecta which all good men would desire to accompli&h, 
IS a part of the appointments of Him who determined aB 
the relations in the universe ; &nd He will see to the con- 
sequences. For the present, he seems to say to his sei^ 
vants, * Forbear to inquire why so smalt a part of those 
objects to which I have summoned your activity, ii 
placed within the reach of your powers. Your feeble 
abiUtv for action is not accompamed by auch a capacity 
of understanding, as would be requisite to comprehend 
why that ability waa made no greater. Even if it had 
been made incomparably greater, would there iM>t still 
have been objects before it too vast for its operation ! 
Must not the highest of created beings still have some- 
thing in view, which they feel they can but partially 
accomplish till their powers are enlarged 1 Must then 
not be an end of improvement in my creation, if the 
powers of my creatures had become perfectly equal to 
the ma^tude of their designs ? How mean must be 
the spirit of that being that would not make an effort 
now, toward the accomplishment of something higher 
tiian he will he able to accomplieh till hereafter. Be- 
cause mightier labourers would have been requisite to 
effect all that you wish, will you thereforo murmur that 
I have honoured you, the inferior ones, with the sp- 
pointment of making a noble exertion t If there is bat 
little power in y<'»r hands, is it not because I retain the 
power in mine 7 Are you afraid lest that power should 
fail to do all things right, only because yea ere so little 
made its igstruments! Be grateful that all the work 
is itot to be done without you, and that a God employs 
you in that in which he also is employed. But remem- 
ber, that while the employment is yours, the success is 
altogethrr his ; and that your diligence therefore, and 
not the effect which it produces, will he the test of yvor 
oharacters. Good men have been employed in all a]^ 
under the same economy of inadequate means, and 
what appeared to them inconsiderable success. Go lo 
your laoours : every sincere effort will infallibly be one 
step more in your own progress to a perfect state ; and 
as to the Cause, when / see it necessary for a God to 
interpose in his own manner, T will come.* 

I should deem a train of observations of the melsn- 
eholy hue which shades some of the latter pases of thia 
essay, Uf^oloss, or perha ><« even novioos. were I not co»> 
vinced that a serious exhibition of the feebleness of ho- 
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Ban agency in relation to all great objecta, mi^ht ag^ 
giravate the impreasion, often so faint, of the absolute 
lupremacy of God, of tho total dependence of all mor- 
tal effort on him, and of the neeeaaity of devoutly ro- 
pnling his interventiou at every moment. It might 
promote that last attainment of a zealously good man, 
the resignation to be as diminutive an agent as God 
pleases, and as unsuccessful a one. I am assured also 
that, in a pious mind, the humiliating estimate of means 
ind human power, and the consequent sinking down of 
ill lofly expectations founded on them, will leave one 
lingle means, and that far the best of all, to bo held 
aot only of undiminished but of more eminent value 
than ever was ascribed to it before. Tlie noblest of 
ill human means must be that which obtaina the exer- 
tion of divine power. The moans which, introducing 
no foreign agency, are applied directly and immediately 
to their objects, seem to bear such a defined proportion 
to those objects, as to assign and limit the probable 
effect. This strict proportion exists no longer, and 
therefore the possible effects become too great for cal- 
culation, when that expedient is solemnly employed, 
which is appointed as the means of engaging the divine 
encray to act on the object. If the onlv means by 
which Jchoshaphat sought to overcome his superior 
enemy, had been his troops, horses, and arms,' the pro- 
portion between these means and the end would have 
been nearly assignable, and the probable result of the 
conflict a matter of ordinary calculation. But when he 
said, * Neither know we what to do, but our eyes are 
up unto thee,* he moved (I speak it reverently) a new 
and infinite force to invade the host of Moab and Am- 
nion : and the consequence displayed, in their camp, 
the difference between an irreligious leader, who could 
fight only with arms and on the level of the plain, and a 
pious one. who could thus assault from Heaven. It 
may not. T own, be perfectly correct, to cite, in illus- 
tration of the eflficacy of prayer, the most wonderful 
ancient examples. Nor is it needful, since the expo- 
rience of devout and eminently rational men, in latter 
times, has supplied a great number of striking instancea 
of important advantages so connected wit*i pnyer, that 
thev dcumed them the evident result of it. This ex- 

B^ricncG, taken in confirmation of the assurances of tho 
ible. warrants ample expectations of the efikacy of an 
earnest and habitual devotion;* provided still, as I 
noed not remind you, that this means be employed as 
the grand auxiliary of the oiher means, and not alone, 
till all the rest are exhausted or impracticable. And I 
am con\ inced that every man, who. amidst his serioila 
projects, is apprised of his dependence on God, as com- 
pletely as that dependence is a fact, will he impelled to 
pray, and anxious to induce his serious friends- to pray, 
almost every hour. He will as little, without it, pro- 
mise himself any noble success, as a mariner would 
expect to reach a distant coast by having his sails 
spread in a sta^ation of the air. — ^I have intimated my 
fear that it is viaionary to expect an unusual success in 
the Duman adminutration of^ religion, onleas there are 
unusual omens; now a roost emphatical spirit of 
prayer wouM be such an omen ; and the individual who 
should solemnly determine to try its last possible effi- 
cacy, might probably find himself becoming a much 
more prevailing agent in his little sphere. And if the 
whole, or the greater number, of the disciples of Chris- 
iienity, were, with an earnest, unalterable resolution of 
eech, to combine that heaven should not withhold one 
aingle infiuence which tho very utmost effort of con- 
■pirinff and persevering supplication would obtain, it 
would be the sign that a revolution of the world was at 
hand. 

My dear friend, it is quite time to dismiss this whole 
•ybjact ; though it will probably appear to you that I 

« Htrs 1 shall net bs misondsnuiod to bellevs the nahitiNlt oT 
wbkh have bssn loU ^ dslodsii ikacj, ordsMstablo ta»> 



have not entirely lost and foigotten the very purpose 
for which I took it up, which ceruinly was to examine 
the correctness of some not unusual applications of the 
epithet Romantic. It seemed necessary first to de- 
scribe the characteristics of that extravagance which 
ought to be jgriven up to the charge with some exompli- 
ficationa. The sttempt to do this, has led me into a ' 
length of detail far beyond all expectation. Tho in- 
tention was, next, to display and to vindicate, in an ex- 
tended illustration, several schemes of life, and models 
of character ; but I will not carry the subject any far^ 
thcr. I ahall only just specify, in concluding, two or three 
of those points of character, on which the censure of 
being romantic has improperly fallen. 

One is, a disposition to take high examples for imit»- 
tion. I have condemned tbst extravagance, which 
presumea on the same career of action and success that 
nas been the destiny of some individuals, so extraordi- 
nary as to be the most conspicuous phenomena of histo- 
ry. But this is a very different thing from the disposi- 
tion to contemplate with emotion the class of men who 
have been illustrious for their excellence and their 
wisdom, to observe with deep attention the principles 
that animated them and the process of their attainments, 
and to keep them in view, as the standard of character. 
A man, may without a presumptious estimate of his 
talents, or the expectation of jiassing throu^ any course 
of unexampled events, indulge the ambitiou to resem- 
ble and follow, in the essential determination of their 
characters, those sublime spirits who are now removed 
to the kingdom where they * ahine as the stars for ever 
and ever.' 

A striking departure from the order of custom in 
that rank to which a man belongs, by devoting the pri- 
vileges of that rank to a mode of excellence which this 
people who compose it never dreamed to be a duty, will 
by them be denominated Romantic. They will wonder 
why a man that ought to be iust like themselves should 
aflcct quite a difTerent style of life, should attempt 
unusual plans of doing good, should distaste the 
society of^bis class, and should put himself under some 
extraordinary discipline of virtue, though every point of 
his system may be the dictate of reason and conscience. 

The irreligious will apply this epithet to the determi- 
nation to make, and the zeal to inculcate, great extt^ 
tions and aacrificea for a purely moral ideal reward. 
Some gross and palpable (uixeis requisite to excite their 
energies ; and therefore self-denial re^id by conscience, 
beneficence, without fame, and the delight of resembluig 
the Divinity, appear very visionary felicities. 

The epithet will often be applied to a man who feels 
it an imperious duty, to realize, an &r as possible, and 
as soon as possible, every thing which in theory he ap- 
provea and applauda. You will often hear a circle of 
perhaps respectable persons agreeing entirely that this 
one is an excellent principle of action, and that other 
an amiable quality, and a third a sobliroo excellence, 
who would be amazed at your fanaticiam if you were to 
adjure them thus : * My friends, from this moment yon 
are bound, from this moment we are all bound, on peril 
of the displeasure of God, to realize in oorselvea, to the 
last possible extent, all that we have thua applauded.' 
Throuffh some iaUl defect of conscience, there is a very 
general feehng, regarding the hiffh order of moral and 
religious attainmcnta, that thou^ it is a glorious snd 
happy exalution to possess them, yet it is perfectly safe 
to stop contented wncre we are. One is confounded 
to hear irritable persons applauding a character of aetf> 
command ; persons who tnfle away their days admir- 
ing the inatancea of a atrenuous improvement of time ; 
nch persons praising examples of extnordinsiy bene- 
ficence which they know far surpass themselves, though 
without larger moans ; and all expressing their deep 
respoct for tho men who have been most eminent for 
devotional habits ; — and yet apparently with no coik 
sciousnesa that they arc (henuelves placed in e aoleir 
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dectioD of henceforth striTing in earnest to exemplify 
this Tery same pitch of character, or of being condemn^ 
ed in the day of Judgment. 

Finally, in the appKbation of this epithet, bat little 
allowance is generally made for the very great differ- 
ence between a man^s entertaining hi^h designs and 
hopes for himself alone, and his entertaining them rela- 
tive to other persons. It may be very romantic for a 
man to promise himself to effect such designs upon 
others as it may be very reasonable to meditate for hmi- 
self. If he feels the powerful, habitual impulse of con- 
viction, promptine him to the highest attainments of 
wisdom and excellence, he may perhaps justly hope to 
approach them himself, though it would be most extra- 
vagant to extend the same hope to all the persons to 
wlu)m he may try to impart the impulse. I specify the 
attainments o( wisdom and txceUenu^ because, to the 
distinction between the designs and hopes which a man 
Blight entertain for himself, and those which he might 



have respecting others, it is necessary to add a laztSier 
distinction as to the nature of those which he might en- 
tertain only for himself. His extraordinary pUcs ai^ 
expectations for himself might be of such a nature as to 
depend on other persons for their accompiiahment, asd 
might therefore be as extravagant as if other perH»s 
alone had been their object Or, on the contrary thex 
may be of a kind which shall not need the co-op- 
eration of other persons, and may be realized indepeai- 
ently of their will. The design of acquiring inamenss 
riches, or becoming the commander of an army, <n- ihe 
legislator of a uati9n, must in its progress be dependet^ 
on other beings besides the individual, in too ntaor 
thousand points for a considerate man to presunae tbat 
he shall be fortunate in them all. But the schenaes ti 
eminent personal attainments, not being dependent ia 
any of these ways, are romantic only when there is aoise 
fatal intellectual or moral defect in the mind its^wfaicb 
haa adopted them. 



ESSAY IV. 



ON SOME OF THE CAUSES BY WHICH EVANGELICAL RELIOION HAS 
BEEN RENDERED UNACCEPTABLE TO PERSONS OF CULTIVATED TAJSTE. 



LETTERL 

N<Kttr9 of ike DUplaeeneff wUh tMeh soma of iktmoitp^ 
mtiinr ]pWiir8t of Chriatianity aro ragardea by many euU 
tivated M$n who do nU deny or dott6f tho Vnmto Au- 
thority oftho ReUgum—Brirf Notko of Iht 2Vm Evan- 
gtlical, 

MT SSAE rKIBND, 

While this life is passing so fast away, it is striking 
to observe the various forms of character in which men 
choose to spend this introductory season of their being, 
and to enter on its future ffreater stage. If some one 
of these forms is more eligible than 3l the rest for en- 
tering on that greater stage, a thoughtful man will 
aurelv wish for that to be his own ; and to ascertain 
whicn it is, is the most important of all his inquiries. 
We, my fnend, are persuaded that the inquiry, if se- 
rious, will soon terminate, and that the Christian cha- 
ncter will be selected as the only one, in which it is 
wise to await the call into eternity. Indeed the assur- 
ance of our external existence itself rests but on 
that authority which dictates also the tight introduction 
to it. 

The Christian character is simply a conformity to 
the whole religion of Christ But this implies a cordisl 
admission of that whole religion ; and it meets, on the 
contrary, in many minds not denyuig it to be a com- 
munication from ^od. a disposition to shrink from some 
of its peculiar distinctions, or to modify them. I am 
not now to leara that the substantial cause of this is 
that repugnance in human nature to what is purely di- 
yine, which revelation affirms, and all history |>roves, 
M which periiapa some of the humiliating points of 



the Christian system are moro adapted to p rovo ke , thn 
any thing else thst ever came from Heaven. Nor do 
I need to be told how much this chief cause has aided 
and aggravated the power of those subordinate ones, 
which may have conspired to prevent the euccess of 
evangelical religion among one class of persona ; I 
mean persons of a refined taste, and whose feelii^ 
cbnceming what is great and excellent have been dis- 
ciplined to accord to a literary or a philosophical atami- 
ard. But even had there been less of this natural aver- 
aion in such minds, or had there been none, some of ths 
cauaes which have acted on them, would, neverthe- 
less, have tended, necessarily, as far they had any opera- 
tion at all, to lessen the attraction of pure Cfaristiaa- 
ity. — ^I wish to illustrate several of these c&uaea, after 
briefly describing the anti-christian feelmgs in which I 
have observed their efiect 

It is true that many persons of taate have, without 
any precise disbelief of the Christian truth, ao litils 
concern about religion in any form, that the nnthinkii^ 
dislike which they may occaaionally feel to the evangel* 
ical principles hardly deserves to be described. These 
are to be aaaigned, whatever may be their faculties or 
improvements, to the numerous triflers, on whom we 
can pronounce only the general condemnation of irreli- 
gion, their feeling not l^ing sufficiently marked for a 
more discriminative censure. But the aversion to tbs 
evangelical system is of a thote defined character, as it 
exists in a mmd too serious for the follies of the wtxU 
and the neglect of all religion, and in which the very 
averaion becomes, at timea, the subject of painful and 
apprehensive reflection, from a conaciousneaa that it is 
an unhappy aymptom, if that view of the subjects br 
which it ia excited, has really the sanction oi divios 
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«yelation. If a person of sach a mind diBcloaed him- 
lelf to yoa, he would describe how the eleTated senti- 
nent, inspirod bv the contemplation of other sublime 
lubjects, is confounded, and sinks mortified into the 
le&rt, when this new subject is presented to his view, 
t seems to require almost a total change of his mental 
labits to admit this as the most interesting subject of 
ill, while yet he dares not reject the authority which 
supports its claims. The dignity of religion, as a ge- 
leral and refined speculation, he may have long ac- 
mowled^d ; but it appears to him as if it lost part of 
hat dignity, in taking the specific form of the evangeli- 
al system ; just as if an ethereal being were reduced 
o combine his radiance and subtlety with an earthly 
latare. He is aware that religion in the abstract, or, 
Q other words, the principles which constitute the obli- 
;atory relation of all intelligent creatures to the Su- 
preme Being, must receive a special modification, by 
neans of the addition of some other principles, in or- 
ier to become a peculiar religious economy for a 
particular race of those creatures, especially for a little 
md a guiltv race. And the Christian revelation assigns 
he principles by which this religion in the abstract, the 
eligion of the universe, is thus modified into the pecu- 
iar form required for the nature and condition of man. 
)ut when he contemplates some of these principles, 
vhich do indeed place our nature and condition in a 
'ery humbling point of view, he can with difficulty 
.void regretting that our relations with the Divinity 
ihould Im fixed according to such an economy. The 
[ospel appears to him like the image in Nebuchadnez- 
.ar*s dream^ refulgent indeed with a head of gold ; the 
ubliine truths which are indqwndent of every peculiar 
lispensation are luminously exhibited ; but tne doc- 
rines which are added as descriptive of the peculiar 
'ircumstances of the Christian economy, appear less 
plendid, and as if descending towards the Qualities of 
ron and clay. In admitting this portion of tne system 
JB a part of the truth, his feelings amount to the wish 
hat a different theor)[ had been true. It is therefore 
vith a degree of shrinking reluctance that he some- 
imes adverts to the ideas peculiar to the gospel. He 
vould willingly lose this specific scheme of doctrines 
n a more general theory of religion, instead of resifn- 
ng every wider speculation for this scheme, in which 
3tod has comprised, and distinguished by a very pecu- 
iar character, all the religion which he wills to be 
mown, or to be useful, to our world. He would gladly 
ivade the conviction that the gospel is so far from be- 
ng merely one of the mod<^ or merely even the best 
if the modes, of religion, that it is, as to us, the com- 
prehensive and exclusive mode ; insomuch that he 
vho has not a religion concordant with the New Testa- 
nent, is without a religion. He suffers himself to i>as8 
he year in a dissatisfied uncertaintv, and a criminal 
leglect of deciding whether his cold reception of the 
ipecific views of Cnristianity will render unavailing his 
egard for those more general truths respecting the 
Deity, moral rectitude, and a future state, which are 
lecessarily at the basis of the system. He is afraid to 
ixamine and determine the question, whether it will be 
tafe to rest in a scheme composed of the generalprin- 
:iples of wisdom and virtue, selected from the Coris- 
ian oracles and the speculations of philosophy, harmo- 
liacd by reason, and embellished by taste. If it were 
lafc, he would much rather be the dignified professor 
>f such a philosophic refinement of Christianity, than 
field himself to be completely humbled into a submis- 
live disciple of Jesus Christ. This refined system 
would be clear of the unwelcome peculiarities of Chris- 
Uan doctrine, and it would also allow some different 
ideas of the nature of moral excellence. He would not 
bo so explicitly condemned for indulging a disposition, 
to admire and imitate some of those models of charac- 
ter, which, however opposite to pure Christian excel- 
lence, the worid has always idolized. 



I wish I could display in the most forcible manner, 
the considerations which show how far such a state of 
mind is wrong. But my object is, to remark on a few 
of the causes which may have contributed to it. 

I do not, for a moment, place among these cause* 
that continual dishonour which the religion of Christ 
has suffered through the corrupted institutions, and the 
depraved character of indiviauals or communities of 
what is called the Christian world. Such a man as I 
have supposed, understands what its tendency and dic- 
tates really are, so far at least that, in contemplating 
the b^otry, persecution, hypocrisy, and worldly ambi- 
tion| which have stained, and continue to stain, the 
Christian historv, his mind instantly dissevers by a de- 
cisive glance of thought, all these evils, and the pre- 
tended Christians who are accountable for them, m>m 
the religion which is as distinct from them as the Spirit 
that pervades all things is pure from matter and from 
sin. In his view, these odious things and these wicked 
men that have arrogated and defiled the Christian 
name, sink out of sight through a chasm, like Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram, and leave the camp and the cause 
holy, though they leave the numbers small. It needs 
so very moderate a share of discernment, in a Protes- 
tant country at least, where a well-known volume ezh i- 
bits the religion itself, genuine and entire as it came 
from heaven, to perceive the utter disconnexion and 
antipathy between it and all these abominations, that 
to take them as congenial and inseparable, betrays, in 
every instance, a detestable want of principle, or a piti- 
able want of sonse. The defect of cordiality toward 
the religion of Christ, in the persons that I am accus- 
ing does not arise from this debility or this injustice. 
They would not be less equitable to Christianity than 
they would to some estimable man, whom they would not 
esteem the less because villains diat hated him, knew, 
however, so well the excellence of his name and cha- 
racter, as gladly to eitiploy them to aid their schemes, 
or to shelter their crimes. — ^But, indeed, these remarks 
are not strictly to the purpose ; since the prejudice 
which a weak or corrupt mind receives from such a 
view of the Christian history, operates, as we see by 
facts, not discriminatively against particular character- 
istics of Christianity, but against the whole system, 
and leads toward a denial of its divine origin. On the 
contrary, the class of persons now in question fully 
admit its divine authority, but feel a deep dislike to 
some of its most peculiar distinctions. These pecu- 
liarities they may wish, as I have said, to refine awav ; 
but in moments of impartial seriousness, are constrain- 
ed to admit the conviction, or something very near the 
conviction, of their being inseparable from the sacred 
economy. This however fiuls to subdue or conciliate 
the heart ; and the dislike to some of the parts has 
o(Un an influence on the affections in regard to the 
whole. That portion of the system which they think 
they eould admire, is admitted with the coldness of a 
mere speculative assent, from the intruding recollection 
of its being combined with something else which they 
cannot admire. Those distinctions from which they 
recoil, are chiefly comprised in that view of Christian- 
i^ which, among a lar^ proportion of the professon 
of it, is denominated, m a somewhat specinc sense, 
£van^lical ; and therefore I have adopted this deno- 
mination in the title of this letter. Christianity, taken 
in this view, contains — a humiliating estimate of the 
moral condition of man, as a being radically corrupt^ 
the doctrine of redemption from that condition by the 
merit and sufferings of Christ — the doctrine of a di- 
vine influence being necessary to transform the charac- 
ter of the human mind, in order to prepare it for a 
higher station in the universe— and a grand moral pe- 
ciuiarity by which it insists on humility, penitence, and 
a separation from the spirit and habits of^ the world.—- 
I do not see any necessity for a more formal and am- 
plified description of that mode of understanding 
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Chnttkautj which fats iMoiDed the distinctiTe epithet 
Evwigelical ; and which is not, to say the least, more 
^■ cnui inatiYelT drwnated among the scoffing part of 
the wits, critics and tneolc^ians ofthe day, bj toe terms 
Fanatical, Calnnistical, Melbodistical. 

I may here notice that, though the greater share of 
fbe injoTioas inflaences on which I mav remark operates 
more pofntedly against the peculiar doctrines oi Chris- 
tianity, yet some of them are fatally hostile to that nuh 
ral spint which is ao essentiaHy inherent that the re- 
ligion mast partly retain it, even when reduced as far 
as it can be toward the condition of a mere philosof^u- 
eal theory. And I woald obserrc, finally, tnat though 
I have specified the more refined and intellectual class 
of minds, as indisposed to the religion of Christ by the 
caoses to which T refer, and though I keep them chiefly 
in view, yet the influence of some of these causes ez- 
teads to many persons of subordinate mental rank. 



LETTER n. 

Om^tkB Camaet &flhi Digpiaetneff ia^that CMtfcmto, U- 
mg tkg RtUgwm ^ a grttH Nwmber •fPtrmnu •ftovJk 
md tmemitiviud Mmd: premmia iU Doetme$ t9 tht wm 
•fJdum ^ TomU anndatetf with tht Charaeteri$liea t^thoae 
ifindt; and though tome ParU of the Religion inatantane^ 
muly redeem thenuelvee/rom that Atociation by Umr phiU 
MBp/Ue Dignity, other ParU may require a eoneiderahie 
Bj^art to delateh them from it — TAu eaeily done ifihf. Men 
sn^aitfe werejtowerfuUy p re-^eeu p ied and affeeied by the Ar> 
■ffwn — R^fleetianM of one of Mem m tki§ Cao» But the 
jiien of Taate nmo in ^meotion are noi in tku Case SevO' 
ml Speafic Cauaee of tnjwrioue Impreeeionfrtmi thie Ateo* 
daiion of Svangeiical boctrinea and SeiSmenta mth the 
mtelteetual Littleneaa of the Pereona entertaining them— 
Their Dejlrieney and DielUve of aliatrictly ioieUeeitual E*- 
ereiat on Religion — Tf*etr reducing the vohole ofReiigion to 
erne or Aw fopommie NnAama and eontinuaUy dweUing en 
the m The perfect Ind^erenee of eome of them to genmd 
MTnmeUdge, eoen when not dettitute of Meana of acquiring 
ii; and the conaequtnt voluntary and contented Poverty qf 
the ureligioua Idetu and Language— 'Their Admiration of 
Thingt in a Uterary Sen»e utterly bad'-~Their '^"^^dncency 
m their Drfldenaea — Thar ivjudidoua H'A .la ana ovr«- 
w wri ss thar unfortunate Metaphora and 8imilea—^8ug- 
geaHon to reUrioua Teachera that they ahoald not run to ita 
hat peeaUiU Eetmt the Parallel between the Pleamtrmof 
Pie^ mnd thoae of Eating and Drinking — dfyehief of eueh 
Practieee 'Ejfhet qf the ungraeioua CoUmon between wi- 
ealtivated Seniora and a young Peraon of Uterary and 
Phiheophie Taate — Ematulation with thia intmeetual 
rung Peraon, on the r\My and Ovitt of aufering hia 
find to take the impreaaion of Eoangelieid Religion from 
m Thing which he htowe tobeinfenarto that Religion it- 
ilf, M eshibited bp the Nem Tntamtnt^ and by the 
* of ita fXectpUa, 



Seni 
tnA 



In the Tiew of an intelligent and honest mind the re- 
Ugion of Christ stands as clear of all connexion with 
tte corruption of men, and churches, and ages, as when 
it was first rerealed. It retains its purity like Moses 
m Egypt, or Daniel in Babylon, or tne Saviour of the 
world nirosclf, while he mingled with scribes and phar- 
isees, or publicans and sinners. But though it thus 
bstantly and totally separates itself firom ul appear- 
ance of relation to the vices of bad men, a degree of 
efllort may be required in order to display it, or to view 
it, m an equally perfect separation from the weakness 
of good ones. It is in reality no more identified with 
the one than with the other ; its essential sublimity is 
it bcapable of bein^ reduced to littleness, as its purity 
is of uniting with vice. But it may hare a vital con- 
nexion with a weak mind, while it necessarily disowns 
a wicked one ; and the (^ualitioa of that mind with 
iwhich it confessedly unites itself, will much more seem 
to adhere to it, than of that with which all its principles 
|4ainly in antipathy. It will be more natural to take 
those persons who are acknowledged the real subjects 
«f its influence as illustrations as its nature, than those 



OD whom it is the heaviest rffyroadi that thej y e *md 
to be its firienda. The percepboii of its nature eai 
dignity most be very vivid, in the man who can ohsem 
it m its state of iotimate combination with the thouehsi, 
affections, and hogoage of ita disciplea, vrithoat Icti^ 
sight for one moment of its eaeential qualities and La^ 
tre. No possible associationa indeed can Himmwh die 
grandeur of aome parts of the Chriatian sjmt^em. Taa 
doctrine of immortality, for instance, cannot be rvdsee^ 
to take even a transient s^ieanince of littleoeaa, by i^ 
meanest or moot nncooth words and images that sta! 
ever he employed to re p re sen t it. But toere are ease 
other points of the system which have not tlic same «• 
vious philosophic sublimity. And these principiey et 
capabUi of acquiring, from the mental d«dects of ihs 
believers, soch associatiooa as will give s cbafac» 
very difierent from our common ideas of sublimity so« 
much as they constitute of the evangelical ecooasr. 
One of the causes, therefore, which I meant to Doota 
as having excited in persona of taste a sentiniem s- 
favourame to the reception of evang^ical religkae, s 
that this is the religion of many vreak and onciutiTkBFd 
minds. 

llie schools of philosophy have been co mp osed d 
men of superior faculties and extenaiye accomj^ji^- 
ments, who could sustain, by eloquence and capscj«ia 
thought, the dijg[nity of the favourite themes ; ao tkit 
the proud distinctions of the disciples and adrocata 
appeared aa the sttributes of the doctrines. The adefH 
could attract refined and a^iring spirits, by pi> 
claiming that the temple of theer goddess was not prs- 
laned by being a rendexvoua iot vulgar men. Da ^ 
contrary, it is the beneficent distinction of the gospci. 
that notwithstanding it is of a magnitude to int<7c« 
and to aurpasa angeuc investioation, (and there/ore as- 
suredly to pour contempt on the pride of haznan ias^ 
ligence that rejects it for its meknnees^) it is yet meet, 
expressly sent to the class which philosophers have sr 
ways despised. And a good man feels it a cause of 
grateful joy, that a communication has come from hea- 
ven, adapteid to effect the happiness of multitudeik ■ 
spite of natural debility or neglected education. He a 
grateful to him who has * hidden these things from ibs 
wise and prudent, and revealed them to babes.' whik 
he observes that confined capacitiea do not preclodf tW 
entrance, and the permanent reaidence, of that sacred 
combination of truth and power, which finds no p!ac« 
in the minda of many philosophers, and wits, and states- 
men. But it is not to be denied that the natural coa 
sequence follows. Contracted and obscure in its abode, 
the inhabitant will appear, as the sun through a mistr 
aky, with but little of ita ma^ificence, to a man wts 
can be content to receive hia impression of tho inteiiec- 
tual character of the religion from the mode of its mw* 
festation from the minds of its disciples ; and in doEn^ 
so, can indolently and perversely allow himself to re- 
gard the weakest mode of its displaying itself, as Of 
truest ima^. In taking such a dwelling, the reli^va 
seems to imitate what was pro,ohe9«f>d of ita author, 
that, when he should be aeen, there would be no \>f^\iXt 
that he ahould be deaired. This humiliation is inetia- 
ble ; for unless miracles are wrought, to impart to tk 
less intellectual disciples an enlargra power of thinking, 
the evangelic truth must accommodate itaelf to the £- 
mensions and unrefined habitudes of their minds. Asd 
periiaps the exhibitions of it will come forth with mois 
of the character of those minds, than of its own celestial 
distinctions : insomuch that if there were no dedazt* 
tion of the sacred system, but in the forms of concep- 
tion and language in which they declare it, even a eaa> 
did man mi^t hesitate to adnut it aa the most glorioia 
gift of Heaven. Happily, he finds its quality decltic4 
b^ other oracles ; but while from them he receives it ia 
his own character, he ia tempted to wish he could de- 
tach it from all the associations which he feels it has 
acquired from the hombler exhibition. And ho does bm 
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mtly wonder that other men of die eame intellectual 
ibits, and with a less candid and profound solicitade 

I receive with simplicity every thing that really cornea 
om God, should have admitted an injurious impree- 
on from these associations. 

They woald not make this impression on a man al- 
iady devoted to the reign of Jesus Christ. No passion 
lat has become predominant is ever cooled by any 
ling which can be associated with its object, while 
lat object itself continues unaltered. The passion is 
ven wiUing to verify its power, and the merit of that 
rhich interests it, by sometimes letting the unpleas- 
ig associations surround and touch the object for an 
istant, and then chaaing them away ; and it welcomes 
dtfa aagmented attachment that <A>ject coming forth 
om tfaem unstained ; as happy spirits at the ust day 
rill receive with joy their bodies recovered from the 
oat in a state of purity that will leave every thing be- 
mging to \he dust behind. A zealous Christian ex- 
Its to feel in contempt of how numy counteracting 
ircumstances he can still love his relidon ; and that 
Ins counteraction, by exciting his understa'ttding to 
lake a more defined estimate of its excellence, has but 
lade him love it the more. It has now pre-occupied 
ven those avenues of taste and imagination, by wnich 
tone the ungncioos effect of aasociaiions could have 
een admitt^. The thing itself is close to bis mind, 
nd therefore the causes which would have misrepre- 
enied it, by coming between, have lost their power. 
Ls he hears the sentiments of sincere Christianity 
rom the weak and illiterate, he says to himself — ^All 
tiis is indeed little, but I am happy to feel that Uie sub- 
set itself is great, and that this humble display of it can- 
ot make it appear to me. different from what I abso- 
jtely know it to be ; any more than a clouded atmos- 
here can diminish my impression of the grandeur of 
tie heavens, after I have so oflen beheld the pure azure, 
nd the host of surs. I am glad that it has in this man 

II the consolatory and all the purifying efficacy, 

rhich I wish that my more elevated views of it mav 

ot fail to have in roe. This is the chief end for which 

divine communication csn have been granted to the 

/orld. If this religion, instead of being designed to 
aake its disciples pure and happy amidst their little- 
ess, had required to receive lustre from their mental 
ignity, it would have been sent to none of us. At 
sast, not to mo ; for though I would be grateful for an 
rder of ideas somewhat superior to those of my uncul- 
ivated fellow Christian, I am conscious that the no- 
)lo8t forms of thought, in . which I apprehend, or could 
epresent, the subject, do but contrsct its amplitude, do 
lut denross its sublimity. Those superior spirits who 
re said to rejoice over the first proof of the efficacy of 
ivino truth, have rejoiced over its introduction, even 
n so humble a form, into the mind of this man, and 
irobably see in fact but little difference, in point of 
peculative gn^atness. between his manner of viewing 
jid illustrating it and mine. If Jesus Christ could be 
tn earth as before, ho would receive this disciple, and 
»enignantly approve, for its operation on the heart, that 
Bith in his doctrines, which men of taste might be tempt- 
id to despise for its want of intellectual refinement 
Ind since all his true disciples are desttncKl to attain 
p'eatness at length, the time is coming, when each 
nous though now contracted mind will do justice to 
his high subject. Meanwhile, such as this subject will 
ippesr to the intelligence of immortals, and such as it 
sill be expressed in their eloquence, such it realljr is 
tow ; and I should deplore the perversity of my mmd, 
f I felt more disposea to take the character of the re- 
igion from that style of its exhibition in which it ap- 
)ears hnmiliatedi than from that in which I am assured 
t will be sublime. If while we are all advancing to meet 
the revelations of eternity, I have a more vivid and com- 
prehenaive idea than these less privileged Christians, of 
lbs glory of oar leligioB, as displ^*ed in the New T«i> 



tament, and if I can much more delightfully paiticap^ 
the sentiments which devout eenius has uttered in (he 
contemplation of it, I am therefore called upon to excel 
them as much in devotedness to this religion, as I hivni 
a more luminous view of its excellence. 

Let the spirit of the evangelical system once gain the 
ascendency, and it may thus defy the impressions tend- 
ing to associate disagreeable ideas with its principles ; 
as the angeld in the house of Lot forced away the un- 
worthy assailants. But it requires a most extraordi- 
nary energy of conviction to obtain a cordial receptioii 
for these principles, if such impressions have pre-dccu- 
pied the mind. And that they ahould thus have pre- 
occupied the man of taste, is hot wonderful; if yon 
consider how early, how often, and by what diversidei 
of the same general canse, they may hiave been made On 
him. As the gospel comprises an ample assemblage of in- 
tellectual views, and as the greater number of Christisai 
are inevitably disqualified to do justice to them, ev^ 
in any degree, by the same causes which disqualify 
them to do justice to other intellectual subjects, it ii 
not improbable, that the greater number of expressioni 
which he has heard in his whole life, have been ottori^ 
below the subject. Obviously this is a very acrioUii 
circumstance ; for if he had heard as much spoken on 
any othef intellectual subject, as, for instance, poecrf; 
or astronomy, for which pcrhsps he has a passion, ana 
if a similar proportion of what ne had heard had beeA 
as much below the subject, he would probably have ae« 
quired but little partiality for either of those studies. 
And it is a very melancholy disposition against the hu- 
man heart, that the gospel neeids fewer nnfavourabie 
associations to become repulsive in it, than any other 
important subject. 

The injurious impressions have perhaps struck his 
mind in many ways^ For instance, he has met witli some 
zoaloua Christians, who not only were very sliglitly ac* 
quainted with the evidences of the truth, and too illus- 
trations of the reasonableness, of their religion, but who 
actually felt no interest in the inquiry. Perhaps more 
than one individnal attempted to deter him from purau- 
ing it, by suggesting that inquiry either implies doubt, 
which was pronounced a criminal state of mind, or wilt 
probably lead to it, as a judgment on the profane cun- 
oaity wiuch, on such a subject, was not aatisfied with' 
implicitly believing. It wss thouf^t that an attempt tb' 
examine the fonndation would be UkeW to end in a wish 
to demolish the structure. 

He may sometimes have heard the discourse of sta^ 
cere Christians, whose religion involved no intellectual 
exercise, and, strictly speaking, no tubiect of intellect 
Separately from their feelings, it had no definition, ntf 
topics, no distinct succession of views. And if he or 
some other person attempted to talk on some part of 
the religion itself y as a thing definable and important, 
independently of the feelings of any individuaU and as' 
consisting in a vast congeries of ideas, relating to the 
divine government of the world, to the general nature 
of the economy disclosed by the Messiah, to the distinct' 
doctrines in the theory of that economy, to moral prin- 
ciples, and to the greatness of the future prospocts of 
man, — they seemed to have no concern in thai religion,' 
snd impatiently interrupted the subject with the obser- 
vation — ^That IS not experience. 

Others he has heard continually recurring to two or 
three points of opinion, selected perhaps in conformity 
to a system, or perhaps in consequence of some casual' 
direction of the mdividuars thoughts, and asserted to be 
the life and essence of Christianity. These opinions he 
has heard zealously though not argumentatively defend- 
ed, even when they were not attacked or (questioned. 
If they vfere cslled in question, it vras an evidence not 
less of depraved principle than of perverted judgment 
All other religious truths were represented as deriving 
their authority and importance purely from these, ana 
indeed u deri?ing so little euthority' and importuoe^ 
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^ mstrociezt. Tli«ae haKits ke btgu and continued 
to acquire from books of elegant teDtiment or pkilo- 
aopkical researck, wkich ho road in disregard of tko 
vdvicot pertiaps, to read aoarcely any but works apeci- 
iica% reUgious. To such studies he has again and 
igain returned with an animated rebound from system- 
aOe common-places, whether delivered in private or in 
public instruction ; and has felt the Cull contrast b»> 
tsf een the iocce, lustre, and mental richness, aocomp»- 
nving the moral specolatioDs or poetical visions of ge> 
mus, snd the manner in which the truths of tkegoe- 
pel had been conveyed. He was not serious and Con- 
oit enough to make, when in retirement, aivr delib»> 
aite, trial of abstracting these truths from the shape in 
which they were thus unhappily set forth, in order to 
tee what they would appear in a better. He could easily 
have transferred them into this better form ; or, at least, 
i£ ke could not, ke had but a verv small portion of that 
mental * superiori^ ' of which he was congratulating 
himself that his disgusts were an evidence. But his 
atnee of the duty of doinff this was perhaps less co- 
grntv from his perceiving that the evangelical doctrines 
wore inculcated by his relatives with no less deficiency 
of the means of proving them true, than of rendering 
Ifcem mteresting ; and ne could easily discern that hit 
inatructers had received the articles of their laith im- 
plicitly from a class of teachers, or a religions commu- 
nity., without even a subsequent exercise of reasoning 
to confirm what they had thus adopted. They believed 
these articles through the habit of hearing them, and 
maintained them by the habit of believing them. The 
recoil of his feelinga, therefore, did not alarm hia con- 
■eience with the conviction of its being absolutely the 
tnUh of God, that, under this uninviting form, he was 
nloctant to embrace. Unaided by such a conviction 
already existing in him, and unarmed with a force of 
argument sufficient to impress it, the seriousness, per- 
haps sometimes harah senousiiess, of his friends, incee- 
•antly ssserting his mind to be in a fatal eondition, till 
he should think and feel exactly as they did, waa little 
likely to conciliate his repugnsace. When sometimes 
their admonitions took the mild or pathetic tone, hia 
respect for their piety, and his gratitude for their affec- 
tionate solicitude, had perhaps a momentary effect to 
make him eaniestly wish he could abdicate every intel- 
lectual refinement, and adopt in pious aimplioitj all 
their feelings and ideaa. But aa the contracted views, 
the rude figures, and the mixture of systematic and 
illiterate language, recurred, hia mind would again re- 
volt, and compel him to aay. They cannot, will not, bo 
my mode of religion. 

Now, one wi2kes there bed been some enlightened 
ftiend to say to such a man. Why will you not under- 
stand that there is no necessity for this to be the miids 
of your religion 1 By whet want of aouteneas do you 
fiyl to distinguish between the mode, (a mere extrinsic 
and casual mode,) and the substance 1 In the worid 
of nature you see the same simple elements wrought 
into the plainest and most beautiful, into the most di- 
minntiv'e and the most majestic forms. So the same 
simple principles of Christian troth may constitute the 
basis ol a very inferior, or a very noble, order of ideas. 
The principles themselves have an invariable quality ; 
but they were not imparted to man to be fixed in the 
mind as so many bare scientific propoeitions, each con- 
fined to one single mode of conception, without any 
collateral ideas, and to bo always expressed in one un^ 
siterable form of words. They are placed there in or- 
der to spread out, if I miffht so express it, into *gVMt 
nnUituae and diversity of ideas and feelings. These 
ideas and feelings, forming round the pure, simido prin- 
eiples, will coaespond, and will make those principles 
seem to correspond, to the meaner or more dignified 
inteUectnal rank of the mind. Why will you not pei^ 
eeive that the subject which takes so humble a stf le ia^ 
ill less intellectual belieTQra» unfolds. gM4ov. VW9t-^ 



tioM thfOivHb a gradation of larger end atill hi^n k- 
enlties, and with laciliiy occupiee the whole ca|ac«* 
of the amplcat, in the same manner ae tke ocean £!» i 
golf as easily as a creek ? Through this aeriea a n> 
tains sn identity of its essential principlea, and vp^aa 
progressively a nobler thing onlv by eainiiig a post'SL 
for more n<^y displa^ng itself, why will toq st 
follow it through this gradation, till it reach the pes 
where it is presented m a greatneee of cbazac^s. « 
correspond with the improved st^e of your osu 
Neve^ leer lest the gospel should |»ove not lobeaf 
enough for the elevation of your thonghta. If m 
could attain an intellectual eminence fnnn wktcbiac 
would look with pitv on (ho rank which you at pmoi 
hold, you would stall find the dignity of UussBbjectw- 
cupying vour level, and rising above it. Bo you it^ 
this 1 What then do you think of ench spinta, for s- 
atanoe, aa thooe of Milton and Paecel 1 And bf faff 
many degrees of the intellectual scale shall youis «v- 
paas them, to authorize your feeUng that to be bat 
which they felt to be great t They were often cotscjt^a 
of the magnificence of Christian tmtb filling. ^Sit» 
ing, and exceeding, their faculticrs, and someufie 
wiahed for greater powers to do it justice. Id their U 
bleat contemplations, they did not fe^ their reiLil* "r 
vating Ihe subject, but the subject elevating thejr ni >-• • 
Now, consider that their views of the gospel we/f, * 
essence, the same with those of ite meanest »kc:^ 
disciples ; and that therefore many eentioicnte wi*-. 
by their unhappy form have disgusted you m n:J 
bore a faithful though humble analogy to the ide;' ■• 
those sublime Christians. Why then, while bes:^ 
such sentiments, have yor not lesmt the habit of i^- 
ing upward, by means of this analogy, to the ot^ 's 
atyle of the subject, instead of abandoning tbc su^<;tf- 
itself in the mcoil from the unfortunate mode of r>> 
senting it ? Have you not cause to fear that ^otr t •> 
like goea deeper than the mode of its appetuR.^ 
For, else, would you not anxiously seek, and rejOKt v 
meet the divine subject in that lustre of amv. *"-- 
transfiguration of aspect, by which ite grandeur a ^-^ 
redeemed 1 

I would make a solemn appeal to the undersUiMb: 
and the conscience of such a man. I would ai '* 
him, la it among tho excellences of a mind of laoi 
that it loaes, when the reli^on of Chriet is eoneertti 
all the value of its discriounation ? Do you not i!» 
lutely. know that the littleness which you sec inTcsiai 
that religion is adventitious ? Are you not ccruu ^ 
in hearing the discourse of such men, if they vm vt 
to be found, as those that I have named, the ewva^f^ 
truths would appear to you most sublime, and that ^ 
cannot be less noble in fact than tlwy would appears 
diapLayed from those minds ! But evfm soppofie ^ 
ikey alio faded, and that sU modem ChiistiaDi, wJt- 
out exception, had conspired to give en ueioipresKi^ 
aspect to the subject of their profession, do yoo at^ 
read the New Testament ! If you do, is it ia ot' 
state of susceptible seriousness, without which job «^ 
have no just pmrception of its character ; withoul «b:-ci 
vott are but like an ignorant clown who, happeiucf i^ 
leek at the heavens, perceives nothing morR avnils 
that wilderness of suns than in the row of lamps iN 
the streets 1 If you do read that book in the bcflff 
etate of feeling, I have no compre^nsion of the (V* 
chanism of your mind, if the first perception wooid ^ 
be that of a simple venerable dignity, and if the sectsi 
would not be that of a certain abstract, nods&s^ 
magnificence; a pereeption of something which, befaiB' 

this simplicity, expands into a greatBese hejood i^ 
compass of your mind ; an impression like that wtis 
which A thoughtful man would have looked on thecstf' 
teotnce of mwton, alter he had puhlisbed his dtftf**- 
iisB» feeling a kind of mystical absorption in the aUai0 
to oompirBhend the magnitude of the eopl lesidiog ^ 
lAtkatfonn. When m this atete of seiieui mMII' 
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iflity, litve yon not also percemd, in the claraeter and 
lio manner of the fint aposdea of thia truth, while thoj 
were declaring it, an expreaakm of dignity, altogether 
lifTerent from Uiat*of other diatinguiabed men, and tnoteh 
nore refined and heavenly ! If yoo examined the canae, 
rou perceived that the dignity arose putiy from their 
)eing emploved as living oraclea of thia truth, and attll 
nore from their whole cnaracters being pervaded by ita 
ipirit. And have ^oa not been sometimea conaciona, 
or a moment, that if it possessed your aoul in the aame 
nanncr as it did theirs, it would make you one of the 
DOst elevated of mortala 1 You would then diapUy a 
lombination of aanctity, devotion, diainteieatedneaa, 
superiority to external thinga, energy, and exulting 
lopc, in comparison of which the ambition of a con- 
|ueror, or the pride of a aelf-admiring philoaopher, 
vould be a very vulgar kind of dignity. You acknow- 
edge theae representationa to be juat ; yon allow that 
he kind of sublimitv which yoo have sometimee per- 
eived in the New Testament, that the qualitiea of the 
ipostolic spirit, and that the intellectual and moral great- 
less of some modem Christians, expreae the genuine 
tharacter of the evangelical religion, and therefore 
tvince its dignity. But then, ia it not most diaingenu- 
>U8 in you to allow the meanneaa which yon know to 
te but associated and aeparable, to be admitted by your 
»wn mind as an excoae for ita alienation from what is 
icknowledgod to be the very contrary of meanness 1 
>ught you not to turn on yourself, with indignation at 
hat want of rectitude which resigns you to the effect 
)f these aaaociations, or with contempt of the debility 
vhich triea in vain to break them 1 la it for yon to be 
tffcnded at the mental weakneaa of Christians 1 yon, 
vhose intellectual vigour, and whose sense of justice, 
>ut leave you to aink helpleaa in the fastidiousness of 
jckly taste, and to lament that so many inferior spirits 
lave been consoled and saved by this divine faith as to 
nakc it impossible for you to embrace it, even though 
^ur own salvation depend on it ? At the very same 
ime perhaps this weaknesa takes the form of*^ pride. 
>tt that pride speak out ; it would be curious to hear 
t say, that your mental refinement perhapa fui^hi have 
>ermitted you to take your ground on that eminence of 
he Christian faith where Milton and Pascal atood, if 
\o many humbler beings did not disgrace it, by occn- 
tyina the declivity and the vale. 

But, after all, what need of referring to illustrious 
mmes, as if the claims of that which you acknowledge to 
le from heaven ahould be made to depend on the number 
»f those who have received it gracefully ; or, a^ a ration- 
il being could calmly wait for his taste to be conciliated, . 
»efore he would embrace a syatem by which hie immor- 
al interest ia to be secured 1 Is the difference, aa de- 
clared by the Supreme Authority, between the conae- 
(uences of cordially receiving or not receiving the evan- 
relical system so small, that a solemn contemplation of 
t would not overwhelm you with wonder and mortifi- 
sation that ao subordinate a counteraction could so long 
lave mads you unjust to yours^l And if you avoid 
h<s contemplation, will therefore the difference, and the 
iltimate lose, prove the less serious because you would 
Mt exercise tnought enough to anticipate it ? If the 
consequence should prove to be inexpressibly disas- 
xous, will a perversity of refinement appear a worthy 
;ause for which to have incurred it 1 xou deserve to 
ie disgusted with a divine communication, and to loee 
its inestimable benefits, if you can thua let every thin^ 
lave a greater infiuence on your feelings concerning it 
than ita truth and importance, and if ita accidental and 
icparablo asaocistions with littleness, can counteract ita 
dssential inseparable ones with the Governor and Re- 
deemer of the world, with happiness, and with eternity. 
With what eompaasion you might be justly regarded by 
in illiterate but xoaloua Christian, whose interest in the 
truths of the New Testament at once constitutes the 
iMst felicity here, and carriea him mptdly towaxd the 



kingdom of .hie Father ; while yoq are standing alooli 
and perhapa thinking, that if he and all audi aa he wei^ 
dead, you mighti afSr a while, acquire the spirit wfaiek 
ahould impel you al^ toward heaven. But why do yoa 
not feel vour individual concern in this great aufaiect at 
abaplutely as if all men weite dead, and yon heard alonlft 
in the earth the voice of God ; or, as if you aaw, likfe 
lh» solitsfy exile of Patmoa, an awful appearance of 
Jeaoa Christ, and the viaiona of hereafter 1 What is it 
to yon that many Chriatians have given an aspect of 
littlenese to the gospel, or that a few have displayed it 
in majesty! 



LETTER m. 

Another Caum ihe PecuHarUy of Language adopted in rsS- 
giouM Diacourmi and WrUinK — Clamcal Standard of Ls»- 
guagt~~The theologwal OevUtion from it barhorau^^ 
Swjfrm and Perplaibif of a oenmbU hmthm f^reigntrf 
loAo, hamrig Uamt our ijangwtge aeearding to ito bmt 
Standard o/onir, should be introduced to hear ajnMie etmm 
gdicalDieeourse—DiMtinetive Charaetera oftiua Theotogteut 
I)iatect~-Reaaan$ against emj^otfing it—Competence (^ oar 
tanguags to express all rdtgious Ideas knthout the aid of 
tMs uncouth PecuUarity— Advantages that would attend tks 
Use of the lymguage of mere general Ini^renee, w<M the 
adiBtum of an eatrnufy small Number ^ Wards that m% 
be considered aa neeesaary technical Tenns in TAcolofy. 

Another esuse which I think has tended to render 
evangelical religion leaa acceptable to persons of taste, 
is the pccfdiarity of language adopted m the discoursea 
and books of its teachers, aa well aa in the religions 
correspondence and conversation of Christians. I do 
not refer to any past age, when an excessive auaintness 
deformed the style of composition, both on religion and 
all other subjects : my assertion is respecting the diction 
at present in use. 

The works collectively of the best writers in the lan- 
guage have created and substantially fixed a atandard of 
general phraseology. If any department is exempted 
iTom the authority of this standard, it is the low one of 
humour and bufloonery, in which the writer may coin 
and fashion phrases according to his whinL 6ut in the 
lan^age of higher, and of what may be called middle 
subjects, that authority ia the law. It does indeed al- 
low indefinite varieties of what is called stylo, since 
twenty pure and able writers might be cited, who have 
had each a different style ; but yet there is a certain gene- 
ral character of expression which they have mainly con- 
curred to establish. This compound result of aJI their 
modes of writing is become sanctioned aa the classical 
manner of emjMoying the language, aa the form in 
which it constitutes the most pure general vehicle of 
thought. And, though it is difficult to define this 
standard, yet a well-read person of taste instantly feels 
when it ia transgressed or deserted, and prononncee 
that no classical writer haa employed that phraao or 
would have combined those words in such a manner. 

Now the deviations from this standard must be, fimt, 
by mean or vulgar diction, which is bebw it ; or, se- 
condly, by a barbarous diction, which is out of it, or fo- 
reign to it; or, thirdly, by a diction which, thoug|h 
foreign to it, is yet not to be termed barbaroua, because 
it is elevated entirely above the authority of the stand- 
ard, by a super-human force or maje^y of thought, or a 
super-human communication of truth. 

1 might make some charge against the language of 
divines under the first of mese distinctions ; but my 
present attention is to what seems to me to come under 
the sea>nd character of difference from the standard, 
that of being barbarous. The phrases peculiar to any 
trade, profession, or fraternity, are barbarous, if they 
were not low : they are commonly both. The language 
of law ie felt by every otie to be barbarons in the ec- 
treme, not only by the huge lumber of its teehnf 
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tenai, Imt br its very stnictiire, m such parts of it m 
do not consist of technical tanns. The langaage of 
science is bsrburoas, as far aa it differs arbitrarily, and 
in more than the use of those terms which are indispen- 
sable to the science, from the pure s^neral model. And 
I am afraid that, on the same principle, the accustomed 
diction of evangelical r^igion also must be pronounced 
barbarous. For I suppose it will be instantly allowed, 
that the mode of expression of the greater number of 
erai^elical diyines,* and of those taught by them, ia 
widely different from the standard of general language, 
not only hv the necessary adoption of some pecnOar 
terms, but by a continued and systematic cast of phraso- 
ology ; insomuch that in reading or hearing five or six 
sentences of an OTangelical discourse, you ascertain the 
school by the mere turn of expression, independently of 
any attention to the quality of the ideas. If, in order 
to try what those ideas would appear^ in an altered form 
of worda, you attempted to reduce a paragraph to the 
language employed by intellectual men in speaking or 
writing well on general subjects, you would find it most 
be absolutely a version There is no room and no 
need to collect phrases and quotations ; but you know 
how easily it could be done ; and the specimens would 
give the idea of an attempt to create, out of the general 
mass of the language, a oialect which should be intrin* 
meally spiritual ; and so excessively appropriated to 
Christian doctrine as to be totally unserviceable for any 
other subject, and to become ludicrous when applied to 
it.f And this being extracted, like the Sabbath from 
ihe common course of time, the general range of diction 
is abandoned, with all its powers, diversities, and ele- 
gance, to secular subjects and the use of the profane. 
It is a kind of popery of lan^a^, vilifying every thing 
not marked with the signs of the holy church, and for- 
bidding any one to minister to religion except in conse- 
crated speech. 

Supposing that a heathen foreigner had acquired a 
full acquaintance with our language in its most classi- 
cal construction, yet without leamini^ any thing^bout 
the gospel, (which it is true enough he might do.) and 
that he then happened to read or hear an evangelical 
iiscouTse — ^he would be exceedingly surprised at the 
strange cast of phraseology. He would probably be 
more arrested and occupied by the singularity of the 
diction than by that of the ideas ; whereas the general 
course of the diction should appear but the same as 
that to which he had been accustomed. It should be 
such that he would not oven think of i7, but only of the 
new subject and peculiar ideas which it should present 
to his view ; unless there could be some advantage in 
the necessity of looking at these ideas through the mist 
and confusion of the double medium, created by the 
luperinduction of an uncouth dialect on a plain Isnguage. 
— Or, if he were noi a stranger to the subject, but had 

* Wh«n I MT evmnf«Iica) divines, I concur with th« opinion 
oTthoM, whooeem n considerable, and, in an iiicellectnal and 
Ikerarv vi«w, a hlf hly raapeciable claaa of the wricera who have 
wuftaaodlT taucht Chriatiani*/, to be not strictly eTanselirikl. 
Tbev mien, rather be dennroiiiate«) moral and philoaophical di. 
vines, treating rery ably on tha seneraliiies of religion, and on 
die Chrisitan morals, but not plftcinc the eronomjr ofredemp- 
liMi ezanlv In that lirht In whtch the New TMUmsnt appears 
to ms lo place it. Some of theee have avniiled the kind or dia> 
lect on which I am animadvertlne, not only by meana ofa dic- 
tion more ciasaical and dienifled h the general principles of Its 
■miriura, but also by avohiing the ideea with whkh the phraaes 
of his dinkct are commonly aaaociated. I may, however, here 
observe, that it h by no meana aUoseihcr confined to the sped- 
flcallv evancelkal deoariroent of writinir and dieeoorae, though 
ft there prevails the mo t, and with the greatest nunibsr of 
wkrmem. k enemls in some degree. Into the majority of writing 
m reliffaM in general, and may therefore be called the theolo- 
ffeal. almost as properly as the evangelical dialect. 

fThh is so true, that it Is no uncommon evpedient with the 

— " ^ wto, to introtlucs some of ih« spiritual phrases, in 

• of any thing which they wiah to render Iwlfcroue ; and 

lenerally an far sncreasAil as to ba rewarded by the 

V smile of the drcla, who probably may never have 

rviie^ M iMiiring wta, and bars noc ths ssnss or con- 



acquired its lesding principlea from aome antbcr t 
speakM", who employed (with the addition of a t^tt 
email number of peculiar tenos) the same gty'* t. 
which any other soious subject wouM fasTe beer. C «- 
trated, he would atill be not less snrpriaed. ' Is i*. :.«. 
sible,* he would say, as soon as he could sppr*^ 
what he was attending to, * that these are the ^r. 
same views which lately presented tbemselve*^ r -. 
such lucid simplicity to my understanding ? Or. isderr 
something more, of which I am not avrare, cosvFt^ 



and concealed under these strange derwes of ph»3e' 
Is this snother stage of the reli^on, the scbod ot >t 
sdepis, in which I am not yet initated ? And dees ?> 
ligion then, every where, as well as in my couotTy. 2:- 
fect to show and guard its importance by relii^ut«i--: 
the simple languaare of intelligence, and assume v. 
obscure dialect of its own t Or, is this the dicLoc r 
an individual only, and of one who ^eelly intends br-' 
convey the same ideas that I hsve elsewhere rece-.^ 
in so much mtore clear and direct a Tchicle of wtsis' 
But then, in what remote comer, placed bevood iii 
authority of criticism and the circulatioa of litenrcr*. 
where a noble language stagnates into barbassot, U 
thia man sCtidy his religion and acquire ^is fhi^vs* 
Or, by what inconceivable perversion of taste isl s 
labour has he framed, fcnr the sentiments of his rdiirn. 
a mode of expression so uncongenial with the eIoqi!?rr» 
of his country, and so adapted to dissociate the& irvi 
all connexion with that eloquence!' 

My dear friend, if I were not conscious of a tde^ 
and cordial veneration for evangelical reli^non itsdr' ' 
should be more dfraid to trust myself in makic|r v^^ 
observationa on the usual manner of exprrss^r^ . 
ideas. If I am candid, 1 am willing to be corrfr'f. 
Perhaps my description of this manner exacs^n v ^ 
but that there is a great and aysiematical difierenre •- 
tween it and the true classical diction, is most patfv.'^ 
obvious, and I cannot help regarding it as an oiJor. 
nate circumatance. It gives the gospel loo much L^f 
air of a professional thing, which must have its prAi- 
liar cast of phrases, for the mutual recognition c ) > 
proficients, in the same manner as other prorVssers. 
arts, and myateries, have theirs. This is oHvidv-^i 
placing the singularity of littleness to draw atteti'<(k:i tc 
the singularity of greatness, which in the vrrr &rt i 
misrepresents and obscures. It is giving an ucouc* 
ness of mein to a beauty which should attract all hearts 
It is teaching a provincial dialect to the rising msa^^*^ 
ter of a worid. It is imposing the guise of a ctks»> 
ed, formal ecclesiastic on what ia destmed for aa us- 
versal monarch. 

Would it not be an improvement in the administs- 
tion of religion, by discourse and writing, tf ChnEtia 
truth were conveyed in that neutral vehicle of ex[^c» 
sion which is adapted indifferently to common sencr^ 
aubjects ^ But it may be made a question, whether ii 
can be perfectly conveyed in such languasre. l^ 
point, th««fore, requires a little coosidenitaon. Tbe 
diction on which I have animadverted may be diaea- 
guished into three parts. 

The first a peculiar mode of using varioua cocdsmi 
words. And this peculiarity consists partly in ex^tst- 
ing ideas by such single words as do not simply asj 
directly belong to them, instead of other single wcnia 
which do simply and directly belong to tb^n, &tid c 
general language are used to express them ;* and piR^T 
in uaing such combinations of words as make uncocts 
phrases. Now, is this necessary ? The answer 10 
the question is immediately obvious as to the fon&er 
part of the deacription ; there can be no need to ast 
one ctMnmon word in an affected manner to convtT u 
idea which there is another common word at hand t« 
exprctj in the aimpleat and moat usual manner. SsA 

• As, fiK- inf«Rnee, wslk and cmveraatioe, inanail of osadaai 
actions, or depnrtment ; flesh, instead of, se nw ii if a bniy, mas 
iIbbss natiual ioclioaiion. 
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\xen as to phrases, consisting of an uncouth combina- 
lon of words which are coimnon, and have no degree 
f technicality, — ye they necessary 1 They are not 
bsoliitely necessary, unless each of these combinations 
onveys a thought of so exquisitely singular a signifi^ 
ation, that no other conjunction of terras could have 
xprcased it ; a thought which was never suggested by 
ne mind to another till these three or four words hap- 
•encd to fall out of the general order of the language 
ito the cluster of a peculiar phrase ; a thought which 
annot be expressed m the language of another countnr 
hat has not a correspondent idiom ; and which wiu 
anish from the world if ever this phrase shall be for- 
ptten. But these combinations of words have no 
uch pretensions. They will seldom appear to express 
meaning which it required such a fortunate or such a 
exterous expedient to brine and to retain within the 
cope of our ideas. Very often their sense u of so ge> 
leral and common a kind, that you could easily have 
xpresscd it in five or ten different forms of words. 
>oinc of these phrases would seem to have been origi- 
nally the mere produce of affectation ; and some to 
Ave been invente4 to ffive an appearance of particular 
i|rniticance to ideas which were so plain and common, 
hat they seemed to have no force as exhibited in the 
irdinary cast of diction. In religion, as in other de- 
tartnnents, artificial turns of expression have often been 
esorted to, in order to relieve the obvious plainness 
»f the thought. In whatever manner, however, the 
anguage was first perverted into these artificial modes, 
t would be easy to try whether they are become such 
ipecial and privileged vehicles of thought that no other 
orrikS of words can express what is supposed to be 
heir sense. And it would be found that tiiese phrases, 
IS it is within our familiar experience that all phrases, 
:on6iating of only common words, and having no rela- 
ion to art or science, can be exchanged for several 
iifierent combinations of words, without materially al- 
cring the thought or lengthening the expression. I 
:onclude, then, that what I have described as the first 
lart of the theological dialect, the pecuUar mode of 
jsing common wonis, is not absolutely necessary as a 
'Ohicle of Christian truths. 

The second part of the diction coiuists, not in a pe- 
:uliar mode of using common words, but in a class of 
Mords peculiar in themselves, as being seldom used ex- 
:ept by divines, but of which the meaning can with 
»crject ease be expressed, without definition or circum- 
locuiion. by other single terms which are in general 
ase. For example, «lification, tribulation, blessed- 
ness, godliness, righteousness, carnality, lusts, (a term 
lieculiar and theological only in the plural,) could be 
exchanged for parallel terms too obvious to need men- 
tioning. It is true, indeed, that there are very few terms, 
if any, perfectly synonymous. But when there are se- 
veral words of very similar though not exactly the same 
si^ification, and none of them belong to an art or sci- 
ence, the one which is selected is far rrore frequently 
used in th; t general meaning by which it is merely 
equivalent to the others, than in that precise shade of 
meaning by which it is distinguished from them. The 
words instruction, improvement, for instance, may not 
express exactly the sense of edification ; but the word 
edification is probably not often used by a writer or 
speaker with an^ recollection of that peculiarity of its 
meaning by which it diflers from the meaning of im- 
provement or instruction. This is still more true of 
some other words, as, for example, tribulation and 
affiiction. Whatever small difference of import these 
words may have from their etymology, it is probable 
that no man ever wrote tribulation rather than affliction 
on account of that difference. If, in addition to these 
two, the word distress has occurred to the mind, the 
selection of any one from the three has )*erhaps always 
been determined by habit, or accident, rather than by 
any perception of a distinct signihcation. * The same 



remark will, in a great measure,- apply to the words 
bleaaed, happy, nghteoas, virtuous, carnal, sensual, and 
a multitude of oUiers. So that though there are few 
words in strict truth synonymous, yet there are very 
manv which are so in effect^ even by the allowance md 
sanction of the most rigid laws to which the best wri 
ters have conformed their composition. Periiaps this 
is a defect in human thinking, of which the ideal per- 
fection ma^ be, that every conception should be so ex- 
quisitely discriminative and precise, that no two words, 
which have the most refined shade of difference in their 
meaning, should be equally and indifferently eligible to 
express that conception. But what writer or speaker 
will ever even aspire to such perfection 1 — ^not to say^ 
that if he did, he would soon find the vocabulary of the 
moat copious language deficient of single, direct term* 
to mark all .the sensible modifications of his ideas. If 
a divine felt that he had such extreme discrimination 
of thought, that he meant something clearly different 
by the wcMrds, carnal, godly, edifying, and so of many 
others, from what he could express by the words, sen- 
sual, pious, religious, instructive, he would certainlv 
do right to sdhere to the more peculiar words ; but if 
he does not, he may perhaps improve the vehicle, with- 
out hurting the material, of his religious communica- 
tions, by adopting the general and classical mode of 
expression. 

The third distinction of the theological dialect consists 
in words almost peculiar to the language of divines, 
and for which equivalent terms cannot be found, except 
in the form of definition or circumlocution. Sanctifi* 
cation, grace, covenant, salvation, and a few more, may 
be assigned to this class. These may be called, in a 
qualified sense, the technical tenns of evangelical reli- 
gion. Now, separately from any religious considera- 
tions, it is plainly necessary, in a literary view, that 
all those terms that express a modification of thought 
which there are no other words competent to express, 
without ffreat circumlocution, should be retained. They 
are requisite to the perfection of the language. And 
then, in considering those terms as connected with the 
Christian truth, I am ready to admit, that it will be of 
advantage to that truth, for some of those peculiar modes 
of thougtit of which it partly consists, to be permanentlr 
denominated bv certain peculiar words which shall 
stand as its tecnnical terms. But here several thoughts 
suggest themselves. 

First, The definitions of some of these Christisn 
terms are not absolutelv unquestionable. The words 
have assumed the specinc formality of technical terms, 
without having completely the quality and value of such 
terms. A certain laxity in their sense render them of 
far less use, in Uieir department, than the terms of sci- 
ence, especially of mathematical science, are in theirs. 
Technical terms have been the lights of science, but, in 
many inatanccs, the shades of religion. - It is most un- 
fortunate, when, in disquisitions or instructions, the 
grand leading words on which the force of all the rest 
depends, have not a precise and indisputable significa- 
tion. The effect is similar to that which takes phce 
in tho ranks of an army, when an officer has a doubtfiU 
opinion, or gives indistinct orders. What I would in- 
fer from these observations, is, that a Christian writer 
or speaker will occasionally do well, instead of using 
the peculiar term, to express at length in other words, 
at the expense of much circumlocution, that idea which 
he would have wished to convey if he had used that 
peculiar term. I do not mean that he should do this 
so oflen as to render the term obsolete. It mi^t be 
useful sometimes, especially in verbal instruction, both 
to introduce the term, and to give such a sentence as I 
have described. Such an expletive repetition of the 
idea will more than compensate for the tediousness by 
the clearness.* 

* It is need leu to obeerve that this would he a roperfluovs la- 
bour, with respect im the moet simple ol ihe peculiar words : '^'^ 
lot lusiance, as salvation. 
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Secondly, If the definitions of the Chxistitii pecnher 
Inins were even as precise and fixed as those of sci- 
entific denominations, yet Uie nature of the subject is 
soch ss to permit an indolent mind to pronounce or to 
hear these terms without recollecting those definitions. 
In delivering or writing, and in hearing or reading, a 
mathematical lecture, both the teacher and the pupil are 
eompelled to form in their minds the exact idea which 
each technical term has been defined to signify ; else 
the whole train of words is mere sound and manity. 
But in rehgion, a man has a feeling of having some 

S»neral ideas connected with sU the words as he hears 
em, though he perhaps never studies, or does not re- 
tain, the definition of one. I shall have occasion to re- 
peat this remark, and therefore do not enlarge here. 
The inference is the saine as under the former obser- 
Tation ; it is, that the technical terms of Christianity 
will contribute little to precision of thought, unless thie 
ideas which they signify are often expressed at length 
In other words, either in explanation of those terms 
when introduced, or in substitution for them when 
omitted. 

Thirdly, It is not in the power of single theological 
terms, however precise their definitions may at any 
tim'^ have been, to secure to their respective ideas an 
mialterable stability. Unless the ideas themselves, by 
bein^ oflen expressed in common words, preserve the 
signification of the terms, the terms will not preserve 
the accuracy of the ideas. This is true no aoubt of 
the technical terms of science ; but it is true in a much 
more striking manner of the peculiar words in theology. 
y the technical terms of science, at least of the strict- 
est kind of science, were to cease to mean what they 
had been defined to mean, they would cease to mean 
any tlung, and the change would be only from know- 
ledge to ignorance. But, in the Christian theology, 
the change mi^ht be from truth to error ; since the pe- 
culiar words might cease to mean what they were once 
Refined to mean, by being employed in a different sense. 
it may not be difficult to conjecture in what sense con- 
version and regeneration, two more of the peculiar 
words, were used by the reformers, and the men who 
may be called the fathers of the established church of 
this country ; but what sense have they subsequently 
home in the writings of many of its divines 1 The pe- 
enliar words may remain, when the ideas, which they 
were intended to perpetuate, are gone. Thus, instead 
of being the signs of those ideas, they become their 
monuments, and monuments profaned into abodes for 
the living enemies of the departed. It must indeed be 
acknowledged, that in many cases innovations of doc- 
trine have been introduced partly by ceasing to employ 
the words which designatea the doctrines which it was 
wished to render obsolete; but, it is probable, they 
may have been still more frequently and successfully 
thtroduced under the advantage of retaining the terms 
while the principles were gradually subverted. And 
therefore I shall be pardoned for repeating this once 
more, that since the peculiar words can be kept in one 
mvariable si^ificstion only by keeping that signification 
eleaiiy m sight by means of something separate from 
these worda themselves, it would be wise in Christian 
authors and speakers sometimes to express the ideas in 
common words, either in expletive and explanatory 
connexion with the peculiar terms, or occasionally, 
instead of them. I would still be understood to ap- 
prove most entirely of the habitual use of a few of this 
class of terms ; while the above observations may tend 
to deduct very much from the usual estimate of their 
^ue and importance. 

These paaes have attempted to ahow, in what par- 
ticulars the language adopted by a great proportion of 
Chriatian divines might be modified, ana yet remain 
faithful to the principles of Christian doctrine. — Such 
common words as have acquired an affected cast in the- 
ological use, might give place to tlio other common 



words which express the ides* in a plain and unaffetsc 
manner; and the phrases formed of common vodi 
nncouthly combini^, may he dismissed. Many pea- 
liar and antique words might be exchanged for o:kr 
aingle worda, of equivalent signification, and in cor- 
ral use. And the small number of pecubax terra* 4c 
knowledged and establi^ed as of permanent iise ui 
necessity, might, even separately from the cataode:*' 
tion of modifying the diction, be oflen, with adv^iiU;* 
to the explicit declaration and clear comprebrosioa » 
Christian truth, made to give place to a fuller ei^-^ 
sion, in a number of common words, of thos^ kkas e 
which these peculiar terms are the single si^ns. 

Now, such an alteration would bring the fai^ua^ 4 
divines nearly to the classical standaru. If evsi^cL£& 
sentiments could be faithfully jxcsented in an ords a 
words of which so small a part should belong exdossTs- 
ly to those sentiments, they could be presented ra via: 
should be substantially the diction of Addison or P^ 
And, if even Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, and H-ju^ 
could have become Christians by some nxj^ifatv andfj:- 
den eflkacy of conviction, and had determined lo^rr.'^ 
thenceforth in the spirit of the Apoallea, thev «^m^ 
have found, if these observations aie convict. no ni^ca. 
change necessary in the structure of their lan^^si^ 
An enlightened believer in Christianity might have tea 
sorry, i^ in such a case, he had seen any of them SL-pc- 
stitiously labouring to acquire all the phrases or a 
school, instead of applying at once to itb new vA r3 
noblest use a diction fitted for the vehicle of univera. 
thou^t. Arc not they yet sufficient masters oi l^ 
guage, it might have been asked with soiprise, to <i- 
press all thetr thoughts with the utmost precision ? .!> 
their language had been found sufficiently af»ecL-k- ti. 
injure the gospel, it would have been strange if tt i^ 
been too general to ser\'e it. The required altrnLvr 
would probably have been little more than to introi] .t 
familiarly the obvious denominations of the Cbn.<«:: 
topics and objects, such as. redemption, heaven, .Mrcu- 
tor, Christ. Redeemer, with the others of a sinuki- kiiX 
and a very few of those almost technical words wh -^ '. 
have admitted to be indispensable. Hie habitual csr «• 
such denominations would have left the general on> * 
of their com))08ition the same. And it would Ian 
been striking to observe by how comparatively s^oaA > 
difference of terms a diction which had ^f>peai^ lao^ 
perfectly pagan, could be christianized, when the wnu-; 
nad turned to Christian subjects, and felt the Chnsias 
spirit. On the whole, then. I conclude that, with iir 
exception which I have distinctly made, the evangt>hc»i 
principles may be clearly exhibited in what rut » 
called a neutral diction. And if they may, 1 can m- 
agine some reasons to justify the wish that it had bea 
more generally employed. 

It will be permitted me to repeat, as one of thor 
reasons, the consideration of the imprcsaioo made h 
the style which I have described on those persocs oi 
cultivated taste whom this essay has chiefly in nem 
I am aware that they are greatly inclined to make 8l 
idol of their taste ; and I am aware also that no ^leaa 
of irreligion can bo much worse than to sacrifice lo th» 
idol any thing which essentially belongs to Chrisitamrr. 
If any part of evangelical religion, separately from &. 
injunous associations, were of a nature to displease i 
finished taste, the duty would evidently be to rcprcsi 
its claims and murmurs. We should dread the fav- 
sumption which would require of the Deity, that fan 
spiritual economy should be, both in fact and in a au> 
ner obvious to our view, subjected or correspondeoi tG 
all parts to those laws of order and beauty, which n 
have learnt partly from the relations of the material trori^ 
and partly from the arbitrary uistitutiona and habtti 
of society. But, at the same time, it is a most unwnsa 
policy for religion, that the sacrifice of taste, which oogiit, 
if req'iir^d, to ho submissively made to any part ofeitha 
its e^cncc or iis form as really diafilayed nom 
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lould be eiacted to nj thing unnccessanly and un- 
racef ully suporinduced by man. 

As another reason, I would obeerve, that the diaciplea 
r the religion of Christ would wish it to mingle more 
Ktdnsively and familiarly with social converse, and all 
le serious objects of human attention. But then it 
[lould have every facility, that would not compromise 
s genuine character, for doing so. And a peculiar 
braseology is the direct contrary of such facility, as it 
iven to what is already by its own nature eminently 
istinguished from common subjects, an tartificitil 
iran^eness, which makes it difficult for discourse to 
tide into it, and revert to it, and from it, without a form- 
1 and ungraceful transition. The subject is placed in 
condition like that of an entire foreigner in company, 
/ho is debarred from taking any share in the conversa- 
ion, till some one interrupts it by turning it directly to 
im, and begimiing to talk with him m the foreign lan- 
rua^e. You have sometimes observed, when a person 
las introduced religious topics, in the course of perhaps 
i tolerably rational conversation on other interesting 
subjects, that, owing to the cast of expression, fully as 
ouch as to the difference of the subject, it was done 
tv an entire change of the whole tenour and bearings 
n the discourse, and with as formal an announcement 
LS the bell ringing to church. Had his religious 
liction been more of a piece with the common train 
>r sensible language, he might probably have introduc- 
ed the subject sooner, and certainly with a much better 
»ffect. 

A third consideration, is, that evangelical sentiments 
nrould be less subject to the imputation of fanaticism, if 
their language were less contrasted with that of other 
classes of sentiments. Here it is unnecessary to say, 
that no pusUianimity were more contemptible than that 
which, to escape this imputation, would surrender the 
smallest vital particle of the religion of Christ. We are 
to keep in solemn recollection his declaration, 'Who- 
soever shall he ashamed of me and my words, of him 
also shall the Son of Man be ashamed.* Any model of 
terms, which could not be superseded without preclud- 
ing some idea peculiar to the gospel from the possibility 
of being easily and most faithfully expressed, it would be 
for his disciples to retain, in suite of aH the ridicule of 
the most antichristian age. But I am, at every step, 
supposing that every part of the evangelical fystem 
can be most perfectly exhibited in a diction but little 
peculiar ; and, that being admitted, would it not be 
better to avert the imputation, as far as this difference 
of language could avert it 1 Better, I do not mean, in 
the w% of protective convenience to any cowardly feel- 
ing of the man who is liable to be called a fanatic for 
maintainini^ the evangelical principles ; he ought, on 
the ground both of Christian ndelity and of manly inde- 
pendence, to be superior to caring about the chai^ ; 
but better, as to the light in which these principles might 
appear to the persons who meet thom with this preju- 
dice. You msy have observed that in attributing fana- 
ticism, they often fix on the phrases, at least as much 
as on the absolute substance, of evangelical doctrines. 
Now would it not be better to show &em what these 
doctnnes are, as divested of these phrases, and exhibit* 
ed clearly in that vehicle in which other important truths 
are presented ; and thus, at least, to obviate and dis- 
appoint their propensity to seize on a mode of exhibition 
so convertible to the ludicrous, in defence s^ainst any 
claim to seriousness respecting the substantial matter 1 
If sometimes their grave attention, their corrected ap- 
prehension, their partial approbation, might be gained, it 
were a still more desirable effect. And we can recoA- 
lect instances in which a certsin degree of this good 
effect has resulted. Persons who had received unfavour- 
able impressions of some of the peculiar ideas of the 
gospel, from having heard them advanced almost ex- 
clusively in the modes of phrase on which I have re- 
narked, have acknowledged thbir prejudices to be di- 



minished, after theas ideas had been presented, in tbs 
simple, general language of intellect. We cannot» 
indeed, so far forget the lessons of experience, and ths 
inspired declarations concerning the aisposition of tbs 
human mind, as to expect that any improvement in ths 
mode of exhibiting Christian truth will render it irreais- 
tible. But it were to be wished that every thing should 
be done to bring reluctant minds into doubt, at least, 
whether, if they cannot be evangelical, it be because tbej 
are too sensible and refined. 

As a farther consideration in favour of adopting a mors 
general lan^age, it may bo observed, that hypocrisr 
would then lind a much greater difficulty, as far as speeea 
is concerned, in supporting its imposture. The usual 
language of hypocnsy, at least of vulgar hypocrisy, is 
cant ; and relioious cant ia often an affected use of the 
phrases which have been heard employed as appropriats 
to evangelical truth ; with which phrases the hypocrite 
has oonnected no distinct ideas, so that he would ))• 
confounded if a sensible examiner were to require sa 
accurate explanation of them ; while yet nothing is moit 
easy to be sung or said. Now, were this diction, fet 
the greater part, to vanish from Christian society, leavw 
mg ute troth in its mere essence behind, — and wei^ 
consequenUy, the pretender reduced to assume the guise 
of religion on the wide and laborious plan of acquiring 
an understanding of its leading principles, so as to be 
able to assign them discrimiuately in language of hit 
own, — ^the part of a hypocrite would be much less easily 
acted, and less frequently attempted. Religion wouhl 
therefore be seldomer dishonoured by the mockery of a 
false semblance. 

Again — if this alteration of language were introduo* 
ed, some of the sincere di&oiples of evangelical religion 
would much more distinctly feel the necessity of a 
positive intellectual hold on the principles of their pro- 
fession. A systematic recurring formality of words 
tends to prevent a perfect understandingof the subject, 
by furnishing for complex ideas a set St ready-framed 
signs, (like stereotype in printing,) which a man learns 
to employ without reaUy haviag the combinations of 
thought of which those ideas consist. Some of the 
simple ideas which belong to the combination may be 
totally absent from his mind — the others may be most 
faintly apprehended : there is no precise construction 
therefore of the thought ; and thus the sign which he 
employs, stands in fact for nothing. If, unhearmgone 
of these phrases, you were to turn to the speaker, and 
say. Now, what is that ideal What do you plainly 
mean by that expression 1 — you would often find with 
how indistinct a conception, with how littte attention 
to the very idea itself, the mind had been contented. 
And this contentment you would often observe to be, 
not a humble acquiscence in a consciously defective 
apprehension of some principle of which a man feels 
and confeaacs the difficulty of attaining more than a 
partial conception, but the satisfied assuxance that he 
fully understands what he is expressing. On another 
subject, where there were no settled forms of words to 
beguile him into the feeling as if he thought and under- 
stood when in fact he did not, and where words mast 
have been aeleoted to define his own apprehension of 
the thought, his embarrassment how to express himself 
would have made him conscious of the indistinctness of 
his conception, and have compelled an intellectual ef- 
fort. But it is against all justice, that Christian truth 
should be believed and professed with a less concern 
for precision, and at the expense of less mental exprcise, 
than any other subject would require. And of how little 
conseouence it would seem to be, in fAts mode of beiicnr" 
ing, whether a man entertaina one system of principles^ 
or the opposite. 

But M such argumenta could not be alleged, it would 
still seem far ffnm desirable, without evident necessity, 
to clothe evangelical sentiment in a diction var)'ing m 
more than a few indispensable terms irom tho geneial 
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standard, for the aimple reaaon, that it must be barbar- 
ooa; unless, as I' have observed, it be raised quite 
above the authority of this standard, and of the criticism 
and the taste which appeal to it by the majesty of inapi> 
xmtion which we have no more to expect, or by the 
mi^ty intellectual action of a genius almost transcend- 
ing human nature. I do not know whether it is abao- ' 
lately impossible that there should arise a man whoae 
manner of thinking shall )>e so incomparably original 
and sublime, as to authorize him to throw the language 
into a new order, all his own ; but it is questionable 
whether there ever appeared such a writer, in any Ian- 

Eage which had been cultivated to its maturity. Even 
ilton, who miffht, if ever mortal might, be warranted 
to sport with all established authorities, and to aeize at 
will every unsanctioned mode of ezpresaion into which 
uicontrollable genius could stray, is, notwithstanding, 
for having presumed in a certain degree to create for 
himself s peculiar diction, censured by Johnson as having 
written in a * Babylonish dialect' And Johnson's own 
mighty force of mind has not saved his own peculiar 
ttmcture of language from beinff condemned by all men 
of taste. The magic of Bum's eloquence is not 
enough to preclude a perception of its being much less 

Krfect than it mi^t have been, had the same marvel- 
IS affluence of thought been expressed in a language 
of less arbitrary, capncious, and roannerish construc- 
tion. No more have the most distinguished evanffeli- 
cal divines, who have adhered to the spiritual dialect, 
impressed on it either a digni^^ to overawe literary 
taale, or a grace to conciliate it. Nor does it, with 
me, derive any sanction from being not the language of 
an individual only, but of a numerous and pious class ; 
nor from its long established use ; nor yet from the pre- 
eminence of its subject, since I think that subject suf- 
fers in its dignity of appearance by being presented in 
this vehicle. 



LETTER IV. 

Anneer to the Plea^ in behalf of the Dia/eet in Qnettum, that 
it ii formed from the Language of the Bihle — Deaeri^um 
^ ike Manner in which it ie formed — This ^ajf of em- 
placing hihlieal Language very different from aimple Quo- 
tation — Grace and Utility with miuch brief Forma of fVorda. 
whether Senteneea or dngie Phraaea. maybn introdueed 
from the BUile, if they are brought in anjuure Pieeea and Par~ 
tidea of the Sacred Compoaition^ aet tn our oum Compoau- 
tion aa aomething diaHnclfrom it and foreign to it-^But the 
bibUeal Phrnaeology in the Theological Dialect ^ inatead of 
thu* appearing in distinct bright Pointaand Qema, ia modi- 
fled and mixed up throughout the whole Conaietenee of the 
Diction, ao aaat once to lone its oum venerable Character ^ 
and to give a pervading Uneouthneaa without Dignity to 
the whole Compoaition'-'Let the Scripture Language be 
ouoted often, Init nM degraded into a barbaraua compound 
Phraaeolety'-Ei'en if it were admaahU to conetruet the 
Language of Theological Inatrttetion in aome kind of Re* 
aemblanee to that of the Bible, it would not follow that it 
ekould bt ronatrueted in Imitation of the Phraseology of an 
antique Vernon — IJcenae to very old Theologian to re- 
tain in a great Degree thia vendiar Diedect-^ Young onea 
roeommended to learn to employ in Religion the Language 
in which cultivated Men talk and write on genered Subiecta-^ 
The vcwf Masa of SVriting in a eomprehenmve literary 
Senae Wi, on the Suhjeota of Evangelical Theology, one 
great Caufe of the Distaste felt bu Men of intellectual Re- 
^nement — Several JCinda of thia bad iVri^atg speeded— 
With for another Caliph Omar. 

In defence of the diction which I have been describ- 
ing, it will be said, that it has grown out of the Ian- 
suage of the Bible. To a great extent this is tvident- 
ij true. Many phrases, indeed, which cssually occur- 
"^ in the writings of divines, and many which were la- 
tely invented by those who wished to give to di- 
' complete, systematic arrangement, and there- 
Dted deuominatioDa or titlea for the multitude 



of articlea in the artiiicial distribution, have bees sass- 
ralized into the theological dialect. Bat a lasgc prc^K?- 
tion of ita phrases consists partly iu anch combiiiatt^^ 
of words as were taken originally from the Bibb-, a^d 
still more in such as have been made in an mtmt^s^ 
resemblance of the characteriatic language of that book 

Before I make any farther remana, 1 do cot kDom 
whether it may be neceaaary, in order to prerest csa- 
appehenaion, to advert to the high advantage and pps> 
priety of often introducing sentences from the Bibk.— 
not only in theological, but in all grave, noarml ctm^ 
sition. Paasages of the inspired writings mnat t^a- 
sarily be cited, in some inatancea, in proof of the trj± 
of opiniona, and may be moat happily cited, in wmdj 
others, to give a venerable and impressive air to sc- 
oua aentimento which would be admitted wiihom t 
formal reference to authority. Both complete ac=r 
tencea, and striking, short expressions, consistiiig pet- 
hapa sometunea of only two or three words, n»v be 
thua introduced with an effect at once useful aod ersa^ 
mental, while they appear pure and unmodified an^ids 
the composmon, aa aimple particlea of ecmptuie, qsK 
distinct from the diction of the writer wiio insxti 
them. When thua appearing m their own gemiia 
quaUty, aa lines or parts of lines taken from a. veeen- 
ble book which is written in a manner very differesc 
from our common mode of languaire, they continoe is 
be of a piece with that book. They are read &s ex- 
pressions, foreign to the surrounding composition, aikl 
without an effort, referred to the work from which !>«? 
are brought ; in the same manner as passages, or 5 try- 
ing, abort expreasions, adopted from some respected 
and well-known classic in our language. W~ie.tcT«T 
dignity characterizes the groat work itself, is pos^s5^ 
also by these detached pieces in the various pisces 
where they are inserted. And if they are judiciously in- 
serted, they impart their dignity to the senumriiis 
which they are employed to enforce. This emptor- 
ment of the aacred expressions may be very frequest. 
aa the Bible contains such an immense variecy of kie£». 
applicable to all manner of mtcrestui^ subjects. Awl 
from its being so familiarly known, its sentences a 
shorter expressions may be introduced without the for- 
mality of noticing, either by words or any other aiaiL 
from what volume they are drawn. These observv 
tions are more than enough to obviate any imputattocs 
of wanting a due sense of the dignity and force whick 
may be imparted by a judicioua introduction of the Ua- 
guage of the Bible. 

It is a different mode of using biblical language* thit 
constitutes so considerable a part of the diuect whick 
I have ventured to disapprove. When insertions are 
made from the Bible in the manner here described » 
effective and ornamental, the composition eompnses two 
kinds of diction, eaeh bearing its own separate chane- 
ter ; the one being the diction which belongs to the 
author, the other that of the sacred book whence tlie 
citations are drawn. We pass along the coune of la 
language with the ordinary feeling of beinff spoken to a 
a common, general phraseology ; and when we mm 
vrith the insertions of direct scripture expression, tbet 
are recognized in their own peculiar character, as somr- 
thing foreign to the author's diction, and with the sense 
that we are reading just so much of the Bible itself 
This distinct recognition of the two separate characterf 
of language prevents any impression of an uncootb, 
heterogeneous consistence. But in the theological da* 
lect, that part of the phraseology which haa a biblical 
cast, is neither the one of these two kinds of lango^e 
nor the other, but an inseparable mixture of both. For 
the expressions resembling those of acnptore are blend- 
ed and moulded into the very aubstance of the dictxn. 
1 say ^tsemhling ; for though some of them are precisdy 

f phrases from the Bible, yet most of them are phrases 1 
ittle modified from the form in which they occur in tha 
aacred book, by changing or adding a word, by giriif 
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n artificial tnrn to the beginning or the end, or by 
ompounding two phrases into one. There are also, as 
have already observed, many forms of expression cast 
1 imitation of the biblical, by taking some one word si- 
lost peculiar to the Bible, and connecting it with one, 
r with several, of the common words, in a very peca- 
ar construction separately from which it is seldom in- 
roduced. In this manner the scriptural expressions, 
istead of appearing as shining points on a darker 
round, as gems advantageously set in an inferior sub- 
tance, are reduced to become a constituent part of the 
iaicct, in which they lose their genuine quality and 
leir lustre. They are not brought, in each single in- . 
tance, directly £rom the scriptures by the distinct sa- 
nction of the person who uses them, but merely recur 
9 him in the common usage of the diction, and gene- 
illy without a recollection of their sscred ori^n. They 
re habitually employed by the school of dnrines, and 
ierefore are now, in no degree, of the nature of quota- 
ions introduced for their special apposit&ness in par- 
fcular instances, as the expressions of a venerable ha- 
lan author would be repeated. 

This is the kind of biblical phraseology which I could 
rish to see less employed, — ^unless it is either more 
enerable or more lucid than that which I have recom- 
aended. We may be allowed to doubt how fsr such 
cast of language can be venerable, after considering, 
tuit it gives not the smallest assurance of striking or 
levated thought, since in fact a great quantity of most 
nferior writing has appeared in this kind of diction ; 
bat it is not now actually learnt from familiarity with 
he scriptures; that the incessant repetition of its 
•hrases in every kind of religious exercise and perfonn- 
nce wears out any solemnity it might ever have had ; 
nd that it is the very usual concomitant of a too sys- 
ematic and cramped manner of thinking. It may be 
onsidcred also, that phrases of whatever quality or 
i^h origin, if they do not stand separate in the compo- 
ition, but are made essentially of a piece with the aia- 
ect, take, in point of dimity, the quality of that dialect, 
o that if the whole of it is not dignified, the particular 
lart is not : if the whole character of the peculiar lan- 
uage of divines is not adapted to excite veneration, 
^at proportion of it which has been formed out of the 
cripture phraseology is not adapted to excite it. And 
gam. let it be considered, that in almost all cases, an 
ttempt to imitate the peculiarity of form in which a 
enerable object is presented, instead of being content 
3 aim at a coincidence of general qualities, not only 
Lils to excite veneration, but excites the contrary sen- 
iment ; especially when all things in the form of the 
enerable model are homogeneous, while the imitation 
xhibits some features of resemblance incongruously 
ombined with what is mainly and unavoidably of a dif- 
srent cast. A grand, ancient edifice, of whatever or- 
er, or if it were of a construction peculiar to itself, 
roold be an impressive object ; but a modem little one 
iised in its neighbourhood, in a style of building sub- 
tantially of the most vulgar kind, but with a number of 
ntique windows and angles in imitation of the grand 
Iructure, would be a grotesque and ridiculous one. 

Scriptural phrases, then, can no longer mske a so- 
smn impression, when modified and vulgarized into the 
cxture of a language which, taken altogether, is the 
eversc of every thing that can either attract or com- 
land. Such idioms may indeed remind one of prophets 
nd apostles, but it is a recollection which prompts to 
ay. Who are these men that, instead of seriously in- 
roducing at intervals the direct words of those revered 
[ictators of truth, seem to be mocking the sacred lan- 
^ua<7e by a barbarous, imitative diction of their own 1 
rhey may affect the forms of a divine solemnity, but 
here is no fire from heaven. They may show some- 
hing like a burning bush, but it is without sn anj?el. 

As to perspicuity, it will not be made a question 
vhether that is one of the recommendations of this cor- 



rupt modification of the biblical phraseology. Without 
our leave, the mode of expression habitually associated 
with the general exercise of our intelligence, conveys 
ideas to us the most easily and the most clearly. And 
not unfrequently even in citing the pure expressions of 
scripture, especially in doctrinal subjects, a religious in- 
structer will find it indispensable to add a sentence in 
order to expose the sense in a more obvious manner. 

If it should bo feared that the use of a language in 
which the biblical phrases are not in this manner blend- 
ed, might have a tendency to make the reader or hear- 
er forffet the Bible, or recollect it only as an antiquated 
book, It may surely be assumed, that devout men, in 
illustrating religious subjects, will too oflen introduce 
the pure, unm^ified expressions of that book to admit 
any danger of its being forgotten. And though these 
should occur much scldomer in the course of meir sen- 
tences than the half-scriptural phrases are repeated in 
that diction on which I have remarked, they would pro- 
bably remind us of the Bible in a more advsntageous 
manner, than a dialect which has lost the dignity of a 
sacred language without acquiring the grace of a clas- 
sical one. I am sensible in now many points the illus- 
tration would not apply ; but it would partly answer my 
purpose to observe, that if it wore wished to promote 
the study of some venerated human author, suppose 
Hooker, the way would not be to attempt incorporating 
a great number of his turns of expression into the es- 
sential structure of our own diction, which would gene- 
rally have a most uncouth effect, but to make respectful 
references, and often to insert in our composition sen- 
tences, and parts of sentences, distinctly as his. 

Let the oracles of inspiration be cited continually, 
both as authority and illustration, in a manner that shall 
make the mind instantly refer each expression that it 
introduced to the venersble book from which they ara 
taken ; but let our p^f, of religious lansuaffe be simply 
ours, and let those oracles retain their characteristic 
form of expression unimitated, unparodied, to the end 
of time.* 



* In the above remarks, I ha^e not mada any distlnctbii be- 
tween the Mcretl books in their own language, and aa tranelai- 
e(L h might not however be improper to notice, that though 
there is a great peculiarity of manner in the original ecrtpttirea, 
yet a certain small proportion of the phr»aeolory which npfvais 
in the translated scriptnrea, does not belong to the eeaential 
atrncture of the original composition, but is to be ascribed to ths 
sute of the language at the time wlten the translstlon was made. 
A translation, therefore, made now, and conformed to the pros- 
ant mature state of the language, in the same degree in which 
the earlier translation waa conformed to the stiJtc of the languafs 
at that time, would make an alteration In aome parts of that 
phraseology which the thenlngiral dialect has attempted to In- 
corporate and imitate. If therefore it were the duty tif divines 
to take the biblical mode of expression fur their model. It would 
atill be quite a work of supererogation to take this model in a 
wider degree of difference from the ordinary language ofserioos 
tboughia than ap it would appear in such a later version. This 
would be a homage, not to the real diction of the aacred aerify 
lures, but to the earlier cast of our own language. At the same 
time it must be admitted, both that the change of expression, 
which a later version might, on merely philological principles, 
be Justified by the nrogreasand present scandard~of our ianguags 
for making, would not be great ; and that every sentiment of 
prudence and devotional taste forbids to make quite so much al- 
teration as those principles might warrant. All who have long 
venerated the scriptures In their somewhat antique version, 
would protest against their being laboriously mtxiernized into 
every nice conformity with the present standanl of the language, 
and against any other than a very literal translation. If it could 
be suppoaed that our language had not yet auained a (ized state, 
but that it would progressively chanm for ages to come, it would 
be desirable that the translation of the Biblf should always con- 
tinue, except in what might esafln'lally affect the sense, a cen- 
tury behind, fur the sake of that venerable air which a degree 
of antiquity confers on the form of that which is in ita substance 
so eminently sacred. But I cannot allow that the same law ie 
to be extended to the language of divines. They have no right 
to a8Bume4he same ground and the same disiinciions as the Bi- 
ble ; they oueht not to affect to keep it company. Th^re la no 
aolemh liignity in their writings, which can claim to be invested 
with a venerable peculiarity. Imitate the Bible or not, thefr 
composition is merely of the ordinary human quaUty, and svb> 
ject m the same rules as thnt of theii' contemporaries who write 
on other subleets. And if they remain behind the advanced stals 
of the classical dictioik, thoss contenporaries wlH not allowchs« 
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An advocate for the theological diction, who should 
not maintain its necessity or utility on the ground that 
a considerable proportion of it has grown out of the 
language of scripture, may think it has become neces- 
•ary in consequence of so many people having been so 
long acctistomcd to it. I cannot but be aware that 
many respectable teachers of Christianity, both in speak- 
ing and writing, are so habituated to put their ideas in 
this cast of phraseology, that it would cost them a very 
great efibrt to make any material change. Nor could 
they acquire, if the change were attempted, a happy 
command of a more general language, without being 
intimately conversant with good writers on general sub- 
jects, and observant of their manner of composition. 
Unless, therefore, this study has been cultivated, or is 
intended to be cultivated, it will, perhaps, be better to 
adhere to the accustomed mode of expression with all 
disadvantages. Younger theological students, how- 
ever, are supposed to be introduced to those authors 
who have displayed the utmost extent and powers of 
language in its freest form ; and it may not be amiss 
for them to be told that evangelical ideas would incur 
no necessary corruption or profanation by being con- 
veyed in so liberal and lucid a diction. With regard 
also to a considerable proportion of Christian readers 
and hearers, I am sensible that a reformed language 
would be excessively strange to them. But may I not 
allege, without any affectation of paradox, that its be- 
mg so strange to them would be a proof of the neces- 
sity of adopting it, at least - in part, and by degrees 1 
For the manner in which some of them would receive 
this altered dialect, would prove that the customary 
phraseology had scarcely given them any clear ideas. 
It would be found, as I have observed before, that the 
peculiar phrases had been, not so much the vehicles of 
ideas, as the substitutes for them. These hearers and 
readers have been accustomed to chime to the sound 
without apprehending the sense f insomuch that if they 
hear the very ideas which these phrases signify, or did 
signify, expressed ever so simply in other language, 
they do not recognise them ; and are instantly on the 
aiert with the epithets, so^nd, orthodox, and all the 
watch- words of ecclesiastical suspicion. For such 
Christians, the diction is the convenient asylum of ig- 
norance, indolence, and prejudice. 

But I have enlarged far beyond my intention, which 
was only to represent, with a short illustration, that this 
pocultarity is unfavourable to a cordial reception of 
evangelical doctrines in minds of cultivated taste. 
This I know to be a fact from many observations in 
real bfe, especially among intellectual young persons, 
not altogether averse to serious subjects, nor inclined 
to listen to the cavils against the divine authority of 
Christianity itself. 

After dismissing the consideration of thie peculiar 
diction of divines, I meant to have taken a somewhat 
more general view of the accumulation of bad writing, 
onder which the OTsngelical theology has been buried ; 
and which has contributed to render its principles less 
welcome to persons of accomplished mental habits. \ 
lurg« proportion of that writing may be called bad, on 
more accounts than merely the theological pecunarity 
of dialect. But it is an invidious topic, and I shall 
make only a few observations 

Evidences of an intellect superior in some degree to 
the common level, with a literary execution disciplined 
lo great correctness) and partaking somewhat of ele- 

gince, are requisite on the lowest terms of acceptance 
r good writing, with cultivated readers ; excepting 
indeed thai one requisite alune in a pre-eminent degree, 
Mperlatively strong sense, will command attention and 
even admiration, in the absence of all the graces, and 
notwithstanding much incorroctneas in the workman- 
■hip of the composition. Below this piteh of single or 

to excuse iheniMlves by pretendlne to Ideotirj ihemselres with 
0M Bible. 



of combined quality, a book cannot, as n. btezarj pe* 
formance, please, though its subject be the zno^ a^i 
esting on earth ; and for acceptablenese, therefore. '*i 
subject is unfortunate in coming to thoae pecsocs ai 
that book. A disgusting cup wi& spoil the fine^ cIp 
ment which can be conveyed in it, though tbat vtsi 
the nectar of immortality. 

Now, in this view, I suppose it will be adtnowled^'l 
(hat the evangelical cause has not, on the wholf". bers 
happy in its prodigious list of authors. A nuio^itf :f 
them have displayed a high order of ezcelleocc , V^ 
one regrets as to a much greater number, that thrj 6i 
not revere the dimity of their religion too moco to >-€• 
* set and suffocate it with their superfiuoue offenngs- 7b 
you I do not nee^l to expatiate on thAharactc of 'he 
collective Christian library. It will have been oir$-cn:a 
to you that a great many books form the perfect w'^: 
of pious authorship ; an assemblage of the mot»: co- 
ordinate materials that can be called thought, ic hr 
guage too grovelling to be called style. Some of tine 
writers seem to have concluded that the ffreaises 
of the subject was to do every thin?, and Uiat t^ 
had but to pronounce, like David, the name of "tb- 
Lord of Hosts,* to give pebbles the force of dans 
and s)ieani. Others appear to have rc&lly wanted la 

{>erception of anv great diiTerence, in point of eju^ 
ence, between tlie meaner and the nobler modes a 
writing. If they had read alternately Barrow's p*;*- 
and their own, they probably would have been haiuj 
sensible of the superiority of his. A number of tLes. 
citing, in a perverted sense, the language of St. PM 
'not with excellency of speech,' *not with cnti-r^ac 
words of man^s wisdom,' ' 'lOt in the words which mu't 
wisdom tcacheth,' expressly disclaim every thing *Ju' 
belongs to fine writing, not exactly as what they ced: 
not have exhibited or attained, but as what they jc(%? 
incompatible with the simplicity of evangelical tn^th tu 
intentions. In the books of each of thr.se classes r>- 
are mortified to see how low religious thought and ex- 
pression can sink ; and you almost wonder how it v» 
possible for the noblest ideas that are known to ihesa^- 
tmeat intelligences, the ideas of God, of providcrce.ef 
redemption, of eternity, to come into a serious hosa.'^ 
mind without imparting some small occasional dej^-e f' 
dignity to the tram of thought. The indulgent fE-eL7i|i 
which you entertain for the intellectual and litcrarr it 
ficiency of humble Christians in their religions co&iinu::- 
cations in private, are with difGculty extended to \bost 
who make for their thoughts this demand on public «i- 
tention ; it was necessary for them to be Christiacs, b-x 
what made it their duty to become au thors 1 Many d ihi 
books are indeed successively ceasing, with the ps- 
gress of time, to be read or known ; but the new si:p- 
ply continually brought forth is so nuoieroos, tha: t 
person who turns his attention to religious reading i> 
certain to meet a variety of them. Now only suppe* 
a man who has been conversant and enchanted K-.3 
the works of eloquence, refined taste, or strong ro- 
soning, to meet a number of these books in the outstttf 
his more serious inquiries ; in what liffht would the i^ 
ligion of Christ appear to him, if he did not find sow 
happier delineations of it ? 

There is another large class of Christian boohi 
which bear the marks of learning, correctness, vtsi a 
disciplined understanding ; and by a general propria 
leave but little to be censured ; but which d»pby sc 
invention, no prominence of thought, nor livir^ vigus: 
of expression : all is flat and diy as a plain o^ saod 
It is perhaps the thousandth iteration of connsofi* 
places, the hsUess attention to which is hardly an k- 
tion^of the mind : you seem to understand it all, &nd 
mechanically assent while you are thinking of sooe- 
thms else. Though the author has a rich, immeacp- 
ble field of possible varieties of reflection and tljustn* 
tion around him, he seems doomed to tread over agaia 
the narrow space of ground long sioee tioddea to 
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!ttst, an^ in all his movements appetn clothed in 
heetfl of lead. 

There is a anMller class ^t might he caHed mock- 
loquent writers. These saw the effect of brilliant 
xpression in those works of eloquence and poetry 
irhere it was dictated and animated hj encrj^y of 
hougfatf and rery reasonably wished that Christian 
entimcnts might assume a language as impressive as 
ny subject had ever employed to fascinate or com- 
oand. Bnt un^rtnnatel^. they forgot that eloquence 
cside-M essentially in the thought, and that no woids 
an make that eloquent, which will not be so in the 
flainest that could fully express the sense. O, proba- 
bly, they were*qaite confident of the excellence of 
heir thoughts, rerhans they concluded them to be 
igorous and sublime from the very circumstance that 
hey refused to be expressed in plain language. The 
vriters would be but utile inclined to suspect of pover- 
y or feebleness the thoughts which seemed so natur- 
Jly to be assuming, in their minds and on their page, 
[uch a magnificent style. A saudy verbosity is always 
iloqueiicc in the opinion of him that writes it ; but 
vhat is the effect on the reader ? Real eloquence 
iCrikes on your mind with irresistible force, and leaves 
rou not the possibility of asking or thinking whether 
t be eloquence ; but the sounding sentences of these 
vriters leave you cool enough to examine with 
loubtful curiosity a language that seems threatening to 
nove or astonish you, without actually doing it. It is 
lomcthing like the case of a false alarm of thunder ; 
Arbcre a sober man, that is not apt to startle at sounds, 
boks out to 8ee whether it be not the rumbling of a 
:art. Very much at your ease, you contrast the pomp 
)f the expression with the quality of the thoughts ; and 
Jien read on for amusement, or cease to read from dis- 
rust. In a serious hour, indeed, the feeling of being 
imuaed, is prevented by the regret, that it should be 
possible for an ill-iudgcd style of writing to bring the 
nost important subjects in danger of something worse 
than failing to interest. The unpleasing effect which 
it has on your own mind will lead to apprehend its hav- 
ing » very injurious one on many others. 

A principal device in the fabrication of this style, is, 
to multiply epithets, dry epithets, laid on the outside, 
and into which none of the vitality of the sentiment is 
found to circulate. You may take a great number of 
the words out of each page, and find that the sense 
is neither more nor lees for vour having cleared the 
composition of these epithets of^chalkof various colours, 
with which the tame tnoughts had submitted to be dap- 
pled and made fine. 

Uhder the denomination of mock-eloquence may also 
bo placed the mode of writing which endeavours to ex- 
cite the passions, not by presenting striking ideas of 
the object of passion, but by the appearance of an em- 
phatical enunciation of the writer s own feelings con- 
cerning it. You are not made to perceive how the 
thin^ itself has the most interesting claims on your 
heart ; but you are required to be affected in mere 
aympathy with the author, who attempts your feelings 
by frequent exclamations, and perhaps by an incessant 
application to his fellow-mortals, or to their Redeemer, 
of all the appellations and epithets of passion, and 
sometimes of a kind of passion not appropriate to the 
object. To this last great Object, especially, such 
forms of expression are occasionally applied, as must 
revolt a man who feels that he cannot meet the same 
being at once on terms of adoration and of caressing 
equality. 

It would be going beyond my puipose, to carry my 
remarks from the literary merits, [o tne moral and the- 
ological characteristics, of Christian books ; else a venr 
strange account could be given of the injuries which 
the gospel has suffered from its friends. You might 
often meet with a systematic writer, in whose hands 
the whole wealth, and variety, and magnificence of re- 



velation, shrink into a meagre list of doctrinal points, 
and who will let no verse in the Bible say a syllable till 
it has plttced itself under one of them. You may meet 
with a Christian polemic, who seems to value the arsii* 
ments for evvngelical tnith as an assassin valuea nis 
dag^r, and for the same reason ; with a descanter on 
the invisible w^orld, who makes you think of a popish 
cathedral, and from the vulgarity of whose illuminations 
yoa ore excessively glad to escape into the solemn twi« 
light of ftfith ; or with a grim zealot for a theory of the 
divine attributes, which seems to delight in represent- 
ing the Deity as a dreadfkil king of furies, whose domi- 
nion is overshaded with vengeance, whose music is the 
cries of victims, and whose glory requires to be illus- 
trated by the ruin of his creation. 

It is quite unnecessary to say, that the list of excd« 
lent Christian writers would be very considerable. 
But as to the vast mass of books that would, by the 
consenting adjudgment of all men of liberal cultivation, 
remain afler this deduction, one cannot help deploring 
the effect which they must have had on unknown thou- 
sands of readers. It would seem beyond all question 
that books which, though even asserting the essential 
truths of Christianity, yet utterly preclude the full im- 
pression of its character ; which exhibit its claims on 
admiration and affection with insipid feebleness of sen- 
timent ; or which cramp its simple majesty into an ar- 
tificial form at once distorted and mean ; must bo so* 
riously prejudicial to the influence of this sacred sub- 
jeot, though it be admitted that many of them have 
sometimes imparted a measure of instruction and a 
measure of consolation. This they might do, and yet 
convey very contracted and inadequate ideas of the 
subject at the same time.* There are a great manv 
of them into which an intelligent Christian cannot looK 
without rejoicing that they were not the books from 
which he received his impressions of the glory of his 
religion. There are many which nothing would induce 
him, even though ^e do not materially differ from them 
in the leading articles of his behef, to put into the 
hands of an inquiring young person ; which he would 
be sorry and ashamed to see on the table of an infidel ; 
and some of which he regrets to think may still contri- 
bute to keep down the standard of religious taste, if I 
may so express it, among the public instructers of man- 
kind. On the whole, it would appear, that a profound 
veneration for Christianity would induce the wiah, that, 
after a judicious selection of books had been made, the 
Christians also had their Caliph Omar, and their Gene- 
ral Amioa. 



LETTER V: 

A irrand CtmMt^ tfm duplaaengf ciMMnitfrtrf hff Eptatg*" 
Ueal lUigionamongMmi^fJhiUiB.thml the gnat Swkod 
in which thai Taate i» farmed^ thai of PoliU Liierahmf 
taken in the untUat Svtat of the Phraee^ it hortile to thtd 
Religion — Modem Literature intended prinnj*aUy to ha 
aninmdverted on — Brief Notire of the annent—'HeathoH 
Huology, Metaph^ifmra^ and MoralUy — Haemkamate of 
the twa former; Deeeptivenen of the Imet^BtU the ekitf 
Injbunee ie from to muth of the Hiatory aa mof be etUkd 
I^graphy^ and from the Poetry---lMner^Mw0Uir in 
vhieh the Interest he ereHea ia haatiie to the Spirit ^ lib 
Chtatian Religion-^Virgil. 

The oauses which I have thus far considered, are as- 
sociated immediately with the object^ and, by misie^ 

* It is true snmigh ihse on erery other subjcirc, on whieh a 
muliituflA of books' ha^a been wriuen, there must have basa 
many which in a literary senee w«re bad. But I cannot hetp 
thinking that the numbir coming under this rieacrlption, btav m 
Ittf^r proponlon to the excellent one* In the reli/^liMii depart- 
ment than in any ^her. One chief caoae of thfa has been, the 
uiij«ake by which many jrood men profeMionally employed In 
religion, have deemed their reapectahle mental compecsnce to 
the office of public epeakinv, the pmnfnr an eqtial comiwcenes 
to a work, which ia aubjeci«l i» much «ev«r«r liiMaijr^aail !■• 
tsllMCual laws. 
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pesenting it, render it Ims acceptable to refined taate ; 
but there are other cauaes, which operate by pervertp 
ing the very principlea of ihia taate itself, ao aa to make 
it dislike the religion of Christ, even thouffh preaented 
in ita own fuH and eenaine character, cleared of all 
iheae asaociations. I aball remark chiefly on one of 
theae cauaes. 

I fear it is incontrovertible, that far the greateat part 
of what is termed Polite Literature, by familiarity with 
which taste is refined, and the moral aentiments are in 
a great measure fonned, ia hoatile to the religion of 
Christ ; partly, by introducing insensibly a certain or- 
der of opinions unconsonant, or at leaat not identical, 
with the principlea of that relieion ; and still more, by 
training the feelings to a habit uien from its spirit. And 
in this assertion, I do not refer to writers palpably irre- 
ligious, who have laboured and intended to seduce the 
Saasions into vice, or the judgment into the rejection of 
ivine truth ; but to the ffeneral assemblage of those 
elegant and ingenious aotnors who are read and ad- 
mired by the Christian world, held easential to a libe- 
ral education and to the progressive accomplishment of 
the mind in subsequent life, and studied often without 
an apprehension, or even a thought, of their injuring the 
views and temper of spirits advancing, with the New 
Testament for their chief inatructer and guide, into an- 
other world. 

It is Tnodern literature that I have more particularly 
in view ; at the aame time, it ia obvious that the 
writings of heathen antiquity have continued to ope- 
rate till now with their own proper influence, that is, a 
correctly heathenish influence, in the very sight and 
presence of Chriatianity, on the minda of many who 
nave admitted the truth of that relieion. Thia is just 
as if an eloquent pagan priest had been allowed con- 
stantly to accompany our Lord in his miniatry, and had 
divided with him the attention and interest of his disci- 
ples, counteracting, of course, as far as his eflbrts were 
successful, the doctrine and spirit of the Teacher from 
heaven.* 

The few obaervationa which the subject may require 
to be made on ancient literature, will be directed chiefly 
to one part of it. For it will be allowed, that the 
purely speculative part of that literature haa in a great 
measure ceased to interfere with the intellectual disci- 
pline of modern times. It obtains too little attention, 
and too little deference, to contribute much toward 
fixing the mind in those habits of thought and feeling 
which prevent the cordial admission of the doctrines 
and spirit of the gospel. Several learned and fanatical 
devotees to antiquity and paganiam, have indeed made 
some effort to recall the long departed veneration for 
the dreams and aubtleties of ancient philosophy. But 
they might, with perhaps a better prospect for success, 
recommend the building of temples or a pantheon, and 
the revival of all the institutions of idolatroua worship. 
The greater number of intelligent, and even learned 
men, would feel but little regret in conaigning (if it 
could be consigned,) the much larger proportion of that 
philosophy to oblivion ; except they may be supposed 

* Ic (s, however, no part of my object in fheee letteri to re- 
mark on the influence. In modem limee, of the fabulous deities 
that infeeted the ancient worlcs of feniua. That influence Is at 
the present time, I should think, extremely small, from the fa- 
bles beins so Male ; all readers are suflicienily tired of Jupiter, 
Apollo, Nflnerra, and the net. So long, bowerer, as they could 
be of the smallest service, they were plouslr retained by the 
Chrietian poets of this and other countries, who are now under 
the neceestty of seeking out for some other mythology, the 
northern or the eastern, to suppon ihe Isn/niishing spirit of po- 
etry. Even the ugly faeces or wood, wonthipped in the South 
8ea islands, will probably st Isat receive names that msy more 
commodiously hitch into venw, end be invoked to sdorn snd 
sanctify the bellea leures of the next century. The poet hss no 
reason to fear thst the enpplv of gods may (nil ; it is, at the 
same time, s pity, one thinks, that a creature ao Immense should 
hsve been pl«ce<i in a world ao amall as this, where all nature, 
all hieu>ry, all morale, all true religion, and the whole reeourcea 
of lanocent fictton, are loo llule to furnish sastsrlals enough lor 
ns wamaaad labottia of biafsniua. 



to love it as heatheniam more than ^bej atdmire it m 
wiadom ; or unleas their pride would wsah to retas c 
as a contrast to their own more rational theonea. 

The ancient apeculationa on religion include, itskd 
some very noble ideas relating to a Supreme Bes^ 
but theae ideas do not produce, in an intelUgent oafi. 
any decree of iMrtiality for that immense eystfm, cr 
rather chaoa, of fantaatic folly by which th^ are r.- 
vironed. He aeparatea them from that chaos as sens- 
thing not strictly belonging to hea^eniam, nor forcs!f 
a part of it. He considers most of them as the tn^ 
tionary remains of divine communications to tus a 
the earliest ages. A few of theni were, perhaps. :i» 
utmost efforts of human intellect, at some happr bs> 
menta excelling itaelf. But whether thej axe nfemi 
to the one origm or the other, they atand so con^> 
ooaly above the general assemblage of the pagan speo 
lationa on the subject of the Deity, that they thro^ i 
solemn contempt on those speculations. They tisTw 
contempt on the greatest part of the theological docizne 
of even the very philosophers thai expressed thcr 
They rather seem to direct our contemplaticm and ^ 
fection toward a religion divinely revealed, tba£ •» 
obtain any degree of favour for those notions of a God 
which sprung and indefinitely multiplied from a izilW 
choly combination of ignorance and depraved imagiae- 
lion. As to the apparent analogy between some c^ thi 
notions of pagan religion, and one or two of the loeft 
apecific articlea of Christianity, those notions are pt- 
sented in such fantastic, and varying, and often man- 
atrous, ahapea, that the analogy is not close and cos- 
stant enough to pervert our conception, or to prochiide 
our sdmission of the defined propositions of the cti> 
gelic faith. 

The next part of the pure speculations of the 8S> 
cients, is, their metaphysics. And whatever mar b« 
the effect of metaphyaical study in general, or of t^ 
psrticulai systems of modem philosophers, with re- 
gard to the cordial and simple admission of Christus 
doctrines, the ancient metaphysics maj certainh- br 
pronounced harmless, from holding so little coonexr^ 
with modem opinions. Later philosophers, by mms 
of a far better method of inquiry, have opened qujtp a 
new order of metaphysicsl views ; and persons w-.'Ji 
but a v«ry small share of the acuteness and ingenuTr 
of those ancient framers of ideal systems, can &f^ 
wonder at their being so fantastic. The only attrac- 
tion of abatract speculations is in their troth ; ai^ 
therefore when the persuasion of their truth is etme. 
all their influence is extinct. That which could plet^ 
the imagination or interest the affections, might in a 
ccnsiderable degree continue to please and intevst 
them,' though convicted of fallacy. But that which ii 
too subtle to please the imagination, loses all its poyrer 
when it is rejected by the judgment. And this ts tk 
predicament to which time has reduced the metap^.T- 
sics of the old philosophers. The csptivation of ihej 
systems seems almost as far withdrawn from us as the 
songs of their Syrens, or the enchantmenu of Med^ 

The didatic morality of the heathen philosopbcn 
comes much nearer to our interests, aiid has probabtv 
continued to have a considerable influent on the sea- 
timents of cultivated meu. After being detained « 
great while among the phantoms and the monsters of 
mythology, or following through the mazes of anciret 
metaphysics that truth which occssionallv appears for t 
moment, but still for ever retires before tne pursuer, tht 
student of antiquity is delighted to meet with a sass 
who comes to him in a character of reality^ with the 
warm, living eloquence of a doctrine which speaks lo 
him in direct inaUruction concerning duty and happiness. 
And since it is necessarily the substantia] object of 
this instruction to enforce goodness, he feels but Itttlf 
cause to guard against any perversion of his priDciples. 
He entirely forgets that goodness haa been defined 
and enforced by another authority ; and that Uwogfa 
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t0 main sabttaace, u matter of pnctice» mant be 
nuch the same in tlie dictate* of that authority, and in 
he writing of Epictetua, or Ciceio, or Antoninue, 
ret there m a material difference in aome parta of the 
letail, and a moat important one in the prmciplea that 
sonstitute the baaia. While he ia adminng the beauty 
»f virtue aa diaplayed by one accompliahed moialiat, 
und ita lofty independent apirit aa exhibited by another, 
lo ia not mclined to auapect that any thing in their 
(entimenta, or hia animated participation of them, can 
>e vvTonff. 

But £e part of ancient literature which haa had in- 
romparably the greateat influence on the character of 
rultivated minda, ia that which haa turned, if I may ao 
szpreas it, moral aentimenta into real beinga and inter- 
isting companiona, by diaplaying the life and actiona 
>f eminent mdividuala. A few of the pcraonagea of 
iction are alao to be included. The captivating apirit 
if Greece and Rome reaidea in the wonu of the bio- 
^aphera ; in ao much of the hiatoiy aa might propedy 
>e called biograplw, from ita fixing the whole attention 
ind intereat on a raw aignal namea ; and in the worka 
>f the principal poeta. ' 

No one, I auppoae, will deny, that both the charac- 
;erB and the aentimenta, which are the favouritea of the 
>oet and the hiatorian, become the favouritea alao of the 
fcdmiring reader ; for thia would be to denr the excel- 
ence of the poetry and eloquence. It ia the high teat 
ind proof of geniua that a writer can render hia aubject 
Atereating to hia readers, not merely in a general way, 
>ut in the very fame mannhrm which it intereata him- 
lelf. If the great worka of antiquity had not thia power, 
hey would long aince have ceaaed to charm. We 
50uld not long tolerate what revolted, while it waa de- 
sired to pleaae, our moral foelinga. Bat if their 
i^baractera and aentimenta really do tbua faacinate the 
tieart, how far will thia influence be coincident with the 
Kpirit and with the deaisn of Chriatianity 1* 

Among the poeta, I ahall notice only the two or 
three pre-eminent onea of the Epic claaa. Homer, you 
know, ia the favourite of the whole civilized world ; 
and it ia many centuriea aince there needed one ad- 
ditional word of homage to the amazing geniua diaplay- 
ed in the Iliad. » The object of inquiry ia, what kind of 
prediapoaition will be formed toward Chriatianity in a 
young and animated apirit, that leama to glow with en- 
thtiaiasm at the acenea created by Homer, and to in- 
dulge an ardent wiah, which that enthuaiaam will pro- 
bably awaken, for the poaaibility of emulating aome of 
the principal charactera. ' Let thia auaceptible youth, 
after having mingled and burned in imagination among 
heroes, whoae valour and anger flame like VeauYiua, 
who wade in blood, trample on dying foes, and hurl de- 
fiance againat earth and heaven ; let him be led into the 
company of Jesua Chriat and hia diaciplea, aa displayed 
by the evangelists, with whoae narrative, I will auppoae, 
he ia but alightly acauainted before. What muat he, 
what can he, do with hia feelings in thia tranaition 1 
He will find himself flung aa far aa * from the centre of 
the utmost pole ;' and one of theae two oppoaite exhi- 
bitions of character will inevitably excite ma averaion. 
Which of them is that likely to be, if he is become tho- 
roughly poaaeaaed with the Homeric paaaiona 1 

Or if, on the other hand, you will auppoae a peraon 
have firat become profoundly intereated by the New 
Testament, and to have acquired the apirit of the Sa- 
viour of the world, while atudying the evangelical hia- 
tory ; with what aentimenta will ht come forth from 
conversing with heavenly mildneaa, weepine benevo- 
lence, aacred purity, and the eloquence of (Ovine wia- 

« It may be notked here, thar a great pan of what ceald be 
■aid on heathen literatnra as oppoeetl to the retiirlon of Chrhc, 
onuflt naccMariiy refer to the peculiar anoral ipirk of that reli- 
gion. It would bonier on the ridiculous to repreeent the mar- 
tial enthttfliaem of ancient historians and poele aa counteracting 
the peculiar doarinee of the ffospel, meaning by the term those 
didataa of tniUi that do not oitsctl/ Involve OMcal precttta. 



dom, to enter into a acene of each actions and charu- 
ters, and to hear such maxima of merit and glory, aa 
thoae of Homer 1 He .would be atill more coiSbnnded 
by the tranaition, had it been poaaible for him to hava 
entirely eacaped that depravation of feeling which can 
think of Crimea and miaeriea with but little emotion, and 
which we have all acquired from viewing the whole 
hiatory of the world composed of acarcely any thing 
elae. He would find the migfatieat strain of poetry em- 
ployed ta represent ferocioua courage aa the greateat of 
virtuea, and those who do not poaaeas it aa worthy of 
their fate, to be trodden in the dust. He will be taught, 
at leaat it will not be the fault of the poet if he ia not 
taught, to forgive a heroic apirit for finding the aweetest 
luxury in inaulting dymg panga, and imagining the tears 
and deapair of diatant reiativea. , He will be inceaaantly 
called upon to worahip revenge, the real divinity of the 
Iliad, in compariaon of which the Thunderer of 01yi»> 
pua ia but a deapicable pretender to power. He wiU be 
tau^t that the moat glorioua and enviable life ia that, 
to which the greateat number of other livea are made a 
aacrifice ; and that it ia noble in a hero to prefer even a 
abort life attended by thia felicity, to a long one which 
ahould permit a longer life alao to othera. The dire 
Achillea, a being whom, if he really exiated, it had de- 
aerved a conspiracy of the tribea then called nationa to 
chain or to aoffocate, ia rendered intereatingeven amidat 
the horrora of revenge and deatruction, by the intenaitr 
of hia aflfection for his friend, by the melancholy with 
which he appeara in the funeral acene of that friend, by 
one momentary inatance of compaaaion, and by his so- 
lemn references to his own approaching death. A 
reader, who haa even paaaed be3rond the juvenile aidonx 
of life, feela himaelf intereated, in a manner that excites 
at mtervala hia own aurpriae, in the fate of thia atem 
deatroyer ; and he wonders, and he wiahea to doubt, 
whether the moral that be ia learning be, after all, ex- 
actly no other than that the grandeat employment of a 
great spirit is the destruction of human creaturea, so 
u>ng aa revenge, ambition, or even caprice, may chooaa 
to regard them under an artificial diatinction, and call 
them enemicM. But thia, mv dear friend, la the real 
and efiiective moral of the Iliad, after all that critics 
have ao gravely written about leaaona of union, or any 
other aubordinate moral inatructiona, which th^ diaco- 
ver or imagine in the work. Who but critica ever 
thought or cared about theae inatructiona 1 Whatever 
ia the chief and grand impreaaion made by the whole 
work on the ardent minda which are moat auaceptible 
of the influence of poetr)r, that ia the real moral ; and 
Alexander, and, by reflection from him, Charles XII. 
correctly received the genuine inspiration. 

If it be aaid that auch worka atand on the aama 
ground, except aa to the reality or accuracy of the facts, 
with an eloquent hiatorv, which aimply exhibits the ac- 
tiona and charactera, I deny the aaaertion. The actions 
and charactera are preaented in a manner which prevents 
their just impresaion, and empowera them to make an 
oppoaite one. A tranaforming inagic of geniua displays 
a number of atrocioua aavagea in a hideoua alaugoter- 
houae bf men, aa demigoda in a temple of glory. No 
doubt an eloquent hiatory might be ao written aa to give 
the aame aapect to auch men, and auch operationa ; but 
that hiatory would deserve to be committed to the 
flamea. A hiatory that ahould preaent a perfect diaplay 
of human miseries and slaughter, would incite no one, 
that had not attained the laat poaaibility of depravation, 
to imitate the principal actora. It would give the aama 
feeling aa the eight of a field of dead and dying men 
after a battle ia over ; a aight at which the aoul would 
ahudder, and eameatly wiah that this might be the laat 
time the aun ahould behold auch a spectacle : but the 
tendency of the Homeric poetry, and of a great part of 
^ic poetry in general, is to insinuate the glory of re- 
peating auch a tragedy. I therefore aak again, how il 
wonld be poaaible for a man, wboee mind waa fint 
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completely ftsaimilaied to the spirit of Jesos Christ, to 
load such s work without a most vivid antipathy to 
what he perceived to be the moral apirit of the poet ! 
And if it were not too strange a auppoaition, that the 
meat characteristic parts of ue Iliaa had been read in 
the preaence and hearing of our Lord, and by a person 
■aimated by a fervid sympathy with the work— do you 
not distantly imagine Him erpressing the meet emphatical 
ooodemnation ! Would not the reader have been made 
to know, that in the spirit of that book he could never 
become a disciple and a friend of the Messiah 1 Bat 
then, if he believed this declaration, and were serions 
enough to care about being the disciple and friend of 
tfio Messiah, would he not have deemed himself ei- 
toemely unfortunate to have been sedoced, through the 
pleasures of taste and ims^nation, into habits of &Iing 
which rendered it unpossible, till they could be de- 
stroyed, for him to receive the only true religion, end 
llie only Redeemer of the world ? To show Aeio im- 
poeaible it would be, I wish I may be pardoned for 
making anotHer strange and indeed a most monstrous 
sufpposition, namely, uiat Achilles, Diomede, Ulysses, 
end Ajsx. had been real persons, living in the time of 
eur Loid, and had become his disciples and yet (ex- 
eepting Uie mere exchange of the notions of mythology 
lor Glmsdan opinions,) had retained entire the state of 
ttxnd with which their poet has exhibited them. It is 
iiwtantly perceived that Satan, Beelzebub, and Moloch, 
night af consistently have been retained in heaven. 
Bat here the question comes to a jioint : if these great 
eaamples of glorious character, pretending to coalesce 
Hith the transcendant Sovereign of virtues, would have 
been probably the most enormous incongruity existing, 
07 that ever had existedl, in the whole universe, what 
hunony can ^ere be between a man who has acoaired 
ft eoneider&ble degree of congeniality with the spirit of 
these heroes, and that paramount Teacher and Pattern 
of excellence ? And who will asaure me that the en* 
fhusiast for heroic poetry does not acquire a degree of 
this oon^niality t But unless I can be so assured, I 
neeeasanly persist in asseiting the noxiousness of such 
poetry. 

Yet the work of Homer is, notwithstanding, the 
book which Christian poets have translated, which 
Christian divines have edited and commented on with 
pride, at which Christian ladies have been delighted to 
eee their sons kindle into rapture, and which forma an 
essential pait of the course of a libeml education, over 
■U those countries on which the gospel shines. And 
who can tell how much that passion for war which, 
fiom the universality of its preinalence, might seem in> 
separable from the nature or man, may, in the civilized 
worid, have been reinforced by the enthusiaatic admira- 
tion with which young men have read Homer, and simi" 
)«r poets, whoso genias transforms what is, and ought 
■Iweye to appear, purely horrid, into an aspect of 
grandeur 1 

Should it be asked, And what ought to be the prac- 
tical consequence of such observations 1 I may surely 
•tMwer that I cannot justly be required to assign that 
eensequenee. I cannot bo required to do more than 
•zbibh in a simple light an important point of truth. If 
eoeh works do really impart their own genuine spirit to 
the lAind of an admiring reader, in proportion to the do- 

Ks in which ho admires, and if this spirit is totally 
tile to that of Christianity, and i/ Christianity ought 
really snd in good faith to be the supreme regent of all 
moral feeling, then it is evident that the Iliad, and all 
the books which combine the same tendency with great 
poetical excellence, are arnong the most mischievous 
Mnfls on esrth. There is nut little satisfaction, cer- 
nibiiyi in illoatrating the operation of evila without pro- 
fMHiff any adequate methofl of conteTKling with tmm. 
Bttt, in the present case, I rtmlly do not aee what a so* 
iIM* obeerver of the character of mankind can oflTer. 
T^wMi that the worka of Hooior, end aome other 



^at authors of antiquity, should cease to be mi a 
jaat as vam as to wish lliey had never been wnaeii 
Aa to the fiur greater number of readers, it wereqcdri 
in vain to wish that pore Chrutian sentimenti tsp 
be sufficiently recollected, and loved, to Kcoto^sy 
the study, and constantly prevent the iniurioufl imp^ 
sion of the works of pa^ genias. The ftw tm- 
ims of Christianity to which the student may ban ?• 
sented without thought and for which he hu ha ^- 
tle veneration, will but foebly <^)p08e the infiire!;«, 
the spirit of Homer will vanquiah as irresistiblr s$ b 
Achilles vanquished. It is also most perfecth trf:. 
that so long as pride, ambition, and vhiilictiTen» ir^' 
so mighty a prevalence in the character and in tbee: 
tore of oar species, they would still smply displaTibc:' 
selves, though the stimulus of heroic poetrr «?- 
withdrawn by the annihilation of all those works vsr. 
have invested the worst pasaions, and the worst KVsr* 
with a glare of grandeur. With or without cl»ini 
ideas, men and imtions will continue to eoounit c^ 
ces against one another, and to avenge them; lot!- 
sume an arrogant precedeitce, and accoont it r^* 
spirit ; to celebrate their deeds of destruction aai n* 
them glory ; to idolize the men who possess, vti m 
infuse, the greatest share of an infernal fire ; ios'.r 
nought all principles of virtue and religion in fiv<rr ' 
a thoughtless, vicious mortal who consi^s him«fi' - 
the same achievement to fame and perdition ; to ^ir; 
in triumphal entries, or funeral pomps, or stmp '' 
scal^M, how far human skill and valour can etcfl "* 
powers of famine and pestilence : men and nation^r 
continue thus to act, till some new dispensjuo^ ' 
Heaven shsll establish the reign of Cbristbnttv. 
that better season, perhaps the great works of ara r: 
genius will be read with such a state of mind a* :" 
receive the intellectual improvement derivable f-'' 
them, and at the same time as little coincide or he ^' 
fected with their moral spirit, as in the present i;;« « 
venerate their mythological vanities. 

In the mean time, one caimot believe that any kb 
who seriously reflects how absolutely the relignisi^ 
Christ claima a confonriity of his whole nature •*-' 
without regret feel himself animated, even for i ni* 
ment, with a class of sentiments of which the babjta 
prevalence would be the total preclusion of Chri-'ts.''- 
ity. And it seems to.show how little this relijiion » 
really understood, or oven considered, in any of t^ 
countries denominated Christian, that so many wbop* 
fess to adopt it never once thought of gnardins ^^ 
own minds, and those of their children, against the f> 
quent seductions of a spirit which is roortallr off^ 
rrobably they would be more intelligent and TigilJ^ 
if any other interest than that of the profcssefl reb?^* 
were endangered. But a thing which injures them <p> 
in that concern, is sure to meet with all poseiHt c- 
dulgence. 

With respect to religious parents and pf^^ 
whose children and pupils are to receive that liberal^ 
cation which must inevitably include the ^tndyp 
these great works, it will be for them to arm'nDCT 
the youthful readers throughout, with an effort to A^'^ 
them, in the most pointed manner, the inconststeoi 
of many of the sentiments, both with moral rectitt*' 
in general, and with the apecial dictates of ChristiiD^ 
'And in order to give the requisite force to thes^w* 
Utes, it wffl be an important duty to i\i\a^^^ 
them the amiable tendency, and to prove the '^'^ 
thority, of this dispensation of religion. Tois camo 
effort will oflen but very partially prevent the wis^^ 
but it aeems to be all that can be done. 

Virgira woric is a kind of lunar reflecUon of tbe i^ 
dent effulgence of Homer ; earrounded, if I nu/ ^^ 
the figure, with as beautiful a halo of elegtoc* ot 
tendemeaa aa perhaps the world ever saw. SoffloJ 
more refined an order of sentimbnt might hafe mdffv 
the heroie cheieetcr &r aaore attractive to a mind v» 
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in melt aa well u burn, if there had actually been a 
•ro in the poem. But none of the peraonages intend- 
1 for heroes excite the reader's enthusiasm enough to 
tsimilate the tone of his feelings. No fiction orhis- 
try of human characters and actions will ever power- 
illy transfuse its spirit, without some one or some 
sry few individuals of signal peculiarity or greatness, to 
>ncentrate and embody the whole energy of the work, 
here would be no danger, therefore, or any one*s be- 
>ming an idolater of the god of war through the inspi- 
ition of the i£neid, even if a lai|;er proportion of it 
id been devoted to martial enterprise. Forhaps the 
lief counteraction to Christian sentiments which I 
lould apprehend to an opening, susceptible mind, would 
B a depravation of its ideas concerning the other 
orld, from the picturesque scenery which Virgil has 
[)ened to his hero in the regions of the dead, and the 
ilemn and interesting images with which he has 
laded the avenue to them. Perhaps, also, the affect- 
ig sentiments which precede the death of Dido might 
»nd to lessen, especially in a pensive mind, the horror 
r that impie y which would tnrow back with violence 
le possession of life into the hands of Him who 
ave iL 



LETTER VI 

mean — Infhunee oftht m&ra! SuhHmUff •fhia Hen n Pht' 
tarch-~-The HiMariimx-^Antiehri$tian Effkri of admiring 
the morai Oreatnem of the eminent Heatkena-^Peinte of 
en*ent\fd Difftrence htttween Exa^enre arew^ng to Chrvt' 
tinn Prinnplee, and the moiit elevated EseeUenee of the 
Heothfnn — An unqvnl\fied CompUireney in the latter prO' 
dueea an alienaUon of Affection and Admiration from the 
former, 

Allien I add the name of Lucan, I must confess that 
otwithsundins the offence to taste from a style too 
Btentattous and inflated, none of the ancient authors 
rould have so much power to seduce my feelings, in 
aspect to moral frreatness. intc a temper not coinci- 
ent with Christianitv. His leading characters are 
ridely different from those of Homer, and of a greatly 
uperior order. The mighty senios of Homer appeared 
nd departed in a rude age of the jiuman mind, a stran- 
ger to the intellectual enlargement which would have 
rnabled him to combine in his heroes the dignity of 
bought, instead of mere physical force, with the energy 
»f passion. For want of this, they are great heroes 
vithout beine trreat men. They appear to yon only as 
remendous fighting and destroying animals ; a kind of 
luman Mammoths. The rude efforts of personal con- 
lict are all they can understand and admire, and in their 
varfare their minds never reach to any of the sublimer 
'esnlts even of war ; their chief and final object seems 
o be the mere savage gloxy of fighting, and the anni- 
lilation of their enemies. When the heroes of Lucan, 
)oth the depraved and the nobler class, are employed 
n war, it seems but a small part of what they can do, 
ind what they intend ; they have always something 
larther and greater in view than to evince their valour, 
9r to riot in the vengeance of victory. Even the ambi- 
tion of Pompey and Casar seems almost to become a 
fnnd passion, when compared to the contracted as well 
u deteatable aim of Homer's chiefs ; while this passion 
too is confined to narrow and vulgar designs, in compa- 
rison with the views which actuated Cato and Brutus. — 
The contempt of death, which in the heroes of the Iliad 
ofUn seems like an incapacity &r an oblivion of thou^t, is 
in Lucan's favourite characters the result, or at least the 
asaociate, of profound reflection : and this strongly con- 
trasts their courage with that of Homer's warriors, which 
n, (according indeed to his own frequent similes,) the 
dtrini; of wild beasts. Lucan sublimates martial into 
OMial grandeur. Even if you c<nild deduct from hia great 



men all that which forms the specific martial dtsptay of 
the hero, you would find their greatness little diminish 
ed ; they would be commanding and interesting men 
still. The better class of them, amidst war itself, hate 
and deplore the spirit and ferocious exploits of vrar. 
They are indignant at the vicea of mankind for com- 
pelling their virtue into a career m which such sangui* 
nary glories can be acquired. And while they deem it 
their duty to exert their courage in a just cause, ther 
regard camps and battles as vm^r things, horn whicn 
their thoughts often turn away mto a train of solemn 
contemplations in which they approach sometimes the 
empyreal region of sublimity. Vou have a tnore ab- 
solute impression of grandeur from a speech of Cato, 
than from all the mignty exploits that epic poetrv ever 
blazoned. The eloquence of Lucan's moral heroes 
does not consist in images of triumphs and conquests, 
but in reflections on virtue, suffering, destiny and death ; 
and the sentiments expressed in ms own name have 
often a melancholy tinge which renders them irresisti- 
bly interesting. He might seem to have felt a presage, 
while musing on the last of the Romans, that their poet 
was soon to follow them. The reader becomes devoted 
both to the poet and to these illustrious men ; but, un- 
der the influence of this attachment, he adopts all theb 
sentiments, and exults in the sympathy ; forgetting, or 
unwilling to reflect, whether this state of feelmg is con- 
cordant with the religion of 'Christ, and with Uie spirit 
of the apostles and martyrs. The most seducing of 
Lucan*8 sentiments, to a mind enamoured of pensive 
sublimity, are those concerning death. I remember 
' the very principle which I would wish to inculcate, that 
is, the necessity that a believer of the gospel should 

E reserve the Christian tenour of feeling predominant in 
is mind, and clear of incongruous mixture, having 
struck me with great force amidst the enthusiasm with 
which I read many times over the memorable account 
of Vulteius, the speech by which he inspired his pl- 
iant band with a passion for death, and the reflections 
on death with which the poet closes the episode. I 
said to myself, with a sensation of conscience, ' What 
are these sentiments with which I am burning t Are 
these the just ideas of death t Are they such as were 
taught by the Divine Author of our religion t Is this 
the spirit with which St Paul approached his last hour! 
And I felt apsinful collision between this reflection and 
the passion inspired by the poet. I perceived with the 
clearest certainty that the kind of interest which I felt 
was no less than a real adoption, for the time, of the 
very same sentiments by which he was animated. 

The epic poetry has been selected for the more 
pointod application of my remarks, from the conviction 
that it has had a much greater influence on the moral 
sentiments of succeeding a^es than all the other poetry, 
of antiquity, by means of its impressive display of in- 
dividual great characters. And it will be admitted that 
the moral spirit of the epic poets, taken together, is as 
little in opposition to tne Christian theory of moral 
sentiments as that of the collective poetry of other 
kinds. The just and elevated sentiments to be found 
in the Greek tragedies, tend to lead to the same habits 
of thought as the best of the pagan didactic moralists. 
And thc^e sentiments infuse themselves more intimate- 
ly into our minds when thus coming warm in the course 
of psssion and action, and speaking to us with the em* 
phasis imparted by affecting and dreadful events ; but 
still are not so forcibly impressed as by the insulated 
magnificence of such striking and sublime individual 
characters as those of epic poetry. The mind of the 
reader does not retain tor months and years an ani- 
mated recollection of some personage whose name in- 
cessantly recsHs the sentiments which he uttered, or 
which his conduct msde us feel. Still, however, tbi 
moral spirit of the Qreek tragedies acts with a consi- 
derable force on a susceptible mind ; and if there ahoold 
be bat half aa great a differenco between the qnaltty of 
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tiM iMtractioiiB which they wilt iosiiraate, and the prin- 
ciplcf of eTtngelical morality, as theia waa between 
the relifioua knowledge and moral apirit of the men 
tbemeeWea who wrote and contended for their own fame 
in Greece, and the divine illomination and noble cha- 
racter of those apostles that opened a conunission from 
heaven to tranatorm the world, the student may have 
some cause to be careful lest his Athenian moralitv 
should disincline him to the doctrines of a better school. 
I shall not dwell long on the bio^phy and history, 
since it will be alloweid that their influence is very 
nearly coincident with that of the epic poetry. The , 
work of Plutarch, the chief of the biogrsptiers, (a work 
so necesssry, it would seem, to the consolations of a 
Christian, that I have read of some author who did not 
profess to disbelieve the New Testament, declaring 
that if he were to be cast on a desert island, and could 
have one book, Aid but one, it should be this,) the work 
of Plutarch delineates a greatness partly of the same 
character as that celebrated by Homer, and psrtly of 
the more dignified and intellectual kind which is so 
commanding in the great men of Lucan, several of 
whom, indeed, are the subjects also of the biographer. 
Various distinctions might, no doubt, be remarked in 
the impression made by ffreat characters as illustrated 
in poetry, and as exposed in the plainness of historical 
record : but I am persuaded that the habits of feeling 
which will grow from admiring the one or the other, 
will be substantially the same as to a cordial reception 
of the religion of Christ. ' 

A number of the men exhibited by the biogrsphers 
and historians, rose so eminently above the general 
character of the human race, that their names have be- 
come inseparably associated with our ideas of moral 
greatness. A thoughtful student of antiquity ente^ 
Sua majestic company with an impression of mystical 
ftwfulness, resembling that of Ezekiel in his vision. In 
this select and reverb assembly we include only those 
who were distinguished by elevated virtue, as well as 
powerful talents and memorable actions. Undoubtedly 
the magnificent powers and energy without moral ex- 
cellence, so often displayed on the field of ancient his- 
tory, compel a kind of prostration of the soul in the 
presence of men, whose surpassing schievements seem 
to silence for a while, and but for a while, the sense of jus- 
tice which must execrate their smbition and their criniea; 
but where greatness of mind seems but secondary to 
greatness of virtue, as in the examples of Phocion, £pa- 
minondss, Aristides, Timoleon, Dion, and a consideraole 
number more, the heart spplauds itself for feeling an ir- 
resistible captivation. Thia number indeed is small, com- 
pared with the whole galaxy of renowned namea ; but 
It is large enough to fill the mind, and to give as vene- 
rable an impression of pagan greatness, as if none of 
its examples*had been the heroes whose fierce brilliance 
lightens through the blackness of their depravity ; or 
the legislators, orators, and philosophers, whose wis- 
dom was degrsdcd by hypocrisy, venality, or vanity. 

A most impressive part of the infinence of ancient 
character on modem feelings, is derived from the ac- 
counts of two or three of the greatest philosophers, 
wfaoee virtue, protesting and soutary in the times in 
which thOT lived, whose intense devotedness to the 
pursuit 01 wisdom, and whose occasional sublime 
glimpses of thought, darting beyond the sphere of er- 
ror m which they were enclosed and beniffhted, pre- 
sent them to the mind with something likeUie venera- 
bleness of the prophets of C^kI. Among the exhibi- 
tions of this kind, it is unnecessary to sav that Xeno- 
phon*8 Memoir of Soemtes stands unrivalled and above 
comparison. 

Sanguine spirits without number have probably been 

influenced in modem timea by the ancient history of 

mere heroes; but persons of a reflective disposition 

have been incomparably tnore affected by the contem- 

'*ai of those men, whose combination of mental 



power with illustrioDs virtue constitotei the npo^ 
gloiy of heathen antiquity. And why do I drcm i^ 
admiration of thia noble display of moral tKtijtm 
pernicious to these reflective minds, in relation to ai 
religion of Christ 1 For the simplest possible naw; 
becsuse the principles of that excellence are doi ida 
tical jvith the principles of this religion ; i» I ^-tkM 
every serious and self-observant man, who has Wti 
attentive to them both, will have verified m hu ni 
experience. He has felt the animation which pcmin 
his soul, in musing on the virtues, the sentimeDis, la 
the great actions of these dignified men, suddeclva 
piring, when he has attempt^ to prolong or tiaik«fdi 
to the virtuea, sentiments, and actions of the sporiie 
of Jesus Christ. Sometimes he has. with miied «« 
der and indignation, remonstrated with his own fefloe 
and has said, I know there is the highest excellrscc i 
the religion of the Messiah, and in the characters of a 
most magnanimous followers; and' surely it 15 cs^ 
lence also that attracts me to thoss other illustnM 
men ; why then cannot I take a full deligbi/ul \T.\fm 
in them boUi ! But it is in vain ; be finds thii @ 
phibious devotion impossible. And he will alni 
find it so ; for, anteceaently to experience, it wocic 3 
obvious that the order of sentiments which wu ihe 'Ji 
and soul of the one form of excellence, is extremelv^ 
tinct from that which is the animating spirit of the oOifl 
If the whole system of a Christian's aentimenis u n 

Siired to be adjusted to the economy of redeQ-.p'.fi 
ey must be widely different from those of tk isti 
however wise or virtuous who never thought or i»i 
> of the Saviour of the world ; else where is the pecJ 
arity or importance of this new dispensation, «-' 
does, however, both avow and manifest a most *-^ 
peculiarity, and with which Heaven has connectftl i 
signs and declarations of its being of infinite im|*orai:(e 
If; again, a Christian's grand object and solicituJe d' 
please God, this roust constitute his moral eicHlemi 
(even though the/octe were the same,) of a ver>«iA 
ent nature from that of the men who had not u: is 
faith any god that they cared to please, and *^^ 
highest glory it might possibly become, that tfaeybcti 
differed from their deities ; as Lucan DDdoobttdlv i 
tended it as the most emphatical applause of Cato, u 
he waa the inflexible patron and hero of the cause «:^i 
was the aversion of tne gods.* If humility is rrqa^'* 
to be a chief characteristic in a Christian's miixL bt 
here again placed in a state of contrariety to toil loi 
of glory which accompanied, and was applauded m^' 
tue while it accompanied, almost all the moral P'* 
ness of the hesthens. If a Christian lives for eun^i! 
and advances towards death with the certain expecui'^ 
of judgment, and of a new and awful world, how diffe'^ 
must be the essential quality of his serious sentimefl^ ' 
partly created, and totally pervaded, by thismigfatTU'Jf 
pation, from the order of feeling of the virtuous \iu^ 
who had no positive or subGme expecuiion^ ber^r 
death ! The interior essences, if I msy so speak, of a 
two kinds of excellence, sustained er prodviced bTtbt* 
two systems of thought, are so diflferent, that tber '• 
hardly be more convertible or compatible in ()» **^ 
mind thsn even excellence and turpitude. Now ita^^ 
to me that the enthusiasm, with which a mind of ^ 
and thoughtful sensibility dwells on the historr of la?^ 
virtuous legislators, and the noblest class of bentc-' 
heathen antiquity, will be found to beguile tbii ^ 
into an- order of sentiments congenial with theirs, u 
therefore thus seriously different from the spirit iD^r- 
ciples of Christianity. t It is not exsctly that the p 

• Vkirix cauM DiSs plseult. sed vieis Catoni. 

t ir k should t>e said that, in ailmiring pafan ejtelleoct ' 
mf nd taken the mere farts of that excellence, separ?!''^ ' 
the principles, and as far as they are identical with ih< ^^ 
Christian excellence, and then, connertinf ChriiUin ^f^ 
with them, conTerts the whole into a ChriMian characterB'^ 
it conlially admirce, I appeal to exprrience while I w*""^" 
ihiB is not irup. If it were, the mind would be able t" tJ^V^ 
fUll complacency from aa sfliBCiionais adoiraiica of aa D'*' 
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lent admits distinclpagan proposUioos, bat the heart in- 
Bnsibly acquires an unison witn many of the seniimente 
rhich imply those propositions, and are wrong, unless 
iiose propositions are right. It forgets that a different 
tate of feeling, corresponding to a greatly different 
cheme of propositions, is appointed by the Sovereign 
udge of all things as (with relation to us) an indispen- 
able preparation for entering the eternal paradise;* 
nd that now, no moral distinctipns, however splendid, 
re excellence in his sight, if not conformed to this 
tandaid. It slides into a persuasion that, onder anif 
conoray, to be exactly like one of those heathen ez- 
mples would be a competent quali&cation for any world 
which good spirits arelo be assigned. The devoted 
dmirer contemplates them as the most enviable speci- 
oens of his nature, and almost wishes he could have 
leen one of them ; without reflecting that this would 
lave been under the condition probably, among many 
»ther circumstances, of adoring Jupiter, Bacchus oc 
Esculapius, and of despising even the deities that h^ 
idored ; and under the condition of being a stranger to 
be son of God, and to all that he has disclosed and 
ccorapliaiaed for the felicity of our race. It would 
ven throwr an ungracious xhill on his ardour, if an 
vangelical monitor should whisper, * Recollect Jesus 
Christ,' and express his regret that these illustrious 
nen could not have been privileged to be elevated into 
Christians. If precisely the word 'elevated* were 
tsed, the admonished person might have a feeling, at 
he instant, as if it were not the rigfU word. But this 
itate of mind is no less than a serious hostility to the 
(ospel, which these feelings are practically pronouncing 
o be at least unnecessary ; ana therefore that noblest 
)«rt of ancient literature which tends to produce it, is 
nexprMsibly injurious. It had been happy for many 
sultivated and aspiring minds, if the men whose eha- 
Acters form the moral magnificence of the classical 
listory, had been such atrocious villains, that their 
lames could not have been recollected without ezecra- 
ion. Nothing can be more disastrous thsn to be led 
istray by eminent virtue and intel^ence, which can 
rive a sense of grandeur, or of an alliance with grandeur, 
D the deviation. 

It will require a very affecting impression of the Chris- 
ian truth, a very strongly msrked idea of the Christian 
:haracter, and a habit of thinking with sympathetic ad- 
niration of the most elevated class of Christians, to 
^reserve entire the evangelical spirit among the exam- 
ties of what might pardonably have been deemed the 
DOst exalted style of man, if a revelation had not been 
eceived from heaven. Some views of this excellence 
t were in vain for a Chriattan to forbid himself to ad- 
aire ; but be must learn to admire under a serious re- 
trictioUf else every emotion is a desertion of his cause, 
le must learn to sssign these men in thought to an- 
tther sphere, and to regard them as beings under a dif- 
erent economy with which our relations are dissolved ; 
s marvellous specimens of a certain imiierfeet kind of 
Qoral greatness, formed on a model foreign to true re- 
igion, which model is crumbled to dust and given to 
Sb winds. At the same time, he may well deplore, 
riiile viewing some of these men, that, if so much ex- 
ellence could be formed on such a model, the sacred 
ystem on which his own character professes to be 
armed should not have raised him almost to heaven, 
io much for the effect of the moat interesting part of 
ncient literature. 

Tn the next letter I shall make some observations, in 
eference to the same object on modem polite liters- 
are. Many of these most unavoidably be vexy ana- 

as heathen, to admtre, m the very same tram of feeling, and 
rHh Mill warmsr amotion, the excellence of Bt Pavi } which Is 
m the facL 

* I hope none of theie obeervatione will be underatood to in^ 
muate the ImpoeBiblllty of the fbture happiness of virtuous 
leathens. But a diK|uiakion on ths sulrfea would here bs out 
f placs. 



logous to those already made : aince the greatest nom- 
b^ of the modem fine writers acquired much of the 
character of their minds from those of the ancient 
world. Probably, indeed, the ancienta have exerted a 
much more extensive influence in modem times by 
means of the modem wrilers to whom they have com- 
municated their moral spirit, than immediately by their 
own works. 



LETTER Vn. ^ 

When a Commutiieafiim, dedaring the true 7%eory of baOk 
Religion and MhraU, toot admtted ae earning from HeaU' 
en, it toof renamable to expect thal^ from the Time of tkm 
Revdtttien to the End of the fVertd, ail by whom ii too* aa 
admitted would be rtUgiauahf careful to motn/otfi, in tcAol- 
ever they taught an Suhjett* within ita eognixanee. a eyete^ 
matte and pune^ioue Conformity to it$ Prineiplea-'Ab' 
aurdity. Impiety, and pemidoue Effect, of disregardiHg 
thie aovereign Claim to Conformity-^The greaieet Numh^ 
of ourjhie JVriten heme ineurtedthie Otdlt. and done Ma 
Mnaehief—They are Antiehriatian, in the JSrat Plate^ hy 
Omiaaion; they eaceludt from their moral aentimenta tka 
modifying interference of the Chriatian Prineipleo~^E»' 
tended lUuaftration of titia Pact, and o the Conaequeneea, 

To a roan who had long observed the influences 
which tyrannize over human passions and opinions, it 
would not, perhaps, have appeared strange, that when 
the Grand Kenovator came on earth, and during the 
succeeding ages, a number of the men whose superior 
talents were to carry on the course of literature, snd 

fuide the progress of the human mind, should reject 
is religion. These I have placed out of the nucstion, 
as it is not my object to show the injuries which Chris- 
tianity has received from its avowed enemies. But it 
might have been expected, that all the intelligent men, 
from that horn to tne end of time, who should really 
admit this religion, would perceive the sovereignty, and 
universality of its claims, and feel that every thing un- 
consonant with it ought instantly to vanish from the 
whole system of approved sentiments and the whole 
school of literature, and to keep as clearly aloof as the 
Israelites from the boundaries that guarded Mount Si- 
nai. It might have been presumed, that all principles 
which the new dispensation rendered obsolete, or de- 
clared or implied to be wrong, should no more be re- 
garded as belonging to the system of principles to be 
henceforward received and taught, than dead bodies in 
their graves belong to the race of living men. To re- 
tain or recall them would, therefore, be as offensive to 
the judgment, as to take up these bodies and place them 
in the paths of men, would be offensive to the senses ; 
and as absurd as the practice of the ancient Egyptians, 
who carried their embalmed ancestors to their festivals. 
It might have been supposed, that whatever Christiani- 
ty had actually substituted, abolished, or supplied, would 
therefore be practically regarded by these believers of 
it as substituted, abolished or supplied ; and that thoy 
would, in all their writings, be at least as csreful of 
their fidelity in this great article, as a man who adopts 
the Newtonian philosophy would be certain to exclude 
firom his scientific discourse all ideas that seriously im- 
plied the Ptolemaic or Tychonic system to be true. 
Necessarily, a number of these literary believers would 
write on subjects so completely foreign to what comes 
within the cognizance of Christianity, that a pure neu- 
trality, which should avoid all interference with it, wotYld 
be all that c6uld be claimed from them in its behalf , 
though, at the same time, one should feel some degree 
of regret, to see a man of enlarged mind exhausting - 
his ability and his life on these foreign subjects, with- 
out devoting some short interval to &e service of that 
which be believes to be of far surpassing moment.* 

« I eoutd not help' feelins a deme of this regret In reading 
lately ths aeaMlra of ths aaoirabie and sadmabls 81i WUUaoi 
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But the great number who choose to write on sub- 
jects that come within the relations of the Christian 
' systemf as on the various views of morals, the distinc- 
tions and judgments of human character, and the theory 
of happiness, with almost unavoidable references some- 
times to our connexion with Deity, to death, and to a 
future state, ought to have written every page under the 
recollection, that these subjects are not left free for 
careless or arbitrary sentiment, since the time that 
' God has spoken to us by his Son ;' and that the no- 
blest composition would be only so much eloquent im- 
piety, if dii^cordant with the dictates of the New Testa- 
ment. Had this been a habitual recollection amidst the 
studies of the fine writers of the Christian world, an in- 
genuous mind might have read alternately their works 
and those of the evangelists and apostles, without being 
confounded by a perception of antipathy between the 
inspirations of genius and the inspirations of heaven. 

I confine my view chiefly to the elegant literature of 
oUr own country. And it may be presumed, indepen- 
dently of any actual comparison, that this (the literature 
of directly vicious and infidel tendency being put out of 
view on both sides,) is much less exceptionable than 
the belles lettres of the other parts of modem Europe ; 
for this plain reason,' that the extended prevalence of 
the happy li^ht of the Reformation, through almost the 
whole pt^riod that has produced our works of genius and 
taste, must necessarily, by presenting the reliffion of 
Christ in an aspect more true to its genuine di|niity, 
have compelled from the intellectual men who could not 
reject its truth, a respect which the same class of men 
in popish countries would be but little inchned to feel ; 
or which would generally be, if they did feel it, but the 
homage of superstition, which injured the sacred cause 
another way. 

I do not. assign any class of writers formally theolo- 
gical to the polite literature of a country, not even the 
distinfiruished sermon-writers of France ; as it is prob- 
able that works of direct theolo^ have formed but a 
small part of that school of thinking and taste, in which 
the generality of cultivated men have acquired the mo- 
ral conformation of their minds. That school is com- 
posed of poets, moral philosophers, historians, essay- 
ists, and you may add the writers of fiction. If the 
great majority of these authors have injured, and still 
injure their pupils in the most imporUnt of all their 
interests, it is a very serious consideration, both in re- 
spect to tljc accountableness of the authors, and the 
final effect on their pupils. I maintain tluit they are 
guilty of this injury. 

On so wide a field, my dear friend, it would be in 
vain to attempt making particular references and selec- 
tions to verify all these remarks. I must appeal for 
their truth to your own acquaintance with our popular 
fine writers. 

In the first place, and as a general observation, the 
alleged injury has been done, to a great extent, by 
Omission, or rather if should be called Exclusion. 
And here I do not refer so much to that unworthy care, 
which seems prevalent through the works of our inge- 
nious authors, to avoid formally treating on any topics 
of a precisely evangelical kind, as the absence of that 

Jone«. Some or his researches in Avia have incidentally served. 
In a very important manner, the cause of relif ion ; but did he 
think the last possible direct rarvice had b<>en rendered to Chrlo- 
tlaniiy, that hie accomplished mind waa left at leisure fi>r hymns 
to the Hindoo goiJe ? Was nni this even a violation of the neu- 
• trality, and nn offence, not only against the ^spel« but against 
theism it»elf? I know what mHy>>e said about mrsonincation, 
licenae of iKtetry. and so on •, but should not a^orshinper of 
Ood hold himself under a solemn ohiigaiion to abjure afl tole. 
ranee of even poetical figures that can seriously seem, in any 
way whatever, to recognise the nafan divlnlciea, or abomlna. 
llAot, as the propheia of Jehovah would have called them > 
What would Elijah have said to snch an employment of talents 
In hia time.' It would have availeil liule to have told him that 
these divinltica were only personifications (with their appropri* 
ate representative Idola) of objerts in nature, of elements, or of 
Mbttractiona. He would have sternly replied, And was not Baal, I 
I prophets I deacioyed, the sams ? I 



Christian tinge and modificatioB, ^tudicsted tr* 
the occasional expression of dnwtiaii ttxA^'i 
and partly by a solicitous, Xhaof^ it wcfir a 'osl < 
formity to every principle ^f Uie CfarBtiu m 
which should be diiSusetl univeiwUly i^nKj^ u.« .- 
menta that regard man aa a moral bcag Cr^ 
how small a portion of the aerioos subjects of z.- , 
can be detached from all connexicMi w^ t^ mi;4. 
Christ, without narrowing the vcope to wbick b^ -a 
it to extend, and repelling its interremmD w^ .. 
tendrd it to intervene. The book wfaicb uc^o 
exaggerated its comprebettaiveiiesv, and the t!v. ^\ 
guiahed Christian had a delnai-re iriew of it, n - 
not actually claim to mingle its psinc^iks «.: 
whole system of moral ideas, «o as to imisart .: 
a specific character : in the same maaaer as i:^ 
ment of fire, interfused through tJie 'wmnonis kza 
combinations of other elements,- produces tkc^. 
them, even when latent, a certain important i^>i. 
tion, which they would inatantty lose, aind titerti^'i 
their perfect condition, by ita exclosioa. 

And this claim to extensive interfereace, s. 
a matter of authority, for the Cfanatian jinac,;tu 
pears to be supported by their tuttmre. For Mr i 
not of a nature which necessarily reairicis tbr^z 
peculiar department, like the principle mbkk czsd 
tute some of the sciences. We should at o'yt • 
ceive the absurdity of a man who should be a'i:rq« 
to adjust all his ideas on general subiecta mc^jv 
the principles of geometry, and who should mskiz^i-' 
any man could do so preposterous a thing,} tbaif : 
trical laws ought to enter into the essence' ofcj^ 
soning on politics and morala. This I own s < 
an illuatration in the extreme ; since gi^cmctrx 
moral truth are not only very different, hut ofi <: 
essentially distinct. Let any other class of pnt^ * 
foreign to moral subjects be selected, in order '^ < 
being shown how absurd is the effect of an axu^-' 
stretch them beyond their propel sphere, and tr 
them into some connexion wiUt ideas with whid v 
have no relation. /liCt it be shown bow si;c& r^^ 
pics can in no degree modify the subject to wh^-h ^ 
are attempted to be applied, nor mingle with (^ ^ 
sons concerning it, but refuse to touch it^ Ukt s^'- 
ism applied to orass. I would then show that,<£(^ 
contrary, the Christian principles have someili^ '^ 
their nature which has a relation with somctiiiaf s><^ 
nature of almost all serious subjects. Their bc'izQ* 
tended to those subjects, therefore, is not sn ti^^ 
and forced application of them ; it is merely ptmi^ 
their c(>^izance and interfusion in whatever is tssa 
tially of a common nature with them. It must be c^ 
dent in a moment that the most genenl doctnao* 
Christianity, such as those of a future judgmec^ o* 
immortality, if believed to be true, have a direct fi^ 
tion with every thing that can be comprehended wic^ 
the widest range of moral speculation and sentiff^ 
It will also be found that the more particular doctn«s 
such as those of the moral depravity of oor natcn. c 
atonement made by the sacrifice of Christ, ths inUirt(^ 
ence of a special divme infiuence in renewing the bons^ 
mind, and educating it for a future state, togetiter «^ 
all the inferences, conditions, and motires resoltng^ 
them, cannot be admitted and religiously tt^^ 
without combining themselves, in numberiess tnsttBcA 
with a man's ideas on moral subjects. I meaivtls^^ 
is in their very nature thus to mterfere and fiiul w^' 
rektion with these ideas, even if there were no ii^ 
requirement that they should. That writer ns^ 
therefore, have retired beyond the limits of an immes* 
field of important and most interesting specuht'^ 
must indeed have retired beyond the lunits oS tH^ 
speculation most important to man, who can nj ^ 
nothing in th« religion of Christ bears, in any t»^ 
or any part of his subject any mors than if be w*>*' 
philosopher of Sataa. 
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And: in thus habituaHy interfering and combining with 
oral 8«miinient8 and Bpcculationa, the Christian prin- 
piee will greatly modify them. The evangelical ideas 
lU 6tand in connexion with the moral ones, not simply 
I atlditivnal ideaa in the train of thinking, but as ideas 
hich impart or dictate a particular character to the 
St. A writer whose mina is so possessed with the 
hristian principles that they thus continually suggest 
iCmselves in connexion with his serious speculations, 
ill unavoidably present a moral subject in a some- 
hat difi'erent aspect, even if he make no express re- 
rences to the gospel, from that in which it would be 
'cscnted by another writer, whose habits of thought 
ere clear of evangelical recollections. And in every 
ain of thinking in which the serious recognition of 
lose principles would produce this modincation, it 
aght to be produced ; so thst the very last idea within 
le compass of speculation which would have a differ- 
at cast as a ray of the sospel falls, or does not fall, 
pon it, should be faithfully exhibited in that light 
ne Christian principles cannot be true, without de- 
»rmining what shall be true in the mode of represent- 
ig all those subjects with which they hold a connexion. 
Ibvioosly, as far as the gospel can go, and does by its 
ilations with things thus claim to eo, with a modifying 
ower, it cannot be a matter of indiflerence whether it 
go or not ; for nothing on which its spplication 
rouM have this effect, would be equally right as so 
lodified and as not so modified. That whicn is made 
recisely correct by this qualified condition, must, 
lercfore, separately from it, be incorrect. He who has 
ent a revelation to declare the theory of sacred truth, 
nd to order the relations of all moral sentiment with 
liat tnith, cannot give his sanction at once to thia final 
onstitution, and to that which disowns it. He, there- 
>re, disowns thst which disowns the religion of Christ. 
knd what he disowns he condemns ; thus placing all 
loral sentiments in the same predicament, with regard 
3 the Christian economy, in which Jesus Christ placed 
is contemporaries, * He that is not with me is against 
The order of ideas thus dissentient from the 
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'hristian system, presumes the existence, or attempts 
lie creation, of some other economy. 

Now, in cssting a recollective glance over our ele- 
ant literature, the far greater part, as far as I am ac- 
uaintcd with it, appears to me to fall under this con- 
emnation. After a comparatively small number of 
tames and books sre excepted, what are called the Bri- 
ish Classics, with the addition of very many works of 
ireat literary merit that have not quite atuined that 
ank, present an immense vacancy of christianized sen- 
iment. The authors do not exhibit the signs of having 
fver deeply studied Christisnity, or of retaining any 
liscriminative and serious impression of it. Whatever 
las strongly occupied a man's attention, affected his 
ei^lings, and filled his mind with ideas, will even unin- 
entionally show itself in the train and cast of dis- 
rourse : these writers do not in this manner betray that 
heir faculties have been occupied and interested by the 
ipecial views nnfoUed in the evangelic dispensation, 
jf their being solemnly conversant with these views, 
fon discover no notices analogous, for instance, to those 
irhich appear in the writing; or discourse of a man, who 
Has lately passed some tune amidst the wonders of 
llome or E^t, and who shows you, by slmost uncon- 
Kious allusions and images occurring in his languaj^ 
even on other subjects, how profoundly he has been in- 
terested in comtemplating triumphal arches, temples, 
pyramids, and tombs. Their minas are not naturalized, 
if I may so apeak, to the images and scenery of the 
kingdom of Christ, or to that kind of light which the 
gospel throws on all objects. They are somewhat like 
thij iiihabiunts of those towns within the vast salt 
mines of Poland, who, beholding every object in their 
region by the light of lamps and candles only, have in 
their convanatioo no expressions describing things in 



such aspects as never appear but under the lights of 
heaven. You might observe, the next time that yoa 
open one of these works, how far you may read, without 
meeting with an idea of such s nst>ire, or so exprosscdi 
ss could not have been, uuleas Jesus Christ had coma 
into the world ;* even though the subject be one of 
those which he came to illuminate, and to enforce on 
the mind by new and most cogent arguments. And 
where so little of the light and rectifying influence of 
these communications has been admitted into the habits 
of thought, there will be very few cordially reverential 
and animated references to the great Instructor him- 
self. These will perhaps not oftener occur than a^tra- 
veller in some parts of Africa, or Arabia, comes to a 
spot of green vegetation in the desert. You might 
have read a considerable number of volumes, without 
becoming apprised that there is such a ditpensation in 
existence, or that such a sublime minister of it had 
ever appeared among men. And vou might have dili- 
gently read, for several years, and tluough aeveraJ han- 
dred volumes, without at all discovering its nature or 
importance, or that the writers, when alluding to it, 
admitted any peculiar and essential importance to bo- 
long to it. You would only have conjectured it to b6 
a scheme of opinions snd discipline which had appeared 
in its day, as msny others had appeared, and left us, as 
the rest have left us, to follow our speculations very 
much in our own wayt taking from them, indifferently, 
any notions that we may spprove. 

You would hsve supposed that these writers had 
heard of onii Jesus Christ, aa they had heard of one 
Confucius, as a teacher whose instructions are admitted 
to contain many excellent things, and to whose system 
a liberal mind will occasionally advert, well pleased to 
see China, Greece, and Judea, as well as England, 
producing their philosophers, of various degrees and 
moded otillumination, for the honour of their respective 
countries and periods, and for the concurrent promotion 
of human intelligence. All the information which they 
would have supplied to your understanding, and all the 
conjectures to which they would have prompted your 
inquisitiveness, would have left you, if not instructed 
from other sources, to meet the real religion itself, when 
at length disclosed to you, as a thing oi which you had 
but slight recognition, except by its name as a wonder- 
ful novelty. How little you would have expected, 
from their literary and ethical fflimpses, to find the 
case to be, that the system, so insignificantly and care- 
lessly acknowledged in the course of their fine senti- 
ments, is the actual and sole economy^ by the provisions 
of which their happiness can be secured, by the laws of 
which they will be judged, which has declared the rfr> 
lations of man with his Creator, and specified the ex- 
clusive ground of acceptance ; which is therefore of 
infinite consequence to you, and to them, and to all 
their readera, aa fixing the entire theory of the condition 
and destinies of man on the final principles to which all 
theories and sentiments sre solemnly required to bo 
* brought into obedience.* 

Now, if the writers who have thus preserved the 
whole worid of interesting ideas which they have un- 
folded free from any evangelical intermixture^ are really 
the chief instructers of persons of taste, end form, from 
early life, their habits of feeling and thought, it is easy 
to see that they must produce a state of mind very 
uncongenial with the gospel. Views habitually present- 
ed to 2ie mind, during its most susceptible periods, and 
through the main course of its improvements, in every 
varied light of sublimity and beauty, with every fasci- 
nation ot that taste, ingenuity, and eloquence, which it 
has learnt still more to admire each year as its faculties 
have expanded, will have become the settled order of its 
ideas. And it will feel the same complacency in thit 

♦ Excejt, perhap', In rc^j'^ciio humanity and banevoir 
on which Kubjea hi^ Instruciiuni have Improved the aanik 
evsn of infidels, ia cpite ofths rajecUon ofiheir divlsa aut 
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forma •fOieir t minr ittjf fa tht FrindfUa 9f 
'Their Gaod Mm it not a Ckn^am Cm 
with 8t Paml—T^ar Theory of Hoffintm caKm. 
diftrad frwm Um Evtmftiical^ Short Statamemt 
of fart fm morotuag om Life, theff do mat hobUuatfy 
t amdthty^toeiUthar keaderofrom eoiuidering. tki 
Stale mo m^oduetorjf to another^^-Their Conooi^ 
"or Diotreto, 0(d Age, amd Deoth. widely dJiff&emt 
em the whaU, from thooe which eomttitaUe eo mwJi ^ the 
Voime of the Goopel — 7^ Grandew and Heroiem im 
Deothf lefa'dk they hace reoreonted with irretiotibU Et^ 
foenee, emphoJitaUy amd permcUmohi oypotito to the 
Chriotmn uocbime amd tMocmpUo of Subliwiity amdMep- 
m D e ath E jtompUaJrom i^agtdy. 



It will be proper to apecify, somewhat more diatinct- 
If, acrenl of the particulan in which I consider the 
generality of oar fine writcra as disowning or contiadic- 
taog the evangelical diapenaation, and, therefore b^;ail- 
ing their readera into a complacency in an order of aen- 
timenta that is nnconaonant with it. 

And one thing extremely obvioaa to remark, is, that 
the good maUf the man of virtue, who ia of neceaaity 
constantlv presented to view in the volnmea of theae 
writera, u not a Chrulian. His character coald have 
been formed, thongh the Chriatian revelation had never 
been opened on the earth, or though all the copies of 
the New Testament had perished ages aince ; and it 
mi^t have appeared admirable, but not peculiar. It 
baa no auch complexion and aspect as would have ap- 
peared foreign and uoacounuble in the absence of the 
Chriatian truth, and have excited wonder what it ahould 
bear relation to, and on what model, in what achool, 
auch a confirmation of principles and feelings could 
have taken its consistence. Let it only be said that 
this man of virtue had conversed whole yeara with the 
inatructiona of Socratea, Plato, Cicero, and perhapa 
Antoninua, and all would be explained ; nothing would 
lead to aak, * But if ao, with whom * haa he conversed 
MJire, to lose so completely the appropriate character Of 
his achool, under the broaid impreaaion of aome other 
miflbtier influence !' 

The good man of our polite literature never talka 
with affectionate devotion of Christ, aa the great High 
Prieat of his profeasion, aa the exalted Friend, whose 
injunctions are the lawa of his vinuea, whoae work and 
■icrifice are the baaia of hia hopea, whose doctrines 

Side and awe hia reaaoninga, and whoae example ia 
9 pattern which he ia eameatly aapiring to reaemble. 
The laat intellectual and moral disignation in the world 
by which it would occur to you to describe him, would 
be those bv which the apostles ao much exulted to be 
leeogoized, a diaciple, and a aervant, of Jeaua Chriat ; 
nor would he (I am auppoains thia character to become 
a real peraon,) be at all gratified by being ao deacribed. 
Tou do not hear him avowing that he deema the ha* 
bitual remembrance of Chriat eaaential to the nature of 
that excellence which he ia cultivating. He rather 
•oema, with the otrooat coolneaa of choice, adopting 
Tirtae aa according with the dignity of a rational agent, 
than to be in the baat degree impelled to it by any re- 
latione with the Saviour of the world 

On the auppoaition of a peraon realizing thia charac- 

ter having fallen into the company of St Paul, you can 

-•ily imagine the total want of congeniality. Though 

avowedly devoted to truth, to virtue, and perhapa 

Mgion, the dt/Terence in the cast of their sentiments 

I nave been aa ^aat aa that between the phyaical 

itotton and babitodM oft luUiva of the country at 



the equator, and thoae of one ficm the atrCac rrr j»^ 
WooM not that bw of the apoaUe'a fe*lmg» W ^ 
there waa a coDtiuiial intervention of id«-a» roac-n 
one object, in aU aubjects, placea, »wf ww«. 
appeared to thia man of nrtoe and wisd«.Tu *- 
cm^ymyatical! In what manner wocM ht _ 
liatened to the empfaatical expreaaaonB rc^pw^ ': 
love of Christ constraining ua, living not to orrv *• 
but to him that died for ua and rose agvin, coci^-: . 
thbga but loaa for the knowledge of Cbnst. ^^ : 
dent to win Chriat and be found in hixn, and r - 
that Chriat ahould be magnified in our b*>dy. wK - 
by life or by death ? Perhapa St PauPs ctsfrrr. . 
the appearance of iu being accompanied h% a *-r "■ 
inteUect, mi^t have awed him into «J«-.-r Ii 
amidat that ailencc, he, moat, in order to de'r«: j 
aelf-complacency, have decided that the apostle • -- 
had &Uen, notwithauodmg ita atrength, uiider xhc •=- 
nion of an irrational asaociation ; for fee wocW ►;" 
been conaciooa that no such ideaa had errr kiod!* t ■- 
aflectiona^ and that no such aflectioiw had ever «r * 
ed hia actiona ; and yet A« waa indubitably a jif«od -. 
according to a geneiaUy approved aundard, ar--d p 
«n another atyle, be aa eloquent for goodi>e« a« S: ^■ 
himaeir He would therefore have concluded.* 
that it waa not neceaaary to be a Christian, or 'Jti: ' i 
order of feelinga was not neceaaary to that chara^ ' 
But if the appaile*8 sagacity bad detected the ra'.- 
thia reaerve, and the nature of hia associate's r»'3e^ 
he would most certainly have declared to hirn • 
great solemnity that both these thing* were r.«r^ - 
—or that he had been deceived by in«prrat»G ; 1 
he would have parted (rom thia sclf-complac *•; ' i 
with admonition and compassion. Now, wor.d >• • i 
have been \*Tong ! But if he would have hee.: r 
what becomea of those authors, whose works, ^h i 
from neglect or design, tend to satisfy their it»d»-? 
^e perfection of a form of character which tc ». J 
have pronounced essentially defective ! 

Again — ^moral writings are instructions on rhr - - 
ject of happinesa. Now the doctrine of this «j1j • 
declared in the evanjrclical teaiimony : it had *"- 
atrange indeed if it had not, when the happiness « ^ • 
was expressly the object of the communication .V. 
what, accordmg to this communicaliin, are the p*-*'* ■ 
requisites to that condition of the mind without »-■ 
no man ought to be called happy ; without which - - 
ranee or insensibility alone can be content, arvef ' 
alone can be cheerful ? A aimple reader of the < -j* 
tian scriptures will reply that they are — a chan;t -^ 
heart, called converaion, the assurance of the pardo* ■* 
ain through Jesus Chri»t, a habit of devotion ap.-ro.- 
ing so near to intercourse with the Supreme Objt' • . 
devotion that revelation has called it *comir't 
with God,' a process of improvement called sanc- 
tion, a confidence in the divme Providence tba: = 
things ahall work together for good, and a cowr f « 
preparation for another life, including a firm bwv^ • 
eternal felicity. And what elae can he reply T AW.: 
elae can you reply t Did the lamp of heaven ever <i > 
more clearly amce Omnipotence lighted it, thso liw. 
ideaa display themaelves through the New TestaiM** 
la thia then abaolutely the true, and the only tr»>f. v 
count of happineaa ? It ia not that which our ao-^r- 
pliahed writere in i^neral hare chosen to sanrtx* 
Your recollection will tell you that they have moat ctr- 
tainly preaumed to avow, or to inainuate, a doctrine ^ 
happiness which implies much of the Christian docrmv 
to be a needleaa intruder on our speculations, or ta 
impoaition on our belief ; and I wonder that thi$ ^r- 
oua fact ahould so little have alarmed the Chrifoa 
students of elegant literature. The wide diflcrcMt 
between the d^ptates of the two authorities is (oo in- 
dent to be overlooked ; for the writera in questioa bi«T 
very rarely, amidat an immenae aasemblage of vrob- 
menta conceming bappineaa, made aay nfereoca i» 
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B.t the New Testament so explicitly declares to 
its constituent and vital principles. How many 
les you might read the sun or the moon to its repose^ 
ore you would find an assertion or a recognition, for 
tance of a change of the mind being requisite to hap- 
less, in any terms commensurate with the signifi- 
nce vrhich this article seems to bear in all the varied 
^positions and notices of it in the New Testament. 
>n\& of these writers appear hardly to have admitted 
to hsTe recollected even the maxim, that happi- 
«s must essentially consist in .somethinff so fixed in 
e mind itself as to be substantially independent of 
orldly condition ; for their most animated representa- 
9ns of it are merely descriptions of fortunate combi- 
ations of external circumstances, and of the feelings 
nmediately caused by them, which will expire the nio- 
lent that these combinations are broken up. The 
reater number, however, have fully admitted so plain 
truth, and have given their illustrations of the doc- 
rinc of happiness accordinglv. And what appears in 
hesc illustrations of the bnghtest image of happiness ? 
t is, probably, that of a man feeling an elevsted com- 
tlaccncy in his own excellence, a proud consciousness 
if rectitude ; possessing extended views, cleared from 
he mists of ignorance, prejudice, and superstition ; un* 
biding the generosity of nis nature in the exercise of 
tH^ncficence ; without feeling, however, any grateful 
ncitcmcnt from remembrance of the transcendent gen- 
sroaity of the Son of Man ; maintaining, in respect to 
the events and bustle of the siirrounding scene, a dig- 
nified indificrence, which can let the world go its own 
way, undisturbed by its disordered course ; and living 
in a cool resignation to fate, without any strong expres- 
sions of a specific hope, or even solicitude, with regard 
to the termination of life snd to all futurity. Now, not- 
withstanding a partial coincidence of this description 
with the Christian theory of happiness,* it is evident 
that on the whole the two modes are so different that 
the same man cannot realize them both. The con- 
sequence is clear ; the natural effect of incompetent 
and fallacious schemes, prepossessing the mind by 
every grace of genius, will be an aversion to the Chris- 
tian scheme ; which will be seen to place happiness in 
elements and relations much less flattering to what will 
be called a noble pride ; to make it consist in some- 
thing of which it were a vain presumption for the man 
to fancy that himself C9n be the sovereign creator. 

It is, again, a prominent characteristic of the Chris- 
tian Revelation, that, having declared tHis life to be but 
the introduction to another, it systematically preserves 
the recollection of this great truth through every repre- 
sentation of every subject ; so that the reader is not al- 
lowed to contemplate any of the interests of life in a 
view which detaches them from the grand object and 
conditions of life itself. An apostle could not address 
his friends on the most common concerns, for the length 
of a page, without the final references. He is like a 
person whose eye, while he is convening with you 
about an object, or a succession of objects, immediate- 
ly near, should glance every moment toward some great 
spectacle appearing on the distant horizon He seems 
to talk to his friends in somewhst of that manner of ex- 
pression with which you can imagine that Elijah spoke, 
if he remarked to his companion any circumstance in 
the journey from Bethel to Jericho, and from Jericho to 
the Jordan ; a manner betraying the sublime anticipa- 
tion which was pressing on his thoughts. The conrect 
conaequeace of conversing with our Lord and his apos- 
tles would be, that the thought of immortality should 
become almost as habitually present and familiarized to 
the mind as the countenance of a domeatic friend ; that 

*5oonccBD b« 10 abmird ac to repreaenithe noliona which 
)wrvi(le the works ofimltte liierature aaunally and at all points, 
oi)})oiite to the principles of Clinstianity; wliat I am aascrtini;, 
is, that in tnme important pointii iliey are attlMtantially and es- 
BtMklly different, and ihal in ochera ihej dijown the Chriadan 
BMlifleiilon. 



it should be the grand test of the value of all pursuita, 
friendships, and speculations ; and that it should min- 
gle a certain nobleness with every thing which it per- 
mitted to occupy our time. Now how far will the disci- 
pline of modem polite literature coincide ? 

I should be pleased to hear a student of that litenr 
ture seriously profess that he is often and impressively 
reminded of futurity ; and to have it shown that ideas 
relating to this gpreat subject are presented in sufficient 
number, and in a proper manner, to produce an affect 
which e^ould form a respectable proportion of the tohoie 
effect produce by these authora on susceptible minds. 
But there is no ground for expecting this satisfaction. ^ 
It is true thst the idea of immortality is so exceedingly 
mnd, that many writera of genius who have felt but 
Gttle genuine interest in reli^on, haye been laid by 
their perception of what is sublime to introduce sn illu- 
sion which is one of the most powerfiil means of el»* 
rating the imagination. And the energy of their lan- 
guage has been „ worthy of the subject. In these in- 
stances, however, it is not always found that the idea 
is presented exactly in that light which both shows its 
individual grandeur, and indicates the extent of its ne- 
cessary connexion with other ideas ; it appean some- 
what like a majestic ower, which a traveller in some 
countries may nnd standing in a solitary scene, no lon- 
ger surrounded by that great assemblage of buildings, 
that ample city, of which it was raised to be the centre, 
the strength, and the ornament. Immortality had been 
had rccourae to in one page of an ingenious work as a 
single topic of sublimity, in the same manner as a stn- 
pendous natural phenomenon, or a brilliant achievment, 
nas been described in another. The author's object 
might rather seem to have been to supply an occasional 
gratification to taste, than to reduce the mind and all 
Its feelings under the perpetual dominion of a grand 
practical principle. 

It is true al»o, that a graver class of fine writers, who 
have expressed considerable respect for religion and for 
Christianity, and who, though not writing systemati- 
cally on morals, have inculcated high moral principles, 
have made references to a future state as the hope and 
sanction of virtue. But these references are made less 
frequently than the connexioh between our present con- 
duct and a future life would seem to claim. And the 
manner in which they are made sometimes indicates 
either a deficiency of interest in the ffreat subject, or a 
pusillanimous anxiety not to offend tnose readera who 
would think it too directly religious. It is sometimes 
adverted to as if rather from a coiniction, that if there is 
a future stale, moral speculation most be defective, even 
to a degree of absuraity, without some allusions to it; 
than from feeling a profound delight in the contemplation 
of it. When the idea of another life is introduced to a^ 
gravate the force of moral principles, and Uie authoritf 
of conscience, it is done at tiroes in a manner which 
appears like a somewhat reluctant acknowledgment of 
the deficiency of all inferior sanctions. The considera- 
tion is suggested in s transient glimpse, afler the writer 
has eloquently expatiated on every circumstance by 
which the present life can supply motives to goodness. 
In some instances, a watchful reader will also perceive 
what appears too much like care to divest tne idea, 
when it must be introduced, of all direct references to 
that sacred pereon who first completely opened the 
prospect of immortality, or to some of those other doc- 
trines which he taught in immediate connexion with 
this great truth. There seem6 reason to suspect the 
writer of having been pleased that, though it is indeed 
to the gospel alone that we owe the assurance of im- 
mortality, yet it was a subject so much in the conjec- 
tures snd speculation of the heathen sages, that he may 
mention it without therefore so expressly recognizing 
the gospel as in the case of introducing some truth n 
whicn not only the evidence, but even the fint explicit 
conception, was communicated by that dispensation. 
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Taking this defectiTe kind of acknowledgment of a 
fotore state, together with that entire oblivion of the 
■nbject which prevails throu^ an ample portion of ele- 
gant literature, I think there is no hazard in saying, that 
a reader who is satisfied without any other instructions, 
will learn almost every other lesson sooner than the ne- 
ceaaity of habitually living for eternity. Many of these 
writers seem to take as much care to guard against the 
inroad of ideas from this solemn (quarter, as the inhabi- 
tants of Holland do against the irruption of the sea ; 
and their writings do really form a kind of moral dyke 
against the invasion from the other world. They do 
not instruct a man to act, to enjoy, and to suffer, as a 
being that may by to-morrow l^ve finally abandoned 
this orb : every thing is done to beguile the feeling of 
his being * a stranger and a pilgrim on the earth.* The 
relation which our nature bears to the circumstances of 
the pesent state, and which individus^ls bear to one 
another, is mainly the ground on which their considera- 
tions of doty proceed and conclude. And their schemes 
of happiness, though formed for beings at once immor- 
tal and departing, mclude little which avowedly relates 
to that world to which they arc removing, nor reach 
beyond the period at which they will properly but begin 
to live. They endeavour to raise the groves of an 
earthly paradise, to shsde from sight that vista which 
gpena to the distance of eternity. 

Another article in which the an^-Christian t^^ndency 
of a great part Of our productions of taste and genius 
is apparent, is, the kind of consolation administered to 
distress, old age, and death. Things of a mouniful 
kind make so large a portion of the lot of humanity, 
that it ia impossible for writers who take human life 
and feelings for their subject, to avoid (nor hideed have 
they endeavoured to avoid) contemplating man in those 
conditions in which he m^ods every benignant aid to 
save him from despair. And here, if any where, we 
may justly require an absolute coincidence of all moral 
instructions with the religion of Christ : since consola? 
tion is i>minently its distinction and its design ; since a 
being in distress has peculiarly a right not to be trified 
with by the application of unadapted expedients ; and 
since insufficient consolations are but to mock it, and 
deceptive ones are but to betray. It should then be 
dearly ascertained by the moralist, and never forgotten, 
what are the consolations provided by tliis religion, and 
under what condition they are offered. 

Christianity offers even to the irreligious, who relent 
amidst their sufferings, the alleviation springing from 
ineatimable promises made to penitence : any other sys- 
tem, which should attempt to console them, simply as 
saffering, and without any reference to the moral and 
religious state of their minds, would be mischievous, if 
it were not inefficacious. What are the principal 
sourcea of consolation to the pious, is immediately ap- 
parent. The victim of sorrow is assured that God ex- 
erctses his paternal wisdom and kindness in afiiicting 
his children ; that this necessary discipline is to refine 
and exalt them by making them * partakers of his holi- 
ness ;* that he mercifully regards their weakness and 
pains, and will not let them suffer beyond what they 
shall be able to bear ; that their great Leader has suf- 
fered for them more than they can suffer, and compaa- 
sionateJy sympathizes still ; that this short life was not 
meant so much to give them joy, as to prepare them for 
it ; and that patient constancjr ahall receive a resplen- 
dent crown. An aged Christian is soothed by the as- 
surance that his almighty friend will not despise the 
enfeebled exertions, nor desert the oppressed and faint- 
ing weakness, of the last stage of his servanda life, 
when advancing into the shade of death itself, he is 
animated bpr the faith that the great sacrifice has taken 
the maligmty of death away ; and that the divine pre- 
sence wul attend the dark steps of this last and lonely 
•nterprise, and show the dying traveller and combatant 
vith evil that even this meluicholy gloom is the very 



confine of paradise, the immediate sccesB to the rqpas 
of eternal bfe. 

Now, in the greater number of the woxks to wLci £ 
am referring, wnat are the modes of coosoletioa »hia 
aensibility, reason, and eloquence, have most g«^ciiL.T 
exerted themselves to apply to the nnwrnful cim^a- 
stances of life, and to its close ! You will x«r&dii« re- 
collect such as these : a man is suffering — well, i: a 
the common destiny, every one suffers aofr.etimc^, tr-i 
some much more than he ; it is well it is no vwor^r i 
he is unhappy now, he hdu been happy, hMid he cc.ii 
not expect to be always so. It were ridiculous to cr>n.w 
plain that his nature was constituted capable of sli:,'- 
ing, or placed in a world where it is e.z posed to ll- 
causes of it. If it were not capable of pain, ii m wM :c2 
of pleasure. Would he be wilUng to lo&c his beir^. u» 
escape these ills \ Or would he consent, if sucr 4 
thing were possible, to be any person else! li£ 
sympathy of each kind relative and fnend will do: be 
wanting. His condition may probably change for iDe 
better ; there is hope in every situation ; end meanwLik. 
it ia an opportunity for displaying manly fortitude. A 
strong mind can proudly triumph over the opprcssioci sa 
pain, the vexations of disappointment, and the tyrzES,j 
of fortune. If the cause of distress ia some irrvp&Tabis 
deprivation, it will be softened by the lenient Land d 
time." 

The lingering months of an aged man axe aoocheil 
almoat, it is pretended, into cheermlness by %ke respec^ 
ful attention of his neighbours ; by the worldly f^^^Q** 

Eerity and dutiful regard of the family that he La 
rought up ; by the innocent gayety and amusing froLc* 
of their children ; and by the consideration of his ik^ 
character in society. If he is a man of thought, be ba 
the added advantage of some philoBOphical cocs;den- 
tions ; the cares and passions of his former Life are 
calmed into a wise tranquillity ; he thinks he has had ■ 
competent share of life ; it is as proper and ucccsmjt 
for mankind to have their * exits,* as their • entrances .' 
and his business will now be to make a * weil-graceu^ 
retreat from the stage, like a man that haspropcrij ec:- 
ed his part,^and may retire with applause. 

As to the means of sustaining the spirit in dcaib, lim 
general voice of these authors asserts the grand ase 
only all-sufficient one to be the recollection of a nci- 
apeut Ufe. To this chief source of consolation yoe 
will find various additional suggestions ; as for di- 
stance, that death is in fact a far less tremendous ihtL^ 
than that dire form of it by which imagination and a- 
perstition are haunted ; that the suffenngs of death ait 
IcMS than men often endure in the course of life ; tbat 
it is only like one of those transformations with whicA 
the world of nature abounds ; and tha^ it is easy toc«m- 
ceive, and reasonable to expect, a more commodiout 
vehicle and habitation. It would seem almost oss- 
voidable to glance a momentary thought toward what 
revelation has signified to us of * the house not made 
with hands,* of the * better country, tliat is, the hear- 
enly.' But yet the greater number of the wnters of 
taste advert to the aubject with apparent reluctance, 
except it can be done, on the one hand, in the manoer 
of pure philosophical conjecture, or on the other, under 
the form of images, bearing some analogy to the viaiofii 
of classical poetry, t 

* Can it bs necessary to notice here agatn, that ewf SfMB 
of moral seniiroents must ineviublj contain some pnncrpks 
whtcll the roepel does not disapprove .' Various pariicoiarf k 
this assemblage of consolations are cnmpaiibie, In a subrrJiiuae 
place, with the dictates of Chrtstianitj. But the eauii>erati'«, 
akoirether, and exclusively of the grand Christian priDcipieii, 
forms a scheme of consolation quite different frum tfaal of dit 
reliffion of Christ. 

f I am infinitely far from disliklnp nhiloeo^ical rpecaiarioo, 
or even daring flights of fancy, on ihia high subject. On iJw 
contrary, it onpears to me strange that any one ehuuld »oicmo- 
Iv entertain toe belief of a life 10 come, without its excuinf bcdi 
the intellectual fHCUlty and the imaginarion to thru liicrhestfx. 
ercise. What I mean to censure in the mode of raternng ta 
another life, ia, the care to avokl any direct reaemblaoca oris 
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The argumenis for rengrwtion to death are not so 
noch drawn from future acenea, aa from a conaidera- 
ion of the e? ils of the present life, the necessity of aub- 
nitting to a general and irreversible law, the dignity of 
nibmitting with that calmnesa which conscious virtue 
s entitled to feel, and the improbability (aa these writers 
iomctimes intimate) that any very formidable evils are 
A be apprehended after death, except by a few of the 
rery worst of the human race. Those arguments are 
n general rather aimed to quiet fear than to animate 
lope. The pleaders of them seem more concerned to 
;onTcy the dying man in peace and silence out of the 
world, than to conduct him to the celestial felicity. Let 
IS but see him embarked on his unknown voyage in 
.air weather, and we are not accountable for what he 
nay meet, or where he may be carried, when he ia 
;one out of sight. They seldom present a lively view 
3f the distant happinnss, especially in any of those 
images in which tne Christian revelation has intimated 
ts nature. In which of these books, and by which of 
the real or fictitious charactera whose last hours and 
ihoughls they sometimes display, will you 'find, in tcrma 
}r in spirit, the a^stolic sentiments adopted, * To de- 
|)art and be with Christ is far better,* * Willing rather 
IQ be absent from the body, and present with the Jjord V 
The very existence of that sacred testimony which has 
^iven the only genuine consolations in death, and the 
3nly just conceptions of the realities beyond it, seems 
to be scarcely recollected ; while the ingenious moral- 
ists are searching the exhausted common-places of the 
itoic philosophy, or citing the dubious maxims of a re- 
ligion moulded according to the corrupt wishes of man- 
lund, or even recollecting the lively sayings of the few 
whose wit haa expired only in the same moment with 
life, to fortify the pensive spirit for his last removal. * Is 
it not because there is not a God in Israel, that ye have 
tent to inquire of Baalzebub the God of EkronV 

Another order of sentiments concerning death, of a 
:baracter too bold to be called consolations, has been 
:«prcaented as animating one class of human beings. 
[n remarking on Lucan, I noticed that desire of death 
Arhich has appeared in the expressions of great minds, 
K>metime8 while merely indulging solemn reflections 
when no danger or calamity immediately threatened, 
>ut often in the conscious approach towards a fatal ca- 
tastrophe. Many writers of later times have exerted 
iieir whole strength, and have even excelled themselves, 
m representing the high sentiments in which this desire 
!ias displayed itself; genius has found its very gold 
nine in this field. If this grandeur of aentimeht had 
iwakcned piety while it exalts the passions, some of 
;be poets would have ranked among our greatest bene- 
factors. Powerful genius, aiding to inspire a Chriatian 
;riumph in the prospect of death, might be revered as a 
irophet, mi^t be almost loved as a benignant angel 
So man*s emotions perhaps have approached nearer to 
mthusiasm than mine, in reading the htoughts whidh 
in made to be expressed by^aages and reflective he- 
roes in this orb^pect. I have always felt theae pas- 
lages as the laat and mi^ifhtieat of the enchantments of 
)oetry, capable of inspiring for a little while a contempt 
)f all ordinary interests, of the world which we inhabit, 
uid of life itself. While the enthusiast ia elated with 
iuch an emotion, nothing may appear so detinble as 
K>me noble occasion of d^ing ; anch an occasion as 
iiat supplied by the legal injustice which awarded the 
lemlock to Socrates, or by the destiny which at Philippi 
nvolved Brutus in the ruin of a great deaign for the 
iberty of the world.* Poetry has delighted to diaplay 

ro^kion or the Ideas which the New Teetamenc haa given to 
;uide. in eome smnll. very amall deirree, oar conjeanrsa. 

* Poctrr will not easily exceed manr (if the ezpreasinn^ which 
ncre history hse recorded. I shniilil flitle admire the rspability 
>f feelinf. or ereatly admire the Chrietlan temper, of (he m»n 
whooHild without emrninn read, for instanre. the short observa- 
Ions of Brutus in his friend, (in coniempi •tlon even of a self, 
nfiictad death,) on the eve of cha baula which exifnyulshed aJI 



personages of thia high order, in the same fatal prodica- 
meat ; and the situation of such men haa appeared in- 
expressibly enviable, by means of those sublime senti- 
ments by which they illuminated the gloom of death. 
The reader haa lovrd to aurronnd iiimsctf in imaginar 
tion with that gloom, for the aake of irradiating it with 
that aublimity. All other greatness has been for a 
while eclipsed by the greatness of thought displayed by 
these contemplative and magnanimous spirits, thougn 
untaught by religion, when advancing to meet their 
fate. But the Uhhatian faith recalls the mind from 
this enchantment to recollect that the Christian spirit 
in dying can be the only right and noble one. and to 
consider whether tlicse examples be not exceedingly 
different. Have not the most enlightened and devout 
Christians, whether they have languished in4heir cham- 
bcre, or paased through the fire of martyrdom, mani- 
fested their elevation of mind in another strain of elo* 
quence 1 The examples of greatness in death, which 
poetry has exhibited, generally want all thoae aenti* 
menta respecting the pardon of sin, and a Mediator 
through whom it ia obtained, and often the explicit idea 
of meeting the Jud^, with which a Christian contem- 
plates his approaching end. Their expressions of in- 
trepidity ana exultation have no analogy with the lan- 
guage of an incomparable saint and hero, * Oh death, 
where ia thy sling 1 O grave, where is thy victory? 
Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.' The kind of self-authorized 
confidence of taking possession of some other state of 
bein^, as monarchs would Ulk of a distant part of their 
empire which they were going to enter ; the proud 
apoatrophes to the immortals, to prepare for the great 
and rival spirit that ia coming ; their manner of con- 
aigning to its fate a good but falling cause, which will 
sink when they are gone, there not being virtue enough 
in earth or heaven to support or vindicate it ; their wel- 
coming death as a kind of glad revenge at^ainst a hated 
world and a despicable race, — are not the humility nor 
the benevolence with which a Christian dies. If a 
Christian will partly unite with these high spirits in be- 
ing weary of a world of dust and trifles, in defving the 
pama of death ; in panting fpr an unbounded liberty, it 
will be at the same time with a most solemn commit- 
ment of himself to the divine mercy, which tfuy forget, 
or were never instructed, to implore. And as to the 
vision of the other world, you will observe a irreat dif- 
ference between the language of sublime poetry and 
that of revelation, in respect to the nature of the senti- 
ments and triumphs of that world, and still more, per- 
haps, in respect to the associates with whom the depart- 
itig spirit expects soon to mingle. The dying magna- 
nimity of poetry anticipates high converse with the souls 
of heroes, and patriota, and perhaps philosophen; a 
Christian feels himself going, (I may accommodate the 
passage,) to *an innumerable company of angela, to the 
general assembly and church of the first bom, to God 
the Judge of all, to the spirits of just men made perfect, 
and to .^sus the Mediator of the new covenant.* 

In defence of thoao who have thus rendered death 
attractive by other means than the evangelical views, 
it may be said, that many of the personages whom their 
scenes exhibit in the contemplation of death, or in the 
approach to it, were necessarily, from the age or coun- 
try in which they lived or are feigned to have lived, 
unacouainted with Chriatianity ; and that therefore it 
would have been absurd to represent them as animated 
by Christian sentiments. Certainly. But I then ask, 
on what principle men of genius will justify themselves 
for ehooginfr^ with a view to the^instruction of the 
heart, as they profess, examples, of which tbey cannot 
preserve the consistency, without making them perni- 
cious 1 Where is the conscience of that man, who %m 

hope of freedom : * We shell either be virtorlons, or remove 
beyond the power of those ihnt nre «i. We shall deliver OOT 
country by victory, or ourselves by death.* 
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most tnxious'chat every sentiment expressed by the 
historical or fictitious personsge, in the fatal season, 
should be harmonious with every principle of the cha- 
racter, — but feels not the smallest concern about the 
consistency of selecting or creating the chsracter itself, 
with his conviction of the absolute authority of the re- 
ligion of Christ 1 In glancine forward, he knows that 
his favourite is to die, and that ne cannot die as a Chris- 
tian : yet he is to die with the most elevated moral 
diffnity. Would it not, therefore, be a dictate of con- 
science to warn his readers, that ho hopes to display 
the exit with a commanding* sublimity of which the 
natural effect will be, to make them no more wish to 
die ss Christians ? But how would he feel while se- 
riously writing such a warning 1 Might it not be said 
to him. And are you then wiUing to die otherwise than 
as a Christian 1 If you are, you virtually pronounce 
Christianity to be a feeble, and, to be consistent, should 
avow the rejection. If you are not, how can you en- 
deavour to seduce your readers into an enthusiastic ad- 
miration of such a kind of death as you wish that you 
may not die 1 How can you endeavour to inspire 
thoise sentiments, which would excite your apprehen- 
■ion and compassion for the state of your reader*8 
mind, if you heard him utter them in his last hours 1 
Is it necessary to the pathos and sublimity of poetry, to 
introduce characters which cannot be justly represented 
without falsifying our view of the most serious of all 
moral subjects 1 If this be necessary, it would be bet- 
ter that poetry with all its charms were exploded, than 
that the revelation of God should not attain its end, 
and fix its own ideas of death, clearly and alone, in the 
minds of beings whose manner of preparing for it is of 
infinite consequence. But this is far from being the 
dilemma : since innumerable examples coi^ld be found, 
or rationally imagined, \)f Christian greatness in death. 
Is not tlien this preference of examples inimical to 
Christianity, and is not the sympathetic animation 
which so easily expresses their appropriate feelings, 
and informs them with their utmost energy, a worse 
kind of infidelity, as it is far more mischievous, than 
that of the cold dealer in cavils and quibbles against 
the gospel 1 What is the Christian belief of that poet 
vrorth, who would not, on reflection, feeL self-reproach 
for the affecting scene, which has, for a while, made 
each of his readers rather wish to die with Socrates, 
or with Cato, than with St John ? What would have 
been thought of the pupil of an apostle, who after hear- 
ing his master describe the spirit of a Christianas de- 
parture from the world, in language which he believed 
to bo of conclusive authority, and which asserted or 
clearly implied that this alone was greatness in death, 
riiould have taken the first occasion to expatiate with 
enthusiasm on the closing scene of a philosopher, or on 
the exit of a stem hero, that, acknowledging in the 
Tisible world no object for either confidence or fear, 
departed with the aspect of a bcins who was going to 
summon his gods to judgment for the misfortunes of his 
life 1 And how will these careleas men of genius give 
their account to the Judge of the world, for having vir- 
tually taught many aspiring minds that, notwithstand- 
ing his first coming was to conquer for man the king of 
terrors, there needs no recollection of him, in order 
to look toward death with noble defiance or sublime 
desire 1 

Some of their dying personages are so consciously 
nninformed of the reuities of the invisible state, that 
the majestic sentiments which tbev disclose on the 
verge of life, can only throw a slight glimmering on 
unnthomahln darkness ; but some anticipate the other 
world, as I have already observed, in very defined im- 
ages. I recollect one of them, ailer some just re- 
flections on the vanity and wretchedness of life, thus 
expressing his complacency in view of the great de- 
liverer: 



* Detih join* in ro the freer raajnriry ; 
*Tit to be born lo Pla«M and to Csesera ; 
'Tistobe ffre«i forev«r. 
'Tis pleasure, *ut imbitinn thou, to die.* 

Another, an illustrions female, in a tracedy whiekl 
lately read, welcomes death with the following icst. 
ments : 

— • Oh 'lis wondroos well ! 

Ye ffods of deaih that role the Stygian gloom ! 

Ye who ha?e f rreily died, I come ! I come ! 

The hand of Rome can Df ver touch ne more ; 

Hail ! perfect freedom, hail !* 

' My free spirit should ere now have join'd 
That great aatembly, those devoted shadoo. 
Who Mornrd to live till tibenv was lost ; 
Bui, ere iheir country fell, abhorr*d theli|(fat.' 

* Shift not thy colour at the aound of death ; 
It is to me perfecijon, flory, triumph. 
Nay, fondly would I choose it, thoush persuaded 
It were a lone, dark nisht without a morning ; 
To bondafe far prefer it, since tl it 
Deliverance from a world where Romans pile.' 

•^* Then let us spread 
A bold, exalted winf , and the last voice we beer. 
Be that of wonder snd applause.' 

< And is the sacred moment then so near? 

The moment whrn yon sun, those heavens, this eanfc. 

Hateful to me, polloteH by the Romans, 

And all the buny, slavish rare of men, 

Shall sink at once, and straight another stete 

Rise on a sudden round ? 

Oh to be there !'* 

Yon will recollect to have read many that ere eqciTr 
improper to engage a Christian's full svmpathT, vt. 
therefore improper for a poet, admitting ChristiaoitT. :• 
have written in order to engage that svmpathv. V ^i 
peitaicious circumstance in passages of this strain. ''^ 
some of the ireneral sentiments of anticijmtion and b^^ 
emotion which mi^t be expreased by a dyin? Chr> 
tian, are combined to intimately with other ideasi anii ^ 
predominant state of feeling contradictory to Chntis'- 
ty, as to tempt the mind by the approbation of the oy 
into a tolerance of the other. 

Sometimes even very bad men are made to 6'a^ 
such dignitv in death, as at once to excite a svmpstbr 
with their false sentiments, and to lessen the borrer " 
their crimea. I recollect the interest with which I mi 
many years since, in Dr Young*s Busiria, the proai 
magnanimous speech at the end of which the tynti 
dies : the following are some of the lines : 

' I thank these wounds, these ragini; pairis, which pronm 
An interview with equals soon elsewhere. 
Great Jove, I come !' 

Even the detestable Zanga, though conscioiia that 'tt 
receive him hell blows all her fires,* appeara, (if Incoi- 
lect right,) with a fine elevation in the proapect of drsii 
by means, partly indeed of the sentiments of retunue: 
justice, but chiefly of heroic courage. To create ac 
occaaion of thus compelling us to do homage to ^ 
dying magnanimity of wicked men, is an inault to tk 
religion which condemns such magnanimity as rosdne^ 
It is no justification to say, that such instances hn^ 
been known, and therefore such representations ^* 
imitate reality ; for if the laws of criticism do not en- 
join, in works of genius, a careful adaptation of aH 
examples and sentiments to the purest moral purpose 
as a far higher duty than the study of resemblance t0 
the actual world, the laws of piety most certainlv dct 
Let the men who have so much literary conscKscr 
about this verisimilitude, content themselves with tb« 
office of mere historians, and then thev may i^ilbt 
without guilt, if the relation be aimple and novamtibed. 
all the facts and speeches of depraved greatness witfaic 

* This is not. perhaps, one of the best specimens ; ii )« *^ 
last thRt has come under my mnice. 1 am certain of ha*r! 
read many, but bava nuc, just now, lbs means of finding tka 
again. 
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e meinory of the woild. But when they choose the 
gher office of inventing and combininjN they are 8(> 
luntable ibr all the consequences. They create a 
sw person, and in sendins him into society, they can 
loose whether his example shall tend to miprove or 
» pervert the minds that will be compelled to admire 
im. 

' It is an immense transition from sach instances as 
lose which I have been remaikins upon, to Rous8eau*s 
elebrated description of the deam of his Eloisa, which 
rould have been much more properly noticed in an 
arlier page. It is long since I read that scene, one of 
be most striking specunens probably of original con- 
eption and interesting sentiment that ever appeared ; 
>ut though the representation is so extended as to in- 
:lude every thing which the author thought needful to 
nake it perfect, there is no explicit reference to the 
peculiarly evangelical causes of complacency in death, 
yet the representation is so admirable, that the serious 
reader is tempted to suspect even his own mind of &- 
naticism, while he is expressing to his friends the wish 
that they, and thot himself, may be animated, in the 
last day of life, by a class of ideas which this eloquent 
writer would have been ashamed to introduce. 



LETTER IX 

The £t^niaU of <Ac depraved mand Condition of Human 
NtUuTt it <piUe different in Revelatum and PolUe Ldero' 
tute — Con»e*/uenlly , the Rtdemntion by Jena CkriU which 
ttppeart with such momentaua Importanet in the one,i*,in 
compari$on, a Tr\fie in the other—^OurJIne Writers em- 
plfiy and jualijy antiehrietian Motiveft to Action; e«pe- 
cially the iJiVt of Famf-^The Maratity of thii Paanon 
argued'— The tameet Reprtanon of it thown to he a Duljf 
—Same of the lighter Order of our popular IVritera hav* 
aided the Counteraction of Literature to Evamgdicat Re* 
Ugiun hjf carele»» or mtdignant Ridicule of Things asso- 
dated with it — Brief Notice of the several Claaxes of fine 
fVritera. as lying under the Charge of contributing to 
alienate Men of Taste from the Doetrineaand moral Sjnrit 
of the New Testament — Moral Philftsophera^^Hia'oriana 
Essayis t s Aftdiaon^-^ohnson — 7%e PoePt—JBreeption in 
favour of MUton^ ^.—Pope-^Antiehriatian Quality of 
hia Essay on Mar^—Noveia—'MeUmeholy R^eetian on 
the Review — Condueion, 



Does it not appear to you, my dear friend, that an 
approving reader of the generality of our ingenious au- 
thors will entertain an opinion of the moni condition 
of our species very different from the divine declara- 
tions ? The governor of all intelUgent creatures has 
spoken of this nation or family of them, as exceedingly 
remote from conformity to that standard of perfection 
which alone can ever be his rule of judgment. And 
this is pronounced not only of vicious individuals, who 
are readily given up to condemnation by those who form 
the most partial or the proudest estimate of human na- 
ture, bat of the constitutional quality of that nature it- 
self The moral part of the constitution of man is 
represented as placing him immensely below that rank 
of dignity and nippiness to which, by his intellectual 
powers, and his privileffo of being immortal, he would 
otherwise have seemed adapted to belong. The de- 
scriptions of the human condition are such as if the 
nature had, by a dreadful convnlsion, been separated off 
St each side from a pure and happy system of the cre- 
ation, and had fallen down an immeasurable depth, into 
depravation and misery. In this state msn is repre- 
sented as loving, and, therefore, practically cboosmg, 
the evils which subject him to tno condemnation of 
God ; and it is affirmed that no expedient, but that very 
extraordinary one which Christianity has revealed, can 
chan^ this condition, and avert this condemnation 
with Its formidable consoauences. 

Every attempt to explain the wisdom and the precise 
•liimate intention of the Supremo Being in constitu- 



ting a nature subject in so fata] a degree to moral evil, 
will fail. But even if a new revelation were given to 
turn this inquiry into noon-day, it would make no dif- 
ference in the actual state of things. An extension of 
knowledge could not reverse the fact, that the human 
nature haa displayed through every age the most ag- 
gravated proofs of being in a deplorable and hatefnl 
condition, whatever were the reasons for giving a mo- 
ral agent a constitution which it was foreseen would 
soon be found in this condition. Perhaps, if there were 
a mind expanded to a comprehension so far beyond all 
other created intelligences, that it could see at once the 
whole Older of the universe, and look into distant ages, 
it might understand in what manner the melancholy fact 
could operate to the perfection of the vast system ; and 
according to what principles, and in reference to what 
ends, all that has taken place within the empire of the 
eternal monarch is right. But in this contemplation 
of the whole, it would also take account of the sepa- 
rate condition of each part ; it would perceive that this 
human world, whatever are its relation* to the universe, 
has its own distinct economy of interests, and stands 
in its own relation and accountableneas to the righteous 
|;ovemor ; and that, regarded in this exclusive view, it 
IS an awful spectacle. Now, to this exclusive sphere 
of our condition and interests revelation confines our 
attention ; and pours contempt, though not mofe than 
experience pours, on all attempts to reason on those 
grand, unknown principles, according to which the Al- 
mighty disposes the universe ; all our estimates, there- 
fore, of the state and relations of man must take the sub- 
ject on this insulated ground. Considering roan in this 
view, the sacred oracles have represented him as a more 
melancholy object than Nineveh or Babylon in ruins ; 
and an infinite aggregate of obvious facts confirms the 
doctrine. This doctrine, then, is absolute authority in 
our speculations on human nature. But to this author- 
ity the writers in question seem to pay, and to teach 
their readers to pay, but little respect. And unless 
those readers are preoccupied by the grave convictions 
of religious truth, rendered still more grave by pamfiil 
reflection on themselves, and by observation on man- 
kind ; or unless they are capable of enjoying a mali- 
cious or misanthropic pleasure, like Mandeville and 
Swiil, in detecting and exposing the degradation of our 
nature, it is not wonderful that they should be prompt 
to entertain the sentiments which insinuate a much 
more flattering estimate. Our elegant and amusing 
moralists no doubt copiously describe and censure the 
follies and vices of mankina ; but many of these, they 
maintain, are accidental to the human character, rather 
than a disclosure of intrinsic qualities. Othere do in- 
deed sprinff radically from the nature ; but they are 
only the wild weeds of a virtuous soil. Man ia still a 
very dignified and noble being, with strong dispositions 
to all excellence, holding a proud eminence in the ranks 
of existence, and, (if such a Being is adverted to,) high 
in the favour of his Creator. The measure of virtue 
in the world vastly exceeds that of depravity ; we should 
not indulge a fanatical rigour in our juds^ments of man- 
kind ; nor be always reverting to an ideal perfection ; 
nor accustom ourselves to contemplate the Almi^hhr 
always in the dark majesty of justice. None of tnoir 
speculations seem to acltnowledge the gloomy fact which 
the New Testament so often asserts or implies, that all 
men are, * by nature children of wrath.' 

It is quite of course that among sentiments of this 
order, the idea of the redemption by Jesus Christ, (if 
any allusion to it should occur,) can appear with but an 
equivocal meaning, and with none of that transcendent 
importsnce with which his own revelation has displayed 
it. While man is not considered as lost, the mind 
cannot do justice to the expedient, or to, * the onlr 
name under heaven,* by which he can be redeemed. 
Accordingly the gifl of Jesus Christ docs not appear to 
be habitually recollected as tho most illustrious mstaiMt 
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of the beneficence of GoJ that has ever come to bnman 
knowledge, and as the single fact which, more than all 
others, has relieved the awfulness of the mystery in 
which our world is enveloped. No thankful joy seems to 
beam forth at The thought of so mighty an interposition, 
and of him who was the agent of it. When it is diffi« 
cult to avoid making some allusion to him, he is ac- 
knowledged rather in any of his subordinate characters, 
than as absolutely a Redeemer ; or if the term Redeem- 
er, or, our Saviour, is introduced, it is with an awkward 
formality, which betrays that its meaning is but little 
relished, or but little understood. Jesus Christ is re- 
garded rather as having added to our moral advantages, 
Uian as having conferred that without which all thereat 
were in vain ; rather an having made the passage to a 
happy futurity somewhat more commodious, than as 
havmg formed the passage itself over what was else an 
impassable gulf Thus that comprehensive sum of 
blessings, csdled in the New l^estament salvation, or 
redemption, is shrunk into a comparatively incon- 
siderable favour, which a less glorious messenger 
might have brought, which a less magnificent language 
than that dictated by inspiration mi^ht have described 
and which a less costly sacrifice might have secured. 

It is consistent with this delusive idea of human 
nature, and these faint impressions of the gospel, that 
these writers commonly represent eternal felicity as 
the pure reward of merit. I believe you will find this, 
as far as any illusions are made to the subject, the 
prevailing opinion through the school of polite literature. 
You will perceive it to be the real opinion of many wri- 
ters who uo sometimes advert, in some phrase employed 
by way of respectful ceremony to our national crted, to 
the work or sacrifice of Christ. 

I might remark on the antichristian motives to ac- 
tion which are more than tcderated among these au- 
thors : I will only notice one, the love of glory ; that is, 
the desire of being distinguished, admired, and praised. 

No one will deny that to wish for the favourable 
opinion of the human beings around us, is, to a cer- 
tain extent, and under certain conditions, consistent 
with the Christian laws. In the first place a material 
portion of human bappinee^s depends on the attachment 
of relatives and friends, and it id right for a man to wish 
for the happiness resulting from such attachment. But 
the degree m which he will obtain attachment, will de- 
pend very much on the higher or the lower estimate 
which these persons entertain of his qualities and 
abihties. In order, therefore, to possess a great de- 
gree of their afifection, it is right for him to wish, while he 
endeavours to deserve, that their estimate might be high. 

In the next place it is almost too plain to need an 
observation, that if it w«re possible for a man to desire 
the respect and admiration of mankind imrWy as a 
mean of giving a greater efficacy to his efforts (ox their 
welfare, and for the promotion of the cause of heaven, 
while he would be equally gratified that any other man, 
in whose hands this mean would have exactly the same 
effect, should obtain the admiration instead of himself, 
this would be something more than innocent ; it would 
indicate a most noble state of mind. But where is the 
example t 

In the third place, as the Creator has fixed this desire 
in the essential constitution of our nature, he intended 
its gratifies tion, in some restricted degree, to be a di- 
rect and immediate cause of pleasure. The good 
S minion of mankind, expressed in praise, pleases us by 
e same necessary and inexplicable laws according to 
which mutual affection pleases us, or according to which 
we are gratified by music, or the beauties and gales of 
•pring . To a certain extent, therefore, it is innocent 
to admit the gratification of this desire, simply for thi; 
sake of this pleasure. 

But to what extent 1 It is very apparent that this 

Mire has« if I may so express it, an immense voracity. 
IS within itself no natural principle of limitation. 



since it is incapable of being gratified to satiety. T\e 
applause of a continent has not satisfied soooe men, bv 
would that of the whole globe. To what extent, I n> 
peat, may the deaire be indulged 1 Evidently not be- 
yond that point where it begins to introduce its iccs- 
scnies, disdainful comparison, or envy, or ctHspedt^: 
or ungenerous wishes. But I appeal to each man wkn 
has deeply reflected on himself, or observed tbo«e aiossd 
him, whether, this desire, under even a coasidcraU* 
limited degree of indulgence, docs not introduce ibeae 
accessories ; and whether, in order to exclude them &«a 
his own mind, he has not often felt it necessary toadof^ a 
severity of restriction approaching near an exkde%,\<ni st 
suppress the very desire itself. In wishing to prohibit ^ 
excess of its indulgence, h e has perceived tbat even s 
very small degree has amounted, or ' most powcH^f 
tended, to that excess — ^with that exception perhaps, d 
that modification of the desire which has had rcferenr* 
to engaging the affection of relations or a few fnecids 
The measure, therefore, of this desire, which may be 
permitted consistently with perfect innocence, will be 
found to be exceedingly small. 

Aeain, the desire cannot be cherished withoot htr 
comme a motive of action exactly in the degree in whjca 
it is cherished. Now if the supreme, though not Gsskj 
motive of action in a pious mind, must be the wish a 
please God, it is evident that the passion which supfd.ts 
another motive, ought not to be allowed in a degret 
that will empower this motive involved in it to contest, 
in the mind, the supremacy of the pious motive. BcJ 
here I again appeal to the reflective man of conscieocr. 
whether he has not felt that a veiy small degree of i&- 
dulgence of the desire of human applause is enough, ux 
only to render the motive involved in it stroug^ t:iM}iip 
to maintain a rivalry with what should be the suprrci 
motive, but absolutely to prevail over it. In tai: 
pursuit or performance in which he has excelled, g 
endeavoured to excel, has he not felt with gncf 2^ 
indignation that his thoughts much more promptly tc.-^ 
ed to the consideration of human praise, than of divirs 
approbation 1 And when he has been able in sosi 
measure to repress this pat'sion, has he not foni^ tL: 
a very slight stimulus was competent to restore its tsr 
pious ascendency 1 Now what is the inference rca 
these observations \ MTiat can it be but absoiutih 
this, that though the desire of human applause i^ 2 
some certain small degree innocent, yet that since it $e 
mightily tends to an excess destructive of the vrn 
essence of piety, it ought, (excepting in the casf^s where 
human estimation is sought purely as a means towtnl 
some valuable end,) to be opposed and repressed m a 
manner not much less general and unconditional tbu 
if it were purely evil ; and that all those things a^ 
books which tend, on the contrary, to animate it wiu 
new force, are most pernicious 1 And such an infc^ 
ence is concordant with the spirit of the New Tc»a- 
ment which, though not requiring the absolute extinc- 
tion of the desire of human ap|3ause, yet alludes to 
most of its operations with censure, exhibits probably 
no approved instance of its indulgence, and aboao<^ 
with the most emphatically cogent representation, 
both of its pernicious influence when it predoounates 
in the mind and of its powerful t«»ndettcy to acquire this 
predominance. Insomuch that a serious reader of ths 
book feels that the degree to which the most indulgent 
Christian casuistry can tolerate this desire, is a decree 
which it vfill be certain to reach and to exceed in Jkis nujd 
tn spite of the most systematical opposition. He will per- 
ceive that the question is not so much how faf he may 
encourage it, as by what means he may repress it ; and 
that in the effort to repress it, there is no possibility of 
going to an excess. The most resolute ana perseveiiog 
exertion will still leave so much of this passion as 
Christianity will pronounce a fault or a vico. He wiS 
be anxious to assemble, in aid of the discipline by which 
he endeavours to repress the feeling, all tho aigamaci 
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r reason, all striking examples, and all the interdictions 
r the Bible. 

Now I think I cannot bo mistaken in asserting, that 
inch the greater number of our fine writers have done 
le direct contrary of what I have thus represented a 
ovout reader of the New Testament as feeling noces- 
iry to be done. Which of their advocates will vcn- 
]rc to deny, that they really have encouraged the love 
f applatise, of fame, of glory, or whatever else it may 
e called, in a degree which, if the preceding argument 
I just, places them in the most pointed hostility with 
lie Christian religion 1 Their good sense has, indeed, 
ften, without adverting to the religious considerations, 
dmittcd the conviction, and compelled the acknowledg- 
icnt, of the inanity of this glory. Almost all our in- 
enious writers have, in one place or another, expressed 
contempt of the ' fool to fame.' They perceived the 
roth, but as the truth did not make them free, they 
irere willing after all to dignify a passion to which they 
cit thcms^elvcs irretrievable slaves. And they have 
iboured to do it by celebrating, with every splendid 
pithct, the men who were impelled by this passion 
hrough the career in which they were the idols of man- 
ind and their own ; by describing glory as the best in- 
lentivc to noble actions, and their worthiest reward ; 
vj placing the temple of virtue (proud station of the 
(oodess) m the situation to be a mere introduction to 
hat of Fame ; by lamenting that so few, and their un- 
brtunate selves not of the number, can * climb the 
(teep where that proud temple shines afar :* and by in- 
imating a charge of meanness of spirit against toosef 
%-ho have no generous ardour to distinguiui themselvee 
Tom the crowd by deeds calculated and designed to 
:ommand admiration. If sometimes the ungracious re- 
u>I!cction strikes them, and seems likely to strike their 
eadcrs, that this admiration is infinitely capricious and 
)ervcrse, since men have gained it without claims, and 
ost it without demerit, and since all kinds of fools have 
)ffercd the incense to all kinds of vi'lains, they escape 
rom the disgust and from the benefit of this recollec- 
jon by saying, that it is honourable fame that noble 
tpirits seek ; for they despise the ignorant multitude, 
md seek applause by none but worthy actions, and from 
lone but worthy judges. Almost every one of these 
irritcrs sometimes mentions the approbation of the So- 
neme Being, as that to which wise and good men will 
jeyond all things aspire ; but such an occasional ac- 
Lnowledgment feebly counteracts the effect of many 
slowing sentiments and descriptions of a contrary ten- 
lency. I must read once more, and with a habit of 
nind adapted to receive impressions in a very different 
nanner, the assemblage of our elegant classics, before 
[ can be convinced that the above representation is un- 
just; and if it is correct, there can be no question 
ivhether they have instructed their readers to tolerate, 
md even to cherish, anti-christian motives of action. 

I will only remark on one particular more, namely, 
that the lighter order of these writers, and aome even 
Df the graver, have increased the nnacceptableness of 
Christian doctrines to men of taste, by their manner of 
ridiculing the cant and extravagance by which hypocrisy, 
Bnthusiasm, or the peculiarities of a sect or a period, may 
ba\e disgraced them. Sometimes, indeed, they have 
lelectod and buriesqued modes of expression which 
were not cant, and which ignorance ana impiety alone 
would have dared to ridicule. And often, in exposing 
to contempt the folliee of language or manners, by 
which a Cnristian of good taste deplores that the pro- 
fession of the gospel should ever have been deformed, 
thej take not the smallest care to preserve a clear sepa- 
imtiOH between what taste and sense have a ri^t to 
explode, and what piety commands to reverence. By 
(his criminal carelessness, (unless, indeed, it were di- 
f^,) they have fixed disagreeable and irreverent asso- 
' tuitions on the evangelical truth itself, for which many 
persons, aflorwanU oecome more seriously convinced 



of that truth, have had cause to wish those pagos or 
volumes had gone into the fire, instead of coming into 
their hands, many others, who have not become thus 
seriously affected, retain the impression and cheriah the 
disgust. Gay writers ought to know that this is dan- 
gerous ground. 

I am sorry that this extended censure on works of 
genius and taste could not be prosecuted with a more 
marked application, and with more discriminate refer- 
ences than the continual repetition of the ezpresaionsy 
* elegant literature,* and ' these writers.' It might be a 
service of some value to the evangelical cause, if a work 
were written containing a faithful and serious estimate, 
individually, of the most popular writers of the last 
century and a half, in respect to the important subject 
of these comments ; with formal citations from some of 
their works, and a candid statement of the general ten- 
dency of others. In an essay like this it is impossible 
to make an enumeration of names, or pass a judgment, 
except in a very slight, occasional manner, on any par- 
ticular author. Even the several classes of authors, 
which I mentioned some time back, as coming under 
the accusation, shall detain you b-it a short lime. 

The moral philosophers for the most part seem 
anxious to avoid every thing that might subject them to 
the appellation of Chriittian divines. They regard their 
department as a science complete in itself; and they in- 
vestigate the foundation of morality, define ita laws, and 
aflix its sanctions, in a manner generally so distinct 
from Christianity, that the reader would almost con- 
clude that religion to be another science complete in it- 
self.* An entire separation, indeed, it is hardly possi- 
ble to preserve ; since Christianity has decided some 
moral queations on which reason was dubious or silent ; 
and since that final retribution which the New Testa- 
ment has BO luminously foreshown, is evidently the 
greatest of sanctions. To make no reference, while in- 
culcating moral principles, to a judgment to come, aAer 
it has been declared, on what has been confessed to be 
divine authority, would look like systematic irreligion. 
But still it is striking to observe how small a |)ortion of 
the ideas, which distinguish the New Testament from 
other books, many moral philosophers have thought in- 
dispensable to a theory in whi(^ they professed to in- 
clude the sum of the duty and interests of man. A 
serioos reader is constrained to feel that either there is 
too much in that book, or too little in theirs. He will 
pereeive that, in the inspired book, the moral principles 
are intimately interwoven with all those doctrines wnich 
could not have been known without that revelation. He 
will find, also, in this superior book, a vast number of 
ideas avowedly designed to interest the affections in fa- 
vour of all moral pnnciples and virtues. These ideas 
are taken from a consideration of the divine mercy, the 
compassion of the Redeemer, and other topics to which 
moral philosophers have very rarely alluded. And 
though the same definition would apply to any given 
virtue as illustrated in the inspired and in the philo- 
sophical page, yet the manner in which it bears on the 
conscience and on the heart is materially different. The 
difference becomes momentoos, if it should be found 
that the secret! authority pronounces the virtues of a 
good man not to be the cause of his acceptance with 
God, and that the philosophic moralists disclaim any 
other. On the whole, it muat be concluded th.at there 
cannot but be something very defective in the theory of 
morality which makes so slight an acknowledgment of 
the religion of Christ, and takes so little of its peculiar 
character. The philosophers place the religion in the 
relation of a diminutive satellite to the world of moral 

* When ii happens. mmeuiDes, that ■ moral topic hardly caa 
be didposej of withoftt aome reco^r.uioa or iu iiiVdIviDX, or bft- 
ing iniimato'y conriccicd wlih, a ihfolnffiral di»ririric It ia cu- 
rious lo notic whh whnt a»» sir of imli/Tcp'nco ^omewhal par* 
takiiiff wf CO I Item rt, one of these wriirra will ftbaarve, that rhaC 
▼icw br ihs maitrr la the buaincAs uf ihc Uiviiies, with whotS 
department he does not preienU w haerrcr.. 
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and eternal interests; useful, as throwinff a few rays on 
that side of it on which the solar light of human wisdom 
could not directly shine ; but that it can impart a vital 
warmth, or that It claims the ascendant power and ho- 
nours, some of them seem not to have a suspicion. 

Without doubt, innumerable reasonings and concIu> 
sions may be advanced on moral subjects which shall 
be true on a foundation of their own, equally in the pre- 
sence of the evangelical system and in its absence. 
Without any reference to that system, or if it had never 
been appointed or revealed, it had been easy to illus- 
trate, tne utility of virtue, the elevation which it confers 
on a rational being, its conformity with the orders of 
the universe, and many other views of the subject. It 
would also have been easy to pass from virtue in the 
abstract into an illustration and enforcement of the se- 
veral distinct virtues as arranged in a practical system. 
And if it should be asked. Why may not some writers 
employ their speculations on those parts and views of 
moial truth which are independent of the sospel, leaving 
it to other men to Christianize the whole by the addi- 
tion of the evangelical relations, motives and condi- 
tions 1 I readily answer, That this may sometimes 
very properly be done. An author may render valua- 
ble service by explaining, for instance, the utility of 
virtue in general, or of any particular virtue, or by a 
clear illustration of any other circumstance of the mo- 
ral system. In doing this, he would expressly take a 
marked ground, and aim at a specific object. He 
would not let it be imagined for a moment that this 
particular view of the subject of morals involved all the 
relations of that subject with the interests of man, and 
with God. It would be fully understood that a multi- 
tude of other considerations were indispensable to a 
complete moral theory. But the charge against the 
moral philosophers is meant to be applied to those who 
have professed to consider morals under a comprehen- 
sive view, including all the relations in which tney are 
connected with duty and happiness ; and who, in- this 
comprehensive view, seem quite to have forgotten the 
implication of moral with evangelical truth, since they 
neither include the evangelical ideas in their specula- 
tions, nor appear sensible of a defect, 

When I mention our Historians, it will instantly oc- 
cur to you, that the very foremost names in this depart- 
ment imply every thing that is deadly to the Christian 
religion itself, as a divine communication, and there- 
fore lie under condemnation of a different kind. But 
as to the generality of those who have not been 
regarded as enemies to the Christian cause, have they 
not forgotten what was duo from its friends! The 
historian intends his work to have the effect of a series 
of moral estimates of the persons whose actions he re- 
cords ; now, if he believes that a Judge of the world 
will come at length, and pronounce on uie very charac- 
ters that his work adjudges, it is one of the simplest 
dictates of good sense, that all the awards of the msto- 
rian should be faithfully comcident with the judgments 
which may be expected from that supreme authority on 
the last day. Those distinctions ot character, which 
the historian applauds as virtues, or censures as vices, 
should be exactly the same qualities, which the lan- 

fnage already heard from that judge certifies us that 
e will applaud or condemn It is worse than foolish 
to erect a literary court of morals and human character, 
of which the maxims, the language, the decisions, and 
the judges, will be equally the objects of contempt be- 
fore him whose intelligence will instantly distinguish 
and place in Ii(Tht the right and the wrong of all time. 
What a wretched abasement will overwnelm on that 
day eome of the pompous historians, who were called 
by others, and deemed by themselves, the high authori- 
tative censors of an age, and whose verdict was to fix 
~n each name immortal honour or infamy, if they shall 
i many of the questions and the decisions of that tri- 
proceed on principles which they would have been 



ashamed to apnly, or never took the trouble to codeF- 
stand. How tney will be confounded, if some of :i» 
men whom they had extolled, are consigned to igcd. 
miny, and some that they had denused, are appUudeJ 
by the voice at which the earth wiU tremble and be s- 
lent. But such a sad humiliation wiU, 1 think, be ^ 
prehended for many of the historians, bj every sen- 
ous Christian reader who ahall take the bint of *±? 
subject along with him through their works. He vii 
not seldom feel that the writers seem uninfonned, ^k*s 
they remark and decide on actions and characters, t^ 
a final lawgiver has come from heaven, or that be vL 
come, or on what acoount he will come, yet once mcc^ 
Their very diction odea abjures the plain Chrisuan d^ 
nominations of good and evil ; niH- do I need to eoust- 
rate the specious snd fallacious terms whicb they haw 
employed in their place. How, then, can a mind whic: 
learns to think in their manner, learn, at the same Ubs, 
to think in his from whose opinion it wiU, however, bt 
found no light matter to have oissmited, when they dbal 
be declared for the last time in this world 1 

The various interesting sets of short Esaajs, rmt' 
cially the Spectator and Rambler, must have bad, i^ 
ing a season at least, a very considerable inftueocc 09 
the moral taste of the public ; and probably tbey hart 
a considerable influence siill. The very ample Bcsft 
of the Spectator gave a fair opportunity for a wexm 
writer to mtroduce, excepting pure science, a little s 
every subject connected with the condition and hapci- 
ness of men. How did it happen that the atapeuidsa 
^ircumatance of the redemption by the Messiah, af 
which the importance is commensurate with the «bG# 
interests of man, with the value of his immortal spfr; 
with the government of his Creator ip this world, tsl 
with the happiness of etejmity, should not Lave beea t 
few times, in the long course of that work, fully aad 
solemnly exhibited 1 Why should not a few of tbe 
most peculiar of the doctrinea comprehended in !b 
subject have oeen clothed with the fascinating ele^mn 
of Addison, from whose pen many persona would feiw 
received an occasional evangelical lessoa with uxum- 
parably more candour than from any professed divine ! 
A pious and benevolent man, such as the avowed advo> 
cate of Christianity ought to be. should not have bten 
contented that ao many thousands of minds as his fir- 
ings were sdapted to instruct and to charm ahonld bavs 
been left, for any thing that he very explicitly attempt- 
ed to the contrary in^iis roost popular works, to txd i 
life which he had contributed to refine), acquainted but 
alightly with the mnd security of happiness after death. 
Or, if it was not nis duty to introduce in a Ibrma] man- 
ner any of the most specifically evangelical subjects, st 
might at least have been expected, that some of 1*0 
many serious essays containea in the Spectator AohM 
have had more of a Chirstian tin^e, more references to 
the sentiments of the gospel, mtermingled with ibi 
speculations concerning the Deity, and the gravest nw- 
ral subjects. There might easily have been moiv as- 
similation of what may, as it now stands, be called s 
literary religion, to the spirit of the New Tcstamr«. 
From him also, as a kind of dictator amons the maJ<I^ 
ity of the elegant writers of the a^e, it might havebcea 
expected that he would have set himself, with the ame 
decision and noble uidignaiion which his Cato had 
shown against the betrayers of Roman liberty and laws, 
to denounce that ridicule which has wounded religioa 
by a careleas or by a crafty manner of holding up tts 
abuses to scorn : but of this the Spectator itself is not 
free from examples. 

Addison wrote a book expressly in defence of the 
religion of Christ ; but to be the dignified advocate of 
a cause, and to be its humble disciple, may be very djf* 
ferent things. An advocate has a feeling of makij^ 
himself important — ^he seems to confer something oa 
the cause ; but as a disciple, he must feel Uttlenen. 
humanity, and aubmis^ion. Self-admirattoo mighi fivl 
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aore to grstify it in becoming the patron of a benpir, 
bnn the senmni of the greatest potentate. Addison 
ras, moreoYer, rery unfortunate, for any thing like jus- 
ice to the gospel, in the class of persons with whom he 
ssociated, and whom he was anxious to please. One 
an imagine with what a perfect storm 9f ridicule he 
vould have been greeted, on entering one of his cele- 
irated coffee-houses of wits, on the day after he should 
lave published in the Spectator, a paper, for instance, 
m the necessity of being deyoted to the service of Jesus 
Christ. The friendship of the world ought to be a 
pearl of great price,* for its cost is very serious. 

The powerful and lofty mind of Johnson was much 
nore capable of scorning the ridicule, and defying Uie 
>pposition, of wits and worldlings. And yet it is too 
probable thst his social life was eminentlv unfavourable 
U> a deep and simple consideration of Christian senti- 
rnent -, and that the very ascendency by which he in> 
timidated and silenced impiety, contributed to the in- 
jury. He associated with men of whom many were 
very learned, some were extremely able, but of whom 
comparatively few made any decided profession of 
piety ; and, perhsps, a considerable number were such 
as would in other society hsve shown a strong propen- 
sity to irreligion. This, however, seldom dared to ap- 
pear undisguisedly in John8on*s presence ; and it is 
impossible not to revere the strength end noble severi- 
ty that made it so csutious. But this repression of ir- 
religion had the effect of rendering many men accepta- 
ble associates, with whom his judgment, his conscience, 
and all his moral feelings, would have forbidden much 
friendly intercourse, if those men had hsbitually assum- 
ed the freedom of fully disclosing themselves. Deco- 
rum in respect to religion being preserved, ho could 
take a most lively interest in the compsny of men who 
drew forth the utmost force and stores of his mind, in 
conversations on literature, moral philosophy, and gen- 
eral intelligence, and who could enrich evei^ subject of 
social argument by their learning, their gemus, or their 
knowledge of mankind. But if there was at the same 
time a repressed impiety latent in their minds, it was 
impossible that it should not infuse into the sentiments 
which they communicsted, a certain quality unconge- 
nial with Christianity, though every thing avowedly op- 
posed to it were in his company avoided. Now, 
through the complacency which he felt in such intel- 
lectual intercourse, this quality would, in some degree, 
steaf into his own ideas and feeling. For it is not in 
the power of the strongest and most vigilant mind, 
amidst the animated interchange of eloquence, to avoid 
some degree of assimilation to even the least approved 
sentiments of men whose intellectual wealth or energy 
gives so much pleasure, and commands so much respect 
Thus the very predominance by which he could repress 
the direct irrehgion of statesmen, scholars, wits, and ac- 
complished men of the world, might, b^ retaining him 
their intimate or frequent associate, subject him to meet 
the influence of that irreligion acting in a manner too indi- 
rect and refined to excite his hostflity or his caution. 

But, indeed, if his caution was excited, there might still 
he a possibility of self-deception in the case. He would 
feci it, and justly feel it, so great an achievement to 
constrain such men as I have described, to adopt, at least 
by acquiescence, when with him, a better style of moral 
sentiment, cleared of all obvious irreligion, that he 
might be too much disposed to be satisfied himself with 
s\ich an order of sentiments. It would be difficult for 
him to admit that what was actually a victory over im- 
piety, could be itself less than Christianiw. It is hard 
for a man to suspect himself deficient in that very thing 
in which he not only excels other men, but mends 
them. Nothing can well be more unfortunate for 
Christian attainments, than to be habitnally in society 
where a man will feel as if he displayed a saintly emi- 
nence of character by obtaining a aecent silence or par- 



tial as«ent on subjects, on which it has been the delight 
of wise snd devout men to expatiate. 

If there be any truth in the representations which 
compose so large a part of this essay, Johnson^s con- 
tinual immersion, if I may so express it, in the studies 
of polite literature, must hsve subjected him to no small 
measure of an influence, which it requires a more inti- 
mate and habitual familiarity with the Christian princH 
pies than perhaps we are warranted to bebeve he main- 
tained, to prevent bein^ injurious to a man's views and 
feelings concerning religion. 

It must, however, be admitted that this illustrious 
author, who, though here mentioned only in the class 
of esssyists, is to be ranked among the greatest of 
moral philosophers, is less at variance with the princi- 
ples which appear to be displayed in the New Testa- 
ment, than almost any other distinguished writer of 
either of these classes. But few of his speculations, 
comparatively, tend to beguile the reader and admirer 
into that spirit which, on turning to the instructions of 
Jesus Christ and his spostles, would feel estrangement 
or disgust ; and ho has more explicit and solemn refer- 
ences to the grand purpose of human life, to a future 
judgment, and to eternity, than almost any other of our 
elegant moralists has had the piety or the courage to 
make. There is so much that most powerfully coin- 
cides and co-operates with Christian truth, that the dis- 
ciple of Christianity the more regrets to meet occasion- 
ally a sentiment, respecting perhaps the review of life, 
the consolations in death, the effect of repentance, or 
the terms of acceptance with God, which he cannot re- 
concile with the evangelical theory, nor with those prin- 
ciples of Christian faith in which Johnson avoweo his 
belief. In such a writer he cannot but deem such de- 
viations a matter of grave culpability. 

Omission is his other capital fault. Though he did 
introduce in his serious speculations, as I have observed, 
more distinct allusions to religious ideas than most 
other moralists, yet be did not introduce them so often 
as may be claimed from a writer who frequently car- 
ries seriousness to the utmost pitch of solemnity. There 
scarcely ever was an author, not formally theological, 
in whose works a large proportion of expUcit Chnstian 
sentiment was more requisite for a consistent entire- 
ness of character, than in the moral writings of John- 
No writer ever more completely exposed and 



son. 



blasted the folly and vanity of the greatest number of 
human pursuits. The visage of Medusa could not have 
darted a more fats! glance against the tribe of gay tr^ 
flers, the competitors of ambition, the proud poesesson 
of wealth, or the men who consume their life in uselese 
speculations. His severe and just condemnation strikes 
indeed at almost all claases, and all the most favourite 
employments of mankind. But it was so much Um 
more peculiarly hia dutv to insist, still more fully than 
he did, on that one model of character, that one grand 
employment of life, which is enjoined by heaven, and 
which will stand the test of the most rigid moral specu- 
lation, and of the final account. No author- has mor« 
unpressively displayed the misery of human life: he 
laid himself under so much the stronger obUgation to 
unfold most explicitly the only effectual consolations, 
the true scheme of felicity as far as it is attainable on 
earth, and the delightful prospect of that better region 
which has so often inspirea exultation in the most 
melancholy situations. No writer has better illustnited 
the rapidity of time, and the shortness of life ; he ought 
BO much the more fully to have dwelt on the views of 
that eternity at which his readers are reminded Uiat 
they will so quickly arrive. No writer will easily make 
more poignant reflections on the pains of guilt : was it 
not indispensable that he should oftener have directed 
the mina suifering this deepest distress to that great 
sacrifice once offered for sin t No writer represent^ 
with more accurate and mortifying truth the failure ot 
human resolutions, and the feebleness of human efforts^ 
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in the contest against corrupt inclination, depFarrd 
habit, and temptation: why did not this melancholy 
contemplation and experience prompt a very frequent 
recollection, and a most emphatical expression of the 
importance, of that divine assistance, without which the 
Bible has fully warned us that our labours will fail ? f 

In applying the censure to the poets, it is very grati- 
fying to meet with so much to applaud in the most ele- 
Tated of all their tribe. Milton's genius might harmo- 
niously have mingled with the angels that announced the 
Messiah to be come, or that on the spot and at the mo- 
ment of his departure predicted his coming again ; 
might have shamed to silence the muMcs of paganism ; 
or softened the pains of a Christian martyr. Part of 
the poetical works of Young, those of Cowper, Watts, 
and a few others, have animated a very great number 
of minds with sentiments, which they did not feel it 
necessary to repress or extinguish in order to listen with 
complacency to the langua^ of Christ and his apostlos. 
But as to the great majority of the poets, it would be 
most curious to try what kind of religious system, and 
what view of the economy of man, would he formed by 
the assemblage of all the sentiments belonging or af- 
lodingto the subject throughout their works ; if such an 
experiment were worth the trouble, and there were any 
person sufficiently in the state of the ingenuous Huron 
to perform it justly. But it would be exceedingly 
■mnsing to observe the process and the fantastic result ; 
it would, in the next place, be very sad to consider, that 
these fallacies have been insinuated by the charms of 
poetry into countless thousands of minds, with abeguile- 
ment that has, first, diverted them from a serious atten- 
tion to the gospel, then formed them to a habitual dis- 
like of it, and finally operated to betray some of them to 
the doom which, beyond the grave, awaits the neglect 
of Jesus Christ. 

You have probably seen Pope cited as a Christian 
poet, by some pious authors, whose anxiety to impress 
reluctant genius into an appearance of favouring Chris- 
tianity, has credulously seized on any occasional verse 
which seemed an echo of the sacred doctrines. No 
reader can admire more than t, the discriminate thought, 
the finished execution, and the galaxy of poatical fe- 
licities, by which Pope^s writings are distinguished. 
But I cannot refnse to perceive, that almost every allu- 
sion in his lighter works to the names, the facts, and 
the topics, that peculiarly belong to the religion of 
Christ, is in a style and spirit of profane banter ; and 
that, in most of his graver ones, where he meant to be 
dignified, h( took the utmost care to divest his thoughts 
CM all the mean vulgarity of Christian associations. 
'Off! ye profane !* might seem to have been his address 
to all evangelical ideas, when he began his Essay on 
Man ; and they were obedient, and fled ; for if you de- 
tach the detail and illustrations, so as to lay bare the 
outline and auneral principles of the work, it will stand 
confeat an elaborate attempt to redeem the whole theory 
of the condition and interests of men, both in life and 
detth, from all the explanations imposed on it by an 
nnphilosophical revelation from heaven. And in the 
happy ridcance of this despised though celestial light, it 
eznibits a sort of moon-light vision, of thin, impalpable 
abstractions, at which a speculatist may gaze, with a 
dubious wonder whether they are realities or phantoms ; 
but which n practical man will in vain tnr to seize and 
turn to account, and which an evangelical man will dis- 
dain to accept in substitution for those applicable and 
affecting forms of truth with which his religion has 
made him conversant. Btit what deference to Chris- 
tianity was to be expected, when such a man as Boling- 
bioke was the genius whose imparted splendours was to 
illuminate, and the demigod* whose approbation was to 
cnwD, tho labours which were to conjoin these two 
|Baerab]it names, according to the wish of the poet, in 
^■Halting fame 1 

* H« Is so namtd ■omewhera in Pops*a works. 



If it be sairl for some pa^ts of t^ eae dim Fpecolatboi, 
that though Christianity comes forward as the prutril 
dispensation of truth, yet there must be, in remote ab- 
straction behind it, some grand, ultimate, elefsoi:»v 
truths, of which this dispensation does x3ol infonn lv 
or which it reducea from their pure recondite ictg i 
more palpable and popular form ; I answer. And vk: 
did the poet, or * the master of the poet and the $ocs.' 
know about these truths, and how did they come h 
their information \ 

A serious observer must acknowledge with legm. 
that such a class of productions as novels, in wiii;: 
folly tries to please in a greater number of shapes ibss 
the poet enumerates in the Paradise of Fools, is cips- 
ble of producing a very considerable effect on the sxy 
ral taste of the community. A large proportion of tbc^ 
however, consist too much of pure folly to have ^•a 
more specific counteraction to Christian principles tx: 
that of mere folly in general ; excepting, indeed, tbr. 
the most flimsy of them will occasionmlly contnbc^t 
their mite of mischief, by alluding to a Christiaa ^ 
fession in a manner that identifies it with the casth 
which hypocrites have aped it, or the extravac«i« 
with which fanatica have distorted it. But a grrist tii 
direct force of counteracting influence proceeds fna 
those which eloquently display characters of ccnjo^ 
vigour and virtue, when tnat virtue is founded a& m 
basis consolidated by religion ; but on a mixture of tc- 
fined pride with generous feeling, or expressly on ibe* 
philosophical principles which are too often accomj jc- 
ed, in these works, by an avowed or strongly inJ:ir.3iii 
contempt of every idea of any religion, especially vt 
Christian. If the case is mended in those into w;.d 
an awkward religion has found its way, it is raihcr l<- 
cause the characters excite less interest, than becjii*r 
that which they do excite is favourable to religioo. A^ 
reader is likely to be impressed with the dignity ofb*-- 
ing a Christian by seeing, in one of thtse works, aL ::- 
tempt to combine that character with the fine gf:.^- 
man by means of a most ludicrous apparatus of am'u< 
ments and sacraments, churches and theatres, tuomirig' 
prayers and evening-balls. Nor will it perhaps \x <^ 
any great service to the Christian cause, that vs^ 
others of them profess to exemplify and defend, agici! 
the cavils and scorn of infidels, a religion of wlurii i^ 
does not appear that the writers would have discoYe?f<i 
the merits, had it not been established by law. Ore 
may doubt whether any one will be more than amosftf 
by the venerable priest, who is introduced proUbN 
among wicked loi^s and giddy girls, to maintain the 
sancity of terms, and attempt the illustration oi doc- 
trines, which these well-meaning writers do not per- 
ceive that the worthy gentleman's college, diocesan ni 
library, have but very imperfectly enabled him to tin- 
derstand. If the reader even wished to be more\his 
amused, it is easy to imagine how much he would be li£<^ 
ly to be instructed and affected, by such an illustratjoa* 
fence of the Christian religion, as the writer of a i»- 
shionable novel would deem a graceful expedient fi* 
filling up his plot. 

One cannot close such a review of our fine wriu,*? 
without melancholy reflections. TTiat cause which w^ 
raise all its zealous friends to a sublime eminence <« 
the last and most solemn day the worid has to behoii 
and win make them great forever, presented its cliia^* 
full in sight of each of these authors in his time. Tk 
very lowest of those claims could not be less tbu i 
conscientious solicitude to beware of every thing ^ 
could in any point injure tho sacred cause. Tbi* 
claim has been slighted by so many as have lent attnc- 
tion to an order of moral sentiments greatly discoitM 
with its principles. And so many are gone into e(^* 
nity under the charge of having employed their gcoit* 
as the magicians their enchantments against Mocesi I* 
counti^ct the Saviour of the world. 

Under what restrictions, then, ought the study of p^ 
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te literature to be conducted ! I cannot but have 
>re8een that this question must return at the end of 
lese observations ; and I can only answer as I have 
Dswercd before. Polite literature will necessarily con- 
nuo to be the grand school of intellectual and moral 
ultivation. The evils, therefore, which it may contain, 
rill as certainly affect in some degree the minds of the 
acccssive students, as the hurtful influence of the cli- 
late, or of the seasons, will affect their bodies. To be 
iu8 affected, is a part of the destiny under which they 



are bom, in a civilized country. It is indispensable ta 
acquire the advantage ; it is inevitable to incur the evil. 
"The means of counteraction will amount, it is to be 
feared, to no more than palliatives. Nor can these be 
proposed in any specific method. All that I can do ia, 
to urge on the reader of taste Uie very serious duty of 
continually recallinff his mind, and if he is a parent or ^ 
preceptor, of cogenUy representing to his pupils, the real ' 
character of the religion of the New Testament, and the 
reasons which command an invidable adherence to it. 



ESSAY V. 



ON POPULAR IGNORANCE. 



MY PEOPLE ARE DESTROYED FOR LACK OP KNOWLEDGE 



CHAPTER I. 

[I8T0BICAL HKTIKW Or TBI GBNIEAL OOHinTIOlf OF 
XANKIKfD, IN AN INTELLBCTUAL ifESPIOT, AT DV- 
FBBBNT PBBI0D8. 

8BCTI0N I. 

indifference of the Human Mind to repreeenttUions of 

Misery. 

It may exoite in us some sense of wonder, and per- 
laps of sclf-reprosch, to re66ct with what a stillneA 
,nd indifference of the mind we can read and repeat 
lentences asserting facts which are awful calamities ; 
especially if we perceive that this repose of feeling re* 
nains undisturbed when the calamities so pronounced 
lave all the aggravation of being of a moral and spiritual 
laturo. And this mdiifcrence is not an extraordinary 
hin^, the mere transient effect of occasional heaviness 
ind languor. The seli'-inspector must oflen be com- 
irlled to acknowledge it as an indication of the moral 
labit of his mind, tlut ideas of misery and destruction, 
:hough expressed in the plainei^t, strongest language, 
seem to come with but a faint glimmer on his appre- 
hension, and die away without being able to awake one 
E^motion of that sensibility which so many comparatively 
trifling causes can bring into exercise. 

Will the hearers of the sentence just now repeated 
from the sacred book, give a moment's attention to the 
manner in which it impresses them T Would you find 
it difficult to say what idea, or whothcr any thmg that 
can properly be denominated an idea at all, has been 
formed by the sound of words bearing so melancholy a 
(ticrnificance ! And would you be constrained to own 
ihki they excite no interest which would not instantly 
give place to that of the smallest of your own concerns, 
suggested in the course of your thoughts, or to the ten- 
dency to wander loose among casual fancies, or to feel- 
ings of the ludicrous, if any Tittle unlucky or whimsical 
incident were to happen ? It is at least too probable 
that this is true of the majority of any numerous as- 
sembhffe, even though concerns of the gravest intierest 
be ostensibly the object of their meeting. And per- 
haps even many of even the most serious will confess, 
they are mortified to find what strong repeated painful 
exertion it requires, to fix the mind so encctually as to 



more its affections to any d&pth, though the 
^ipealing to them be unspeakably mournful. 

That the 'people are destroyed,' is perceived to 
have the sound ot a lamentable^declaration. But the 
import which it languidly conveys to the mind, sinks 
into insignificance as received into a state of feolins 
which, if reducible to distinct thought would be expressed 
to this efifect ; — that the people's destruction, in what- 
ever sense of the word, is, doubtless, a deplorable 
thing, but quite a customary and ordinary matter, the 
prevailing fact, indeed, in the general state of this 
world; mat, in truth, they seemed to be made but to 
be destroyed, for that they have always been, in a variety 
of ways, the subjects of destruction ; that, subjected in 
common with slf living corporeal beings on earth to the 
doom of death, and fo a fearful diversity of causes tend- 
ing to inflict it, they have also appeared, through their 
long sad history, consigned to a spiritual and moral de- 
struction, if that term oe applicame to a condition the 
reverse of wisdom, goodness, and happiness ; that, in 
short, such a sentence as that taken from the prophet, 
is too merely an expression of what has been always 
and over the whole world self-evident, to exile any par- 
ticular attention or emotion. 

Thus the destruction, in every sense of the word, of 
human creatures, is so constantly obvious, as mingled 
and spread throughout the whole system of things in 
which we are placed, that the mind has been insensibly 
wrought to that guarded stste which we acquire in do- 
fence of our own ease, against any grievance which is 
habitually present to as. The instinctive policy, with 
respect to this prevailing destruction, has been-r- not to 
feel. And the art of maintaining this exemption, by all 
the requisite devices, avoidances, and fallacies, has be- 
come almost mechsnical. When fully matured, it ap- 
pears like a wonderful adventitious power, added to the 
natural faculties of the mind, — a power of noi s^en^, 
(though with eyes open, and perfectly endowed vrith 
sight,) what is obviously and ghuingly presented to view 
on all sides. There is, indeed, a dim general recogni- 
tion that such things are ; the hearing of a bold dmisl 
of their existence might provoke the mind in re-action 
to go out in intent observation to take account of them ; 
and their reality and dreadful excess would then be 
asserted in emphatic terms of contradiction to that do- 
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aial, tlwtr impreMkm continoing in force as long as re- 
qoirad for mainuining that contradiction ; bat, in the 
cndinarj state of feeting, the mind preserres a comfort- 
able dulneas of perception towards the melancholy vi- 
lioD, and aeea it as if it saw it not. 

This habitual and fortified insensibility may, indeed, 
be sometimes broken in upon with violence, by Ae sud- 
den occnirence of some particular inst«ice of human 
destruction, in either import of the word, some example 
of peculiar agszavation, or happening under extraor- 
dinary and striking circumstances, or very near us in 
place or interest. An emotion is excited of pity, or 
terror, or horror ; so strong, that if the person has been 
habitually thoughtless, and has no wish to be other- 
wise, he fears he shall never be able to recover his state 
of careless ease ; or, if of a more serious disposition, 
thinks it impossible he can ever cease to feel an awful 
and salutary effect. This more serious person perhaps 
also thinks it must be inevitable that henceforward his 
feelings will be more alive to the miseries of m^kind. 
Bat how mighty is the power of habit against any Bii>- 
gle impressions made in contravention to it f Both the 
ttioughtless and the more reflective man may probably 
find, that a comparativelv short lapse of time suffices to 
relieve them from any thing more than slight mpmen- 
ta^ reminiscences of what had struck them with such 
pamful force, and to restore, in regard to the general 
view of the acknowledged misery of the human race, 
nearly the accustomed tranquilhty. The course of 
feeling bears seme resemblance to a listless stream of 
water, which, after having been provoked into turbu- 
lence and ebullition, by a massive substance flung into 
it, or by its precipitation at a rapid, relapses, in the 
progress of s few fothoms and a few moments, into its 
former sluggishness of current. 

But is it well that this should be the state of feeling, 
while a fatal process is going on under which the peo- 
ple are destroyed t Is there not cause to suspect some 
unsound principles in a tranquillity to which it makes 
no material difference whether the multitude be destroy- 
ed or saved ! which would hardly, perhaps, have beeh 
excited to an act of deprecation at the view of what 
Oman beheld, and which might have permitted the pri- 
vileged patriarch to sink in a soft slumber at the mo- 
ment when thfe ark was felt to move from its ground. 
Is it possible t(> conceive that beings ptit in one place, 
so near together, ao much alike, and under such a com- 
plication of connexiona and dependences, can yet really 
DO so insulated, as that some of them may, without any 
thing wrong in feeling, behold, with unmoved compo- 
sure, innumritable companies of the rest in sucn a 
condition, that it had been better for them not to have 
existed? 

^ To such a condition a vast multitude have been con- 
signed by the * lack of knowledge.* And we have to 
appeal to whatever there is of benevolence and con- 
science m those who deem themselves happy instances 
of exemption from this deplorable consignment and who 
•scribe their state of inestimable privilege to knowledge, 
it being a consequence which has resulted, under tne 
blessing of heaven, from information, from truth, hav- 
ing been communicated to their minds. Amidst the 
benefit and delight of what they thus possess in conse- 
quence of knowing, they might make, sometimes, the 
tri^ of how far they can go toward conceiving what 
their condition would be under a negation of that pos- 
session by a negation of its cause. It may, indeed, be 
alleged raat the mind has not the power to place itself 
in any effectual imagination of the predicament of suf- 
fering, or having sufrared, an annihilation of its know- 
Iddge ; that it cannot follow out a supposed process of 
patting out one bright fixed truth within it, and another, 
IL order to conceive the state it would be in if they 
were eztinffuished. It is true that such a voluntary 
artificial ecEpse of the light of the soul is not practi- 
cable : aU that is possible in this way, is an imperfect 



recollection, as a matterof experience, of the ignoir<4 
which actually preceded one part, and another, of tie 
knowledge, in tne progreas or its attainment : ibe r^ 
collection will be very imperfect in those fenautat 
cially who were well instructed in their childiaa; 
But though you cannot perform in imagination a sra 
of acts ofunUarmng, realizing to yourselves, thnxi: 
out the retrogradation, what jou would be, intellertui 
ly, at each successive extinction of a portion of ksc <i 
ledge, you can go backward along this train la tbe «<j 
of supposing the negation of the valuable benefita wki 
have arisen to vou from knowledge. Distfo^iis::^ 
the respective advantage accrui|ff to yoa at each stepi 
and from each particuur part, of your knowied^ p 
gressively acquired, you can so make the sapponLol 
of that advantage not having become yours, u '4 
conceive, in some measure, in what stste joa imil 
have been in the absence of it And, while p^ 
through this process, you may consider that m li 
makinff out a representation o^ the condition of icss 
merable beinga of your race. 

It may be presumed of many in a numeroos sp^ 
assemblage of persons, that if their attention wen k> 
rected to take an account of the benefit they hire i^ 
ceived through the medium of knowledge, they ms^i 
sober truth, and the spirit of gratitude, ssy tbej doi 
well know where to begin the long enumeratoo. :ai 
how to bring into one estimate so ample a diTervti ■} 
valuable things. It might be something UkebeiDgei' 
ed to specify, in brief terms, what a highly uopd 
portion of the ^ound, in a tract rude and sterile 'Mt 
Itself, has received from cultivation. No little ^& 
would be required to consider and recount wl»i it is^ 
received. The fancy is carried back throu^ a pi^ 
tion of states and appearances, in which the now f«td 
spota, and picture-like scenes, and commodious p^», 
may or must have existed in the advance from the c 
ginal rudeness. The estimate of what has a\\Mi:fA 
been effected, rises at each stage in this retrospi^J^ 
the progress, in which so many valuable chan^ £d 
additions still required to be followed by somcta^^ 
more, to complete the scheme of improvement. ^ 
thus tracing backward the condition ol a now iui e;^! 
productive place of human dwelling and sub}£tc^' 
It may easily be recollected, what a vast number of u 
earth*s inhabitants there are whose places of dweCis; 
are in all those states of worse cultivation and coa:^ 
diousness, and what multitudes leadinff a wA^nj^ 
and precarious life amidst the inhospitsSencsi of '■^ 
waste howling wilderness. Each presented ciittii:^ 
stance of fertility or shelter, salubrity or beauty, si^f 
be named as what is wanting to a much greater ss^ 
ber of the occupants of the world, then enjoy nx^ia? 
advantage. 

If, in like manner, a person richly possesuid of ut 
benefits imparted by meana of knowledge, finds, v^th 
tempting to estimate the amoui\^ of good thus aa]Oi:<<^ 
that the kind and modes of it, in their varietj, cooi:' 
nations, and gradations from less to greater, nseie^ 
on his view, that his computing (acuity loses it9<- 
among them, he may be reminded that tius accotini^ 
hia wealth is, in truth, that of many other meo'i p<^'' 
ty. A comparison for compassion may be made it'-' 
view of one important advantage aAer another, s^-' 
taihed to have been from this source and obse.*"- 
through their progress of enlargement, while be i^<>' 
what It would be to suffer a depravation of ail this ^^ 
or a reduction to its smallest measure, god then J"^ 
alizes to himself the melancholy fact, that f»i>^'' " 
such a state is that of the multitude in eveiy dir^'^ 
— But truly what a state that must be, if men s^^^f 
very partbllyenlightenedi and feeling themseJTes ra » 
respects imperfect, and also exposed to sorrows n* 
doomed to death, can, nevertheless, look doMrn op^ 
with compassion, in consequence of what kiw^w 
has done for them ! To what a depth this '*»*^^^ 
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eir fellow nutttols are sunk by the *lack of know- 
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e may say to persons so favonred, — ^If knowledge 
IS been made the cause that you are beyond all com- 
jison better qualified to make the short sojourn on 
is earth to the fiteatest advantage, think what a fatal 
ing that must be which condemns so many, whose lot 

contemporary, and in vicinity with yours, to paas 
rough the most precious possibilities of good onpro- 
«d, and at last to lookback on life as a lost adventure. 

through knowledge you have been introduced into a 
3w and superior world of ideas and realities, and your 
ttellectual being there biougfat into exercise among 
te highest interests, and into communication with the 
ablest objects, think of that state of the soul to which 
ds better economy has no existence. If knowledge 
mdered efficacious has become, in your minds, the lifpt 
od joy of the Christian faith and hope, look at the state 
r those whose minds have never been cultivated to an 
l>ility to entertain the evangelical truths even as mere in- 
iUectual notions. In a word, what a state and what a 
alamity you deem the abandonment of human spirits 
) ignorance to bo, when you would not for the wealth, 
terally, of an empire or a world, consent, were it 
o&sible, to descend into it from that to which you have 
een advanced by means of knowledge. 

But in this state have Uie multitude been from the 
ime of the prophet, whose words we have cited, down 
3 this hour. Our design is to offer, without much for- 
latity of method, a series of observations descriptive 
f the wretchedness, especially in a moral point of view, 
atorally and inseparably attending on prevailing igno- 
mce in the people ; though it might perhaps be con* 
snded that the emphatic sentence of this ancient de> 
unciator referred rather to the punishment inflicted by 
ivine judicial appointment on the guilt involved in 
iiat ignorance, and on the crimes resulting from it. 
Sxact distinctions, however, as to the mode in which 
lie fatal consequence was connected with the cause, 
rould be in little account with him who was deploring 
9 sad a cahunity. 



SECTION n. 
Kfosfroiw Cimsequenees of Igwfranu tn thg Aneieni 

The prophets had their exalted privilige of dwelling 
midst the illuminations of heaven, effectually counter- 
ailed by the daily spectacle of the grossest manifestsr 
ions and mischiefs of ignorance, among the very peo- 
1e for whose instruction they were under the prophetic 
ocatton. One of the moat striking of the characteris- 
ics by which their writings so forcibly seize the imagi- 
ation, is that strsnge fluctuating visionary light and 
lloom. caused by the continual intermingling and con- 
rast of the emanations from the spirit of ii2inite wis- 
lom, with the disclosures from the dark debased souls 
)f the people. We are tempted to pronounce that na- 
ion not only the most perverse, but the most unrntelli- 
;ont and stupid of all human tribes. The revealed law 
>f trod in the midst of them ; the prophets and other 
*r^ans and modes oi oracular communication ; religi- 
ms ordinances and emblems ; facts, made and express- 
V intended to embody truths, in long and various se- 
ies ; the whole system of their superhuman govem- 
nent constituted ss a school — all Uiese were ineffec- 
ual to create so much just thought in their minds, as 
save them from the vainest and the vilest fancies, 
lelusions. and superstitions. 

But, indeed, this very circumstance, that knowledge 
ihown on them from him that knows all things, may, 
n part, account for a stupidity that appears so peculiar 
ma marvellotts. The nature of man is in such a moral 



condition, that any thing is the less acceptible for com- 
ing direcUy from God ; it being quite consistent, that 
the state of mind which is declared to be * enmity against 
him,* should have a dislike to his coming so near, as to 
impart his comntmicationa, as it were, by his immediate 
act, and bearing on them Uie fresh and sscred impres- 
sion of his hand. The supplies for man*s temporal be- 
ing are conveyed to him tnrough an extended medium, 
through a long process of nstore and art, which seems 
to place the neat first cause at a commodioua distance ; 
ana those ^1u sre, on that account, more welcome, on 
the whole, than if they were sent like the manna. The 
manna itself would not, probsbly, have been so soon 
loathed, had it been produced in what we call the regu- 
lar courae of nature. And with respect to the intellec* 
tusl commnnicationa which were given to constitute 
the light of knowledge m their souls, there can, on the 
same principle, be no doubt that they would more will- 
ingly have opened their minds to receive them, and ex- 
ercised their faculties upon them, if they could have ap- 
peared as something ori^nating in human wisdom, or 
at least ss something which hsd been long surrendered 
by the divine reveaier, to maintain itself m the world 
on much the same terms ss the doctrines worked out 
from mere human speculation. But truth declared to 
them, and inculcated on them, through a continual 
immediate manifestation of the sovereign intelligence, 
had a glow of divinity (if we may so express it) that 
was unspeakably offensive to their minds, which there- 
fore receded with instinctive avoidance. They were 
averse to look toward that which they could not see 
without seeing God ; and thus they were hardened in 
ignorance, through a re-action of hunum depravity 
against the too luminous approach of the divine pre- 
sence to give them wisdom. 

But, in whatever degree the case might be thus, sa 
to the cause, the fact is evident, that the Jewiah people 
were not more remarkable for this state of privile^ 
than for the little benefit, in point of mental lignt, which 
they acquired under a dimpensation specially and miraco- 
looaly constituted and administered for their instruction 
The sacred histoi]^ of which they are the subject, ex 
hibits every mode in which the intelligent facuUies may 
resist, evsde, or pervert the truth ; every way in whi^ 
the decided preference for darkness may avail to defy 
what might nave been presumed to be irresistible irra- 
diations ; every condition of ignorance which makes it 
be also guilt ; and every form of practical miachief in 
which the natural tendency of ignorance ia ahown. A 
great part of what the devout teachen of that pe<^le 
had to address to them, wherever they sppeared among 
them, was in reproach of their ignorance, and in order, 
if possible, to dispel it. We ins}r, in some degree, 
conceive the grievcus manner in wmch it was continu- 
slly encountering them. If we should imagine one of 
these well instructed and benevolent teaoiera going 
into a promiscuous company of the people, in a house, 
or open place in a village, and asking them, with a view 
at once to see into their minds and iniform them, say ten 
plain questions, relative to matten somewhat above the 
ordinary s«cular concerns of life, but essential for them 
to underatand, it is but making the case similar to what 
might happen in much later and nearer states of society, 
if we suppqse him not to obtain from the whole compa 
ny rational answers to mora than three, or two, or even 
one, of thoae questions, notwithstanding that every one 
of them might be designedly so framed as to admit of 
sn easy reply firom the most prominent of the dictates 
of the Maw and the prophets,* and the right application 
of the most memorable of the facts in the national his- 
tory. In his earlier experiments he might be very 
reluctant to admit the fact, that so many or hia country- 
men, in one spot, could have been so faithfully main- 
taining the ascendency of darkneas in their spirits, 
snnomided by divine msnifestations of truth 
might be willing to auspect he had not been ' 
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the foxxn of words in which hia queries had been con- ' 
yeyed. But it may be believed that all his changes and ' 
adaptations of ezpressioni to elicit from the contents of 
his auditors* understanding somethiqg fairiy answering 
to his questions, might but complete the proof that the 
thin^ sought was not there. And while he mi^ht be 
k>oking from one to another, with regret not unmmgled 
with indignation at an ignorance at once so unhappy and 
80 criminal, they probably might little care, excepting 
some very slight feeling of mortified pride, that they 
were thus proved to be nearly pagans in 'knowledge 
within the immediate hearing of tne oracles of God. 

Or we may represent to ourselves this benevolent 
promoter of improvement endeavouring to instruct such 
a company, not iii the way of /interrogation, but in the 
ordinary manner of discourse, and that ho assumed the 
existence in their minds of those principles, those points 
of knowledge, which wodld have suggested the proper 
replies to the questions on the former supposition to 
have been put to them. You can well conceive what 
reception the reasonings, advices, or reproofs, proceed- 
tng on such an assumption, would find among the hear- 
era, according to their respective temperaments. Some 
would be content with knowing nothmg at all about the 
matter, which, they would peniaps say, might be, for 
aught they knew, something very wise ; and, according 
to their greater or less de^e of patience and sense of 
decorum, would wait in quiet and periiaps sleepy duhess 
for the end of the irksome lecture, or escape from it by 
slyly stealing off, or by an open and ostentatiously noisy 
manner of going away. To others it would all seem 
lidiculous absurdity, and they would readily laugh aloud 
if any one would begin. A few possessed of some na- 
tural shrewdness, would set themselves to catch at 
something in the way of cavil, with awkward aim, but 
good will. While periiaps one or two, of better dispo- 
sition, imperfectly descrying at moments something true 
and important in what was said, and convinced of the 
firiendly intention of the speaker, might feel a transient 
regret for what they would with honest shame call the 
stupidity of their own minds, accompanied with some 
resentment against those to whose neglect it was greatly 
attributable. The teacher must have been a man vexj 
little exercised in observing looks and manner, as indi- 
cations, if be did not after a while perceive that he had 
no effective hold on the mental faculties of the living 
fil^ures before him. And if ho could have heard their 
laJk about him and his discourse, at their evening ren- 
dezvous, he might have been compelled to pronounce 
himself nearly as foolish as any of them, for naving so 
thoughtlessly assumed men^s being in possession of 
principles which they might have learnt by serious at- 
tention during a few days, and which the^ were not fit 
*/> live one day without. At the ssme time, he would 
have been moved to utter the most bitter reproaches 
against the gross incompetence and wicked neglect in 
& system and office of public instruction, of wnich the 
intellectual condition of such a company of persons 
could not but bo taken as an evidence and conse- 
quence. And in fact there is no class more conspicu- 
ous in reprobation in the solemn invectif es ot the 
prophets, than those whose special duty it waa to in- 
struct the Jewish people. 

Now if such were the state of their intelligence, 
what would the consequences naturally be ! How would 
this friend of truth and the |)eople expect to find their 
piety, their morals, and their nappiness, affected by 
tttch destitution of knowledge 1 Do men gather grapes 
of thorns, or figs of thistles i We are supposing them 
to be in ignorance of four parts out of five, or even a 
still greater pro(>ortion, of what the supreme wisdom 
waa maintaining an extraordinary dispensation to de- 
clare to them. Why to declare, but because each par- 
ticular in this manifcstation,was adapted to set and pro- 
serve something right which other means were not 
con^ietent to rectify ? Consider then tho caa« of mioda 



to which one, and a second, and a third, and tbe si^ 
greater number, of the indispensable points of isij^ 
tion thus given in divine testimony, were wanti^^ . i 
which minds, therefore, the estimates, volitioBs, ^^ 
sions, the principles of action, and the actions too. »•] 
abandoned to take, as it were, their chance for^i 
evil. But, if we may continue to use such a tcru j 
they any chance for good in such an abandcsir J 
From what known principal in the human oAtgrt. i\ 
good to be fiiUen upon through an impulse ihi: i^ 
Uie rational discrimination of it needless ? It wen :r] 
an exceedingly probable thing that by a kind ct U fj 
cent instinct, without any determination given bj Ui 
ledce, good would be found and chosen by that mL-i 
which can so often resist knowledge, console, <| 
the divine authority combined to constrain u to <^ 
a choice ! And besides, the absence of knowia^ 
likely to be something more and worse than sa^\ 
norance. Even that mere negation woukl be s5.*t 
have ita mischiefs. But the vacancy of trutb ^ 
wdbably be found replenished with positire eri 
There might not, indeed, be thought enough. *£ «| 
kind, for tne formation of opinions or prejudx-«s ^ 
tinctly and definitely the opposites to the truibi it 
were wanting ; but such false notiona as there «t;t| 
the mind, however crude, and however dcfifj^ 
number for constituting a full system of error, rniclj 
found sufiScient to spread their influence to aJ J| 
points left unoccupiea by truth. It is frighttd 'a * 
what a space, in an ignorant mind, one Ulse D(Hj(»d 
fill, so as to be virtually the reverse of a great wi t 
of distinct truths that are wanting there, as efictpJ 
the reverse, for practical influence, as if, instead cfi^ 
this false notion were a number of distinct tITOf^ -^ 
mally standing in jtlace of so many truths. M^ ^ 
the supposed visitor for instruction would find c-^'^ ^ 
ignorance of the people was not only the want of i -i 
tion to good, and of defence against evil, but a po^i 
active power of mischief. 

And also, he would be made to perceive thit 't^ 
the absence of right apprehensions was pr»fUfi-| 
equivalent to wrong ones, that small portion of kij'*'* 
l^ge which an ignorant people might really p^ 
could be of very Tittle avail. For one thing, ntc J 
bein^ most confined in ita compass, and scanty x -J 
particulars, there would be a vast number of thic^'?»'^ 
occasions by which it would not, (as bearing no <^^ 
relation to Uiem,) be called into exercise, and io^-i^^'i 
therefore, the bad activities generated from ignonsi 
would be lefl to have their unrestrained play- ^^^ 
other thing, a few notions conformable to truth cxe^ 
in nnderstandines left mainly in ignonncc, and * 
given up, as we have seen, to error, maintain the ckv^ 
ness and power of truth for application eyro u) '^^ 
very thinn to which thoee notions are appIicaMe- ^i 
mind holding but a little of truth will, conuiK»il;> t<(^' 
that little with both a feeble apprehension, vnd^f^ 
liability to have it perverted to subserve the enoi^ ^ 
occupy that same mind. The conjunction of tnue' 
of the utmost importance for preserving the §(^^ 
tendency, and securing the efficacy, of each. It"'^ 
unhappy * lack of knowledge' when there is not e^t^-l^- 
to preaerye, to what there is of it, the honest benefice 
quality of knowledge. How many of the follies. J*" 
cesses, and crimes, in the course of the wofkL i^^ 
taken their pretended warrant from some in^'^^' 
truth, dissevered from the connexion of trotb lo^ 
pensable to its right operation, and in that deUcix^ 
state easily perverted into coalescence with the ^ 
noxious principles, which concealed and gave e^^" 
their malignity by the advantage of thia combiiuuM 

There was no want of exemplifications of >u** 
have said of ignorance, in the conduct of that iock^ 
people at present in oar view. Doubtless m »*'[' 
share of the iniquities which, by their neceNSir ^ 
eocy and by the divine vindictive appcintmeot, ^x^W^ 
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igues and destruction upon them, were committed in 
>lation of what ther know. But that also it w«8 in 
rt from the non-aamitsion into their minds, of the 
formation which pressed almost in a palpable form on 
cir very senses, that they were betrayed into crimes 
id consequent miseries, is evident equally from the 
nguage of the pro}^ets, and from the surprise which 
e/ sometimes seem to have felt on finding themselves 
volved in retributive suffering. How could such 
ingB as these, (they have seemed to say of their con- 
ic t, with sincere unknowing amazement,) bring onus 
ich inOictions 1 It seemed as if they had never so 
uch as dreamed of such a consequence ; and their 
onitors had to represent to them, that it had been 
LTOugh their own stupM inattention to divine dictates 
id warnings, if they did not know that such proceed- 
gs would have such a termination. 
How one portion of knowledge admitted, with the 
colusion of other truths equally indispensable to be 
nowii, may not only be quite unavailing, but be per- 
erted to coincide with destructive error, is dreadfully 
luhtratcd in the final catastrophe of that favoured guilty 
fttion. They were in possession of the one important 
Dint of knowledge, that a Messiah was to come. They 
dd this assurance not slightly, but with strong con- 
iction, and as a matter of the greatest interest. But 
icn, that this knowledge mi^t have its appropriate 
nd happy eflfect, it was mdispensable for them to know 
Iso the character of this Messiah, and the real nature 
f his great design. This they did not, because they 
rould not, learn, snd were absolutely ignorant of. Lite- 
illy the whole people, with an exception awfully di- 
linutive, had failed, or rather refuseo, to admit, as to 
lat pjrt of the subject, the inspired declarations. Now 
omes the fatal consequence of knowing only one thirig 
f several that require to be inseparable in knowledge. 
licy formed to themselves a false idea of the Messiah, 
ccording to their own vain and worldly imaginations, 
liry extended the full assurance which they justly en- 
!?rtained of his coming, to this false notion of wluit he 
ras to be and to accomplish when he should come. 
Vam this it was natural and inevitable that when the 
rue Messiah should come they would not recognize 
im, and that their hostility would be excited against a 
lerson who, while evidently the reverse of all their fa- 
onritc and confident ideas of that glorious character, 
leinandc-d to be acknowledged as realizing the declara- 
ions of heaven concerning it. And thua they were 
ilaccd in an incomparably worse situation for receiving 
lim when he did appear, than if they had had no know- 
edge at all that a Messiah was to come. For on that 
lupposition thev might have received him as a most 
striking moral phenomenon, with curiosity, and wonder, 
iiid as little prejudice as it is possible in any case for 
If'pravity and ignorance to feel toward sanctity snd 
i/visdom. But this delusive pre-occupation of their 
ninds formed a direct grand cause for their rejecting 
Tesus Christ. And how fearful was the final conse- 
quence of thi» * lack of knowledge !* How truly, in all 
ficn^es, the people were destroyed ! The violent ex- 
lerminstion at length of multiUides of them from the 
f^rth, was but as the omen and coramennement of a 
deeper perdition. And the terrible memorial ia a per- 
nctnal admonition what a curse it ia not to know. For 
^)e by the rejection of whom these despisers devoted 
themselves to perish, while he looked on their great 
city, and wept at the doom which he beheld impend- 
ing, said. If thou hadst known, even thoa in this thy 
day . 

SECTION III. 

yfiseriu resulting from the IgnoroMce of Pagana. 

So much for that selected people : — we need not 
dwall long on the state of the whole world beside, as 
exemplifying the peroiciousoess of the want of know- 
Icd::e. 



The ignorance which pervaded the heathen natioae, 
was fullv equal to the utmost result that could ha?e 
been calculated from all the causes contributing to 
thicken the mental darkness. The feeble traditional 
gUmmeiinff of the truth that had been originally re- 
ceived by divine communication, had long since become 
near^ extinct, having as it were gone out in the act of 
lighting up certain fintastic inventions of doctrine, i^ 
which the element was exhaled from the corruptions of 
the human soul. In other words, the grand princif^es 
of truth, impsrted by the crestor to the early inhabi- 
tante of the earth, had gradually lost their cleameas and 
purity, and at length passed out of existence in yield- 
ing somewhat of uieiraemblance and authority, throng 
some alight deceptive analogy, to the vanities of fancy 
and notion which sprang from the inventive depravity 
of man. And thus, if we exc^t so much instruction sa 
we may deem to have been conveyed by the eztiaordi- 
naiy and sometimes dreadfiil interpositions of the go- 
vernor of the world, (and it was in but an extremely 
limited degree that these had actually the effect of illu- 
mination,) the human tribes were surrendered to their 
own understanding for all that they were to know and 
think. Melancholy predicament ! The undentanding, 
the intellect, the reason, (whatever name or distinction 
we designate it bj,) which had not sufficed even for 
seeing the necessity of preserving the true li^ from 
fieaven, was to be competent to give lig^t in its ab- 
aence. Under the disadvantage of this loss,— after the 
setting of the sun — ^it was to exercise itself on an nn- 
timit^. diversity of important thines, inquiring, com- 
paring, an^ deciding. All those tnings, if examined 
far, extended into mystery All genuine thinking was 
a hard repellent labour. The aenses were feeble or- 

Sms for the action of intellect on exterior existence, 
asual impressions had a mighty force of perveraion. 
The appetites and passions would infallibly, for the 
most part, occupy and actuate the whole man. When 
his imagination was put in activity, it would not be at 
all more favourable to the attainment of truth. His in- 
terest, according to the gross apprehension of it, would 
in numberleaa instances require, and therefore would 
gain, false judgments for justification of the manner of 
pursuing it. And all this while, there was no grand 
standard and test to which the notions of things could 
be brought. If there were some spirits of la^r and 
purer thought, that went out in the honest search of 
truth, they must have felt an oppression of utter hope- 
lessness in looking round on a world of doubtfiil thines, 
on no one of which they could obtain the dictate of a 
supreme intelligence. There was no sovereign de- 
monstrator in communication with the earth, to tell 
wretched man what to think in any of a thousand ques- 
tions which arose to confound him. There were, in- 
stead, impostors, magicians, vain theorists, prompted 
by ambition and superior native ability to abuse the cre- 
dulity of their fellow mortals, which they did with such 
success as to become their oracles, their dictators, or 
even their gods. The multitude most naturally sui^ 
rendered themselves to all such delusions. If it was, 
perhaps, possible that their feeble and degraded reason, 
in the abaence of divine light, and but little disciplined 
by education, might by earnest exertion have attained 
to judge better, that exertion was precluded by indol- 
ence, by the immediate wants and unavoidable employ- 
ments of life, by love of amusement, by subjection, 
even of the mind, to superiora and national institutions, 
and by the tendency of human individual to faU, if 
wc may so express it, in dead conformity and addition 
to the lump. 

Tlie reault of all these causes, the sum of all these 
effects, was that unnumbered millions of liviiiff beings, 
whose valoo was in their intelligent and moral nature, 
were, as to that nature, in a condition analogous to 
what their pbyaical existence would have been under a 
total and permanent eclipse of the sun. It was peqpe- 
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tual night in their souls, with all the j^enomeiia incident 
to night. The physical economy aroaild them present- 
ed its open and brightened aspect ; there was a true 
light coming on them every morning in material beams 
ftom the sky ; they saw one order of things aright, — 
that which they were soon to leave, look back upon as 
a dream when one awaketh. But there was subeistinff 

5 resent with them, unapprehended except in faint and 
elusive glimpses, anotner order of things' involving 
their greatest mterests, with no luminar^r to make that 

2 (parent to them, after the race had willingly fcrgotten 
eprimary instructions from their creator. 

The dreadful consequences of this * lack of know- 
ledge,* aa appearing in the religion and morals of the 
nations, and through these uTecting their welfare, 
equalled and even suipassed all that might in theory 
have been presaged from the cause. 

This ignorance could not annihilate the prindpU of 
religion in the spirit of man, but in removing the awiul 
repression of the idea of one exclusive sovereign di- 
vinity it left that spirit to form its religion in its own 
manner. And as tne creating gods mi«it be the most 
appropriate way of celebrating the deliverance from 
^ most imposing idea of one supreme being, deprav- 
ed and insane invention took this with ardor. The 
mind threw a fictitious divinty into its own phantasms, 
and into the objects in the visible world. It is amazing 
to observe b;>w, when one solemn principle was taken 
away, the promiscuous numberless crowd of almost 
all shapes of fancy and of matter became, as it were, 
instinct with ambition, and mounted into gods. They 
were altemalsly the toys and the tyrants of their misera- 
ble creator. They appalled him oflen, and of^en he 
could make sport with them. For overawing him by 
their supposed power they made him a compensation 
by descending to a fellowship with his follies and vices. 
out indeed this was a condition of their creation; 
they mutt own their mortal progenitor by sharing his 
depravity, even amidst the lordly domination over him 
and the universe. We may safely affirm, that the 
mighty artificer of deifications, the corrupt soul of man, 
never once, in its almost infinite diversification of de- 
vice in their production, struck out a form of absolute 
goodness. No, if there were a million of deities, there 
ahould not be one that should be authorized by perfect 
rectitude in itself to punish Aim ,* not one by which it 
should be possible for him to be rebuked without naving 
a right to recriminate. 

Such a pernicious creation of active delusions it was 
that took the place of religion in the absence of know- 
ledge. And to this intellectual obscuration, and this 
legion of pestilent fallacies,, swarming like the locusts 
from the smoke of the bottomless pit in the vision of 
St John, the fatal effect on morals and happiness cor- 
responded. Indeed the mischief done there perhaps 
even exceeded the proportion of the ignorance and the 
false theology ; accoraing to the general rule, that any 
thing wrong in the mind will be ue moMi wrong where 
it comes the nearest to its ultimate practical efect. 

The people of those nations, (ana the same descrip- 
tion is applicable to modern heathens,) did not know 
the essential nature of perfect moral goodness, or vir- 
tue. How should thev know it ! A depraved mind 
would not find in itself any native conception to give 
the bright form of it. There were no living examples 
of it. The men who held the pre-eminence in the 
community were generally, in the most important 
points, its reverse. It was for the divine nature, mani- 
festing itself and contemplated, to have presented the 
archetype of the idea of perfect rectitude, whence might 
have been derived the modified exemplar for human 
virtue. And so would the idea of perfect moral excel- 
lence have come to dwell and shine in the understand- 
ing, if it had been the true divinity that men beheld in 

'^ contemplations of a superior existence. But when 
da of their heaven were little better than thbix 



own evil qualitiea, exalted to the sky to be thesee !^ 
fleeted back upon them invested with Olymptaii :b»rs 
and splendors, their ideas of deity would evidenLy o 
operate with all that made it impossible for thek < 
conceive a perfect model for human excellence S> 
the mighty labour of human depravity to confirm it; •; > 
minion ! It would trmnslate itself to heaven, aad ls.- 
divinity, in order to come down thence with a suict r^ 
for man to be wicked, — ^in order by a falaifiea* «s : 
the qualities of the supreme nature, to pnedtjdf -• 
forming the true idea of what would be perfect tccit^ 
in his own. 

A system which could thus associate all the inufcs 
of moral turpitude with the most lofty and iUo»:r^. 
forms of existence, would go far toward vitiatis^ t*'*^ - 
tially the entire theory of moral good and evil Ar^d .. 
in spite of all its power of subversion, any inwal ^> 
ciples still maintained their ground in the ceovKio: 
of^ the understanding, and there asserted their ^.m 
with a voice which nothing could silence, such i sv^m 
would nevertheless greatly contribute to delraad !ac 
of practical efficacy. 

But, how small was the number of pare moral fn 
ciples, (if indeed any,) that among the people of '^ 
heathen nations did maintain themselves in the o^- 
victions of the understanding. The darkness to vt - 
the privation of the divine light had abandoned I'r: 
gave free action to all the perversities of thou^be a . 
desire that went to the abrogation, in specukUTi > 
knowledgment, in judgment, ofaUnost all thees.^- 
principles and specific rules of the true morality. .^ - 
of this melancholy privilege, the naturally rebeilu^ t- 
per of the mind against those principles and rules s ^ 
ed itself in every possible way, operating to thii e5 
of erasing from the understanding the just notion* i 
traces of morality, partly by the direct means o: . 
influence of the passions and appetites, and partlT ^ 
we have just described, by the corrupt agencj s>ct 
circuitously brought to bare on the same object thR ^• 
a falsification of religion. 

And so mighty was the success of this anti-ir^'i 
operation, that iniquities without number took the u.-? 
and repute of virtues. It is quite tremendous to ; ^ 
aider how large a proportion of all the vices ^nd tr:^ 
of which mankind were ever guilty, have actoalh £■.'- 
stituted, in one nation and age, and another, a ptn s 
the approved moral and religious system. It 19 <tk^ 
tionsDie if we could select from the worst forms oiC- 
pravity any one which has not been at least adouCii 
among the authorized customs, if not even apforri 
among the institutes of the religion, of some tnb' •» 
the human race. And when thus sanctioned, thest ^ 
pravities might without restraint diffuse an infecrcr 
of their quality through every thing in the social eoc^ 
my in vimich they were contained. Thia was a» bai:^ 
an effect as that which would follow from the adiius5)ai 
among a close assemblage of penions, of an indtrki^ 
who was sickening of ue pisgue. Wherever, l^»f^ 
•fore, in the impenect notices afforded us of vacssi 
nations, we fina any one virulent iniquity holdup c 
authorized place in custom or religion, we may co^ 
dently make a very laige inference, e>en where tb« rt 
cord is silent. 

Every thing that, under the advantage of this dttt' 
tution of knowledge, operated to the destruction of '•^ 
true morality, boSi in theory and practice, must ixf* 
had a fatal reinforcement of its power in that par* "i 
this ignorance which respected nerbsAer. The ix- 
trine of a futuro existence and retnl>uuon did ncv a 
any rational and salutary form, interfere in the adj*>s: 
ment of the system of life. What there, was 0'' »vcli * 
notion in the minds of the pagans, was too fantAstc s 
its conception, or too slightly held in faith, either t« !»• 
come itself, as from its own nature and autbontT.i 
definer and proscriber of genuine virtues, (hv the nh 
of infereDCO--if this is so, then such and aucb ou^ » 
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e the conduct of the expectants,) or to give efficacy to 
rhat might have been yet retained of natural reason to 
iscem between good and evil. Imagine, if you can, 
le withdrawment of this doctrine from the minds of 
lose whose present faith is the whole of revealed truth, 
lappose the grand idea wholly obliterated, or faded to 
snadowy and dubious trace of what it had been, or 
'ansmuted into a poetic dream of classic or barbarian 
lythology, and how many moral principles would be 
)und to have vanished with it How many things 
rhich it had impose^} would have ceased to be duties, 
r would continue stich only on the strength, and in the 
roportion, of some very minor consideration which 
light remain to enforce them, perhaps in an altered 
nd deteriorated form. If some things retained the un- 
eniable quality of duty, by virtue ofa close relation to 
tie matter of benefit or mischief, of the most obvious 
nd tangible kind, the sense of obligation would be des- 
itute of all solemnity, from the abolition of all its rela- 
ions to deity, eternity, an invisible world, and a iudg- 
lent to come. It would therefore have none ot that 
mphasis of impression which can sometimes dismay 
nd quell the opposing passions, as by a mysterious 
isitation from an unseen power. It would be deprived 
f that -which forms the chief force of conscience. Aad 
I would have no strength to uphold in the higher 
uality of principle^ that which would be constantly de- 
eneratiug into mere policy, and rationally justifying 
tself in doing so. 

The withdrawment, we say, of the grand truth in 
uestion, from a man*s faith, would necessarily break 
p the moral government over his conscience. How 
vident then is it, that among the people of the heath- 
n lands, under a disastrous ignorance of this and all 
be sublime truths that are fit to rule an mimortal being 
uring his sojourn on earth, no man could feel any per- 
mptory obligation to be universally virtuous, or a()e- 
uate motives to excite the endeavour to approach that 
igh attainment, even were there not a perfect inability 
form the true conception of it. How evident too it 
s, that the general mass Would be horribly depraved. 
Ve may indeed, at times, notwithstanding the dread- 
ilness of the results easily foreseen as inevitable from 
uch causes, be somewhat surprised at reading of some 
ranscendent enormities ; but we feel no wonder at the 
ubstance of the exhibition of such a state of those na- 
ions as the sacred scriptures affirm, in descriptions 
3 which the other records of antiquitv add their testi- 
lony and their ample illustrations. Let the spectacle 
e looked on in thought, of vast national multitudes, 
lied, agitated, and impelled, by the restless forces of 
assions and appetites. Say what measure and what 
inds of restraint there should be on such crowds, so 
ctuatedj*^ keep them from rushing into evil. Take 
fff as far as you dare, any given restraint, to see what 
rill follow. Take off or withhold from these beings, 
ossessed and inflamed as you see them to be, — ^remove 
rom them all the coercion that could be applied in the 
3rm of just ideas of the righteous almighty governor ; 

luminous exposition of what it is for moral agents to 
•e ^ood, and what to be evil, with the vast importance 
•f the difference, and the prospect of a judgment, retri- 
bution, and eternal existence. All this being removed 
rem resting on and gratiping the spirits of the innume- 
ahle assemblage, imagine them yielded up for their 
>as$ions and appetites to have the dominion, excepting 

far as it shall be opposed and limited by something 
;lse than those solemn counteractions, something re- 
naining or supplied when they are annihilated. And 
chat will, for this use, so remain or be supplied 1 What 

1 lamentable scene ensues, if all that will bo left or be 
bund to maintain the opposition and repression is, from 
ivithin, so much innate blind preference for goodness 
IS even such a state of things cannot destrov, and from 
mthout, that measure of resistance which all men make 
to one another's bad inclinations, in self-defence. 



It is true, indeed, that this last does prevent an in- 
finity of actual mischief There is involved in the verv 
constitution of things a principle by which a coarse aevh 
interest prevents, under providence, more prsctical 
evil, beyond comparison more, than all other caases 
together. The man iuclined to perpetrate an iniquity, ^ 
of the nature of a wrong to his fellow-mortals, is ap- 
prized that he shall provide a reaction, to resist or pun- 
ish him ; that he shall incur as great an evil as that ha 
is disposed to do, or greater ; that either summaiy re- 
venge will strike him, or a process instituted in or- 
gamzed society will vindictively resch his property, 
liberty, or life. This defensive array, of all men against 
all men, reatrains to stop within the mind an immemnty 
of wickedness which is there burning to come out into 
action. But for this, Noah^s flood had .been rendetad 
needless. But for this, our planet might have been 
accomplishing its circles round the sun for thousands 
of years past without a human inhabitant. By virtue 
of this great law in the constitution of things, it wm ' 
possible for the race to subsist, notwithstanding all thai 
ignorance of the divine being, of heavenly truth, and 
of uncorrupt morality, in which we are contemplating 
the heathen nations as benighted. But while it that 
prevented utter destruction, it had no corriMstive open- 
tion on the depravity of the heart. It was not through 
a judgment of things being essentially evil that tny 
were forborne ; it was not by means of conscience that 
depraved propensity was kept under restraint. It 



but by a bold on the meaner principles of his nsture, 
that the offender in will was arrest^ in prevention of 
the deed. Thus the immense multitudes were virtu- 
ally as bad as they would actually have been if they 
had dared for fear of one anoth^. But .besides, how 
very partial was the eflfect of this restraint, even in the 
exterior operation to which it was confined. Men did 
dare, in contempt of this preventive defensive array, to 
commit a stupendous amount of crimes against one an- 
other, to say nothing of their moral self-destruction, or 
of that view of their depravity in which it is to be con- 
sidered as against God. While there was no force of 
beneficent truth to invade the dreadful cavern of ini- 
quity in the mind, and there to combat and conquer it, 
mere would be sure to be oflen no want of audacity to 
send it forth into action at all hazards. 

Something might be said, no doubt, in behalf of 
what might be supposed to be done for the pagan na- 
tions by legislation, considered, not in its charsicter of 
director of the coercive and retributive force in tfao 
community, but strictly in the capacity of a moral pre- 
ceptor. But besides that legislators who themselves, 
in common vrith the people of their nations, looked on 
human existence and dut^ through a worse than twilight 
medium, who had no divine oracles to speak wisdom to 
them, and were, some of them, reducea to begin their 
operations with the lie that pretended they had, — bo> 
sides that such legislators would inevitably be, in maor 
of their principles and enactments, at variance witn 
eternal rectitude, — ^besides this fatal defect, legislation 
bore upon it too plainly that character of self-interest, of 
mutual self-defence and menace, to which we have ad- 
verted, to be an efficacious teacher of morals, in anj 
deeper sense than the prevention of a certain measaro 
of external crime. Every one knew well that the puio 
approbation and love of goodness were not the sourco 
of law, but that it was an arrangement originating and 
deriving all its force from self-love, a contrivance by 
which each man was glad to make the collective 
strength of society his guarantee against his neigh- 
bour's presumed wish and interest to do him wrong. 
While happy that his neighbour was under this restraint, 
he was onen vexed to be under it also himself ; but on 
the whole deemed this security worth the cost of suf* 
fering this interdict on his own inclinations, perhaps aa 
judging it probable that his neighbour's were stiU much 
worse than his own. We repeat, that a preceptive aya- 
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tern thus estiin&ted would Vut ill instruct the judgment 
in the pure principles of virtae, and could not come 
with the weight ox authority and sanctity on the con- 
science. Vfe may here observe, by the way, how oti- 
dent was the necessity, thst the rules and sanctions of 
morality, to come in simplicity and power on the human 
mind, should primarily emanate from a being exalted 
above all imphcation and competition of interests with 



Thus we see, that in the darkened economy of the 
heathens there was nothing to be applied, with a grand 
corrective restraining operation, directly and internally, 
to the mighty depraved energy of the passions and ap- 
petites. That was left in awful predominance in the 
innumerable multitude. And to the account of what 
this energy of feeling tending to evil would sccomplish, 
let there oe added all that could result from the co- 
operation of intellect. Only reflect for a moment on 
the extent of human genius, in its powers of invention, 
t combination, diversification, and then think of all this 
faculty, in an immense number of minds, through many 
ages, snd in every imaginable variety of situation, im- 
pelled to its utmost exertion in the service of sin, ss it 
would of course, and was in fact. Reflect how many 
ideas, available to the puipose, would spring up casu- 
ally, or be suggested by circumstances, or be attained 
by the earnest study of beings (roaded in pursuit of 
change and novelty. The simple modes of iniquity 
were put under sn active ministry of art, to combine, 
innovate, and augment. And consequently all con- 
ceivable, — literally all conceivable forms of immorality 
were brought to imagination, most of them into experi- 
ment, and the greatei; number into prevailing practice, 
in those nations: insomuch that the sated monarch 
would have imposed nearly as difficult a task on inge- 
nuity in calling for the invention of a new vice, as of a 
new pleasure. They would perha{)s have been identi- 
cal demands when he was the person to be pleased. 

If such depravity did not, as viewed in itself and 
alone, appear equivalent to the gravest import of the 
terms, * tne people are destroyed,' the attendant misery 
instantly rusnes on our sight to complete their verifica- 
tion. There may not be wanting a class of vain sneer- 
ing mortals who receive no impression of any serious 
truth in the maxim that wicked nations must be miser- 
able ones, and will say, * the state of the ancient heath- 
ens as referred to in exemplification, is a matter of 
most trivial interest to us, just fit to give some show 
and exaggeration to a common-place. They might be 
•wretched enough ; and perhaps also the matter has been 
extravagantly magnified for the service of a favourite 
theme, or to afford indulgence to rhetorical excess. At 
any rate, it is not now worth while to go so far back to 
trouble ourselves about it. The ancient heathens had 
tfieir day and their destiny, and it is of very little im- 
portance to us what they were or suffered.' And whose 
compass of thought, we would ask, is evinced, whose 
tpprehension of the higher and permanent relations of 
tnn^s, whose aptitude to derive admonition and wisdom 
fiom the past, whose contemplation of the divine govern- 
ment as one system from the beginning to the end, — if 
nothing can powerfuUv atrike the mind but a thing of 
tiie present moment f There were doubtless some 
feckless souls that could sport in great self-complacen- 
cy in view of the ruins of Jerusalem, sometime after 
toe Roman legions had left it and iu myriads of dead 
bhabitants to ailence, and would have made light of a 
reference to it as an example of the consequences of the 
wickedness of a people ; but would not exactly thesA 
have been the most likely to provoke the next avenging 
^nutation, and to perish in it! The ancient triflere 
with Uie wretchedness and destruction of their race, 
who thought it but an impertinent moralixing that at- 
tempted to recall such funereal spectacles for admoni- 
tno, assuredly found themselves at last to be fools. And 
tse aie convicted of exceeding stupidity, if the dreadful 



exhibition of the genersl misery of a world » feh, r«ts 
to be looked back upon through some intervfeoii^ .^. 
too insignificant a tmng to illustrate to us the ver? rrz. 
to enforce on us the very instruction, which it so prauy 
ently and peculiarly offers, — ^we might almost sar ru- 
minates, so glaring is the fact that a condition esL^ik. 
cally unhappy, manifested, in those natioxM of c-li j 
natural tendency of ignorance of the oooct nupenkr 
truths. 

It is true that the mental darkness wfaidi we an :< 
presenting as so greatly the cause of their wick^^ 
and unhappiness, had the effect, in a meascre, of :::• 
tecting them from some kinds of sufferiix^. Th«.f bu 
not illumination enough, to have conscieBcc caRC. 
for inflicting the severest pains of remon^, and of -Jk 
fearful looking for of fiery indignation.'* Bnt Liuit i.^ 
were wretched was practically acknowledged a -^ 
very quality of what they ardently and uniTen<J-. 
sought as the highest felicities of existence. T^« 
delights were violent and tumultuous, in all po^^^ 
ways and dejgrees estranged from reiiectioo, icai rj- 
verse to it* The whole souls of great and snui], ii zt 
most barbarous and in the more polished state, i^tn 
passionately set upon revclnr, upon ezpedientf fc? z- 
flaming the indulgences of licentiousness to cxi-sr.- 
gance, madness, and monstrous enomuty ; upoc c^ 
courses of inullitudes for pomps, celebrations, e:<^r* 
games, combats ; on the riots of exultation and TCit£^ 
after victories. The ruder nations had, in th«ir vi', 
however pir-.ihle in their attempts at mag^nificeoce, i^ 
grand festive, triumphal, and demoniac confiuxw iZi 
revellings. To these ^oys of tumult, the -people ei Ix 
savage and the more cultivated nationa sacrificed r."^ 
thing belonging to the peaceful economy of life. «!&« 
desparate frantic fury. And all this was the contt^kc 
that there was Utile felicity in the heart or in thr bo> 
Nor could all this be itself happiness : ev«i if t^ r^ 
elation could be called so while it lasted, it was but i 
each instance, and it subsided in an aggravated dieo 
ness of the sool. 

The fact of their being unhappy had a stiS i=-3:i 
gloomy attestation in the mutual enmity which sfrzs 
to have been of the very essence of hfe, so fatal a ?rx- 
ciple that it could not be spared an hour. No, ibey cr..~ 
not live without this luxury drawn from the fouiiuim a! 
death ! What is the most conspicuous material of aijc*6^ 
history, what is it that glares out the most hideously rW:: 
that darkness and oblivion into which the old^woddiui 
in so great a degree retired, but the incessant fune« at 
miserable mortals against their fellow-mortals, ' haidL- 
and hating one anoUier V We cannot look tlai wii 
but we see the whole field covered with inflicten* tr^: 
sufferers, not seldom interchangin|r those charac;en 
If that field widens to our view, it is still to the u&aotf 
line to which the shade clears away, a scene of cnxirv, 
oppression, and slavery ; of the strong trampling on tls 
weak, and the weak often attempting to bite at the fert 
of the strong ; of rancorous animosities and murderact 
competitions of persons raised above the mass ofbr 
community ; of treacheries and massacres ; and of vtr. 
between hordes, snd cities, and nations, and emptres, 
war never, in spirit, intennitted, and suspeoded seG3^ 
times in act only to acquire renewed force for destmc- 
tion, or to find another assemblage of hated creatarcs 
to cut in pieces. Powerful as * the spirit of the Sxa- 
bom Cain* has continued, down to our own age, sod id 
the most improved division of mankind, there was at- 
vertheless, in the ancient pagan race, (as there m la 
s<mie portions of the modem,) a more complete oacoih 
trollea actuation of the all-killing, all-devouring fiuj, a 
more absohite possession of M<uoch. 

Now it is as misery that we are exhilriting all this 
depravity. To be thus unis suffering. The comi;^ 
and the torment are inseparable in description, and ti^ 
were so in reahtv. And both together were a natuni 
result of being ignorant of God and all tlie most m- 
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There wouM be little national hesitation of choice, (at 
least in the ^entra! regions of the dominion of this 
hateful imposture,) between the introduction of any 

general system of expedients for driving them from 
iieir stupefaction into something like thinlung and learn- 
ing, and a general plague, to rage as long as any re- 
mained for Tictims. 



frtant truth. A comprehensiYe estimate of the con- 
tion of those tribes, on a larger scale, would, we need 
>t observe, include some minor things of less gloomy 
laracter, but not availing to change Uie general amect 
tho picture. How emphatically then, as of the Jew- 
b tribes when they rejected the divine illuminations, 
id found the consequence, it may be pronounced of 
e heathen nations that surrounded them, ' the people 
ere destroyed for lack of knowledge.' 
We might have been allowed to comprehend m the 
rcount of their miserable condition all the kinds of 
(felicity inseparable from their ignorance. We should 
len have recounted such topics as these : the unhap- 
iness of being without an assurance of an all-compre> 
ending and merciful providence, and of wanting there* 
trc the best support in sorrow and calamity ; the un- 
}ntrolable impatience, or the deep melancholy, with 
rhich the more thouchtful persons must have seen de- 
artinff from life, with no anticipation approaching to a 
efined hope of ever meeting them in a life elsewhere, 
le relatives or associates who were dear to them in 
xception to prevailing selfishness and hostility ; and 
tie gloomy and perhaps sometimes alarmed sentiment, 
irith which they must have thought of their own con- 
inual approach towards death. But, as the sentence 
ire adopted, to introduce these observations, evidently 
mplies the people's imquUy while pronouncing that 
hey are destroyed, we have wished to give the promi- 
lence. in the representation, to the mirery which they 
luffered by necessarv result, or rather in the very fact, 
>f their being wicked, and wicked in natural conse- 
(uences of being estranged from the knowledge of 
he true religion and the divinely authorized morality. 
'V^'^e shall not, we trust, incur the imputation of such 
in absurdity as to imagine, that had that knowled^ 
ire vailed among them, to the extent of being present in 
ill their minds, there could then have been scarcely 
iny thin<T of this wickedness and misery : these evils 
lave a deeper source than even ignorance. But it 
ATould be no less an absurdity to deny, that something 
if the highest importance toward the desired practical 
.>nd is accomplished, if it is made sure that the dictates 
ind impulses of a corrupt will shall be encountered, 
ikc Balaam by the angel, by a clear manifestation of 
theii bad and ruinous tendency, by a convinced judg- 
ment, a protesting conscience, and the aspect of the 
ilmig^ty judge, — instead of their being under the tol- 
erance of a judgment not instructed to condemn them, 
or, (as i{^orance is sure to quicken into error,) pervert- 
ed to reinforce them by its sanction. 

Having thus shown, at greater length than was first 
intended, how the ancient state of mankind both Jews 
and Gentiles, verified tbe expression of the prophet, 
we shall glance rapidly over the long subsequent pe- 
riods, and come down to our own times. In doing so, 
however, we need not take farther account of Jews or 
heathens. Nor shall we do more than just name the 
Mahomedan imposture, though that is, perhaps, the 
most signal instance in the world and all time, of a ma- 
lignant delusion maintained directly and immediately 
by ignorance, by a solemn determination and even a 
fanatic zeal not to receive one new idea. This exe- 
crable delusion is so strong and absolute in ignorance, 
is 80 identified with it, and so systematically repels at 
all points the approach of knowledge, that it is difficult 
to conceive a mode of its extermination that shall not 
involve some fearful destruction, in the most literal 
sense, of the people. And such a catastrophe it is 
probable the great body of them, in this temper of mind 
prevaiUng among them at the hour, would choose to 
incur by preference, we do not say to a serious patient 
conHideration of the true religion, but even to the ad- 
mission among them of a system merely favouring know- 
ledge in general, an order of measures which should 
or^e upon the adults, and perenmtorily enforce for the 
children, a ditcipUne ol intellectiul impnTvemebt. 



SECTION IV. 

Auful AbominiUions directly flowing from the IgrufTi 
and Errors of Popery. 
• 
But let us now look a moment at the intellectual 
state of the people denominated Christian, during the 
long course of ages preceeding the Reformation. The 
acquisition made by earth from heaven, of Christianity, 
might have seemed to bring with it an inevitable neces- 
sity of an immense difference speedily and for perma- 
nence taking place, in regard to the competence^ of 
men*s knowledge to prevent their destruction. It was 
as if, in the physical system, some one production, far 
more salutary to life than all the other things furnished 
from the elements, had been reserved by the creator to 
spring up in a later age, after many generations of men 
had been lan^ishing through life, and prematurely 
dying, from the deficient virtue of their sustenance and 
rem^ies. The image of the inestimable plant had 
been shown to tho prophets in their visions, but the 
reality was now given ; its fruit had ' the seed in itself,* 
and it was for all people to cultivate it. But, while bv 
the greater part of mankind it was not accounted worth 
admission to a place on their blasted desolated soil, the 
manner in which its virtue was frustrated among those 
who pretended to regard it, as it was, the best gift of 
the divine beneficence, is recorded in eternal reproach 
of the Christian nations. 

As the hostility of heathenism, in the direct endeav- 
ours to extirpate the Christian religion, became evi- 
dently hopeless, in the realms within the Roman empire, 
there was a grand change of the policy of evil : and all 
manner of reprobate things, heathenism itself among 
them, rushed as by general conspiracy, into treacl^ 
erous conjunction with Christianity, retaining their 
own quality under the sanction of its name, and 
by a rapid process reducing it to surrender al- 
most every thing distinctive of it but that dis- 
honoured name. There were indeed in existence the 
sacred oracles* and these could not be essentially falsi- 
fied. But there was no lack of expedients and pretexts 
for keeping them in a great measure secreted, and a 
kind of reverence might be pretende4 in doing so. In 
the progress of version from theit original languages, 
they could be stopped short in a language but little less 
unintelligible to tne bulk of the people, in order that 
this ' profane vulgar* might never hear the very words 
of God, but only such report as it should please certain 
men, at their, discretion, to give of what he had said. 
But even though the people had understood the lai^ 
guage, in the usage of social converse, there was a 
grand security against them in keeping them so desti- 
tute of the knowledge of letters that tne bible, if such 
a rare thinf ever did happen to fall into any of their 
hands, would be no more to them than a scroll of hiero- 
glyphics. When to this was added, the great cost of a 
copy of so large a book before the invention of printing, 
it remained perhaps just worth while, (and it would be 
a matter of very little difiSculty or daring,) to make it, 
in the matured state of the system, an ofience, and a 
sacrilegious invasion of sacerdotal privilege, to look into 
a bible. If it might seem hard thus to constitute a new 
sin, in addition to the long list already denounced by 
the divine law, amends were made by indulgently 
rescinding some article in that list, and qualifying thiB 
roles of obligation with respect to them all. 
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In this retirement and latency of the sacred authori- 
ties from all communication with men*B minds, the 
Christian world was left in possession of merely the 
names of the solemn realities of religion. These names, 
thus vacated, were available to all evil. They were as 
imfiUed vessels of the sanctuary, into which crafty and 
wicked men might clandestinely introduce ihe most 
malignant preparations. And such men did improve 
their opportunity to the utmost. How prolific was the 
invention of the falsehoods and absurdities of notion, and 
of the yanities and corruptions of practice, which it was 
managed to make these names designate and sanction ; 
while it was also managed, with no less seduUty and 
success, that the inventors and propagators should be 
held in submissive reverence by the community, as the 
oraculat depositaries of truth. That community had 
not knowledge enough of any other kind, to create a 
resisting and defensive power against this imposition in 
the concern of religion. A sound exercise ol reason on 
other subjects, a moderate degree of instruction in liter- 
ature and science rightly so called, mi^ht have mven 
some competence to question, to examme, to call for 
evidence, and to detect some of the fallacies imposed 
for Christian faith. But the general mind was on all 
sides pressed and borne down to its fate. All te-action 
was subdued ; and the people were reduced to «xist in 
one hu^e, unintelligent, monotonous, substance, united 
by the mterfusion of a vile superstition, which just kept 
it enough mentally alive for all the uses of cheats and 
tyrants, — ^a proper subject for the dominion of *our 
Lord God the Pope,' as he was sometimes denominated, 
and might be denominated with perfect impunity, as to any 
excitement of revolting or indignation, in millions of be- 
ings, bearing the form of men. and the name of Christians. 

Such toast — it is easy to conceive what shotUd have 
been, — ^the condition of existence of this vast mass, 
which was thus assimilated and reduced into a material 
fit for all the bad uses, to which priestcraft could wish 
to put the souls and bodies of its slaves. The miflhty 
aggregate of Christendom thouLd have consisted of so 
many oeings having each, in some degree, the inde- 
pendent beneficial use of his mind ; all of them trained 
to the object of being made sensible of their responsi- 
bility to their creator, for the exercise of their j-eason 
on the matters of belief and choice ; all of them capaci- 
tated for improvement by being furnished with the rudi- 
ments and instrumental means of knowledge ; and all 
having within their easy reach, in their own language, 
the scriptures of divine troth. 

Can any doubt arise, whether there were in the 
Christian states resources competent, if so applied, to 
secure to all the people an elementary instruction, and 
the possession of the bible 1 Alas ! all nations, suffi- 
ciently raised above perfect barbarism to exist as states, 
have m all ages consumed, in some way or other else 
than they should, an infinitely greater amount of re- 
sources thau would have sufficed, after comfortable 
physical subsistence was provided for, to afford a mod- 
erate share of instruction to all the people. And in 
those popish affes, that expenditure alone which went 
to ecclesiastical use, would have been far more than 
adequate to this beneficent purpose. Think of the 
boundless cost for supporting the magnificence and sa- 
tiating the rapacity of the hierarchy, from \iB triple- 
crowned head, down through all the orders, consecrated 
under that head to maintain the delusion and share the 
spoil. Recollect the immense system of policy, for 
jurisdiction and intrigue, every agent of which was a 
consumer. Recollect the pomps and pageants, for 
which the general resources were to be taxed ; while 
the general industry was injured by the interruption of 
Qseful employment, and the diversion of the people to 
torn dissipation as their condition qualified them to in- 

''^ in. Think also of the incalculable cost of eccle- 
'cal strurtures, the temples of idolatry, as in truth 
may be adjudged to have. been. One of the most 



striking situations for a leligioQs and reAectrve Proicat^ 
ant is, that of passing s«me solitary hour ander thslt^ 
vault, among the superb arches and colaniiis, of as, d 
the most splendid of these edifices remaining at tbs -a i 
in our own country. If he hss sensibility and Las» *.ii 
magnificence, the graceful union of sa manj diver?' jl- 
ventions of art, the whole mighty creation of ^ttj 
that so many centuries since quitted the worid wn:^.-. 
leaving even a name, will come with naa^ical sci^o- 
sioo on his mind, while it is contemplatively darkf^iz^ 
into the awe of antiquity. But he will be re^iSsC— 
the sculptures, the inscriptions, the sanctmane* eack>ei 
off for the special benefit, afler death, of pcisoas <c-^- 
had very different concerns during life from that of 'is 
care of their salvation, and various other insignia of ir 
original character of the place, will help to read! hzs;.— 
to the thought, that these proud piles were in &ct n^ 
to celebrate the conquest, and prolong the dominie, a: 
the power of darkness over the socds of the pf^ 
They were as triumi^ial archea, erected in nkemonal £ 
the extermination oi that truth which was given u> hf. 
the life of men. 

As he looks round, and looks upward, on the prodig 
of deaigo, and skill, and perseverance, and trihj:ir 
wealth, lie may image to himself the nultitudca tnc 
during successive a^, frequented this fane in the c- 
sured belief, that the idle ceremonies and impious » jpc- 
stitions, which they there performed or witnessed, sst 
a aervice acceptable to heaven, and to be repaid in bW 
sings to the offerers. He may say to himself. Her- 
on this very floor, under that elevated and dectK^s^ 
vaulf, in a * dim religious light* like this, bat with '^ 
darkness of the shadow of death in their eouk, thrr 
prostrated themselves to their saints, or their ' qoa^'* 
of heaven ;' nay, to painted images and toys of «<x«i 
or wax, to some ounce or two of bread and wine. :: 
fragments of old bones, and rags of clotbing^. H:i^: 
they came, when conscience, in looking either l»ci .\- 
forward, dismayed them, to purchase remissioo wni 
money or atoning penances, or to acquire the prinlc.-: 
of sinning in a certain manner, or for a cer^in til^.^ 
with impunity ; and they went out at yonder door z 
the perfecit confidence that the priest had secured, j- 
the one case the suspension, in the other the snisUe- 
tion, of the divine law. Here they solemnly believed, 
as they were taught, that, by donatives to the cbureb. 
they delivered the souls of their departed ainfid reb- 
tives from their state of punishment ; and they wee: 
out at that door resolved to bequeath some portioQ of 
their possessions, to operat<$ in the same mann« (or 
themselves another day, in case of need. Here tbfv 
were convened to listen in reverence to some represeir 
tative emissary from the man of sin, with new dictaus 
of blasphemy or iniquity to be promulgated in the tans 
of the almighty ; or to witness the trickery of soiae 
detestable farcte, devised to cheat or firight them oct 
of whatever remainder the former impositions mi^ 
have left to them of sense, conscience, or propcrnr. 
Here, in fine, there was never presented to their undtf- 
standing, from their childhood to their death, a cornpn- 
hensive nonest declaration of the laws of duty, and tlie 
pure doctrines of salvation. To think ! that they ahodd 
nave mistaken for the house of God, and the very gaie 
of heaven, a place where the power of darkness bad » 
short a way to come from his appropriate dotoinicHii, 
and his agents and purchased slaves so short a way to 
go thither. If we could ims^ne a momentaiy rist 
from him who once entered a tihnc of sacred deoooii* 
nation with a scourge, becauae it was made the resort 
of a common traffic, with what aspect and voice, widi 
what infliction but the * rebuke with flames of fiie,' 
would he have entered this mait of iniquity, as^nmiDg 
the name of his sanctuary, where the traffic was in de- 
lusions, crimes, and the souls of men 1 It was evea 
as if, to use the prophet's language, the very 'stooe 
cried out of the wall, and the beam out of the tiaber 
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imwered it,' in denuociatioD ; for a portion of the 
leant of buildiiig, in the caie of some of these edifices, 
ras obtained as the price of dispensations and pardons. 
In such a hideous light woald the earlier history of 
ne of these mighty stractures, pretendedly consecrated 
y Christianity, he presen^ to the reflecting protest* 
nt ; and then would recur the idea of ita cost, as re- 
stive to what that expenditure might really have done 
Dr Christianity and the people. It absorbed in the 
:on8truction, suras sufficient to have supplied even 
nanuHcript bibles, costly as they were, to aU the fami- 
iea of a province ; and in the revenues appropriated to 
ta ministration of superstition, enough to nave provided 
sen to teach all those families to read those bibles. 

In all this, and in the whole constitution of the grand 
apostacy, involving innumerable forms of mischief snd 
abomination to wmch our object does not require any 
allusion, how sad a spectscle is held forth of the people 
destroyed for lack of knowledge. If, as one oi their 
plagues, an inferior one in itself, they were plundered, 
as we have seen, of their worldly goods, it was that the 
spoil might subserve to a still greater wrong. What 
-was lost to the accommodation of the body, was to be 
made to contribute to the depravation of the soul. It 
supplied means for multiplying the oowers of thegrsnd 
ecclesiastical machinery, and confirming the intellec- 
tual despotism of the absolute suthorities in reUgion. 
Those authorities enforced on the people, on pain of 
final perdition, snd acquiescence in principles and ordi- 
nances which, in effect, precluded their direct access to 
the almighty, and the saviour of the world, inte^XMing 
between them and the divine majesty a very extensive, 
complicated, and heathenish mediation, which in a great 
measure substituted itself for the real and exclusive 
mediation of Christ, obscured by its vast creation of in- 
tercepting vanities, the glory of the eternal being, and 
thus almost extinguished the true worship. But how 
calamitous was such a condition ! — to be thus intercept- 
ed from direct intercourse with the supreme spirit, and 
to liave the solemn and elevating sentiment of devotion 
flung downwsrd, on objects snd phantoms which even 
the most superstitious could not pay homage to, with- 
out some indistinct sense of degradation. 

It was, again a dissstrous thing to be under a direc- 
tory of practical life framed for the convenience of a 
corrupt system, a rule which enjoined many things 
wrong, allowed a dispensation from every thing that was 
right, and abrogated the essential principle and ground- 
work of true morality. Still again, it was an unhappy 
thing, that the consolations in sorrow and the view of 
death should oither be too feeble to animate, or should 
animate only by deluding. And it was the consumma- 
tion of evil in the state of the people of those dark ages, 
it was, emphatically, to be * destroyed," that the grand 
doctrines of redemption should have been essentially vi- 
tiated or formally supplanted, so that multitudes of the 
people were betrayea to rest their final hopes on a 
ground unauthorized by the judge of the world. In this 
most important matter, the spiritual authorities were sub- 
jects themselves of the fatal delusion in which they held 
the commuoitv ; and well they deserved to be so, in ju- 
dicial retribution of their wickedness in imposing on the 
people, deliberately and on system, innumerable things 
which they knew to be false. 

We have often mused, and felt a gloom and dreari- 
nesB apreading over the mind while we have mused, on 
deacriptions of the aspect of a country after a pestilence 
has left it in desolation, or of a region where the people 
are perishing by famine. It has seemed a mournful 
thing to behold, in contemplation, the multitude of life- 
leas forais, occupying in silence the same abodes in 
which they had lived, or scattered upon the gardens, 
fields, and roads ; and then to see the countenances of 
the beings yet languishing in life, looking despair, and 
imprused with the signs of approaching^ death. We have 
•veD wmetimes had Uia vivid and horrid picftare offofed 



to our imagination, of a number of human creatures shut 
up by their feUow-mortals in some strong hold, under 
an entire privation of sustenance ; and presenting oach 
day their imploring, or infuriated, or grimly sullen, or 
more calmly woeful countenances, at the iron and im- 
pBegnable grates ; each succeeding day more haggard, 
more perfect in the image of despsir ; and afler a while 
appearing each day one fewer, till at last all are gone. 
Now shul we feel it as a relief to turn in thought from 
the inhabitants of a country, or from those of such ar 
accursed prison-house, thus pining away, to behold the 
different spectacle of numerous national tribes, or any 
small selection of persons on whose mindt are display- 
ed -the full effects of knowledge denied ; who are under 
the process of whatever destruction it is, that spirits 
can suffer from the want of the vital aliment to the mtel- 
ligent nature, especially from a ' famine of the words of 
the Lord.* 

To bring the two to a close compsrison, suppose tho 
case, that some of the persons thus doomed to perish 
in the tower were in possession of the genuine lignt and 
consolationa of Christianity, perhaps even had actually 
been adjudged to this fate, (no extravagant supposition,) 
for zealously and persistingly endeavouring the resto- 
ration of the purity of that religion to the deluded com- 
munity. Let it be supposed tmit numbers of that com- 
munity, having conspired to obtain this adjogment, fre- 
c^uented the precincts of the fortress to see their vic- 
tims gradually perishing. It would be perfectly in th« 
spirit of the popish superstition, that toey should be- 
heve themselves to have done God service, and be 
accordingly pleased at the sight of the more and more 
deathlike aspect of the emaciated countenances. The 
while, thev might be in the enjoyment of * fulness of 
bread.* we can imagine them making convivial ap- 
pointments within sight of the prison grates, and going 
from the spectacle to meet at the banquet. Or they 
might delay the festivity, in order to have the additional 
luxury of knowing that the tragedy was consummated ; 
as Bishop Gardiner would not dine till the maityzs 
were burnt. Look at these two contemporary situa- 
tions, that of the persons with truth and immortal hope 
in their minds, enduring this slow and painful reduction 
of their bodies to dissolution, and that of those who, 
while their bodies fared sumptuously, were thus mise- 
rably perishing in soul, through ignorance wrought into 
error and intense depravity : and say which was the 
more calamitous predicament 

If we have no hesitation in pronouncing, lot us eoo- 
sider whether we have ever been grateful enough to 
God for the dashing in pieces so loi^ since, in this land, 
of a system which maintains, to this hour, much of its 
stability over the greater part of Christendom. If we 
regret that certain firagments of it are still held in ven- 
eration here, snd that so tedious a length of ages 
should be required, to work out a complete mental res- 
cue from what usurped the faculties of our ancestors, 
let us at the same time look at the various states ol 
Europe, small snd great, where this superstition con- 
tinues to hold the mindis of the people in its odious 
grasp, and verify to ourselves vihAi we nave to be thank- 
ful for, by thinking how our minds could subsist on 
their mummeries, masses, absolutions, legends, relics, 
mediation of saints, and corruptions, even to complete 
reversal, of the evangelical doctrines. 

It was, however, but very slowly that the people of 
our lend realized the benefits of the Reformation, glo- 
rious as that event was, regarded as to its progressive 
snd its ultimate consequences. Indeed, the tmckness 
of the preceding darkness was strikingly msnifested by 
the deep shade which still continued stretched over the 
nation, in a>ite of the newly risen luminary, the beams 
of which lolt much of their fire in pervading it to reach 
the popular mind, and came with the faintness of an 
obscurod and tedious dawn. 

Long there lingered.enough of night for the evil spbil 
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of pop<;ry to walk abroad in great power. How de- 
plorably deficient and partial must have been the utmost 
effect to be obtained oy a change of formularies, and 
of. a portion of the hierarchy, with some curtailment of 
the ceremonial, when that effect was to be wrought upon 
profound ignorance fprtified by being in the form of an 
mveterate superstition ! and when the innovation in 
doctrine had no accompanying prodigies to strike the 
senses, in default of finaing a qualified recipient in the 
reason, of bein^ who had never been trained to deal 
intellectually with any thing in all existence, nbr could 
b6 ever the wiser for the volume of inspiration itself, 
had it been, in their native language, in every house, 
instead of being hardly in one house in five hundred. 

It was doubtless a good thing at any rate, and a most 
important alteration, that a man should cease and refuse 
to worship relics and wafers, to rest his confidence on 
penance and priestly absolution, and to regard the vir- 
gin and saiitts as in effect the supreme regency of 
heaven ; a very good thing even though he could not 
read, nor apprehend the precise meaning and force of 
terms in the very argument on the strength of which 
he made his transition. Yes, this was a valuable thing 
gained ; but not even thus much uxu gained, but in an 
exceedine^Iy limited measure, during a long period of 
time. The superstition, long after being supplanted} 
as a national institution, by the reformed oraer of things, 
maintained a dominion but little diminished over a large 
proportion of the people, though reduced to consult, m 
Its formal observances, the pohcy of saving appearances. 
As far as to this policy) it was an excellent and persua- 
sive art^ument that the state had decreed, and would 
resolutely enforce, a change in religion, that is to say 
till it should be the sovereign pleasure of a succeeding 
monarch, readily seconded by a majority of the eccle- 
siastical authorities, just to turn the whole matter round 
from north to south. But the argument would find its 
main strength expended uoon this policy ; its efficacy uf 
persuasion would go no farthet ; for what force could it 
carry inward to act upon the fixed tenets of the mind, 
to destroy there the effect of the earliest and ten thou- 
sand subsequent impressions, of inveterate habit, and of 
ancient authority 1 Was it to enforce itself in the form 
of,8tiyin£[, that the government, in church and state, was 
wiser than the people, and therefore the best judge in 
every matter? This, as a general proposition, was 
what the people most firmly believed ; it has always 
been their prevailing faith. But then, was the benefit 
of that conviction to go exclusively to the government 
of just that particular time, — a government which, by 
its innovations and demolitions, was exhibiting a con- 
temptuous dissent from all past government remember- 
ed in the land 1 Were the people not to hesitate a 
moment to take this innovating government's word for 
it that all their forefathers, up through an unknown 
length of ages, had been fools and dupes in reverencing, 
m their time the wisdom and authority of their govern- 
ors 1 The most unthinking and submissive would feel 
that this was too much *, especially aflcr they had seen 
proof that the government so demanding, might, on the 
substitution of just one individual for another at its 
head, revoke its own last yearns decrees and ordinances, 
and punish those who should contumaciously continue 
to be ruled by them. You summon us, they might have 
said to their government, at your arbitraiy dictate to 
renounce, as what you are pleased to call idolatries and 
abominations, the faith ana rit^s held sacred by twenty 

generations of our ancestors and yours. We are to do 
lis ou peril of your highest displeasure, and that of 
God, whom you so easily assume as your authdrity or 
ally ; now who will insure us that, within a few months, 
there may not be a vindictive inquisition made who 
among us has been the most obsequiously prompt to 
offer wicked insult to the holy catholic apostolic church 1 
Thus baffled must the force of the state authority 
btTe been on the minds of the multitude. Nor would 



this deficiency of influence be supplied by tbe antiiociiy 
of the class held next to the government in tbe right io 
claim deference, since the people well knew, in ucir 
respec'.ive neighbourhoods, tnat many of the persona d 
consequence throughout the country had never in reality 
renounced the ancient religion. And while dWidsst 
in these means of ^enforcement, the reformed rehpM 
was naturally so much the less attractive, to Tmst bub}- 
bers, for appearing shorn, in a nutehal degree, of the 
pomp which is always the delight of the igncvFaou ajid 
for having no privileges to ofiSsr in the way of coma»- 
tation and indulgence in matters of conscience. Wbee 
such were the recoomiendations which it had not. ssd 
when that which it had, was, that it appealed to tbe un- 
derstanding that it was trtte^ no wonder the uninidb- 
gent multitude were veiy slow to yield their assent and 
submission. Great numbers of them were faiibfiii ts 
the infatuation in which they had been brooght up, xai 
did not become proselytes. But even as to tbose wiao 
did, while it was a happy deliverance, as vt'e bare s^d, 
to escape on almost any terms from tbe utter groMi^ea 
of popery, still they would carry into their better £a.ik 
(it is of the uneducated people that we speak,) much ai 
the unhappy effect of that previous debasement ai ihcir 
mental existence. A man cannot be completely igno- 
rant and stupified as to truth in general, and bare a lo- 
minous apprehension of one of its particulars. Then 
would not be in men*s minds a similitude to what wt 
image to ourselves of Goshen in the preternatural n^ 
of Egypt, a space defined out in full brightness wttJb i 
precise limit amidst the general thick darkness. His 
rejection and substitution of religious ideas, in the per 
fectly illiterate converts from popery, would not appeal 
with a magnitude of change and contrast proportionfd 
to the difference between a compost of lying vaniik^ 
and vile practical principles, and a religion which bad 
originally come on earth in the light and sanctity of tL» 
third heaven. There had been inflicted for life and td 
be prolonged for generations downward, among tbe 
common people, the doom of entertaining gcnois* 
Christianity itself, restored by the refonnatioo, with u 
excessively inadequate apprehension of iu attributes,— 
as in the primitive acres a good man might have enter 
tained a heaven-commissioned visitant as a respectAbJe 
human sojourner, unaware that it was an an^el. H&p> 
py for both the worthy ancient, and the honest thou^ 
rude and ignorant adopter of the reformed rrligias, 
when that which they entertained repaid them accordiC| 
to its own quality of an angel, and not in proporttoo is 
their inadequate reception. This consideration of hov 
much good was, we may believe, conferred by the ^^' 
stored true religion on many honest, disciples, (notwi'Ji- 
standing that, from the profound ignorance in whi^ 
barbarism and superstition had sunk and kept them, ther 
were utterly incapable of forming more than a mea^ 
and degraded conception of it,) affords more of a re£d 
than any other thing presented in the dreary spectacle 
of the period in which popery was slowly retiring, wtti 
a protracted effort to maintain its dominion at ever; 
step of ita retreat. 



SECTION V. 

ItUellectual CtmdiHon of the Mast of Popdaium ta 
England since the reign of Elizahelk. 

Of a very different kind, however, are the cirraai> 
stances most readily exhibiting themselves to view ii 
alleviation of the gloom with which we might conteia- 
plate that period of our history ; or rather they wooM 
beguile us out of the perception of its being a gloomf 
scene at all. For we all look back with pleasure to that 
age of our nation when Elizabeth reigned. How an 
we refuse to indulge a delightful sympathy with the 
energy of those times, and an elation at beholding (bs 
splendid anparalleled allotment to her reign and aow 
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rice, of statesmen, heroes, and literaTy geniuses, but 
or whom * that bright occidental star would have left 
)o such brilliant track of fame behind herl But, all 
:hi8 while, what was the intellectual state of the peo- 
>Ie, properly so denominated, and what should we deem 
t ot3ght to have been in order to be in due proportion 
:o the magnificence of these their representive chiefs ? 
There is evidence that it was, what the infernal blight 
uid blast of popery might be expected to have left it, 
^ncrally and most wretchedly degraded. What it 
was, is shown by the facts, that it was found impossi- 
i>1e, even un^ler the inspiring auspices of the literate 
Elizabeth, wiJi her constellation of geniuses, oraton, 
icholars, to supply the churches generdly with ofikiatinff 
perFOus capable of going with decency through the task 
of the public service, made ready, as every part of it 
was, to their hands ; and that to be able to read, was 
the very marked distinction of here and there an indi- 
vidual. It requires little effort but that of going low 
enough, to complete the general account in conformity 
to such facts. 

AnH here we cannot help remarking what a decep- 
tion we suffer to pass on us nrom history. It celebrates 
some period in a nation's career a^ pre-eminently illus- 
trious, for magnanimity, lofty enterprise, literature, and 
original genius. There was perhaps a learned and vi- 
gorous monarch, and there were Cecils and Walsing- 
hams, and Shakspeares. and Spensers, and Sidneys and 
Ralei^s, with many other powerful thinkers and actors 
to render it the proudest age of our national glory. 
And we thoughtlessly admit on our imagination this* 
splendid exhibition, as representing, in some indistinct 
manner, the collective state of the people in that age ! 
The etheral summits of a tract of the moral world are 
conspicuous and fair in the lustre of heaven, and we 
take no thought of the immensely greater proportion of 
it which is sunk in gloom and covered with fogs. The 
general mass of the population, whose physical vigour, 
indeed, and courage, and fidelity to the interests of the 
country, were of such admirable avail to the purposes, 
and under the direction, of the mighty spirits that wield- 
ed their rough agency, — ^this great mass was sunk in 
such mental barbarism, as to be placed at about the 
same distance from their illustrious intellectual chiefs, 
as the hordes of Scythia from the most elevated minds 
of Athens. It was nothing to this great debased mul- 
titude spread over the country, existing in the coarsest 
habitb, destitute, in the proportion of ten thousand to 
one, of cultivation, and still to a considerable extent 
enslaved by the popish superstition, — ^it was nothing 
directly, to them, as to drawing forth their minds into 
free exercise and acquirement, that there were, within 
the circuit of the island, a profound scholarship, a most 
disciplined and vigorous reason, a masculine eloquence, 
and genius breathing enchantment. Both the actual 
possesson of these noble things, and the portion of so- 
ciety forming, around them, the sphere immediately 
pervaded by the delight and instruction imparted by 
them, might as well, for any thing they diffused of this 
luxury and benefit among the general multitude, have 
been a Brahminical cast, dissociated by an imagined 
essential distinction of nature. This prostrate multi- 
tude grovelled through life as through dark subterra- 
neous passages, to their graves. Yet they were the 
nation ; they formed the great ag^egate which under 
that name and image of consociation, has been histori- 
cally mocked with an implied community in the appli- 
cation of the superb epitnets, which a small proportion 
of the men of that age claimed by a striking exception 
to the condition of ttie mass. History too much con- 
sults our love of effect and pomp, to let us see in a close 
and distinct manner any thing 

* On the low level of th^ Ingloriooa throng ;* 
and our attention is borne away to the intellectual 
splendor exhibited among the moat favoured aspirants 
of the seats of learning, or in councils, ia coorts 



camps, and heroic and romantic enterprises, and in some 
immortal works of genius. And thus we are' as if 
gazing with delight at a prodigious public bonfire, wlule 
in all the cottages round, the people are shiverijig for 
want of fuel. 

Our historpr becomes very bright again with the intel- 
lectual and hterary riches of a much laten period, often 
denominated a golden age, — that which was illustrated 
by the talents of Addison, Pope, Swift, and their nu- 
merous secondaries in fame, and which was amply fur* 
nished, too, with its philosophers, statesmen, and he- 
roes. And what had been effected by the lapse of four 
or five ages, according to the average term of human 
life, since the earlier grand display of mind, to advance 
the mental condition of the general population toward 
a point, at which it would be prepared for ready and in- 
telligent communication with this next tribe of highly 
endowed spirits 1 By this time, the class of persons 
who sought knowledge on a wider scale than wnat suf- 
ficed for the ordinary affairs of life, who took an inter- 
est in literature, and constituted the Authors'' PvhUe^ 
extended somewhat beyond the people of condition, the 
persons formally receiving a higo education, and those 
whose professions involved some necessity, and might 
create some taste for reading, but still they were a 
cUua^ and that with a limitation marked and palpable, 
to a degree very difiUcult for us now to conceive. They 
were in contact, indeed, on the one side, with the great 
thinken, moralists, poets, and wits, but not with the 

Seat mass of the people on the other. They received 
e emanations of the powerful assemblage of talent 
and knowledge, but did not serve as conductors to con- 
vey them down indefinitely into the community. While 
these distinguished minds, and this class instructed and 
animated by them, formed the superior part of the 
great national body, that body, the collective national 
being, was intellectually in a condition too much re- 
sembling what we have sometime:* heard of a human 
frame in which, (through an injury in the spinal mar- 
row,) some of the most important functions oi vitality 
have terminated at some precise limit downward, and 
the inferior extremities have been devoid of sensation 
and the power of action. 

It is on record, that works admirably adapted to find 
reader^, and to make them, had but an extremely coti- 
fined and slowly widening circulation, according to ow 
standard of the popular success of the productions of 
distinguished genius. It is even apparent in allusions 
to the people in these works themselves, that * the 
lower sort,* * tfle vulgar herd,' * the canaille,* * the mob,' 
' the many-headed l^ast,* ' the million,* (and even these 
designations often meant something short of the lowest 
class of all,) were no more thought of in any relation 
to a state of cultivated intelligence than Turks or Tar- 
tars. The writers are habitually seen, in the very mode 
of addressing their readers, recognizing them as a kind 
of select community ; and any references to the main 
bulk of society are unaffectedly in a manner implying, 
that it is just merely recollected as a herd of beings 
existing on quite other terms, and for other purposes, 
than we fine writers, and you, our admiring readers. 
Indeed it is apparent in our literature of that age, (a 
feature siill more prominent in that of France, at that 
and dovm to a much later period,) that the main nation- 
al population were held by the mental lords in the most 
genume sovereign contempt, as creatures to which 
souls were given just to render their bodies mechani- 
cally serviceable. 

Wrong as such a feeling was, there is no doubt that 
the actual state of the people was perfectly adapted to 
excite it, in men whose large and richly cultivated minds 
did not contain philanthrophy or Christianity enough to 
regret the popular debasement as a calamity. For while 
they were indulging their pride in the elevation, and 
their taste in all the luxuries and varieties, within the 
range of that ampler higher existence enjoyed by such 
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men, tod could even inibse a xefinement and a grace 
into the very turpitude of the elegant part of aociety, 
the great liviug crowd of the nation would appear to 
them aa— m gw>d stout race of animala, indeed, and 
well fitted for their appointed uae, supposing it aii use 
which led mind out of the account, but — as a contempt- 
able and offensive mass of barbarism, if to be viewed 
fai any reference to what roan is in his higher style 
were revelling in an unlimited opulence of ideaa, the ma- 
jority of the mhabitants of the island were reduced to 
subsist on the most beggarly pittance on which mind 
be barely kept alive. Probably they had still fewer 
ideas than the people of the former age which we have 
been describing, ^or many of those with which pope^ 
xy had occupied the faith and fancy of those earlier peo- 
ple, had now vanished from the popular mind, without 
Deing replaced in equal number by better ideaa, or by 
ideas of any kind. And then their vices had the whole 
grossness of vice, and their4ayourite amusements wore 
at best rude and boiaterous, and a large proportion of 
them detestably savage and cruel. So tnat when we 
look at the shining wits, poets, and philosophers, of 
that age, they appear like gaudy flowera growing in a 
putrid marsh. 

And to a much later period the same dreadful igno- 
rance, with all its appropriate conseauences, formea the 
intellectual and moral condition ot the inhabitants of 
En^and. Of England ! which had through many cen* 
tones made so great a figure in Christenidom ; which 
has been so splendid in arms, liberty, legislation, sci- 
ence, and all manner of literature ; which has boasted 
its universities of early eatablishment and proudest fune, 
of munificently endowed and possessed of stupendous 
accumulations of literary treasure ; and which nas had, 
through the charity of individuals, such a multitude of 
minor institutions for education, that it was thought it 
could be afforded to let many of them fall into desue- 
tude, as to that purpose. Ot England ! so long after 
the reformation, and all the while under the superinten- 
dence and tuiton of an ecclesiastical eatablishment ex- 
tendii^ both its instruction and jurisdiction over every 
part of the realm, conjunct and armed with the power 
of the state, supported by an immense revenue, and fur- 
nished with mental qualifications from the most venera- 
ble institutions for instruction perhaps in the world. 
Thus favoured had England been, thus was she favour- 
ed at the period under our reviw, (the former part of 
the last century,) with the facilities, the provisions, the 
great intellectual apparatus, to be wielded in whatso- 
ever modes she might devise, and with whatever 
strength of hand she chose to apply, for promoting her 
■evexal millions of rational, accountable, immortal be- 
ings, somewhat beyond a state of mere physical exist- 
ence. When therefore, notwithstanding all this, an 
awful proportion of them were under the continual pro- 
ceaa of destruction for want of knowledge, what a tre- 
mendous responsibility was insensibly borne by what- 
ever portion of the community it was that stood, either 
bv formal vocation, or by the general obligation insepara- 
ble from ability, in the relation of guardianship to the rest. 

But here some voice of patriotic scepticism may be 
heard to say. Surely this is a wantonness of reproach. 
Is it possible that that could be so flagrant and mighty 
an evu, which the combined power, wealth, intelligence, 
and reliffion of England so long tranquilly suffered to 
be prevalent in the state of the people ? England has 
been a nation breathing another spirit than to tolerate 
long any gross moral deformity, which her utmost en- 
ergy could remove or modify. 

Alas ! this would be a thoughtless and rash enco- 
mium. There is no saying Ufhat a civilized and Chris- 
tian nation ; (so called,) may not tolerate. Recollect 
the slavo trade, which, with the magnitude of a national 
concern, continued its infernal course of abominations 
'<^neration after another of Englishmen 
uid the united illumination, conscience, 



and power, of the country, maintained as bitlifbl a 
with it, as if the divine anger hsd been a| ^ 
against whatever should attempt ita molestation. TW 
being .sensible of the true characters of good and eri 
in the world around us, is a thing etrangely scb^t ta 
the effect of habit, not only in die uncoltivated bdk of 
the community, but also in the more select aixl ^esplH^- 
sible persons. The highly instructed and intelhg^zt 
men, through a aeries of generationa, ahall bare dirK*-iT 
within their view an enormous nuisance and iniquitr, 
and yet shall very rarely think of it, and never be wadi 
restless by its annoyance ; and so its odioomess d^ 
never be decidedly apprehended till some iodiridaal m 
two, as by the acqniaiuon of a new moral sense, rec^rvs 
a sudden intuition of its nature, a disclosnre of ha oaA 
interior essence and malignity,— the essence and mii^ 
nity of that very thing which has been offering its qoa- 
lity to view, without the least reserve, and in tbe toBUi 
flitfrant signs, to millions of observers. 

Thus it has been with respect to the baibarooa igro- 
ranee under which nine-tenths, at the least, of tbe pofso- 
lation of our country, have been, daring a numte sf 
ages subsequent to the Reformation, surrendered » 
every thing low, vicious, and wretched. This state «i 
things waa manifest in its whole breadth of debssemeoi 
and national dishonour, to statesmen, to dignified a&d 
subordinate ecclesiastics, to maffiatrates, to the phuo- 
sophic contemplators of actual numan nature, and ts 
all those whose rank and opulence brought them hooik 
proofs what influence they could exert on the peopis 
below them. And still it appeared all reiy right, at 
least substantially so, that the multitudes, consututi:^ 
the grand living agency through the realm, should 7*^ 
main in such a condition that, when they died, tbr 
country should lose nothing but so much living booj. 
and the quantum of vice which had probaUy helped vo 
keep it in action. It is a most nngracioas thing uut 
we should have to add, that a large proportion of tufse 
classes not only were slow to admit the reformed doc- 
trine which began at length to pronounce all this to he 
wrong, but systematicallyadecried the speculatioos, aod 
plans, which philanthropy was growing ciamest to broir 
to some practical bearing on the object of giving t^ 
people, at last, the use and value of their souls as weS 
their handa. The philanthropists wondered, per- 
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haps, rather inconsiderately, at this phenomenon ; aad 
it gave them, as by force, more insieht into human ta- 
ture. This unwelcome manner of having the iOKga 
aharpened does not tend to make its subsequent exer- 
cise very indulgent. But nevertheless, they are wittiii^ 
to forego any shrewd inve.sUgation into the causo S 
the later silence or acquiescence of some of these op- 
posers, and of the motives insti^ting others of them to 
the adoption, though in a frownmg and repellent mood, 
of meaaures tending in their general effect to the satM 
end. Were they even compelled to entertain an ua- 
favourable judgment or suspicion of those motives, tbet 
would recollect an examfjle, not altogether foreign to 
the nature of their business, and quite in point to the? 
duty, that of the great Apostle's ma^animous cooctp- 
tion of the right )K>licy and calculation for the xeaJeoi 
promoter of a good cause. He exulted to seize, woi 
to bring into his capacious reckoning, the very pro- 
ceedings promoted by a rival or hoatile disposition to- 
ward himself, when they were such that they sntxt, 
however intended, conduce to lus great object. Sose 
preached Christ of envy, and stnfe, and conteouoe. 
aupposing to add afflictions to his bonds ; but, says he, 
what theni notwithstanding every way, whether ra 
pretence or truth, Christ is preached — ike iking^ Uself 
IS done, — and I therein rejoice, yea, and will rejoice. 
This is the high stj^le and the great scale of ambi- 
tion and policy, which will not let a good cause lo$e 
the advantage of any thing that may have unwitticgTr 
pronounced its name, though without the genuine ^ir«t 
to serve it ; and which assumes as something gained 
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>r it, all things that in their leading efiect advance it, 
otwithstanding any offeneive rabordinate aim of their 
ction. He who it to this degree devoted to the cause, 
lay triumphantly say to those who are doing what ne- 
essarily advances it, but on a principle unamicable to 
im, — I am far more pleased by what you are in point 
f fact conthbntinff, whatever be the temper, to the 
reat object which I am intent upon, than it is possible 
>r you to aggrieve me by letting me perceive that you 
rould not be sorry for the frustration of my schemes 
nd exertions for its service. 

We revert but for one moment to the review of past 
imes. We aid that long after the brilliant show of 
alent, and the creation of literary supplies for the na- 
ional use, in the early part of the last century, the de- 
ilorable mental condition of the people remained in no 
'ery great degree altered. To look on that bright and 
lumptuous displsy, regarded as in connexion with the 
lubsequent state of the popular cultivation, is like going 
rat from some magnificent apartment, with its lustres 
nusic, refections, snd aasemolsge of elegant person- 
iges, into the gloom and fog and cold of a winter night, 
>eset too by shivering[ beggars. 

Take a lew hours, indulgence in the literary luxuries 
>f Addison and Pope, and then turn to some authentic 
>lain representation of the attainments and habits of 
;he mass of the people, at the time when Whitefield 
uid Wesley commenced their invasion of the barbarous 
:ommunity. But the benevolent reader, (or let him 
>e a patriotically proud one,) ia quite reluctant to re- 
rognize hb country, his celebrated Christian nation, 
:he most enlightened in the world, in a populace for 
;he far greater part as perfectly estranged from the page 
>f knowledge as if printing, or even letters, hsd never 
leen invented ; the younper psrt finding their supreme 
delieht in rou^ frohc anu savage sports, the old sink- 
ing down into impenetrable stup^action with the decline 
sf the vital principle. 

If he would please himself with the courage, and a 
rertain natural rudimental good sense, which are ac- 
knowledged to have characterized the people, he has 
:o observe these beset and befooled by a multitude of 
:he most contemptible superstitions, — contemptible 
sot only for their stnpid absurdity, but slso ss hav- 
ng in general nothing of that pensive, lofty, and poet- 
ical character, which superstition itself is capable of 
Msuming, and did assume in the northommost part of 
the island. 

As to religion, there is no hazard in saying, that sev- 
eral millions of them had no farther notion of it than 
that it was an oceasional, or in the opinion of perhaps 
one in twenty, a regular at^ndance at church, hardly 
taking into the account that they were to be taught any 
thing there. And what iMri they taught ! The state 
of their notions would be, so to speak, brought out, it 
would be made apparent what they were taught or not 
taught, when so strung and general asensation was 
produced by the irruption among them of the two re- 
formers just named, proclaiming, as they both did, not^ 
withstanding their considerable difference, the grand 
principles which the venerable reformers, so called by 
eminence, had made the very essence of the national 
creed. And, bearing with them this quslity of a test, 
which would prove, by the manner of their reception, 
the nature of popular Christianity, how were these men 
received \ Why, on account ut their doctrine, fully as 
much as of the zeal with which they promulgated it, 
they were generally received with as complete an im- 
pressiob of novelty and outlandishness, as any of our 
voyagers and travellers of discovery have been by the 
barbarous tribes who had never before seen civilized 
man, or as the Spaniards on their arrival in Mexico or 
Peru. They might, as the voyagers have done, ex- 
perience every local difference of moral temperament, 
from that which hailed them with acclamations, to that 
which went off in a volley of mud and brickbats ; but 



through all these varieties of greetings, there was a 
strong sense of something novel and passing strange in 
what they proclsimed as religion. * Thou bringest cer- 
tsin strange things to our ears,* was an expression not 
uttered more fully in the meaning of the words by any 
hearer of an apostle, preaching in a heathen city. And to 
many of the auditors, it was a matter of nearly as much 
difficulty as it would to an inquisitive hesthen, and re- 
quired as new a posture of the mind, to obtain a clear 
view of the evangelical doctrines, thopgh they were the 
very same which had been held forth by the fathers and 
martyrs of the English church. 

We have alludra to the violence, which sometimes 
encountered the endeavour to restore these doctrines to 
the knowledge and faith of the people. And if any one 
should have thought that, in the descriptions we have 
been giving, too frequent and willing use has been 
made of the epithet ' barbarous,* and similsr words, ss 
if we could have a perverse pleasure in demdinff oar 
nation, we should request him to select for himself the 
appropriate terms for estimating that state of the peo- 
ple, in point of sense snd decency, to say nothing of 
religion, which could admit of such a thii^ as the fol- 
lowmg becoming a fact, in their history ; namely that, 
in a vast number of instances and places, where some 
person, unexceptionable in character as far as known, 
and sometimes well known to be of undeniable worth, 
has attempted to address a number of the inhabitants, 
under a roof or under the sky, on whst it imported them 
beyond all things in the world to know and consider, a 
multitude has rushed together shouting and howling, 
raving and cursing, and accompanying, in many of the 
instances, their ferocious cries snd yeUs with loathsome 
or dangerous missiles ; dragging or driving the proach- 
er from hia humble stand, foroinff him, and the few thst 
wished to encourage and hear nim, to flee for their 
lives sometimes not without serious injury before they 
could escape. And these savage tumults have, in 
many cases, been well understood to be instigated or 
abetted by persons, whose a<|vantage of superior con 
dition in hfe, or even express vocation to instruct the 
people better, has been infamously lent in defence of the 
perpetraton sgainst shame, or remorse, or l^gal punish- 
ment, for the outrage. 

Hiere would be no hazard, we believe, in affirming, 
that since Wesley and Whitefield began the conflict 
with the heathenism of the country, there have been in 
it hundreds of occurrences answering in substance to 
this description. From any one, therefore, who should 
be inchued to accuse us of harsh language, we mar 
well repeat the demand in what terms, he would think 
he gave the true character of a mental and moral condi- 
tion, manifested in such explosions of obstreperous sar- 
age violence aa the Christian missionaries among 
eastern 'idolaters never have tha slightest cause to ap- 
prehend. These occurrences were so far from uncom- 
mon half a century back, that they might fairly be taken 
as symptoms pf a habitual state, x et the good and 
zealous men whose lot it was to be, in various places, 
thus set upon by a furious rabble of many hundreds, the 
foremost of them active in direct violence, and the rest 
venting their ferocious deliffht in a hideous blending of 
ribaldry and execration, of joking and cursing, were 
taxed with a csnting hypocrisy, or a fanatical madness, 
for speaking of the prevailing ignorance and barbarism 
in terms equivalent to our sentence from the prophet, 
* The people are destroyed for lack of knowledge,* and 
deploring thst the existing institutions were utterly in- 
efficient for any revolution in this empire of darkness. 
But those, whom direct danger could not deter from re- 
newing and indefinitely repeating such attempts at aU 
hazar£, were little likely to be appalled by these con- 
tumelies of speech. They might have laughed at the 
persons so abusing them, and said, * Now really you are 
mconsiderately wasting your labour. Don't you know, 
that on the score of uis same business we have so** 
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ihe batterjr of stones, bricks, mnd the contents 
ti iht ditch t- And is it possible you should think, 
Fe can mnch care for the force of mere words, 
and fineen, after that 1 Albeit the opprobrious 
have all the coarse violence of a proud rich pro- 
floeCor, or the more highly inspirited tone of invective 
learnt in a college, they are quite another kind of thing 
to be the mark for, than such assailments as have come 
from the brawny arms of some of your peasants.* It 
is gratifying to see thus ezempU6ed, in tne endurance 
«f evil for a good cause, the effect of that provision in 
oar nature for economizing the expense of feeling through 
liiiich the encountering of the greater reducea the less 
to insignificance. 

That our descriptive observations do not eza^rente 
the popular ignorance, with its natural concommitants, 
as prevailing at the middle, and down far beyond the 
mi&Ie, of Sie last century, many of the elderly and 
middle-aged persons among us can readily confirm from 
what they remember of the testimony of their immedi- 
ate ancestors, some of them perhaps not very long re- 
moved from the world. It will easily be recollected 
what pictures they eave, of the moral scene spread over 
the country when they were young. They could con- 
Toy lively images of the situations in which the vulgar 
notions and manners had their free display, by repre- 
senting the assemblages, and the cast of communica- 
tion, at fairs, revels, and other rendezvoas of amuse- 
ment, or in the field of rural employment, or on the vil- 
lage green, or in front of the mechanic's shop. They 
eoold recount various anecdotes characteristic of the 
times ; and repeat short dialogues, or single sayings, 
which expressed the very essence of what was to Uio 
population of the township or province, instead of law 
and prophets, or aages or apostles. They could de- 
scribe bow free from all sense of shame whole families 
would seem to be, from grandsires down to the third 
rode reckless generation, for not being able to read ; 
and how well content, when there was some one indi- 
vidual in the neighbourhood who could read an adver- 
tisement, or balkd, or last dying speech of a malefac- 
tor, (or the benefit of the rest. They could describe 
the awful desolation of the land, with respect to any 
enlightening and impressive religious instruction in the 
pbces of worship, and what wretched and delusive no- 
tions of religion such of them as cared to pay any atten- 
tion at all to ita public observances, were permitted and 
aiithorized« by their appointed spiritual guides, to carry 
with them to their last hour ; at which hour, some ce- 
remonial form was to be a passport to heaven. A little 
bread and wine, under an ecclesiastical designation, and 
with the recital of some sentences regarded much in 
the nature of an incantation, — and all was safe ! The 
sinner expiring believed so, and the sinners surviving 
were allowed to form their plan of life on a calculation 
of the same final resource.* 

* The form of an address to an auditorr, reuined thui fijr 
and Mill farther on in the original composition of these obaerra- 
tiona, (conformably to the purpose for which they had first been 
ipedKaced and used,) it is so expressly marked in the paragraph 
which here immediately follows, that it cannot well be modified 
to fall without awkwanlneas into the course of the composition 
in its present more general character. In a note it may be read 
or passed by. It stands thua : 

' Some of you can hardly fall to be, at this moment, recollect- 
iof dascripiions which you may have heard given by persons of 
the preceding generation, of the rondhion, as they couid remem« 
bar It, of the people of some districts in the neighbourhood of 
this city, (Bristol.) In those accounts they described some of 
the persons and leagues of per4>na, of local notoriety, whoae 
daring and address nre them the precedence in an uncivilized 
community: relate(f incidental rencouniers and conversatlona 
wHh individuals of the inhahiunu ; and detailed the circura- 
aiancsa of some formidable affray, or some mischievous or faul 
violence coromiiled against strangers passing through the coun* 
try. And perhafM it was told tn what manner religion itself and 
iis teachers were received by them, when it was begun to Ue in- 
troduced, in a form abaoluiety new to them, by those its worthy 
champions who could set at nought abuse and danger when an 
attempt was tn be made to rescue men*8 aotils. Such of you as 
have the clearest remembrance of these recitals by contempo< 
miss and obssrvers of ihs facta, wiU acknowledge that no gao- 
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Thua the past age hie left, «■ 
mediate tradition, an image of its 
of the generation now themaelves giumue^ eci 
and there, indeed, there lingers, losi^ aficr ui 
ture of the great company to wfaach ht Monyrt . j: 
cient who retains in some dci^iee this ns^ 2sr-^- 
ly from the reality, as having becoine of an a^ \ ^ 
at the work), and take a share in its sctzviues. !.*«". i 
middle of the laat century. It migliibe an ecfirr^^ 
of considerable though rather meUncliolT aun< _ 
person visiting many psrts of the Isml. to pot s '<»- 
sition, in each place, for a day or two, the ok x:i 
ful of the memoriea of the most nszxstive citr^ 
people, for the materials from which to fam mt^ e<=^ 
of the mental and moral state of the msin bod' t d 
inhabitants, of town or country, in the poiod of *si 
they themselves saw the latter psit, and rut: i^ 
many recoUectiona of what their progeniton u&^ \ 
the former. With the removal of these pen«ci a 
imaffe of that age, in its most vivid Hghne a oa aes ^ 
mind, will become extinct. It will soon, thsc^sr. i 
no otherwise to be acquired than from wnttn z-r-j^ 
rials. 

But if we could have it placed bef(»re the otBol--^ 
in all the luminouaness of a aupemstiusl siancr^a^ 
are we sure we should not have the niorti&:«*. ^ i 
perceiving that the change, from thstcood/Sioc cr'?-.\ 
lar attainments and habits to the present, has ben -? 
in » humiliating proportion to the ostenaible saKK£ I 
the advantages, which we are apt to be ehtet/ :: ' 
counting as the boast and happiness of a later a^ 
we had not thia mortifying impression, if on t:.« ni 
trary, the people of the present times, thus brocr* * "' 
comparison, appeared so much lees ignorant and cris^'- 
as 8 moderate efficacy of their greater sd^ataH 
would have rendered them, then, it is c^nts. * 
should behold those former people presented zi-' 
darker chaiacter than we have been depictirj 
what must that moral condition have been, it '■ 
wone than the present by any thing near the d:^^'' 
of a tolerably fair improvement of the additionai i-*' 
latterly afforded 1 If it has taken so much to oul 
present generation but what it is, what mu9t {h«f '- 
been to whom as means, and in whom aa cifect, ^< -^ 
was wanting! 

The means wanting to the former gcneratioiE?.*-*- 
that have sprung into existence for the latter, mx^> 
briefly named. There has been a vast exlcnsioa of^ 
^stem of preaching, by the classes of Christiaa^ 'J^ 
arose under th^ influence of the happy innotaooi » 
Whitefield and Weslejr, but especially by the fo>e^ 
of the latter; a connexion of Christians which, («^-' 
many of us differ materially from their thcologicii te^* 
and while we may attribute to them eome ceruio nfit 
icum too much of ambition in capacity of a reli^*-' 
body, combined with a good deal too much teodecct* 
servility to power in capacity of citizens, also a ^ 
portion more than ia defev^vely necessary of tbe i* 
maclitish quality, as toward oiUct •»r'-t« of dissw^ 
and some exemplification of the dithculi) o( j^'^'^ 
combining temperance and zeal in religioua ^^^^ 
we must acknowledge to be doing incalculable e()»^ 
the nation, more go^ probably than any other i? i^ 
denomination. We may add, the progressive ^"^ 
of a serious zealous evangelical ministry in the c^ 
lished church, and the rapid eztenaion of thedisea^ 
worship and teaching. 

eral terms can aggravate or equal the wildneas aadg<(>(i^ 
of the acene, In which an ignorance, neariy as profooo^**^ 
thing we can well imasine In tbe centre or Afrka. hiai<*i^ 
mate cflect, in the cherishing, leains loosa. •ndj;imxfjH*r 
the active propensities td evil, and that with a reaivkabK|lT 
advantage of system and compact. The depraved "P^*^ VL 
population, aatng with auch a collectiveneas of forcf. nu^^l 
aajd to constitute a great moral steam>engine of iniQ*''^'! 
fancied analogy between the then state of the ailod Id ^"^ 
trict, and the now conspicuous mechanical appcarao^^* 
nay warrant such a metaphor.' 
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?he«e being things of directly religioiu operation, it 
saps might seem for m moment questionable whether 
y are more than very partially to the purpose, in an 
meration of the agencies for banishing the ignorance 
;hc community. But we hardly need to say, that 
i religioa, besides that it ts knowledge, of the most 
tortant order, in whaterer degrae it occopiea the un- 
standinff, is a marvellous improver of the temte of 
educated persons, by creating in them a habit of se- 
is thought, which has in many instances been seen 
liave the effect of making them appear to have ac- 
red, in the space of a very few years, double the 
Asure of intellectual faculty they had ever shown 



our nation, antecedently to the creation of this modtta 
comprehensive economy of so manv influences and 
means, for awakening tbem to something of an infctllU 
gent existence. 



ore. 



And then there have been the diversified causes sod 
Mdients, contributing to the increase of knowledge 
lOng the people in a mode less specifically directed to 
i religious effect. There was the grand novelty of 
inday schools, which conferred immense benefit 
smsclves, and encouraged instead of superceding the 
*mation of other schoou. There was a larac produc- 
in and circulation of tracts, which showed how well 
tcrtainment mi^t be made, by the proper hands, to 
bscivo moral an^ religious instruction without lessen- 
^ its seriousness, and which will remain a monument 
the talent, knowledge, and benevolence, of that dis- 
iiruished benefactor of her country and age, Mn. H. 
ore, perhaps even pre-eminent above h^ many ex- 
'llent works in a higher strain. Later iasues of tracts, 
t different forms of composition, to the amount almost 
r an mundation, have solicited millions of thoughtless 
>ing9 to begin to think. The enormous flight of pe- 
0(iical miscellancies, and of newspspcrs, must be taken 
I both the indication and |he cause thst hundreds of 
lousands of persons were ^ving some attention to the 
latters of general infonnation, where their grandfathera 
rere, during the intervala of time allowed by their em- 
loyments. prating, brawling, aleeping, or drinking, the 
ours away. 

When we come down to a comparatively recent 
ime, we see the bible * going up on the breadth of the 
md ;* schools, of a construction, devised as in rivalry 
f the multiplied forces in the finest mechsnical mven- 
ions, in a hopeful progress toward general adoption ; 
nd an extensive practice, by the mstrumentality of 
oissionary and other benevolent institutions, of render- 
ng familiar to conuaon knowledge a great number of 
ioch interesting and important Acts, in the state of 
aher countries snd our own, as would formerly have 
)een far beyond the sphere of ordinary information. 

The statement would be aignally deficient, if we 
>mitted to observe, that the proidigious commotion in 
!he poUtical world, during a third part of a century, haa 
oeen a grand cause, in whatever proportion it may be 
judged that the attendant evil has balanced againat the 
^d, of any obaervable risins of the popular mind from 
Its former stagnation. In all time there has not been a 
rombination of events with principles that has, within 
lo short a period, atirred to the very bottom the mind 
of so vast a portion of the race. The mighty spirit of 
the commotion has not only agitated men's passions 
and tempera, but through these, ^nd with all the force 
of these, haa reached their opinions. 

But reverting to the account of minor and more ape- 
cific instrumentslity, in our own country, we may add, 
that for a good many 3rean pest, there has been a moat 
prolific inventiveneas in making ahnoet every sort of in- 
formation offer itself in brief, familiar, and attractive 
'forms, adapted to youth or to adult ignorance ; ao that 
knowledge, which was formerly a thing to bo searched 
and dug for, * aa for hid treasures,' haa seemed at laat 
beginning to effloresce through the soriiice of the 
ground on all aidea of us. And, now, when we have 
put all these things together, we may well pause to in- 
dulge again our wonder what could liave been the men- 
tal situation of the inferior orden, the great m^^jority of 



CHAPTER ir. 

VASIOnS ILLUSTBATIONS OW TBS EVILS ATTBNBAaT OH 
AH imSDUCaTBD 8TAVB OF A PBOFLl. 

BKonoif I. 

Bt^adtUtum of the lower dan ehoum ly contraet wUk 
something better within that claee iUelf, 

The gloomv review of the past, howerer, may here 
be terminated. And how happy were it, if here also 
terminated the prevalence of that which makea it so 
gloomy, if all these later multiplied means for forming 
a more enlightened race, were seen to have had so 
much success, that, with respect to the people of our 
country, the prophet's expression, which led us into the 
train of description, might here be dismissed as a mere 
sentence of history. But we are compelled to see how 
slow is the progrees of mankind toward thus rendering 
obsolete any of the darker lines of the sacred book. 
So completely, so desperately, had the whole popular 
body and being been pervaded by the stupifying power 
of the long reign of ignorance, — with such heavy reluct- 
ance, at the beat, doea the human mind open ita eyes to 
admit light, — and so incommensurate as vet, even on 
the supposition of its having much less of this reluct- 
ance, nas been in quantity the whole new supply of 
means for a happy change, — ^that we have still before 
na a most melancholy spectacle. 

Even that proportion of beneficial effect which actu- 
ally has resulted from this new crestion and co-opera- 
tion of means, but serves to bring out to view, in mora 
ungracious manifestation, the ignorance and debase 
ment, still obviously constituting the character of im- 
mensely the greater part of the population of our land ; 
as a dreary waste is made to k>ok still more dreary by 
the little inroads of cultivation and beauty in its hoUowa, 
and the faint advances of an unwonted green upon its 
borden. The degradation of the lower class is the 
most forcibly illustrated, as seen in contrast with some- 
thing better within that class itself. It is not with the 
great literati and philoaophers, that men would ever 
think of compariM the untutored rastics, snd labouren 
m handicraft. Tie two elaases were as antipodes of 
the moral worid, and could not be kept in sight both at 
once. They w^re regarded as hsvmg their respective 
places in the system, as formed for quite different modes 
of moral subsistence, as hsrdly required on the one side, 
or permitted on the other, to recognize in each other a 
common nature ; as being, in abort, under an allotment 
which rendered it idle to speculate on any expedients 
for ^eir approximation, or to reeret, that no slight hum- 
ble participation could be afforded to the one clasa, of 
that in the fiilness of which the other deems itself 
to verify the nobleness of the rational nsture. But 
now, when such a humble participation Aa« been afford- 
ed, a description of people has been formed, eontiguotts 
to the multitude, or rather intermingled with them ; and 
it is between this improved portion and the general 
crowd, that the grievoua contrast ariaes. It certainly 
were ridiculous enough to fix on a labouring man and 
hia family,* and affect to deplore that he is doomed not 
to behold the dopUis and heights of science, not to ex- 
patiate over the wide field of history, not to luxuriate 
among the delighta, refinementa, and infinite divenitiee 
of literature ; and that hia family are not growing up in 
a training to every high accomplishment, after the pat- 
tern of some neighbourin|{ fanuly, favoured by fortune^ 
and perheps unusual abihty combined with the h^ghMI 
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cnltivBtbii in those at their head. Bat it is a quite 
difieTOiit thing to take this man and his frmily, nnable 
perhaps, holh himself and they, eren to read, and there- 
fan snnk in all the debaaement of ignorance, — and 
compare them with another man and family in the same 
sphere of life, bat who have received the utmost im- 
provement within the reach of that aitoation, and leamt 
to set the proper valae on the advantage ; who often 
enmloy the leisare hour in reading, (sometimes socially 
ina with intenningled converse,) such instructive and 
innocently cntertaming things as they can procure, are 
detached from constant and chosen aociety with the 
absolute vulsar, have acquired much of the decorums of 
life, can take some mtelligent interest in the great 
events of the world, and are prevented, by what they 
read and hear, from forgettii^ that there is another 
world. It is, we repeat, after thus seeing what may, 
and in particular instances does exist, in annmble con* 
dition, that we are con^Ued to re^^ard as an absolutely 
bonrible spectacle the still prevaibng atate of our na- 
tional population. 

Hie k^ef display which we would attempt, in several 
of the most prominent particulara, of the evila of an un- 
edocated atate of the people, is not to be regarded as 
pecaliarl|^ and exclusively a representation of the popu- 
lar condition in this coantry, as if meant precisely as a 
poitnit. But a general description of what is naturally 
inseparable from prevailing i^norancJe in the national 
multitude will necesssrily be, m substance, a picture of 
our people ; and it is chiefly from what is too conspicu- 
ous among them, and our specific iUustrations will be 
taken. 

The subject is to the last degree unattractive. It is 
totslly unsusceptible of that something psrt^king of 
magnificence in the display, which so readily, thou^ 
nuschievously, throws itself over some of the forms in 
which depravitr and miseiy make a pre^ of mankind. 
Nor does it afford an^ thing of that wild and pictur- 
esque character, in which some of the fantastic shapes 
of pagan superstition array themselves to our view. 
The representation, too, wmle it displays degradation 
and wretchedness in one whole class, reflects ungraci- 
ously, at least by implication, on other classes who may 
be supposed to look at the spectacle. And also, the 
whole matter of the exhibition must have the disadvan- 
tage, as to arresting attention, of being mere obvious 
frets plain to the view of whoever looks around him. 
But indeed, ought it not to be so much the better, 
when we are pl«iding for a certain mode of benevolent 
teertion, that every one can see, and that no one can 
deny, the ssd realitj of all that forms the object and 
imposes the duty, of that exertion 1 

Look, then, at the neglected ignorant class in their 
childhood and youth. One of the most obvious cir- 
oomstances ia, that there is not formed in their minds 
■ay thingof the nature of an estimate of the life before 
them. The human being shoald, as early as possible, 
have fixed within him a notion of what he is m exist- 
ence for, of what the life before him is for. It ought 
to be among the chief of the things which he early be- 
comes aware of, that the course of activity he is be- 
ginning should have a leading principle of direction, 
some predominant aim, a general ana comprehensive 
poipose, paramount to the divers particular objects he 
mav pursue. It should be as much in his settled ap- 
prekension as the necessity of his having an employ- 
ment in order to live, that there is something it imports 
him to be, which he will not become, merely by passing 
firom one day into another, by eating, growing taller 
and stronger, seizing what share he can of noisy sport, 
and performing appointed portions of work ; and that 
fiof to be, that which it is so imports him to be, will of 
necessity be to be worthless ana miserable. 

We are not entertaining the extravagant fancy of the 
possibility, except in some rare instances of premature 
ftow^itfahiessy of tnnuqg inward into deep habitual 



reflection, the spirit that natntallj goes ootwsid, istba 
vivscions, active, carelesa beinn, when we aoeit ^ 
it is possible to teach many of tliem with a ^mtti 
success, in very juvenile yesn,.to mpynh toA and idc 
such s principle. We have many timee seen tbi q- 
emplified in hcL We have feimd some of thes tf^ 
pearing apprized that Itfeu for aamtetkimg as < tkm, 
and that, to answer that general porpoee, a moe n 
cession of interests and activitiea, escfa engaged ia ^ 
his own sske, will not suffice. Tbey oonM cmao 
hend, that the multiplicity of intersato and actiritne 
detail^ instead of bong allowed, withoot plao tf »e- 
vading principle, to conatitate and be that geoen} ye- 
pose, were to be things selected and regulated ia ree 
ence and amenableness to it By the comprekssii 
and presiding object, we do xufA rigoroudy and eic> 
sively meanSie reUgiona concern, (thou^ tfaat is at 
moat oasential thing in it,) but the combinaiioQ 0/ 1£ 
those interests and attainmenta, for the sake of «iia 
it is worth while to have the sctivitias of life dopm 
into s system, mstead of being left to casoaky. Tx 
scheme will hear toward ultimate felicity; botwiiiH 
take large account of what iato be atteiopledandbapii 
for in tlua lifo. 

Now, we no more expect to find my each ido«t 
presiding purpose of lire, than we do the prefomife 
philoso^cal reflection, m the minds of the ooedeeaM 
children and youth. They think nothing at all ahn 
their existence snd life in any moral reference wbtcfc 
They know no good that is to have been eodovef •£ 
a rational rather than a brute natare, ezcepdng ik 
thus they have the privilege of tormenting broies *a 
impunity. They think nothing ahont what tbef fte 
become, and very little about what aball become of :k« 
There is nothing tfaat tells them of the rdatioc&ia 
good and evil, ofprosent things with future asd /es& 
ones. The whole enei]^ of their moral and inicuc 
tual nature goea out aa m brute instinct on nroscoiai^^ 
jects, to m^e the most they can of them tat^es^ 
ment, taking the chance for whatever may be vs- 
They are left totally devoid even of the thoacfat. i^ 
what they are doing ia the beginnii^ of a li/e; ^ 
whole faculty is en g ro ss ed in the «£»ing of it; ^ 
whether it sisnify anjr thing to the next ensuing la? 
of life, or to Uie last, is ss forngn to anj caJcnhtis'' 
theirs, as the idea of reading tlwir deetmy in tbe ftui 
Not only, Uierefore, is there an ontiie preclosioa foe 
their muids of the faintest hint of a monitioo, lb( M 
should live for the grand final object poiflled to k; 
reliffion, but ahx>, for the most part, of all caoadxi» 
of the attainment of a reputable condition aodcbiwiff 
m life. The creature of ao manjr lacnlties, voA v» 
ing on an endless career, ia aeen in the pradicaiaeota 
snatching, as its utmost reach of pufpose, at ti» i^ 
amusements and vices of each passing day ; vai cotfV 
ita privationa and tasks, and often also the ihai«>" 
those privationa, and the exactora of thoae tisU 

When these are grown up into the mass of ei^ 
population, what wm it be, aa far as their quality sw 
go toward constituting the quality of the wtma ^ ^ 
It will be, to that extent, iost a continoation of w 
ignorance, debaaement, ana miaeiy, so coaspicsoai* 
the bulk of the people now. And to vAo/ extt^- 
Calculate that from the unquestionable foct, tint ^ 
dreda of thousanda of the human beings in our ^ 
between the ages, say, of e^ht and aixteen, aretttM 
hour thus abamloned to go forwaid into Ufo at na^ 
as to the use they ahall make of it,— -(ii^ indeed, ite^ 
be said to be at random, when there is strong ^'^^^'^ 
and temptation to evil, and no diacipline to good.] 
Looking at thia proportion, does any one tbioV^ 
wfll be, on the whole, wisdom and vntoe eooaghi^ 
community to render thia black inluaioa inpsicBf>^ 
or innoxioua 1 

But are we accoimting it abadlutoly mcritibla d^ 
the sequel must be ia Iml proportiea to thii }f^ 
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be evnj dung tint diii f«et iknaUgm, ud 
mi l«ad to, — IS vre flhooM bahdld ^saans ciiried 
lown in « mjghtf txinent, wImtb dl raterpontkNi n 
npoasfble, or as Um Tuks look st die p r o gr e s s of s 
onllientkm or a pbgoe ! It is in order to * finstnle 
be tokens* of sqcti mebncholj divinatioB, to anest 
omethingof what adeatmctifepoiver isin thesct.of 
snying awaj, to make tlie evil apixit find, in tlw next 
itagesofhismoich, tkat, all his enlisted lioet have not 
oUowed him, and to ^nell somewhat of the triomph of 
in boaaC, *mj name is Lsffion, for we are manj ;* — 
t is for this mat the 6iend» of impnrremeBt, -and of 
unkind, are called npon for efibitsbejood those whicli 
fe requisite for maintainixig, in its present extent of 
ipemtion, the srstem of ezpedieHls, for 
lefon it be too hte, the jet joathfol Hibe. 
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Another dbvioae circmnstanoe in die state of die 
ntaoriit class is, thst ther are abandoned, in a direct 
nqnuified manner, to seek their chief good in sensoal 
;ratification. TIm veiy nainiw scope to which their 
ondition limits them m the poisnit of this, will not 
recent ita being to diem the most desirable thiog in 
xistence, since for snj odier mode of happiness dieir 
cope is nanower stifl. By the ym consdtntion of 
be haman natoie, the mind seems half to beloi^ to 
be senaes, it is so akat within them, afiected br them, 
ependent on them, and impotent but throqgh their 
ledium. And while, bj this necessary hdd which 
iiey have on what would call ttsdf a apiiitual beii^, 
bey absolotelj will engross to themselves, as of dear 
i^^t, a large diare of its interest and exercise they wall 
trive to possess themselves of the other half too. And 
ley win have it, if it has not been carsfolly otherwise 
(aimed and pre-occupied. And when die senses have 
lus usurped the whole mind for their service, how vriU 
OQ set any of it back! Tiy, if too w^ whedier this 
I a Uiing so easy to be done. Fl^esent to the minds, 
9 engrossed wiui the desires of the senses, that their 
tain action is bat in these desires and the consideration 
ow to fulfil them, — offer to their view noUer objects, 
rhich are sppropriate to the spiritual being, «id ob- 
srve whether that being prompdy abows a sensibility to 
le worthier objects, as cop^enial to its nature, and, ob- 
Bquioos to the new attraction, disengages itself from 
'hat has wholly sbsoibed it 

Nor would we require that the experiment be made by 
resenting aomething of a precisely rel^ous natunk to 
rhich th^ is an innate aversion for reUgion^s own 
ike separately firom its beii^ an inteOectoal thing, — 
a aversion even thouffh the mental faculties be cdti- 
ated. It msy be made widi something diat oo^t to 
Mwe power to please the mind ss simply a beiqg of in- 
dligence, imagination, and aenUment, a pleasure which 
lay not be altogedier foreign, in some of its modes, 

> the senses tMmselv^ ; as when, for instance, it is 

> be imparted hj somethiqg fine, or grand in the 
atural world, or m the worka of art Let this refined 
olicitation be addressed to the crossly uncultivated, in 
ompetition with some low indiulgence, wiUi the means 
>r exsmple, of gluttony and inebriadon. See how the 
abjects of your experiment, (intellectaal and moral 
atures, though they are,) answer to these respecUve 
fiered grstifications. Observe how these mora digni- 
ted attracdves encounter and overpower the meaner, 
nd reclaim the usurped debased ^irit Or rather, 
bsenre whether they can avail, for more than an in> 
tant, so much as to divide its attention. But indeed 
na can foresee 
beUoB. 
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Yet Ail adjB^yion to eenwaiity, beyond all 
tioBof woidiier modeaand —J — f M nf m tB Hc sl^ does 
sllogslher refbsB lo admit of sooie dhrinon and di ie>- 
sioDof the vn|nfeeliqgs, in fovonr of some things of 
a more mentsldnraeter, provided they be vice. Ama 
so neghacted in his youth that hs csn haidly apall tba 
namea of Alexander, Cawai;og Bonaparte, eaay foel th* 
stroiy jnTitHnwit of ambition. Thi^ instssd of lais- 
iqg him, may only propel him forwaid, so to ipesk* on 
tlm levd of hia debased condition and aocistf, and it is 
a fovoorahle sapposition that makea him *the bei(t 
wiestkr on tlm green,* or a manfol pnjjpfist; for it is 
pobable lus gnnd deCgfaft may be, to mdajge hansalf 
m sn oppreasTte inaoleni arrogance toward sneh as am 
onable to maintain a strife wim Inm on tsnna of foir li- 
vafay, BBafci^g his will dm kir to all fdnm ho can J 
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the result 80 well, that jTOU mayapare 
kn conld voa deon it to bo or the 



of occasional competition and swpeiiaa 
the^easoresof crod^ ; a flagrant cha 
erally, of nncnltivateadcigraded human 
vfhero die whole commnnity consists of sodi, as in bar- 
barous and savage tribes, and where they form a hiy 
portion of it, ss in dus country. It ii hardly sMim 
vdifle to put in words, the sdmowledsmsat of the obvi- 
oos and odious &ct, that a coQsiderame ahare of owntal 
attainment ia sometimes inefficient to exdiigush due 
infernal principle of human tature, by Vfhich It ia grati- 
fying to vritoees and inflict sufleiin^ even e apa i a t ai y 
from any promoting of reveqge. iJl of na have seen 
examples of this inefficiency. But why do we rqgsid 
them as peculiariy hateful, and bnmd them with the aMM* 
inteoaereprobatkm, but fccauc it ia judged the foir and 
natural tendency cf mental cultivation to repnss that 
principle, insomuch that a supaaai^g vindence of d^ 
pravity is evinced by the foilure of that diK ri pKiie to 
moduce this efiect t But then, thmk of thatdieri|dinii 
beii^ afanoet vrinllT vrithheid, sodnt die ordinary, and 
die extraordinary, degreee of din execrable pie|wnaity 
may go into action in dieir unmitigated oaalignity. 
And such a oonsequeoce of the sbsence of tint die- 
», is manifest in ths lower portion of our seltes- 
commnnity ; notwithstandiiy adiminntion, whiA 
the progresa of education and religion has effe ct ed, in 
certain-of the onoe most fevouiite and coatomarr pne- 
dcea of cruelty. Theae very practices, nevertodesab 
still keep their ground in some of the more b eat heniA 
parts of the countrf ; and if it were poaaihle, diat the 
more improved notions and taste of the mote lespecta* 
Ue classes could admit of anjrcoantenanoe being jnvcn 
to their revival, in diemore civilixed parte, it wwud bo 
found that even there too large a poiUoo of dm people 
ia, to thia hour, left in a diepoeition vriiich wonkl v^d- 
come the return of savage exhibitionB. It may be, that 
some of the most atrodooa farms and degrees of crael^ 
would hardly please the greater number of them ; for 
there have beoi faiatances in which an Eq^^iah popu- 
lace 4188 shown indisnadon at extreme and imnocMslefli- 
ed perpetrations of ttiis kind, even to the extent of era- 
dly reveogmg them, ^ihspa not many would be d^ 
lil^ted wiSh such acenea as diose which, m die Ffeet 
dc GrvM, used to be a giadfieation to a muUitode of 
alliankaofdiePsriaians. But how many odiooa feet% 
characteristie of our people^ havo oome under ofwj 
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Wf» hn not tem mmiefOD* instances of die delist 

"* slnrh sdvcntsge is taken of weakness or simplici- 
If , to pi acU se apon them some sly mischief, or inflict 
aoow open mortification ; and of the nnrepresaed glee 
with which mar spectators can witneaa or ahet the 
valice t And if, in soeh a case, an indignant obserrer 
has hssaided a remark or expostalation to any of them, 
the feD stsre, and the qaicU j socceeding langh and re- 
tort of bmlal scorn, hu thrown open to his revohinff 
tight the state of the recess within, where the moru 
sentiments are ; and shown how much the {m^ceptions 
and notions had been indebted to the cares of ttie in- 
stractor. Coold he help thinking what waa deserved 
somewhere, by indiridoaU or by the local community 
collectiTely, for suffering a being to mw np to quite 
or nearly the complete dunensions and features of man- 
hood, with so Tile a thing in it in substitution for what 
a aoul should be 1 We need not remaik, what errery 
one has ntrticed, how much the Tulgar are amused by 
seeing vexatious or mjurious incidents, (if only not 
quite disastrous or tragical ones,) befalling persons 
against whom they can luve no resentment ; how fero- 
cioua often their temper and means of revenge when 
they have causes of resentment ; or how intensely de- 
lighted, in company, it is true, with many that are cal- 
led their betters, in beholding se?eral of their fellow- 
taiortals, whether in anger or athletic competition, cov- 
ering each other with bruises, deformity uid blood. 

Onr institutions, however, protect, in some consider- 
able degree, man against man, as being framed in a 
knowledge of what would else become of the commu- 
nity. But observe a moment what are the dispositions 
of the vulgar as induIjTed, and with little preventive in- 
terference of those institutions, on the inferior animals. 
To a large proportion of the class it is, in their youth at 
least, one of the most vivid exhilaration to witness the 
terrors and anguish of living beings. If there is heard 
at a distance a howl that ^kes you as almost infernal, 
one of your first conjectures in explanation would be, 
that a company of rationale may be witnessing the 
writhings, agonies and cries, of some animal struggling 
for escape or for life, while it is suflerinff the mfliction, 
peihaps, of stones and kicks, or the ap^cation of Uie 
more directly fatal instruments of violence. If you 
hear in the clamour a sudden burst of fiercer exultation, 
vou will surmise that just then the deadly blow or stab 
nas been given. There is hardly an animal on the whole 
face of the country, of size enough, and enough within 
reach, to be a sufficient object of attention, t^t would 
not be persecuted to death if no consideration of own- 
ership mterposed. The children of the uncultivated 
families are allowed, without a check, to exerciae and 
improve the hateful disposition, on flies, young birds, 
and other feeble and harmlesa creaturea ; and uey are 
actually encouraged to do it on what, under the denom- 
ination of vermin, are represented in the formal charac- 
ter of enemies, almost m such a sense as if a moral 
responsibility attached to them, and they were therefore 
not only to be destroyed as a nuiaance, but deserving 
to be punished as ofienders. 

The destruction of sympathy, with the conseouent 
carelessness of inflicting pain, combined inseparably, aa 
this will probably always be, with the love or inflicting 
ft, must be confirmed by the horrid spectacle of slaugl^ 
ter all over the land ; a spectacle aought for gratifica- 
tion by the children and youth of the lower order ; and 
h many places so publicly exhibited that they cannot 
well avoia seeing it, and its savage preliminarv circum- 
stances, sometimes directly wanton aggravations, per- 
haps in diabolic revenge of a struggle to resist or escape. 
Horrid, we call it because it is the infliction, on millions 
of sentient and innocent creatures everv year, in what 
calls itself a humane and Christian nation, of anguiah 
~ * "tly unnecessary to the purpose. And it is a flag- 
nonour to such a country, and to the'class that 
. by rank, and formally, by official power, have 
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presided over its economy, one 
that so hideous a Cu:t should 
remember to have heard, have 
authoritative interference. Aa 
amount of soflcrin^ inflicted on onkoowa »V*^fffiv> i 
creaturea, dying m slow anguish, wiacn then 6cj 
might be without pain as bemg instantxaeoQa, & li 
counted no deformity in the social syaleiB, do tacoar-i 
ity with the national profeaakm of a rebgioa of «t^l 
the essence is charity and mercy, notbiiw^to st^Iit j 
polish, or offend the refinement, of what vnH be •«rs: ^ 
\j asserted to be, in its higher portiooa. m cae-etoj^ v | 
civih'zed and humanized commnnitr. Frvcx>-^ ui 
well protected poli^ and refinement, and bomanrr. s:i 
Christian civilization ! to which it is a martef c: t^] 
indiflerence to know, that in the neigfaboosiiood o:' iir:] 
abode, in whatever part of the whSe cotmtir z tj\ 
be, those torturea of butchery are, miBecessarJT. _i 
flicted, which could not be actnally witnessed b* xi 
sons in whom the pretension to these fine qxu'sj** i 
any thing better toan afifoctation, witlioat niidra:; 
sensations of hmror. 

They are known to be inflicted, and jet this a i "^ 
fle not worth an effort toward innovation on inTr:^4.'i 
custom, on the part of the influential cla«soe ; icto-i 
be far more worthily intent on changin|x the faaSi: I 
a dress, or possibly Rome new refinemeot in the c •'» 
ery of the dead bodies of the victims. It is a rrv-' 
far below legislative attention : while thepojrers d t 
finition are exhausted under the stupendous accui 
tion of regulations and interdictions for the good • ?:• 
of society. So hardened may the moral seou a . 
community be by universal and continual custoc:. '^ 
we are perfectly aware these very remarks vi>-7ll rn^^S' 
the ridicule of many ; and provoke it not at alJ t!if i^ 
that not one man of them can deny, or affect to dfin 
that the manner of the practice referred to stee-ls c 
depraves, to a dreadful aegree, a vast number uf z* 
human beings immediately employed in it, and, i> • 
apectacle, powerfully contributes to confirm, in a q^" 
greater number, exactly that which it is, by emi!!£s>T 
the object of moral tuition to counteract — mes's ij- 
position to make light of all sufTerini^ but their o^t 

Now this one thinCt exactly this one dispoeitoc • 
the grand principle of moral depravity on earth,— tii 
not caring for what is endured by other beings that >.<• 
made liaUe \o suffer. Estrangement from the saprcD' 
goodness, indeed, is the primary cause ; but tbii nr 
uinff, this not caring for the sufferinga of other beis|* 
is me substantial practical essence of the iniqj?' 
which forms the curse and blast of this wretched wo:f: 
And yet, we repeat it, a civilized and Christian oa*^> 
feels not the slightest self-displacencyi for its sfioi«nr 
a certain unhappy but necessary part in the ecooomrii 
the world tn be executed, (by preference to a haimksi 
method,) in i manner which probably does more to cor- 
roborate in le vulgar class this essential principi^ « 
depravity, tl. .n all the expedienta of amehoratioa tt 
applied are doing to expel it. 

Were it not vain and absurd to muse on sttpp» 
able new principles in the constitution of the moral sp- 
tem, there is one that we might have been tempted if 
wish for, namely, that of all suffering unnecefganlif vii 
wilfully inflicted by man on any class of sentieot ei- 
istence, a bitter intimation and participation oiigbt k 
conveyed to him through a mysterious law of wx^ 
enforcing an avenging sympathy in severe proporuoo 
to that suffering, on ail the men, be where they migtit. 
who were really accountable for its being inflicted 

AAer children and youth are trained to bebotd vitk 
something worse than hardened indiflTerence, with i 
feeling oistimulant amusement, the sufferings of ctn- 
tures dying for the service of man, it is do woodef i 
they are barbaioua in their treatment of those that wf^ 
him by their life. And in fact nothing is more obrioos 
as a prevailing, if we may not say general ahominanaD, 
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l»n the cruel habits of the lower class toward the la- 
oaring animals placed within their power. Of what- 
ver quality and condition those animals may be, they 
ave experienced enouch of human nature ; but gener- 
Ily its diabolic disposition is the most fully exercised 
•n those that have b€|Bn already the greatest sufferers. 
Meeting, wherever we go, with some of these starred, 
hused, exhausted figures, we shall not unfrequently meet 
vith also another figure accompanying them, — ^that of 
» ruffian, young or old, who with a visage of rage, and 
ccents of heU, in wrecking his utmost malevolence 
tn a wretched victim for beme slow in performing, or 
inite failing to perform, what me excess of loading, and 
•erhaps the feebleness of old age, have rendered diffi- 
v\t or absolutely impracticable ; or for shrinking from 
ffort, to be made by a pressure on bleeding sores, or 
or loosing the right direction through blindness, and 
hat occasioned by hardship or savage violence. Many 
»f the exacters of animal labour really seem to resent 
t as a kind of presumption and insult to the slave, that 
t should be any thing else than a machine, ^at the liv- 
ng being should betray under its toils that it suffers, 
hat it is pained, weary, or reluctant. And if, b^ out- 
ageous abuse, it should be excited to some manifesta- 
ioQ of resentment, that is a crime for which the suffer- 
er would be likely to incur such a fury and repetition 
>f blows and lacerations, as to die on me spot, but for 
in interfering admonition of interest against destroying^ 
« much property, and losing so much service. When 
hat service has utterly exhausted, often before the 
erm of old age, the strength of those wretched ani- 
nals, there awaits many of them a last short stage of 
itill more remorseless cruelty, that in which it is be- 
some a doubtful thing whether the utmost efforts to 
vhich the emaciated disease sinking frame can be forc- 
id by violence, are worth the trouble of that violence, 
he delays and accidents, and the expense of the scanty 
mpply of subsistence. As they must at all events 
rery soon perish, it has ceased to be of any material 
:onscquence, on the score of interest, how grossly they 
nay be abused ; and their tormentors seem delighted 
vith this release* from all restraint on their dispositions. 
Those dispositions, as indulged in some mstfinces, 
vhcn the miserable creatures are formally consigned 
o be destroyed, cannot be much exceeded by any tning 
vc can attribute to fiends. Some horrible exemplifi- 
rations were adduced, not as single casual circum- 
itances, but as usual practices, by a patriotic senator 
iome years since, in endeavouring to obtain a legisla- 
tive enactment in mitigation of the sufferings of the 
3rute tribes. The design vanished td nothing in the 
louse of commons, under the effect of argument and 
ridicule from a person distinguished for intiulectual cul- 
tivation ; whose resistance was not only against that 
specific measure, but avowedly against the principle it- 
self on which any measure of the same tendency could 
ever be founded.* 

If some advocate for things as they are in the lower 
classes, should be inclined to interpose here with a re- 
iiark, that after such a reference, we have little right to 
ascribe to those classes, as if it were peculiarly one of 
their characteristics, the insensibility to tne sufferings 
of the brute creation, and to number it fonnally among 
the results of the * lack of knowledge,* we can only re- 
ply, that however those of higher order may explode 
any attempt to make the most efficient authority of the 
nation bear reprcssively upon the evil, and however it 
inay in other ways be abetted by them, it is, at any 
f&te, in those inferior classes chiefly that the actual 
perpetrators of it are found. It is not a little to say in 
favour of cultivation, that it generally renders those 
who have the benefitof it incapable of practising, Mem- 
««/ee«, those cruelties which they are, indeed, far too 
little sensible how much they may be virtually counte- 

* Lortl Erakine't memonbla BUI, uiumpbantlj aoouied by iha 
"to Mr. Windbam. 



nancing, by some thinffs which they doi, andaometbuMi 
which they omit or renise to do. ^ ' 



SECTION TV 

Uneducated peraone haw vaguCj limited, umteady, «m( 
often perocKfed notions of right and wrong. 

If we did not trust to be indulged in an exemption, in 
a course of observations on such a subject, from any 
rigorous enforcement of the laws of order, we ought to 
have put nearer the beginning of these illustrations, 
from notorious iact, of the state of an uneducated peo- 
ple, that obvious characteristic — a rude, limited, un- 
steady, and often perverted, sense of right and wrong 
in general. 
I ft is curious to look into a lam volume of religioaa 
casuistiy, for instance Bishop Taylor's Duetor IhiH- 
tantium, and reflect what a conscience disciplined in 
the highest degree might be, and then observe what 
this regulator of the soul actually is where there has 
been any dicipline of reason at all ; and where there is 
no deep religious sentiment to rectify the perceptions, 
in the absence of an accurate intellectual discrimina- 
tion of things. This sentiment being wanting, dispo- 
sitions and conduct will not be taken account of accord- 
ing to the distinction between holiness and sin ; and ia 
the absence of instructed understanding, they connot 
be brought to the test of the distinguishing law between 
propriety and turpitude ; nor estimated upon any moral 
and comprehensive notion of utility, llie evidence of 
all this is thick and close around us ; so that eveiy 
serious observer has been struck and almost shocked to 
observe, in what a very small degree conscience is % 
necessary attribute of the human creature ; and how 
nearly a non-entity the whole system of moral princi- 
ples may bo, as to any recognition of it by an unadapt- 
ed spirit. While that system is of a substance venta- 
ble and eternal, and stands forth in its exceeding breadth, 
marked with the strongest characters and prominence, 
it comes before these persons with hardly a shadow*! 
virtue and reality, except in a few things of the gross- 
est bulk, if we may so express it ; their conscience 
having little sense of its vocation as respecting the evil 
of any thing done, or questioned whetner to be done, 
in matters short of very palpable and flagrant iniquity. 
It is therefore probable, Uiey have considerably pro- 
tracted exemptions from any interference of conscience 
at all ; it is certain that they experience no such perti- 
nacious attendance of it, as to leel habitually a ni),oni- 
tory intimation, that without great thought and care 
they will inevitably do something wrong. But what may 
we judge and presage of the moral fortunes of a sojourn- 
er, of naturally corrupt propensity, in this, bad world, 
who is not haunted, even to a degree of alarm, by this 
monitoxy sense, through ever^ day of his lifel 

As he moves hither and thither on the scene, he has 
his perception of what is existing and passing on it ; 
there are continually meeting his senses numberless 
moving and stationary objects ; and among the latter 
there are many forms of limitation and interdiction ; 
there are high walls, and gates, and fences, and bricks 
of torrents and firecipices ; in short, an order of things 
on all sides siffiiifying to him, with more or less of me- 
nsce, — ^Thus hx and no farther. And he is in a gene- 
ral way obsequious to this arrangement. We do not 
ordinarily expect to see him carelessly violating the 
most decidea of the artificial lines of warning-off, nor 
daring across those dreadful ones of nature. But the 
while, as he is nearly destitute of that faculty of the 
soul which would perceive, (analogously to the effect 
of coming in contact with something charged with that 
element which causes the lightning,) the awful inter- 
ceptive lines of that other arrangement which he is ih 
the midst of as a subject of the laws of Ood, we bu# 
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tenca, which is tho moral pexBon, genuine and com- 
B ; the thoufffats, imaginations, Tolitiona ; the mo- 
B» projects, aeliberations, devices ; the indul^nce 
he ideas of what the^ cannot or dare not practKally 
ize, — all this, me haye reason to believe, passes 
rly exempted from jurtsdic^n, even of that feeble 
undecisive kind which nuty occasionally attempt a 
e interference with their actions. The^ do indeed 
ri such notice of the qnahty of these things within, 

be aware that some of them are not tabe disclosed 
hnir communications ; which prudential caution has 
course little to do with conscience, when tho things 
withheld are internally cherished in perfect disregaid 
:he omniscient observer, and with hardly the faintest, 
nition that the essence of the guilt is the same, with 
J a difference in degree, in intending or deliberately 
tiring an evil, and, in acting it. 

[i is not natural obtuseness of mental faculty that vre 
t attributing all this while, to the uneducated class of 
r people, in thus exposii^ the deplorable defective- 
BS of their discernment between right and wrong. If 
were, there might arise somewhat of the consohtion 
brded in contemplating some of the very lowest of 
i savage tribes of mankmd, by the idea that such oat- 
Bts of the rational natare must stand very nearly di- 
aled of accountableness, throu^ absolute natural 
int of mind. But in the barbarians of our country 
> shall oilen observe a very competent, and now ana 
an an abundant share of native sense. We may see 
evinced in respect to the very questions of morality^ 

cases where they are quite compelled, as will occa- 
>naUy happen, to feel themselves brouflht within the 
•(rnizance of some plain principle of mstinction be* 
rem right and wronff. In such cases we have wit- 
sssed a sharpness and activity of intolleet which have 
[cited almost our sdmiration. What contrivance of 
ic option, and artful evasion. What dexterity of quib- 
e, and captioua objection, and. petty sophistry. What 
gilant observance how the plea in justification takes 
lect, and address in changing it if they perceive it is 
3t the right one. What quickness to avail themselves 
r any mistake, or apparent concession in the examiner 
r reprover. What readiness of resource for reply or 
ibterfuge. What copious rhetoric in exaggeration of 
le cause which tempted to do wrong, or the mat 
ood hoped to be effected by the little deviation from 
le right — a good surely enough to excuse so trifling an 
npropriety. What facility of placing between them- 
elves and the censure, the recollected example of soma 
ood man who has been ' overtaken in a fault.' 

Here is mind, afler all, we have been prompted to 
xclaim ; mind educating itself to evil, in default of 
hat discipline which should have educated it to good, 
low much of the wisdom of evil, (if we may be al- 
owed the expression,) there is faculty enou^ in the 
leglected corrupt popular mass of this nation to attain, 
»y the exercise into which the individual's mind is car- 
ied by its own bad impulse, with the advantage too of 

1 most extensive co-operation. And bow ireely the 
idvantage has slways been conceeded to each of these 
lelf-improvers in depraved sense, that he should have as 
^at a number as he could desire of associates and 
co-operators ; that no attempt should be made, in a 
strenuous manner, on a large scsle, to diminish the im- 
monse tribe! Multitudes beyond calculation, have 
been, through every period, abandoned to this destruc- 
tive process of self>eaucation, and to assist one another 
in it. Where then has been that character of parental 
guardianship, which seems to be ascribed when poets, 
orators, ana pitriots, are inspired with tropes, and talk 
of En^and and hei children 1 This imperial matron 
of their ihetoric seems to have little cared how much 
ahe might be disgraced in the larger portion of her pro- 
geny, or bow little cause they might have to all eter- 
nity to remember her with gratitude. She baa had far 
olMr coDeam about theiii» and employisent for tham. 



than that of their hang taught the value of their spb^ 
itual nature, and carerally trained to be enli^tened^ 
good, and happy. Laws against crime, it ia true, aha 
haa enacted for them in great plenty. She haa also 
maintained puUic sabbath obeervancea to remind them 
of religion, of which observancea the reading of % 
book of sports waa, at one period, Ions after her adop- 
tion of the reformation in reugion, an iiidispensable part* 
But ahe might plainly aee what all thia did not accom- 
plish. It was a glarmg fact before her eyea, that a vast 
number of her diildren were brought up in a mental 
rudenees akin to that of Muscovite boors. Sb» had 
most ample resources indeed for supplying the reme- 
dy ; but, provided that the productions of Uie soil and 
the workshop were duly forthcoming, she thought it of 
no consequence, it should seem, that the operativo 
hands belonged to degraded minds. And then, too, as 
at all times, lier lofty ambition deatined a good propor- 
tion of them to the consumption of mtftial servtcOp^ 
she perhaps judged that the leas they were trained to' 
think, the more fit they might be to be actuated me- 
chanically, as an instrument of blind impetuous forca. 
Or perhaps she thought it would be rather an inconaia- 
tency, to be making much of the inner existence of a 
thin^ which was to be so unceremoniously cut or dashed 
to pieces. And besides, a certain meaauro of instruo- 
tion to think, especially if consisting, in a cnnaiderabla 
part, of the inculcation of religion, might have dona 
something to disturb that Mahomedan notion, which . 
she was by no means desirous to expel fron» her fleeta 
and armiea, that death for ' king and country* clean off 
all accounts for sin. 



SECTION V. 

General effeete of the vfont of knowledge tn a enmmm 
m/y, ttnd the facility with iohich a vacant mM 
receives wrong tmpreenona. 

Let us direct our attention a little while to the al^ 
facts of the privation of knowledge, aa they may ba 
seen displayed in the several parta of the economy of 
life, in tne uneducated portion of the community. Ob- 
serve those people in their daily occupationa. None of 
us need to be told that of the prodisious diversity of 
manual employmenta, some consist o^ or include, op^ 
rationa of such minuteness or complexity, and ao modi 
demanding nicety, arrangement, or combination, as to 
necessitate the constant snd almost entire attention of 
the mind ; nor that neariy all of them must laauira ila 
full attention at times, at particular stages, coanga^ 
and adjustments, of the work. We give this its fbdl 
weight, in prevention of any extravagant notion of bow 
mudi it is possible to think of other things during dm 
working time. It is however to be recollected, that 
persons of a class superior to the numerous one wa 
nave in view, take the chief share in the departmanta 
of operation which require the most of mental effort,— 
those which demand extreme precision, or inventiva 
contrivance, or taste, or seientinc skill. We may alao 
take into the account of the allotment of employmenta 
to the uncultivated multitude, how much facility ii 
acquired by habit, how much use there is of inatm- 
mental mechanism, (the grand exempter from tha r^ 
aponsibility, that would ue on the mind,) and how 
merely general and very slight an attention is exacted, in 
the ordinary course of some of the oecupstbns. Thaaa 
Uiings being considered, we may venture perhaps toaa- 
sume, on an average of those employments, that tha 
persons engaged in them might be, as much at least aa 
one third part of the time, without detriment to tha 
manual performance, giving the thoughts to other 
things with attention enough for intereat and improvo- 
ment. This is particularly true of the planar parta of 
the labours of sgriculture. 

But aa tha case at pfaaent iai \hM ilaaa baoon 
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uehta would often recur to these subjects, in those 
Tients and hours when the manual occupation can, 
) actually will, be prosecuted with but uttle of ez- 
<(ive attention. Slight incidents, casual expressions, 
•lid sometimes suggest these subjects ; by associa- 
n they would suggest one snother. The mere re- 
ion of a some what cultivated spirit against invadinff 
mess, might recal some of the more amusing and 
ling ones ; and they would fall like a gleam of sun- 
ne on the imagination. An emotion cm conscience, 
elf-re6ection, an occuring question of duty a moni- 
y sensation of defective health, would sometimes 
int to the serious and solemn ones. The mind might 
js go a great way, to recreate or profit itself, and, on- 
ming back again, find all safe in the process of the 
Id or the loom. The man would thus come from 
v'se processes with more than the bare earnings to set 
ainst the fatigue. There would thus be scattered 
mo appearances to entertain, and some sources and 
oductions to refresh, over what were else a dead and 
.rren flat of existence. 

There is no romancing in all this ; we have known 
stances of its verification to a very pleasing and ex- 
nplary extent. We have beard persons of the class 
question tell of the exhilarating imaginations, or so- 
inn reflections, which, through the reminiscences of 
hat they had read in youth or more advanced yeara, 
id visited their minds ; and put them as it were in 
ommunication for a while with diversified, remo^, and 
■leva ted objects, while in their humble emplovments 
nder the open sky or the domestic roof. And is not 
Kis, (if it be true, after all, that the intellectual immor- 
al nature is by emphasis the man,) is not this vastly 
tetter than that this mind should lie uesrly as dormant, 
luring the labourer*s hours of business, as his attendant 
>f the canine species shall be sometimes seen to do in 
:he comer of the field where he is at work 1 

But perhaps it will be said, that the minds of the un- 
::ultivated order are not generally in this state of utter 
inanity during their common employments ; but are often 
iwake and busy enough in recollections, fancies, pro- 
jects, and the tempers appropriate ; and that they abun- 
dantly show this when they stop sometimes in their 
work to talk ; or talk as they are proceeding in it. So 
much the stronger, we snswer, tne argument for sup- 
plying them with knowledge ; for it were better their 
mental being were sunk in lethargy, than busy among 
the imaged transactions, the wishes, and the schemings, 
which will be the most likely to occupy the faculties of 
persons abandoned to ignorance, vulgarity, and there- 
fore probably to vice. 

Wc may add to the representation, the manner in 
which they spend the part of their time not required to 
be devoted to the regular, nor to the occasional, exer- 
cise of their industry. It is too true that many of them 
may plead as they do, that excepting Sunday, the ut- 
most suspension of toil allowed tnem is little more than 
what, being caused by weariness, is absolutely needed 
for complete repose. This is particularly the case of 
the females, especislly those wno have the chief cares 
of the family. Nevertheless, it is within our constant 
observation that a considerable proportion of the men, 
a large one of the younger men, do in fact, include, for 
substance, their manual employments within such limits 
of time, as often to leave seveiml houn m the day to be 
spent nearly as the^r please. And in what manner, for 
tne most part, is tms precious time expended by those 
of no mental cultivation 1 It is very tnie, again, that in 
many departments of labour, a diligent exertion during 
even this limited space of the day, occasions such ado- 
oree of lassitude and heavineas as to render it almost 
mevitable, especially in certain seasons of the year, to 
surrender some moments of the spsre time, beyond 
what is necessary for taking the supports of life, to a 
kind of listless subsidence of all the powers, corporeal 
tad mental. Bat after all these allowancea folly con- 



ceded, a ^reat proportion of the class nnder contempla* 
tion have in some days several hours, and in the wholo 
six days of the week, on an average of the year, many 
houra, to be given, as they choose, to useful purposes 
or to waste ; and a^ain we ask, where the mina haa 
been left wasto how ts that time mostly expended ! 

If the persona are of a phlegmatic temperament, we 
shall often see them just simply annihilating those por- 
tions of time. They will for an hour, or for hours to- 
gether, if not disturbed by some cause from without, sit 
on a bench, or lie down on a bank of hillock, or lean on 
a wall, or fill the fire-side chair, yielded up to utter va- 
cancy and torpor, not asleep perhaps, but more exempt 
from mental excitement than if they were ; since the 
dreams, that would probably v^it their slumbers, would 
most certainly be a more livel) train of ideas than any 
they have awake. Of a piece with this, is the habit, 
among many of this order of people, of giving formally 
to sleep as much ss one-third part, sometimes consider- 
ably more, of the twenty-four hours. Certainly there 
is a mounful number of cases in which infirmity, care, 
fatigue, and the comfortlessness and penury of the hum- 
ble dwelling, effectually plead for a large allowance of 
this balm of oblivion. But very many surrender them- 
selves to this excess from destitution of any thing to 
keep their minds awake, especially in the evenings of 
the winter. What a contrast is here suggested to the 
imsgination of those who have read Dr. ilcnderaon's, 
and other recent descriptions, of the habits of the peo- 
ple of Iceland ! 

These, however, are their most harmless modes of 
wasting the time. For while we might think of the 
many hours merged by them in apathy and needless 
sleep, with a wish that those hours could be recovered 
to the account of their existence, we might well think 
with a wish that the hours could be struck out of it 
which they may sometimes give, instead, to conversa- 
tion ; in parties where ignorance, coarse vulgarity, and 
profaneness, are to support the dialogue on topics the 
most to their taste ; always mcluding, as the most wel- 
come to that taste, the depravities and scandals of the 
neighbourhood ; while all the reproach and ridicule, ex- 
pended with the warmest good will on those depravi- 
ties, have uniformly the atrange result, of making the 
censors the less disinclined themselves to practise Skem^ 
and only a little better instructed how to do it with im- 
punity. In many instances there is the sdditional nis- 
chief, that these assemblings for corrupt communication 
find their resort at the pubhc hbuse, where intemperance 
and ribaldry may season each other, if the pecuniary 
meana can be afforded, even at the cost of distress at 
home. But abort of this depravity, the worthlessnesa 
of the communications of a number of grossly ignorant 
beings is eaay to be imagined, besides that most of oa 
have been made judges of their quality by i.umberlesa 
occasions of unavoidably hearing samples of them. 

In the finer seasons of the year, much of these leisuro 
spaces of time can be expended out of doors ; and wa 
have still only to refer each one to his own observation 
of the account to which they are turned, in the lives of 
beings whose lot allows but so contracted a portion of 
time to be, at the best, applied directly to the highest 
purposes of life. Here the hater of all such schemes of 
improvement, sa would threaten to turn the lower or- 
der into what that hater may probably call Methodiats, 
in other words, into rational creatures and Chriatiana> 
comea in with a ready cant of humanity and commiser- 
ation. And why, he says, with an afifected indignation 
of philanthropy, why should not the poor creatures en- 
joy a little freab air and cheerful sunshine, and have a 
chance for keeping their health, confined as many of 
them are, for the greatest psrt of their time, in narrow 
squalid rooms, unwholesome shops, or one kind or other 
of dissgreeable places and employments 1 Very true^ 
we answer ; and why should they not be collected in 
groups by the road side, in readiness for any thing Um^ 
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in pusing, may forauh occuunia for grass joeularitj, 
practising some impeitiDence, or altering some jeering 
fcnniliiy, at the expense of persons going hj ; shooting 
with laughter at the effect of the spoil, and mspiriting 
it all with infernal imprecatioos t Or why ahoold they 
not form a little conventicle for cursing* bkspheming, 
and blackguard ob str e p e r oosneas in the street, aboot 
the entrance of one of tne hannts of intoxication ; where 
they are perfectly aafe from that far worse mischii^ of 
a gloomy fanaticism, with which they might have been 
■mitten if seduced to frequent the meetioMoiise twen- 
ty paces off? Or why shoold not the cmldren, grow- 
ing into the stage called Toath, be tamed loose tiiroagh 
the lanes, roads, and fields, to form a brawling impa- 
dent rabUe, trained fay Jieir association to every low 
Tice, and ambitiofuly • (nulating, in voice, vissge, snd 
mannera, the drabs and mfliansci'matnier growth! Or 
why should not the young men and women collect in 
dusters, or ranse about or beyoiid the ceaghbourhoodin 
bonds, for reve( frolic, snd sU kinds of coarse mirth, to 
come beck late at night to <|uanel with their wretched 
eiders, who perhsps envy them dieir capacity for such 
wild nities and stroDings, while rating them for their 
dunraerly habita ! We say, where can be the harm of 
•n thb ! What reasonable and benevolent man would 
dunk of making any objection to it t Reasonable and 
benevolent, — for these are qualities expressly bossted 
by the opposers of an in^voved education of the people, 
while in such opposition thev virtually avow their ap- 
probation of an that we have here deenibed. 

We have allowed most folly the plea of how little 
tfane, eemptruihelyt could be afforaed by the lower 
classes fiom their indispenssble employments to the 
concern of mental improvement ; and also thst of the 
fotigue consequent on them, and causing a tempoiaiy 
incapacity of effort in any other way. but here we see 
that, nevertheless, time, strength, and wakefrihiess, and 
spring and spirit for exertion, are found for a vast deal 
oif busy diversion. 

This is the maimer in which the ^re time of the 
week-days goes to waste, and wwse ; but the Sunday 
is vrelcomed as giving scope for the same things on a 
larger scale. It n very striking to consider, that seve- 
ral millions, we may safely assert, of our English peo- 
ple, come to what should be years of discretion, are 
■hnost completely exempt from any manner of con- 
■dence respectiitf this peventh part of time, not merely 
aa to any required consecratioo of it to religion, but as 
to its being under any claim or of any worth at all, 
otherwise &n fat amusement It is actually regarded 
by diem as a section of time for less under obligation 
ttan any other. Tbey take it as so absolutely at dieir 
free disposal, by a ri^ so exlusively vested in their 
taste and wfll, that a demand made even in behalf of 
ihfur own most in^iortsnt inteie^s is contenqptuonsly 
nneDed ss an intederence. If the idea occurs at aU 
Off claims which tb^ have heard that God shoold make 
on the hoars, it is dismissed with the thought that it re- 
ally cannot tigaiff to him how creatuieo condemned by 
Us sp po int mrat to tofl sD the rest of the week, may 
wall to spend this one dsy, on which the secular taak- 
■aster manmnifs them, and he, the spiritusl one, might 
■uicly do ss muoL An nnmense number pay no at- 
wfaatcvcr to any sort of rdigioos worsmp ; and 
of those thst do sflnd an hour to such sn 
do It either as a mode of amusement, or by 
w^ of taking a liceose of exemption from any forther 

to the manner m which tbey may 



fifce 10 spend the day. It is the natural consequence 
of all thai, tkat diere is asors folly, if not more crime, 
on this than on afl the other six daya to- 
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IVise favoured portiona of their tmttf interposed • 
regular and frequent intervals, vrith a mmik at die &• 
vine benediction upon them, mkht, witJiofii anf ^ 
proacb toward the ponctilioas and bonfcooome sivtesy 
m the manner of improving them vidiicfa some good ma 
in former times enaoined, be the menus of mflriwftg i 
degree of lig^t snd dignity over the iriiole aenesof tki: 
daya ; whereaa an umiap[uly laige number of those d 
our people who are now arrived near Che elooe of dui 
Im^ series, have to look beckon the Sondnya as hsnar 
been made, in a peculiar manner, tlie diabuawu si 
bape of their life. One of the most mrlsTirlioly ^ien 
in which a human being can be presented to na, is «&es 
we bdwld a man of perhaps seventy yean nonk ■ de 
groos stupidity of an almost total ignorance of d! lb 
moot momentous subjects, and re£ct that more tka 
three thbussnd Sundays have passed oyer kim, of wUi 
every hour successively kmi beat km /msc, since be 
came to an age of some natoral capacity for meoftal n- 
ercise. Perhapa some compassionate friend may hsti 
been plesdii^ m his behalf— Aka ! what Cfi p or tamt t, 
v^t time, has the poor mortal ever had T His fet on 
been to labour hard throo^ the week, throngfaoczt in- 
most his whole life. Yes, we answer, but he his he 
three thousand Sundaya ; what would noC even tk 
most moderate improvement of so immense a quaitfifr 
of time have done for him! But the ill-latcd ibbl 
(perhaps rejoins the commiseratiiig {deader,) had w 
advantages of education, had nothing in any seme <fe- 
aerving that name. Tliere, we rn»ly, yom strike da 
mark. SoiMlays are of no practical value, nor Nhkit 
nor the enlarged knowledge of the age, nor heaven ofc 
earth, to beingA brought up in estzangement from ii 
ri^t discipline of their minds. And therefore we m 
pteading for the schemes and institutions whidi wiEt oat 
let humsn beings be thus broo^t up. 

In so pleading, we can happdy appeal to a conspies- 
ona foot m evidence that the intellectual and re^gwai 
culture, in the introductoiy stsges of life, tends to te- 
cure that the persons so trained shall be, aAer they tn 
grown up, much man sensible thin the ancnltivalei 
of tho value of meana and opportunities, and more d» 
poeed to avail themselves of them. Ijook at the bb»' 
hers now attending, and with a deportment not mxsa^ 
able, public worship and instruction, aa compared with 
what the proportion if remembered or recoroBd to haw 
been half a century since, or any time previoos to tk 
neat exifertiona of benevolence, to aave the chfldra rf 
die inferior classes from preserving the likeness of lb 
mmds of their forefodierB. 

It can be teatified also, by persons whose obsena- 
tion hss been the looeest in the habit of following chi- 
dren and youth from me instruction of the adMMd issti- 
tutions into mature life, that in a gratifyioe number d 
iTiytM*c'MS they have been aeen pennanenUy retaiiui^ 
too much love of improvemei\t, and too much of tb« 
habit of an useful employment of their minds, to mk, 
in their oidmary daily cKcupationa, into that wretched 
inanity we were representing ; or to consume the bm 
intervals of time in the lisdessness, or wortUeas nib- 
ble, or vain sports, of which their nei^hboon fomi&Bd 
plenty of aian^e and temptation. 
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SECTION VL 



These representations have partly included, wkiS 
we may yet specify distincdy as one of the xaia^ 
effecU oi gross ignorance— « degraded etmU tfdmifU 
ecdety. 

That form of communitv is seen to have a pecdiir 
tendency to fall below the level of complacent and dig- 
nified aaoociation, and atraoi^y roqnirM the '— "^ 
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' eveiy pFeveBtive and cttrfectite caote. Human be- 
gs cannot be together wtthoni haTuig ciniBteiitly, 
Dugfa it may be somewhat iiidiatinctly, a ceitam cense 

ctaiming from one another womethmg meant and 
lited to please. This is fnOj recognised when strsn- 
srs fall into company lor a few hoars. The members 
' the dooiestic society jisTe each diis same feeling that 
le othfsrB shoold plesse them ; bat their psssing so 
ixj lai]ge a portion of their time together is sdveise to 
leir gifting whst they thas matually daim. To be 
irou^ so loQg a time maintaining a stod^ and efibrt 
I please one another, would be too long and costlr a 
ispenaion of thmr indiTidaa] wiDs, tastes, and ho- 
lora ; for to please each one himself, rather than otb- 
n, is the predominant pcincipte of human feeling after 
II. Hence the absence, in domestic society, of the 
ticntrvenees, the tone of civility, the hahita of httls 
Ofoceasions uid accommodationa, Tolontaiy and soper- 
umerary, which are obaenpable in the temporaiy inter* 
oarse of acquaintance, and, as we have said« of stran- 
era. Where the daim is peipetnal, each one seems 
compted by a natural impalse to a manner of deport- 
aent which has the angneknisness of ssiwiilii^ his 
reedom. 

And then consider, in so dose a kind of eommnnity, 
rhat near and intimate witnesses they sie of sU one 
inothiHr's ianlta, weaknesses, tenqiers, perversities ; of 
vhatever is ofieosiTe in manner, orunseemly in habit ; 
»f all the irksome, humiliatiiig, or eren lumcroas, dr- 
rumstances and situations. And slso, in this dose ss- 
ociation, the bad moods, the strifes, and reaentments, 
ire pressed into immediate lasting corrosive contact 
vith whatever shoold be the most Titd to social hiqipi- 
less. If there be, into the account, the wants, ami- 
sties, and vezaticms of sCTere poverty, they will gener* 
lily aggravate all thai is destructive to domaetfc com- 
Uacency and decorum. 

Now sdd poss ignorance to all dus, snd see what 
;be picture will be. How many lamilies we have seen 
where the parents were ody the older and stronger an- 
imals than their dutdren, vriiom they could tetth no- 
thing but the methods snd tssks of labour. They nstn- 
(ally could not be the mere compenions» for dtemate 
olav and quarrel, of their children, and were diaquali- 
lied by mentd ludeness to be their respected gusid- 
iua. ThoawofD iboot them tb<»e 70^ u.d ri«n» 
forma, containing the ineztingoishable principle wlnra 
was capable of entering qq an endless progression of 
wisdom, goodness, sndhappiness ; needii^ numberless 
suggestions, ezplsnations, admonitioBa, and brief rea- 
sorangs, snd a training to loDow the thooghta of written 
mstruction. But nothing of all this from the psrentsl 
mind. Their case was 9b hopelces fiir receivn^ this 
bosefit, ss the condition, for physicd nutriment, of in- 
6nls attemptiiwto draw it, (we have heard of so sflect- 
ing and moomral a fret,) from the breaat of a dead pa- 
rent These unhsppfy hesds of froulies no s es sa e d no 
lesources for en^^andoccuppn^. for at^DB^os- 
roctmff* uae voaneer mn 



mg and instroctu^ the younger mmds ; no 
lions of the most wonderfol objects, or nsnatives of 
the memorshle events, to set, for superior sttraetion, 
against the idle stories of the ne^hbooiliood ; no s»- 
semblsge of admirable ezamplea, from the sacred or 
other reooids of humsn character, to give a beautiful 
real form to viitQe snd ni^gioo, snd promote an aveisioa 
to base «'<*«iff * n** w^ 'p 

Requirement snd prohibition must be a part of the 
frmily economy, perpetually in operation of coarse ; 
snd in sodi ezamplea we have seen the frmily gorem- 
ment eierd w d, or attempted to be ezerdsed, in the 
rooghsst bsrestshspe of win and mmiace, with no i^iti- 
Inde or means of mparting to injunction and eeasurs 
a convincing and persuasive quality. Not that the sea- 
an ihoold allow their government to be placed on soch 
a ground, that, m every lUng they enforce or forbid, 
tbiy nq^ba Gable to Mva uir yaasoM doHimded by 



the chikbeni Far from it ; but at the same time, it 
ahoald not be obvious to the natnrsl shrewdness of the 
children that their domestic suthorities resUy kaoe no 
ressons better then an obstinate or ca^cious will, so 
thst they abould plainly perceive there la no reason for 
their submission but thie necessity imposed by their de- 
pendence. But this must ofren be the unfortunate caaa 
in soch frmilies. 

Now imsgine a week, month, or year, of the inter- 
course in vach a domestic society, the course of talk, 
the mutud mannns, and the pnwess of mind tad chsr- 
acter ; where there i» s sense of drudgery approaching 
to that of alavery, in the nnrdenting necessity of labour ; 
vriiere there is none of the interest of imparting know- 
ledge or recdving it, or of reciprocatinff knowled^ 
that has been impsrted snd received ; where there » 
not an acre, if we might envess it so. Of intellectnd 
space around them, cliear of the thick universd fog of 
ignorance ; where, especially, the luminaries of the 
spiritnd heaven, the attributes of the slmighty, the 
grand phenomenon of redeeming meditation, the sdema 
xeslitiee of a fotnre state and another worid, are totally 
obscured in thst shade ; where the consdence snd the 
diKiiminationsof duty sre doll snd indistinct, from the 
youngest to the ddest ; where there is no genuine re- 
spect felt or shown on the one side, nor election un- 
mixed with vulgar petulance and haTshness, ezpreaaed 
perhape in wicked imprecations, on the other ; where a 
mutual coarseness of manners snd Isi^gusge hss the ef- 
fect, without their being sware of it as a cause of de- 
basmg their worth in one another's esteem, sll round ; 
snd where, notwithstanding all, they absolutdy must 
pass a great ded of time together, to converse, and to 
displsy their dispodtioos toward one another, and ex- 
empli^ what the primary rdations of life are reduced 
to when divested of all that is to i^ve them dignity en- 
desrment, snd cooduciveness to Uie highest advantage 
of eziatence. 

Home has but little to plesse the younff memben of 
such a family, and a great ded to inske Uiem eager to 
escape out of the hoiue ; which is also a welcome lidr 
dance to the dder persons, when it is not in n«;Iect or 
refusd to perform the sUotments of Isbour. So littb 
is the feeling of a peacefd cordiality created amoitg 
them by their aeeing one another all within the habita- 
tion, that, not unfrequently, the pasaer-by may learn 
the fact of their collective number bdng there, from the 
sound of a low strife of miogled voices, some of them 
betraying youth replying in anger and contempt to ma- 
turity or age. It la wretched to see how ciarly this li- 
berty is boldly taken. As the children pereeive nothipg 
in the miwds of their perents thst should awe them in- 
to deference, the most important difference left between 
them ia that of phyded strength. The childrmi, if of 
hardy dispodtion, to which they sre perbsps trained ia 
battles with tiieir juvenile livaa, soon diowa certain de- 
gree of daring against this supnior strength. Andes the 
difference leseens» and by the time it has nesrly ceased, 
whst is so natnrd as that they diodld assume equality, in 
mannem and in foUowii^ their own will ; But equality 
*— T'^H where there should be subordinatioo, ineviubly 
invdvea contempt toward the par^againat whose claim 
it is ssserted. 

Therelstive condition of such parents ss they sink 
in old sge, is most deplorable. And all that has pre- 
ceded losds, by s nsturd course, to that consequence 
which we have sometimes beheld, with feelings empha- 
tically doomy,— the almost perfect mdifference with 
which Sie descendanta, and a few other near relatives^ 
of a poor old man of this clsas, wodd consign him to the 

Eive. A humsn being waa gone out of the world, a 
ing whom tb^ had Iwen near all their Uvea, some of 
them sustamed in their childhood by his Ubonn, and 
yet not one heart, at any one moment, folt the aenti- 

ment— I have lost They never could regard him 

vrith respect, and their miserahle edocatioa had noT 
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Cni^ thom Immanity eoooffk to regard him in his de- 
dmio^ 6mj% m to object <h pity. Some decency of 
attention wu peihape shown him, or pcrh^>s not, in 
his Ust hoois. His being become a dead, instead of a 
living man was a burden taken off; and the insensibi- 
lity and leritT, somewhat distmbcd and recessed at 
the sight o( mt expiring struggle, and of his being 
lowered into the grsTe, recoreied, by the day after his 
interment, if not on the very same evening, their ac- 
customed tone, never more to be interro{Hed by the 
effect of any thought of him. It is a very melancholy 
spectacle to tee an ignorant thoughtless father, sur- 
rounded by his untaught childreu, at the sight of whom 
our thought thus silently accosts him, The event which 
wilFtake you finally from among them, perhaps after 
forty or fifty years of hitercourse laith them. wiB leave 
no more impression on theif affections, than the cutting 
down of a decayed old tree in the neigfabouihood of 
your habitation. 

There are instances of rare occurrence, in which the 
dark and thoughtless spirit of the head of such a family 
is, late in life, far too late for their welfare, roused by 
an influence from heaven into earnest thoughtfulness 
and conscience. When the sue thus breaks out in 
radiance toward the close of his gloomy day, and when, 
m the ener^ of this new life, be puts forth the best 
eflbrts of his untaught soul to acquire a little divine 
knowledge, to be a Tamp to him in entering ere long 
the shades of death, with what bitter regrets he looks 
back to the period when a number of human beinga 
now scattered from him, and here and there pursuing 
their course in careless ignorance, were growing up 
under his roof, within his cnarge but hi utter estrange- 
ment from all discipline of wi^om. And most gladly 
would he lay down his life to make the impression, on 
the now harder state of their minds, which instruction 
might have been rendered efficacious to make upon 
them in that early season. 

Another thing is to be added, to this representation 
of the evils attendant on an uncultivated state of the 

nle, namely — that this mental rudeness puts them 
iedly out of communication with the superior and 
cultivated classes. It docs so to a degree most perni- 
cious to their own and the general welfare. Ii is of 
^at consequence to a nation, that whatever there is in 
It of dignity and refinement, of liberalized feeling and 
deportment, and of intelligence, should have its^ effect 
downward, through all the gradations of the ' social 
condition, even to the lowest. It is easy to conceive 
such an effect, so pervading them all, that there should 
be perceptible, in every class, a modification betraying 
a beneficent influence of those the most eminent and 
enlightened. But in order to this, the subordinate 
lanks must be in a certain degree in communication, on 
fevourable and amicable terms, with the higher. We 
have known individual instances of such a friendly ap- 
proximation, and of the benefit of it. Each reader may 
probably recollect an example, in the case of some man 
m humble sution, but who has had, (for his condition,) 
an excellent education ; having been well instructed and 
exercised in his youth in the elements of useful know- 
ledge ; having had good principles diligently inculcated 
upon him ; having subsequently instructed lumself, to the 
best of his verv confined means and opportunity, through 
a habit of reading ; and exhibiting in his manners all the 
decorums of a respectable human being. It has been 
seen, that such a man, has not found, m his superiors 
in station and attainment, any disposition to shun him ; 
and haa not felt in himself or his situation any reason 
why he should seek to shun them. He would occasion- 
ally fall into conversation with the wealthy and accom- 
plished proprietor, or the professional man of learning, 
m the ncignbourhood. Ho maintained toward them a 
modest deference, but yet with an honest freedom of 
avowing his opinion, and making his observations on 
the matters brought in question. Hia intelligent man- 
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ner of attending to what they waid, hm pcrfrct 
standing of the language nataraOy employed yi 
vated sense, the coiwidrrateness ead poiiDeeft 
replies, and the chastened indepeodeoee, just i= 
ing to the absence of serrility and mwkwarf li 
greatly pleased those pcraooa of supenOT' tank, c j| 
duced various friendly and osefbJ aJBLenuoa^. cz 
part, to him and his family. He axvl bis fax-* 
experienced a dirtet benefit of superior »eii»e, rr 
and good principle, in a humble ooodiuon ; *ipi 
put under a new resp ons ibflity to pteserve a clir* 
for those distinctions. Now think ai the laa^- 
advantage to society, if any thin^ ap^inMchis^ :: 
were the genera] sUte of social zeJatioa, bei»e*i 
lower and the higher orders. 

On the contrary, there is no mediam of rcn:;.;' 
commumcation between the clas«efl of higher roi J 
and endowment, and an ignorant coarse popclv- 
cept on occasion of giving orders or magisurj. 
bukes, the gentleman wiff never think of ace *t 
the clowns in his vicinity. They, on their part, tf' < 
siroua to avoid him ; excepting when any of total 
have a purpose to gain, by arresting his aitcciiL' 
an ungainly cringe ; or when some of those, iLi 
no "kind of dependence on him, are disposed 
his way with a look and strut of rudeness, to sbo^ 
little they care for him. The servility, and the 
dence, almost equally repress, in hint, all fnecd^ h. 
position toward a voluntary intercourse with the kja^ 
There is thus as complete a disso c iar i op bec^ect -i 
two orders, as mutual dislike, added to every usa;=^ 
ble dissimilarity, can create. And this broad. -Si .- 
cious separation, intercepts all modifying influeccr. .> 
might otnerwise have passed, from the intelltgt^acc . 
refinement of the one, upon the barbarism of i^ g- 

But there is, in human nature, a pertinaciou «i- - 
sition to work disadvantages, in one way cr od rr. ^ - 
privileges. The people, m being thus consignco s « 
low and alien ground, in relation to the culLiveu<i '^ 
of society, are put in possession, as it were, of a u -- 
tory of their own ; where they can give their iLsp." 
tion freer play, and act out their characters m -*-' 
own manner ; under none of the necessity or f«' 
which, had they occupied a ground where they =-• 
have been in communication with persons of »-f* • 
order, they would have fell of partially confon^i.^ > 
the tastes and manners of tho^c superiors. TbtT '^~ 
enjoy a great emancipation ; a degrading and pemx-b- 
one indeed, but one of which they are certam to L«ji> 
the full license. In all things and situations, it l« -.'^ 
of the first objects widi human beings, to verify cjpr:.- 
mentally the presumed extent of their liberty and p.^- 
lege. In this dissociation, the people are rid o» u* 
manv salutary restraints and incitements, which tii^r 
would have been made to fee], if on terms of frn-^ 
recognition with the respectable part of the commucur 
they have neither honour nor disgrsce, from that ^^aJ■ 
ter, to take into their account ; and this contributes *: 
extinguish all sense and care of respectability of cUne • 
ter, — a sense and caro which will never be maistir^c 
by any regard to one another*8 estimates, which IU7 
are far enough from holding in reverence : in tn.th tbsv 
is a kind of tacit mutual understanding among tht-% 
that, for the benefit of them all, they are systemauciJ^ 
to set aside all high notions and nice responsibilititi u' 
character and conduct. 

And what is the natural consequence of their bcr; 
thus abandoned to themselves, free from all the ak- 
ence they would have been under in a state of fncol'^ 
contiguity, if we may so express it, to the culti«ak<ii 
orders ! Times may have been, when the ^at nuss, 
thus detached, combined such a quietude with ihrir ig- 
norance, that they had none but submissive feeiiLfs 2. 
relation to their superiors, whose property, ^Iino^t. t&ct 
were inured to consider themselves : v*hen it never x- 
I currcd to them to make a question, why there fhotid 
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so vast a difference of condition between beings of 
'i same race, when there were never unfolded to their 
(w, the portentious possibilities included in the fact 

the immense superiority of numbers, and therefore 

the physical force, of the lower order as put in com- 
risen with the higher. But the times of this perfect, 
questioning, unmurmuring, succumbency, under the 
lual allotment, have passed away ; except in 8uchr»- 
3ns as the Russian empire, where they haye yet long 

continue. In the other pnncipal states of Europe, 
d especially in our own, the grossest ignorance of the 
ople has no where prevented them Jrom acquiring a 
Dse of their strengtn and importance ; with a certain 

conceived, but stimulant notion, of some change 
nich they think ought to take place m their condition, 
ow, indeed, should it have been possible, for any con- 
jerable proportion of them to remain unaware of this 
rength and importance, while the whole civilized world 
as shaken with a practical and tremendous contro- 
'.rsy, between the two grand opposed orders of soci- 
y, concerning their respective rights ; or that they 
lould not have taken a strong,. and, from the rudeness 
' their mental condition, a fierce interest, in the prin- 
ple and progress of the strife 1 And how should they 
ive failed to hear, that during this commotion, innu- 
merable persons from the lowest class, signalizing them- 
ilves by talent and daring, had taken, by main strength, 
le advantageous ground formerly deemed in a great 
leasure the peculiar right, as if by a law of nature of 
losc who held their claim in virtue of their nativity t 

The effect of all this is gone dnep into the minds, of 
real numbers who are not excited, in consequence, to 
ny worthy exertion for raising themselves, inoividually, 
"om their dej^ded condition, by the earnest improve- 
lent and application of their faculties and means. The 
ieling of many of them seems to be, that they must 
nd will sullenly abide by the ill-starred fate of their 
lass, till some great comprehensive alteration, in their 
ivour, shall absolve them from that bond of hostile 
sntiment, in which they make common cause against 
le superior orders ; an^ shall create a state of Uiings 
1 which it shall be worth while for the individual to 
lake an effort to raise himself. We can at best, (they 
eem to say,) but barely maintain, with the utmost dit- 
iculty, a miserable life ; and you talk to ua of cultiva- 
ion, of discipline, of moral respectability, of efforts to 
ome out from our degraded rank ! No, we ahall even 
tay where we are, tiU it is seen how the question is 
«ttled between the people of our sort, and those who 
vill have it that they are of a far worUiier kind. There 
nay then, perhaps, be some chance for such u we ; and 
f not, the less we are disturbed about improvement, 
usowledge, and all those things, the better, while we 
ixe bearing the heavy load a few yean, to die like those 
tefore us. 

We said they are banded in a hostile sentiment It 
8 true, that among such a degraded populace there is 
rery little kindness, or care for one anotoer's interests. 
Fhev all know too well what they all are not, to be 
nuch attached to one another. But it is infinitely ea- 
lier, for anv set of human beings, to maintain a com- 
nunity of reeling in hostiUty to something else, than in 
l)enevo1ence toward one another ; for here no sacrifice 
is required of any one*B self-interest. And it is certain, 
that the subordinate portions of society, in this and seve- 
ral other nations, have come to regard the occupants 
of the tracts of fertility and sunshine, the possessors of 
opulence, splendor, and luxury, with a deep settled 
systematic aversion, — to use the most moderate term ; 
with a disposition to contemplate in any other li^t than 
that of a calamity, an extensive downfall of the favor- 
ites of fortune, when a brooding imaffinatign figures 
such a thing as possible; and with but very slight 
hints, from conscience, of the iniquity of the most tu- 
multuary accompliahment of such a catastrophe. In a 
\ ord, 80 far from considering their own welfare as iden 



tified with the stability of the existing social order, they 
consider it as something that would spring from tlw 
ruin of that order. They have lost all that veneration 
by habit, partaking somewhat perhaps of the nature of 
a superstition, which had been protracted downward, 
though progressively attenuated with the lapse of time, 
from the feudal ages into the last century. They have 
quite lost, too, in this disastrous age, that sense of eoa^ 
petence, and possible well-being, which might haveiSkr- 
monized their feelings with a social economy under 
which they have enjoyed such a state. Whatever the 
actual economy may have of wisdom in its institutions, 
and of aplendor, and fulness of all good things, in some 
parts of its apportionment, they feel that what is allot- 
ted to most of ihem, in its arrangements, is pressing 
hardship, galling unremitting poverty. And while thus 
thrown loose from the former ties to the social order, 
their minds have not been seized upon to be put under 
the substitutional ones which sound instruction alone 
could impose. Wise instruction might have made them 
capable of understanding, how a considerable propor- 
tion of the evil may have been inevitable from uncon- 
trollable causes ; of admitting in their consciences that 
national calamities are visitations of divine judgment, 
of which they were to reflect whether they had not de- 
served a heavy share ; and of comprehending that, at 
all events, rancour, violence, and disorder, cannot be 
the way to alleviate any of the evils, but to aggravate 
them all. But, we repeat it, there are millions in this 
land, and if we include the neighboring island politic- 
ally united to it, many millions, who have received no 
instruction adequate, in the smallest degree, to coun- 
teract the natural effect of the distresses of their con- 
dition, or to create a new principle of adherence to the 
established order, in place of those which time and the 
innovation of opinions have worn out. 

Thus alienated, and thus not reclaimed, there is a 
large proportion of human atrength and feeling not in 
vital combination with the social system, but aloof from 
it, looking at it with * gloomy and mali^ regard,' in a 
«8tate progressive toward a fitness to he mipelled against 
it witn a dreadful shock, under the actuating energy of 
whatever daring powerful spirits might arise, intent on 
its demolition, and favoured by opportune conjunctures 
of circumstances. There have not been wanting exam- 
ples to show, with what fearful effect this hostiuty maif* 
come into action, in the crisis of the fate of a nation's an- 
cient system ; where this alienated portion of its own peo- 
ple, rushing in, have revenged upon it the neglect of their 
tuition ; that neglect which haa abandoned them to ao 
utter a * lack of knowledge,' that they really understood 
no better than to expect their own solid advantage in 

general havoc and disorder. But how bereft of sense 
le state too must be, that would thus Ui a multitude 
of its people grow up in a condition of mind to believe 
that the soverei^ expedient for their welfare is to be 
found in spoliation and destruction ! It might easily 
have comprehended, what it was reasonable to expect 
from the matured dispositions and strength, of sucn of 
its children as it abandoned to be nursed by the wolf. 

While this principle of ruin was working on, by a 
steady and natural process, this supposed infatuated 
state was, it is extremely possible, directing its chief 
care to maintain the splendor of a court, or to extort 
the means for prosecuting some object of vain and 
wicked ambition, some project of conquest and mili- 
tary glory. 



SECTION VII. 

Answer to a very common^ InU JuHU ahjecHon. Advan' 
tagts of a general diffusion of knowledge^ in coi^ 
nexion with'religionj illustrated. 

But there may be persons ready to asx here, whether 
it be so certain that giving the people of the lower or 
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der won knowledge, And diupeniog their laciUties, 
nHD leally tend -to the pmeei f a tion of good older. 
WooM not soeh iminoTement eUte them, to a most ex- 
tnTanat eattmite of their 01^ worth and importance ; 
and toerefiire rosolt in insoflfarable arrtwanoe, both in 
the indiTidnals and the chnst Would thejnot, on the 
•trength of it, be continaallj aaaoming to ait in judg- 
ment on the proceedings and claima of their betten, 
eten in the moet loftjr stationB ; and demanding their 
own pretended rights, with a troublesome and probablj 
tofbalent pertinacitft Would they not, since their 
improvement cannot from their condition in life, be 
hige and deep, be in just such a half-taught state, as 
would make them exactly fit to be wrought upon by all 
MctooTcnfly »A>>nmi, fieice ied^Lm,^>m^ 
and innoratorsl la it not, in short, too probable that, 
«nce an increaae of mental power is available to bad 
uses as well as flood, the rasolts would greatly pr^on- 
derste on the side of evil 1 

lliey would do well to put the objection in direct 
tenns, and say, Undemtanding is to be men's guide to 
right conduct, and therefore the less undeiatandmg they 
have, the more safe are we against their going wroog. 
But not to dwell on the sbsordity of denying, that the 
more mental light people have, Uie b^ter <|ualified, in 
that proportion, must tney be to discern their doty, nor 
on toe tendency of an argument, if such oo#stioos 
eontain one, vrhich goes to depreciate the desire of 
trutfi, and all that has been venerated as wisdom, and 
all literstnre, and divine revelation, and our rational 
nature itself, — not to in^t on this sbsurdity, we can 
most confidently answer fimn matter of fact It is 
proved by fact, that giving the people more knowledge 
and more sense, does not tend to ouorder and insnbw- 
dination ; does not excite them to impatience and ex- 
travagant claims; does not spoil them for the ordinary 
bdsiness of life, imposed by doty and necessity ; does 
not make them the dupes of knaves ; nor prompt them 
to seek the benefit of the improvement of their Acui- 
ties in turning knaves themselves. Employers can 
testify, from afl sides, that there is a striking general 
difference between those bred up in ignonnce and rudb 
Tulflarity, and those who have been trained throu^ the 
well ordered schools for the humble classes ; a differ- 
ence exceedingly in favour of the latter, who are found 
not only more apt at understanding and executing, but 
more decorous, more respectfol, more attentive to 01^ 
det8,%mora ready to see uid acknowledge the propriety 
of ^ood rpgulations, and more disposed to a practical ae- 
^escence in them ; fer less inclined to ebnety and low 
company ; and more to be depended on in point of hon- 
esty, m almost any part of the countir, where the ex- 
periment has been zealously prosecuted for a niodenite 
number of jears, a loiu; rraident observer can discern 
a modification in the character of the neighbouihood ; 
a mitigation of the former brutality of manners ; a less 
frequency of brawls and quarrels, and less tendency to 
draw together into rade riotous assemblages. There 
IS especially a maiked difference on the Sabbath, on 
which multitudes attend public worahip, whose knt- 
fethers used to be found in those very assemblages on 
that day ; and who would themselves, in all probability, 
have followed the same course, but for the tuition which 
has led them into a better. In many instances, the 
children have carried from the schools inestimaUe ben- 
efits home to their unhappy femilies; winning even 
their depraved thoushUeas parents into consideEation 
and concern about Sieir most important interests, — a 

Srecioos repa3rment of all the long toils and cares en- 
ured to support them through the period of childhood, 
and an example of that rare class of phenomena, in 
which a superlative beauty arises from tne inversion of 
the general order of nature. 

Even the frightful statements of the increase, in re- 
cent years, of active juvenile depravity, especially in 
the metropolis, include a gratifying teatimony in fevonr 



of edncatioB. The advocatea of s^Kibls have bd (fa 
triumph of its being abown, that it vans not bom ia 
seminaziea diat such deUnquents woe to gs 06t» ti 
evince that the improvesDent of intell^^eoce nuj bebg 
the greater ability for fraud and minrhirf. No, it ii 
uniformly found to have been in ▼cry difiereat piia 
of resort, that these wretches had been ahniMt ^ 
their infimcy, accomplished for cxiaie ; and tbt iU 
training had not taken or needed ai^ aasigrincf kt 
an exercise on liteiaiy rudiments, from bSiIea, eei 
chisma, or .rel^[ioas and monl poc<zy, or from e t| 
tendance on public w a r Jnn . Tiide«sd, as if it vi j 
through an intervention of Providence to codbiaidt^ 
caviUera, the children and youth of llie scboob w) 
found to have been more generally preserved fivm ii 
fection to the league of premature reprobates, the 
moral calculator, with the quality of hmnan nateiekq 
in his sight, vroold haye Tentored to anticipate, c^ 
moderate estimste of the influence of instractioe. 

Experience equally felsifies the notion thai bn 
ledge, imparted to the loweroideca;,bqroodwbtiia 
cesssiy to the handling of their uxda» tends to k&n 
tuibulence; to a re-action, (in pursvaiicc of catti 
wfld principles and theories,) against few aad re^ 
government in society. The maintainen of wiackai 
tion should sbo affirm, that thepeople of Scodaadk^ 
long been about the most disarocted tumultouj, ten 
hitionary rabble in Europe; and that the ComiihBiaej 
at this day so worthily distinguished at once by eo 
cised inteUect and religion, are incessantly on tbepeia 
of msurrection, against their employers or the oa 
And we shall be just ss ready to boieTe them if ^ 
also assert, ^t, in those popular irrwuhribes v'J 
have too often disturbed, in psrticnlar puces, the p>^ 
of our country, the clamorooa bands or crowda, callKd 
for purposes of intimidation ordemolitioii, hare conskd 
chiefly of the more cultivated part of the poorer a^ 
tanta ; — yes, or that this class frvnished one in a sa 
dred of the numben forming such lawless banb; f^ 
though many of these more instructed of the p«j| 
might be simering, with their families, the otDosi ti' 
tremity of want, the direct pressure of tint ho^ 
which, as well as oppression, may * make a «ia« sfl 
mad.' Many of than, in their aesolale abodes, ^-i 
tears of parents and children mingled ti^gelber, b4 
been committing themselves to tfa^ir fether in ho^ 
St the time that the ruder part of the populaon bt^ 
been canyiqg alarm, and aometimes mischicC tisof^ 
the district, and so confirmiqg die feith, we nija^ 
pose, of sundry magnates of the neighbouihood, «^'' 
nad vehemently asserted, a few years before, tbe p 
nicious tendency of educating the people. 

It wouM be leas than what is one to boSbbs^ k* 
manity, to leave this topic without dbservinf. ^ " ' 
numerous portion of the community should oe ss^ 
under severe, protracted, nnmitigatod distress, ^-^ 
:on which diere appears to them no dawn of bope ^ 
ordmary causes, it is not to be held a dispaiagcao! s 
the value of education, if some of those who \An» 
joyed a measure of thai advantage, in comnxm*^^ 
greater number who have not, should become ferois^^ 
agitated with imaginations of great sodden chu^^ 
the social system ; and be led to entertain ''S^ff' 
of irregular violent expedienta for the remonl 01 >^ 
supportable evils. It must, in all reason, be tcb^ 
lodged die last lesson, which education coaUbe (t- 
pected to teach with practical effect, that wo^* 
the community should be willing to reaisn tbeoaeh^ 
as far as they can see, to destruction, Unt the ouf^ 
may live in sufficiency and tranquillity. Soch ^ 
devotement might not be difficult m the sublime ^ 
of Thermopylae ; but it is a very different mitt» o * 
melancholy cotuge. and in the midst of-femiibiBg^ 
dren. 

After thus refcmng to matter of feet, fitf.cooti*^ 
tion of the notion, that the mantal cultivatioo « * 
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ower cluwa might render dwiD lata labject to the rales 
>f good order, we have to obeerre. in &rther reply, that 
ve are not heard insiatui^on the adTantagea of increased 
mowledge, and mental liiTigoration, amon^ the people, 
meomneeUd inik t^ inatkatum of rdigum. mr is 
:his essential point foigotten or ne^ected in the actoal 
nrstem of procedure, in the institotiooa of which we are 
he adTOcates. Undonbtedly, their oondoctors and 
cealooa friends accoont knowieidge valoable absolutely, 
IS being the apprehension of this^ aa thmr are ; a pre- 
renCion of delusion ; and so lar a fitness for right voli- 
ions. But thej consider rdigion, (besides being itself 
lie primary and infinitely the most important part of 
mowledge,) as a principal indiraenssble for seeming the 
full benrat of all the rest It is denred and enoeaT* 
>ared, that the miderstandinss of these opening minds 
nay be taken possession of, by just and soleom idess 
>f their relstion to the eternal almighty being ; that they 
nay be taught to apprehend it as an awfid reality, t^ 
iiey are peipetually under his inspection ; and as a cer- 
sinty, that they most at length sppear before him in 
adgment, and find, in another lifts, tne consequences of 
what they are in spirit and conduct here. It is im- 
>resaed upon them, thst his will is^the supreme law ; 
'hat his declarations are the most momentous troth 
cnown on earth ; and his fa\our azMl condemnation die 
^[reatest good and evfl. And it is wished, and endear- 
lured, to be by the light of this divine wisdom thai they 
tre disciplined in other parts of knowledge ; ao that 
lothing they leam may be detached from all sensible 
relation to it, or hsTe a tendency contrary to it. Tims 
X is sought to be secured, thsi, as the pupil's mind 
^rows stronger, and multiplies its resources, snd he 
therefore has necesssrily more power and means for 
what is wronff, there may be luminoosly presented to 
lim, as if celestial eyes TisiblV beamed upon him, the 
nost solemn ideas that can enrorce what is right 

Such ii the discipline mediated for prepaiing the sub- 
ordinate classes to pursue their indiridual weUaie, and 
ict their part a^ members of the community. They 
Lre to be trained in eariy life to diligent employment 
»f their faculties tending to strengthen them, regulate 
Jiem, and give their possessors the power of effectually 
ising them. Hiey are to be exercised to form clear 
correct notions, instead of crude vague deluaive ones. 
Hie subjects of these ideas will be, a very considenble 
inniber of the most important focts and principles ; 
prhich are to be presenteo to their understandings with 
I patient repetition of efforts to fix them there as know- 
ledge that cannot be forgotten. By this measure of 
itibstantisl acquirement uid by the habit fomied in so 
ftcquiring, they wfll be qualified for makins farther at- 
rainment in future time, if they are disposed to improve 
their opportunities. During this proness, and in oon- 
aexion with many of ita exercises, meir doty is to be 
snforced on them, m the various, forms in which they 
will have to make a choice, between ^ght and wroiw 
in dieir conduct toward society. Hiere will be incuf 
sated justiee, prudence, inoflensiveness, estransement 
from the counsels and leagues of vain snd bad men ; 
[oTeof peace, hatred of all diaoider snd videnoe, and a 
respect for institutiotts designed and necessary to pro- 
rent these evib. All this will be tanj^ directly Bom 
the holy s mi p tui e s ,firom which authoiihr will also be in- 
culcated, an the while, the prindples of religion. And 
religion, while its granld reference is to the state of the 
Koul towards God, and to eternal interests, yet takes 
every principle and rule of morals under the full sane- 
tion of its authority; making the primary obligation 
■nd responsibility be towards God, of every thing that 
is a duty with respect to men. So that, with the sub- 
jects of this educatxm, the sense of propriety shall be 
canteieneej the eon»deration of how thi^ ought to be 
regulated, in their conduct as a psrt of the community, 
■ban be the racolleetkm that their mastar in heaven 



dictates the Isws of that conduct, and will judicial^ 
hold them amenable for every part of it 

And, as far ss any judgment can be formed of means 
aa sdapted to ends, is not this endeavour to fix religioas 
principles in ascendency> the way to brii^ op citneas 
fit to proMrve the great social compact ! Or perfaaos 
for lesa intecferenoe of the divine sanctions, would no 
quite as well, for securing peoce and good order amooff 
the mulitode, provided Uie^ be but Kept in profoona 
ignorance, — Uie religioos principles being rendered un- 
neeesssry to them, just in the proportion of their want 
of other knowledge. His is, at least virtually, aaid 

Sr the din^prover of the designs for educating the peo- 
e. For, It were most idle for these persons to pee- 
tsnd, that thsy would have the people, m some way or 
,other, put in the state of undeistsnding the principsl 
troths, and acknowledging Ae sanctions, of rehoion, as 
aspeeialmid teparaU aUaimmaUj while remaining des- 
titute of mental cultivation in the general aenae. If 
tfaoee who would so pretend, were to see the actual 
phenomenon ; if it were to come before them as a red 
nct,-~-(an extremely ignorant man entertainnw alivelf 
and innoentta] sense of religion,}-- would Siey not 
grestly marvel 1 Would thsy not be nnnphissed m 
trying to understand such a thing 1 What if there 
were whispered to them, just then, some of the phrases 
at which my hsd often sneered ; for example distns 
graee ; which the man Imnself m^giht very possibly be 
guilty of namiqg 1 We ahall not deny Uie possibilitf 
of such a phenomenon /rem euch a emuse. But here 
we are speakii^ of the course required in human pro- 
ceeding, by prustical rational methods, toward the at- 
taimnent of an object attainable throu^ disciplins. 
And how, it may well be demanded, is mis supposed 
education to be conducted, which ahall preserve tho 
people*8 general isnorance mviolate, and yet incukato 
religwn with the due efficacy for pfVing them virtuous 
citizens ! How introduce the subject mto nunds an- 
formed to admit any thing bu^ the ia4)re8sioos of sense ; 
never made to affix a meaning to the very terms to be 
employed ; never opened to a capacity of compreheod- 
iqg any one idea approschii^ to greatiiess or remote- 
ness ; and infinitay repugnant to begin so. unwonted 
snd uncouth an exercise with the topic of rdigion, of 
an subjects in the world ! No, sssuredly, the good 
order of a populace, leh in 8tu|iid ignorance, cannot be 
peserved by the effect of so s^gfat an infusion of rdig>- 
wn, ss these pretended good fiioids of thein would iiH 
stil into their mental groasness. It must be done br 
somediii^ for stronger ; and if it actoaDv i» done at 
ready, in neaiif the reouiied deoiee, wiu tK> more of 
relipon than toia, ittaooaebyo&r meana; and there- 
fore much hypocritical canting about the necessity of 
religion in the lower orders, to the safety of the atate^ 
mi^t be spared to such persons as we have heard ut- 
termg it together with more than a doubt of the prn- 
dence of quahiJrhlS dieoe same lower oiden even to 
read the bible. 

But an thia whiles we are fofrgetting to inquire how 
much is to be un4erBtood as included in that good oidei^ 
that deference aiid subordination, which it has been ap- 
nrehended that the possession of more mind and know- 
ledge, by the people, might disturb « destroy. May 
not the notion of it, as entertained by aome persona, bo 
conceived somewhat aooordiilg to the model of an ear- 
lier ase, or of some esstem dmninion ? Is it required, 
thst ue sentiment of obseqniooBnesB should be, in the 
people, like the instinct by which a lower order of anl- 
mais ss in awe of a higher, by which the common tribe 
of beaats would duink at Uie sight of lions! Or is the 
deference expected to be of aa sbsolote, Mw^MWitwnsl 
kind, as to somi " 
ss thepropbsts 

pie to bo prevented finom conaiderii^ 
the eommonity, any fozthsr than the labonn it is their 
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«r>w*>i*< y^^<* * '"v^ •*'*'/ii' •^."-1 *• »«'»3 '■/♦/! il^ty of 
fMfA4AA^^ '^0pt*t "•* y^A'^ • *'•''* /«'/A4 w< U**" aocial 

d w^vwk »»'*^^ t*',*^/^ ^/^ *^^tyi$*iftH, 9414 » JiMiri«l «•- 

i^¥intyy9*^f^* *f,_ it4t4 ti*t*f''/y HtMt* t*^ utijf rti^$l whtcn 
M»^f.«rA^ <>f 1^ 0fJt«t,ytt*4 'fM« will Ofiljr li« eX' 

pftifftMi*^, l>r><r/rwo M><^f*»u. M i« iHMffily unfit, tbjt 
llfHi i/fff^utft ttf *\tf **mnn*$intf •l*//'iM tw« IfMnUid with 
tfi tiflltmiM i^ifffium, Ml '^4^ ririg wtMt ftHtfctfltho 
frulfArA Iff ItMi /HlMtri ^ «fkl thnt, in 4)! i^inlortce, the 
|Hi#rplff fntiM wMhM^M mm ttfidro «ffi«rM«', «iid urxtoruli- 
tlmi«l unAflMmlriiMg iir/|iii4'«« «<fM « . nf) iMmM« MMfh thing 
M ■ r^mifniMimi of inKfiU utMll m/^/mi f/» h«rrnorii»o, 
•ml Ihon nA\fi\nt»tpr, litf«ir«««c« wh** U «#«> iiiNrnd to tin* 
•lip^iiMhty It •trifii ' iitr m t/f w)mi k m iift«iri HiNctrt- 
•d of Ihown Jn|itr««t« h«lrif(|ft r«>«f(t|r lU imim, it ii evU 
dmtty ImpoMi^itii for ifiiUr Mffy, «.y«io whilit holioviiig 
•0, to eonrmlii to th* olhivr lh« t»§t Utmvn ndjimtiiicint of 
thonrtctiral mndi> of \A$iuUf\i nium 

But only tft thn iilrfio«l ttiat )« |MiMlhU Im dono, to 
tnin tho ^^pU, from tlmir narljr yii<ir«, lo 11 •ounj um 
of Ihoir rotion, und^ir i dinrtiitotft for nn)wrtin|{ a vkIu. 
bMo portion of know I ml vn, himI MaidiioiiMly iririilriiting 
tho prinr iplon of toriil duly nnd of rnliKUin 1 and ihnn 
■omothing mfty br mild, lo ||(»od piirpoap, to tiidir undvr- 
■tending and con«rtnnrn, whiln tlmv ara maintaining 
tho inOTiUhle competition of rliiima with thrir auiKtriora. 
They wiU then bo tiapnblo of HKolng put in a fair bal- 
Mic«» many thing* which headlong Ignoranoe would 
hkf laken all one wav. They will he able to appreciate 
■uty oznlanationa, alleged oauaea of delay, atatements 
ofdincttlly between oppoalng reaaona ; which would he 
thrown eway on an imiormnt iwpulace. And it would 
bt en imluceraent to their making a real exertion of the 
VfedtnteiKling. that they thua found themaeltea eo for> 

put vpQii their reaponaibility for ita exmriee, 

tlhBT were Mmmoned to a ratiooal diacuaaion, in- 

4or booff additeeed in the atyle of Phunoh to the 

». TkM ailiifia of ' 
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noraoce. tiatt 

po^ralatMM of LUs pi 

this oooBtiT, aad ec 

there ia ^ooe factt^ 

pie, a apiruof irv^ 

loatitotaooe aaeph- ; 

that re-acta, wtih deep 

aooie of the 

which the national 

inatitotiona and the 

reprda eome of the 

01^ that order, as little 

eyatem to the win, and 

nate portion of the qieciee. M'e 

what dreadful commotion tk 

haa wrouffbt, both in its own 

force, and aa excited to 

conflict with the arrayed power af 

thinga. And ia it eztii^airiwd ! b s 

in tho alighteat degree reduced * 

aa a principle fixed in the decided lar& i. .* 

and actuating, with the strrasth aftd«*a... 

ita posrieaaion of the judgmtrOL, tLc w-<«-'^ r 

eat paaaiona ; and often kindling, e — 

loaa and aanguine apirita, imagiMtnai . 

able changea, and of the expadianta k 

thoin. 

Ia it, we repeat, repressed ? There 
who cannot belieye it poasible, * good 
it can haTO lived in apite of a worid of w •. 
tion aimed at ita deetruction, to coim in. 
bated yigour, at the opportune joncton ^ '-* 
progreaa of eventa ; like eome gieat 
and glaring upon the eight again, 1 
glance and uninjured length of vohne. 
miaaiiea haa oent him to hia retieat, ai > 
in there with deatiuctiTe intentioa 
these muat be the dullest, or moat 
faculties of aUnrognoeticatora. ._^ 
1 It that n manitwtSi^ itself in thi 
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ents in the old, and what has been named the new 
»rld, at this veiy hour 1 And what are the meaauroa 
several of the great state authoritiea of Europe, and 
9 apparent agitation, and as it were fitful changes of 
eling between ra^esa and diamajr, in the adoption 
those measures m some of the states, but a confes- 
>n, that after all, this spirit is growing strong- 
\ Every year renders it but more evident, that the 
inciple in actbn is something far different from a 
perficial transient irritation ; that it haa gone the 
^ole depth of the mind ; Ins possessed itself of the 
)iy judgment and conscience, of an innumerable 
jion, extending, continoallj, to a still greater num- 
r. No donbt is permitted to remain, whether the 
al current of the popular feeling haa made a porten- 
us change in ita direction, to return to ita ancient 
urae, when the stream of aome sreat bnnch of the 
issisaippi shall resume the channel, which it haa aban- 
•ned by making for itself a new one into the Mexican 
ulf. For when once the great mass of the lower and 
-ger division of the community, ahall have become 
Icxi with an abwlute, and almost unsnimons convic- 
»n, that they, the grand physical agency of that com- 
unity ; that they, the operatora, the producera, the 
eparers, of almost all it most essentially wanta ; that 
ey, the part, therefore, of the social assemblage so 
viously the most essentisl to its existence, and on 
lich all the rest must depend '.—^that they are placed in 
condition, in the great social anangement, which does 
t do justice to this their importance, which does not 
cquatelv reward these th#ir services ; — ^we say, when 
8 shall have become the feeling and the conviction, 
the very centre of the mind, in the millions of Europe, 
* would put it as a qaestion to the judgment of a 
oer roan, how thia state of feeling is to be reversed or 
utralized, while those eircumstanaea of the economy 
lich have caused it are remaining. But then we put 
to his judgment at the next step, what the conse- 
ence must ultimately be. Will he pretend not to 
csee, that the power of so vaat a combination of. 
Us and asents, muat sooner or lator, in one manner or 
other, afreet a great modification in the arrangementa 
the social system 1 What plan, then, is he suppos- 
r adopted to prevent it 1 Are the higher and more 
vileged portions of the national communities to have, 
oceforward, just this one grand object of their exist- 
:e, this chief employment for all their knowledge, 
«ns, and power, namely to keep down the lower 
lera of their fellow-citizens, by mere atress of coer- 
>n and punishment ? Are they resolved, snd prepar- 
, for a rancorous intermmsble hostility in prosecution 
such a benign purpose ; with, of course, a continual 
'laustion u{K>n it of the means, which misht be ap- 
ed to diminiah that wretchedness of the people, 
ich haa been, and must continue to be, the ennd 
Toborator of the principlea that have passed like 
earthouake under the foundationa of the old aocial 
items ! But supposing this thould be the course 
rsued, how long can it be effectual 1 That must bo 
: ery firm structure, must be of gigantic mass or most 
"^client basis and conformation, against which the 
' -fan shall unremittingly wear and foam in vain. And 
: * loes not appear what there can be of auch impr^- 
3le consistence in any particular construction of the 
::• *.ial order which is, by the supposition to be resolved 
r be maintained in sovereign uunutability, in perma- 
Qt frustntion of the persevering, ever-growing, aim 
li impulse of the great msjonty, pressing on to 
■'.: lieve important innovations in their favour ; innova- 
' ns in those systems of institution and usage, under 
, : .hic^ they will never cease to think they have had far 
.'■: s happinesa heretofore than they ou^t to have had. 
\ cannot see how this impulse can be ao repelled 
. ,. diverted that it ahall not prevail at length, to the 
^ ::ect of either bearing down, or wearing away a portion 
' the Older of thingr wbkh the ascendent classes in 
M 



every pert of Europe wonld have fondly 
msintsm in perpetmty, without one particle of 
render. 

But though they cannot preserve its entirenesa, cbi 
manner in which it ahall yield to alterstion ia in a great 
measure at their command. And here is the important eoi^ 
sideration. If a movement haa really begun m the gene- 
ral popular mind of the nationa, and if the principle of it li 
growing and insoppressible, so that it must in one man- 
ner or another ultimately prevail, what will the atate be 
of any national community where it shall be an une»> 
l^lhtened, half barbarous, people that so prevails 1~<ft 
people no better informed, perhapa, than to believe that 
all uie hardahip and distress endured by themselves and 
their forefathera were wronga, which they suffered from 
the higher orden ; than to aaeribe to bad govenunent, 
and iSd rapacity and selfishness of ths rich, the very 
evils caused by mclement seasons ; and than to aasome 
it aa beyond question, that the whole accumulation of 
their resentments, brought out into action at laat, ia bat 
justice demanding and effecting a retribution. 

In such an event, what would not the auperior orden 
be glad to give and forego, in compromise with princi- 
ples, tempers, and demands, which they will know they 
should never have had to encounter, to the end of time, 
if^ instead of spending their vest sdvantagea on merely 
their own state and indulgence, they had applied them 
in a mode of operation and influence tendmg to im- 
prove, in every way, the aitnation and character of the 
people! It is true, that such a wild triumph of over- 
powering violence would neceasarily be short. A blind 
turbulent monster of popular power nfever can for a long 
time maintain the domination of a political commonitv. 
It would rage and riot itoelf out of breath and strengto, 
succumb under some strong coereion of iU own cr^ 
sting, and lie subject and stupified, till ita spirit should 
be recovered and incensed for new commotion. But 
this impossibility of a very prolonged reign of confu- 
sion, would be little consolation for the classes, against 
whose privileged condition the fint tremendous erup- 
tion should have driven. It would not much cheer a 
man who should see hb abode carried away, and his 
fields snd plantations devaatated, to tell him that what 
had inflict^ this ruin waa but a transient mountain toi^ 
rent. A short prevalence of the overturning force would 
have sufficed, for the subversion of the proudest longest 
established state of privilege ; ^nd most improbable 
would it be, thst those who lost it in the tumult, wonld 
find the new authority, which would arise ss that tumuk 
subsided, either able or disposed to restore it. They 
might perhaps, (on a favorable supposition,) survive in 
personal safety, but in humiliated fortunes, to ruminate 
on their manner of occupying their fbrmei' elevated aitn- 
ation, and of employing ita ample means of power, a 
due portion of which applied to promote the universal 
education of the community, with an accompanying 
libenl yet very gradual concession of privileges to the 
people, would have prevented the catastrophe. 

Let us urge then, thst a sealoua endeavor to render 
it absolutely impossible that, in any change whatever, 
the destinies of a nation should fall under the power of 
an ignorant infuriated multitude, may take place of the 
presumption that there is no areat chan|^ to be ever 
effecteu by the progressive. and conscious importance of 
the people ; a presumption than which nothing can sp- 
pear more like infatuation ; when we look at the recent 
scenes and present temperament of the moral worid. 
Educate the people ; tram them to sound sense ; civil- 
ize them ; promote the reformation of their morals ; in- 
culcate the principles of ralieion, simply and solemnly 
aa reli^on, ss a tning direct^ of divine dictation, and 
not aa if half of ita authority were in virtue of hnoiaa 
institutions; let the higher orden generally make it 
perfectly evident to the multitude that they are deMnnis 
to improve them, raiae them, and promote their happi- 
neas ; and thm t^uUewr the demands of the people m 
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■nthor, \Mt jwrrertfld to ft lUte of diaeonformity to it, 
md oppomtKRi to him. Next, tbf ra is a maxrelloas 
■aomalhr of moral gorenmient, the constitution of a new 
state or relation between the supreme goremor and this 
■Uenated race, through a mediator, who makes an atone- 
ment for hnman iniquity, and stands representatiTe be- 
Ibre almighty justice, for those who gratefully accord 
to the mysterious appointment, and consign themselTes 
to his ehai]^. There are the several doctrines declara- 
tory of this new constitution through all its parts. 
There is the view of religion in its operative character, 
the combination of its «foctrmes and precenta with a 
divine agency on the mind, transforming and disciplin- 
ing it. And all this while, there is the mvisible woiid, 
to which the spirits of men proceed at death, in posses- 
sion of a conscious existence to be retained for ever ; 
and there is the certain prospect of a final judgment and 
a retribution. 

Look at this solemn ideal scene, so distinct, and 
stretching to such remoteness, from the field of ordinsry 
things ; consisting of elements of which it is for intel- 
lect alone to apprehend the reality ; of objects with 
which intellect alone can hold converse. Look at this 
scene ; and then consider, what manner of beings you 
are calling upon to enter into it by contemmation. 
Beinn who have never learned to think at sil. Beings 
who nave hardly ever once, in Uieir whole lives, made 
a' real effort, to direct and concentrate the action of 
their faculties on any thing abstracted from the objects 
palpable to the senses ; wliose entire attention has been 
engrossed, from their infanc)^ with the common busi- 
ness, the low amusements and gratifications, the idle 
talk, the local occurrences, which formed Uie whole 
compass of the occupation, and practically acknowledged 
interests, of their progenitors. Beings who have never 
been made, in the least, familiar with even the matters 
of fact, those especially of the scripture history, which 
stand in the most obvious relation to religion, and have 
given a substantial form, as it were, to some of its 
truths. Beings who will thus combine, as we have said 
before, the utmost aversion to any attempt at a purely 
intellectual exercise, with whatever dislike it is m our 
nature to feel toward this class of subjects. What kind 
of ideas should you imagine to be raised in their minds, 
by all the words you might employ, to place within 
their intellectual vision some portion of this spiritual 
order of things, — even should you be able, which you 
often vrould not, to engage anv effort of attention to the 
subject 1 And yet we have neard men, who had been 
disciplined in the most splendid institutions for mental 
cultivation in the world, pertinaciously maintain, that 
the common people need not be taught so much as to 
be able tu read the bible, in order to their attaining a 
competent knowledge of religion ; for that they may 
learn as much of it by an attendance at chur^ as it 
can be of any use for them to know. 

Do such men ever make an immediate, personal ex- 
periment, on this happy facility with which mature ig- 
norance learns religion t We may appeal to those 
pious and benevolent persons who have made the most 
numerous trials, for testimony to the inaptitude of un- 
educated people to receive that, kind of instruction. 
You have visited, perhaps, some numerous family, or 
Sunday assemblage of several related familiea; to 
which you had access without awkward intruaion, in 
consequence of the acquaintance arising from near 
neighbourhood, or of little services you hsd rendered, 
or of the circumstance of any of their younger children 
coming to your charity schools. You were soon made 
senMbie what a desert you were in, ss to all religious 
thought, by indications unequivbcal to your perception, 
though, it may be, not reducible, in a few woros, to 
exact description And those indications were per- 
haps almost equally spparent in the young persons, 
those advanced to the middle of life, and those who 
Tere evidently destined not long to remain in it, the 



patriarch, perhaps, and the eldest matroiLr of the ks 
dred company. You attempted by degreeSf wcib sj 
managements of art, as if you had been seekiog tog-«3 
a favour for yourselves, to train into the talk ecnae •aci 
bearing toward religion ; and which could be &i!ki^ 
up to a more explicit reference to that greet s^aotr^ 
without the abraptness *which causee instant sl^sss 
and recoil. We will suppose, that the gloom <^ si.m 
moral scene was not augmented to you, by the mocc^ 
cation of observing impatience of this waapemioz d 
their usual and favourite tenor of discourse, l»etrayal i 
marks of suppressed irritation, or rather by the wire- 
drawing of one, and another, from the compeny. Bx 
it was ouite enoueh to render the moments aind (t^zist 
some 01 the most disconsolate you had ever expeh@ce£. 
to have thus immediatelv before von a mnnher d o- 
tional beings as in a dark prison house, and to leel :b 
impotence of your fnendiy efforts to brin^ tbeta oc: 
Their darkness of ignorance mfused into your spin: \s 
darkness of melancnoly, when you pereaTed thiiia 
fittest words you could think of, in eTerv chai^ cc 
combination in which yon could dispose tiiein« imkc : 
impart, to their understanding, the moet ^eiaeciar 
and essenual ideas of the most momentoiia snbjact 

You thought again, perhaps, and again, Snidr ;tr 
mode of expression or tAts, as it is in words faar:. 
to them, will define the meaning to their a pprd i g tfgt 
But you were forced to perceive that the eooifse- 
words and phraseology of the lang;i3age, those wij: 
make the substance of ordinary discourse on ordksr 
subjects, had not, for the understandings of these pr 
sons, an indifferent and general appncablen^ss 
seemed ss if the perfectly neutral and general porj? 
of the language had become in its meaning apecta! tn^ 
exclusive for their own sort of topics. Their c^init'^ 
associations hsd rendered it incapable of coqt%<.*4 
sense to them on matters foreign to their habiu. V^hi-^ 
used on a subject to which tncy wore quite unsco 
tomed, it becsme like a stream which, though oae tr^ 
the same current, flows clear on the one side, and cr..- 
dy (as we sometimes see for a space) on the other.- 
and to them it was clear only at their own edge. A'^ 
if even the plain popular language turned dark oo tc: 
understandings when employed in ezplanatioo of td- 
gion, it is easy to imagine what had been the vxtm 
of any thing approaching to a more technical expreftsix. 
of the subject, Uiough it went no farther then such kns 
aa are used in the bible. 

Yon continued, however, the effort, for a while. Jb 
desirous to show you due civility, some of the penook 
perha{is the oMiest, would give assent to what yoasud 
with some sign of scknowledgement of the importao» 
of the concern. In expressing this assent, the^ wosk 
say something which tfaiev took to be equivalent to «k 
you had said. And when it was an intelligible i&n 
that they uttered, it would probably show the gnu* 
possible misconception of the first principles of reiigxe . 
something clumsily analogoua to ita worst pervenin 
by popery, or spproaching to venr paganism Tec 
triea, pernaps, with repeated modifications of your a- 
pression, and attempts at illustration, to loosen the^ 
notion, and to place the true one in such a near obn* 
ousness to the apprehension, that at least the difiefcaee 
should be seen, and (perhaps you hoped) a little axm- 
ment excited to think farther of the subject, aod osah 
a serious question of it. But all in vain. Hie hou? 
unhappy subject of your too late instiuctioQ, eitk: 
would still take it that it came all to the ssmc tlui^. 
or, if compelled to perceive that you were trying *<o 
make him unthink his pour old notions, and lean ssae- 
thing new and contrary, would probably retreat, is i 
little while, into a half aullen half de^ndent sfleoce. 
after obaerving, that he was too old, * the worse vm 
the luck,* to be able to learn about such things, whid 
he never had, like you, the * scholarship' and the time for 
In several of the party you perceive the signs of il- 
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ost • total blank. They aeenied bm to be waiting 
r anj trifling incident to take their attention, and keep 
eir minds alive. Some one with a little more of 
itening curiosity, but without caring about the sub- 
etf might have to obsenre, that it aeemed to him the 
ime kind of thing that the Methodist parson, (the term 
4>st likely to be used,) was lately saying in such a one^s 
ineral iiermon. It is too possible that one or two of the 
isa^es of the company, of the younger people espe- 
ally, might wear, during a good part of the time, some- 
hat of a derisive smiln, moaning, ' What odd kind of 
nff all this is ;* as if they could not help thinking it 
lost ludicrously strange, that any one should be tuk- 
ig of God, of the Saviour of mankind, of the facts of 
le bible, the welfare of the soul, the ahortness and value 
riife, and a future account, when he micht be talking 
r the neighbouring fair, past or expected, or the local 
aarrels, or the last laughable incident or adventure of 
\e hamlet. It is particulariy observable, that groaaly 
rnorant persons are very apt to take a ludicrous im- 
ression from high aod solemn subjects ; at least when 
Produced in any other time or way than in the cere- 
lonial of public religious service ; when brought for- 
rard as a personal concern, demanding conaideration 
very where, and w^ich may be urged hy individual on 
idividuaL You have commonly enouffh observed this 
rovoke the grin of stupidity and foUv. And if you 
sked yourselves, (for it were in vain to aak ihem^) why 
*. produced this so perverse eflect, you had only to con- 
ider that, to minds abandoned through ignorance to 
e totally engrossed and besotted by the immediate ob- 
Bcts of sense, the grave assumption, and emphatic en- 
orcement. of the transcendent importance of a wholly 
inseen tnd spiritual economy, has much the appear- 
nee and effect of a great lie attempted to be passed 
ipon them. You might indeed recollect also, that the 
aost that some of them may have learnt about religion, 
I, that it, and those who profess it, may be laughed at, 
or that they are so by multitudes, not of their own vul- 
vr order only, but including many of the wealthy, the 
enteel, the magisterial, an^ the dignified m point of 
ank. 
Individuals of the most ignorant class may stroll into 
place of worship, bearing their character so conspicu- 
tusly in their appearance and manner a« to draw the par- 
icular notice of the preacher, while addressing the con- 
Tegation. It may be, that having taken their stare 
ound the place, they go out, just, perhaps, when he is 
n the midst of a marked, prominent, and even pic- 
uresque illustration, possibly from some of the striking 
acts or characters of the scripture narrationa, which 
kad not made the slightest ingress on their thoughts or 
magination. Or they are pleased to stay through the 
ervice ; during which his eye is frequently led to where 
leveral of them may be seated together. Without an 
ippfiarance of addressing them personally, he shall be 
ixcited to direct a special efibrt toward what he sur- 
nises to be the state of their minds. He may in this 
iffort acquire an additional force, emphaaia, aiid point- 
>dnes8 of delivery ; but especially his utmoat mental 
brce shall be brought into action to atrike upon their 
acuities, with vivid rousing idcaa, plainly and briefly 
expressed. And he fanciea, periiaps, that he has at 
east arrested their attention ; that what is going from 
lis mind is in some manner or other taking a place in 
:heire ; when some inexpressibly trivial occurring cir- 
:umstances shows him, that the hold he has on them is 
not of the strenghth of a spider*s web. Those thoughts, 
Lhose intellects, those souls, are inatantly and wholly 
jfone — ^from a representation of one of the awful visit- 
tions of divine judgment in the ancient world — a de- 
scription of mibUme angelic agency, as in some recorded 
^t in the bible~>-«n illustration of the discourse, mira^^ 
eles, or expiatory sorrows of the redeemer of the world* 
— a strong appeal to conscience on psst sm— a state- 
menty in form, peihsps, of example, of an important 



doty in given cireomstancee a cogent enforeement of 
some specific point aa of most essential moment in r^ 
spect to eternal safety ; — firom the attempted grasp, or 
supposed seizure, of any such subject, these rational 
spints started awav, with infinite facility, to the move- 
ments occasioned by the falling of a hat lirom a peg. 

By the time that any semblance of attention retume 
the preacher*s sddress may have taken the fonn of 
pointed interrogation, with very defined supposed 
facts; or even rral ones, to give the question and ha 
principle as it were a tangible substance. Well ; just 
at the moment when his questions converged to a 
point, which wss to have been a dart of conviction 
atriking the understanding, and compelling the common 
sense and conscience of the auditon to answer for 
themselvea, — at that moment, he pereeives two or 
three of the persons be had particularly in view begin 
in active whispering, prolonged with the accompany 
ment of the appropriate vulgar smiles. They may 
possft)ly relapae at length, through aheer duUneas, into 
tolerable decorum ; a^ the instructor, not quite kioing 
sight of them, trios yet again to impel some serioos 
ideas through the obtuseness of their mental being. 
But he can clearly perceive, aAer the animal spirite 
have thua been a Uttle quieted by the necesaity ot siu 
ting still awhile, the aigns of a perfectly atupid vacan- 
cy, which is hardly sensible that any thing is actoaUy 
saying, and probably makes, in the caae of aome of the 
individuals, what ia mentally but a alight tranaition to 
yawning and sleep. 

Utter ignorance is a most effectual fortification to n 
vicious state of the mind. Prejudice may perh^M be 
removed ; unbelief may be reasoned with ; even de- 
moniacs have been capable of bearing witneas to the 
truth ; but the atupidity of confirmed ignorance, not 
only defeats the ultimate efficacy of the means for 
making men wiser and better, but stands in preliminary 
defiance to the very act of their application. It r^ 
minds ua of an account, in one of the relations of the 
French Egyptian campaigns, of the attempt to reduce 
a garriaon posted in a bulky fort of mud. Had the 
defences been of timber, the besiegera might have burnt 
them ; had they been of stone, even blocks of granite, 
they might have shaken and ultimi^tely breached them 
by the incessant battery of their cannon ; or th^ 
mi^t have undermined and blown them up. But the 
huge mound of mud received the iron missiles with- 
out effect ; they just struck in and were dead ; so that 
the mighty engmes of attack and demolition wece utter- 
ly baffled. 

The most melancholy of the exemplificationa of the 
effect of ignorance, as constituting an inpapaeity ibr 
receiving religioua instruction, have been preaented to 
those, who have visited persons thus devoid of know* 
ledge in sickness snd the approach to death. Suppoa- 
ing them to manifest alarm and aolicitude, it ia deplo- 
nble to aee how powerleaa their underatandings are, 
for any distinct conception of what, or why, it is that 
they fear, or regret, or deaire. The objects of their 
apprehension come round them as vague tomw of dark- 
ness, instead of distinctly exhibiting dangera and foes, 
which they might ateadily contemplate, uid think bow 
to escape or encounter. And how little does the be- 
nevolent instructor find it possible for him to do, when 
he appliea hia mind to the painful taak of reducing this 
gloomy confused vision to the plain truth of their un- 
happy aituation, aet in order before their eyes. 

He deems it necessary to apeak of the most elemen- 
tary principles — ^the pcofect holiness, and justice of 
God — the corresponding holiness, and the alI-compi»> 
bending extent, of hia Uw, appointed to his creatures 
— the absolute duty of conformity to it in every act, 
^ word, and thought---the necessary condemnation cona^ 
quent on failure — the dreadful evil, therefore of sin, 
both in its principle and consequences. Grod--perfeel 
holiness—justice — law — oniveraal conformity 
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condemnation ! Alai ! the haplen auditor has no such 
ieoae of the forcn of tenns, ana no anch analogical ideaa, 
as to forniah the medinm for conveying theae repreaen- 
tationa to hia anderatanding. He never had, at anj 
time ; and now there may he in hia mind all the addi- 
tional confuaion and incapacity of fixed attention, aria- 
ing from pain, debility, and sleepleasnesa. All thia 
therefore paaaea before him with a tenebrioue glimmer, 
and ia sone ; like lightening faintly penetratmg to a 
roan behind a thick black curtain. 

The inatructor attempta a personal application, en- 
dearonring to give the diatarbed conscience a rational 
direction, and a distinct cognizance. But he finds, aa 
ho mi|d)t expect to find, that a conacience without know- 
ledge liaa never taken but a very amall portion of the 
man's habita of life under its jurisdiction ; and that it 
aeena a most hopeless thing to attempt to send it back 
reiolbrced, to reclaim and conquer, through all the past, 
the whole extent of its rightful but never assumed do* 
minion. As conscience has not necessarily received, 
by ita preaent alarm, the benefit of a larger exerciae of 
the anderatanding, it ia absolutely incapable of admit- 
tmg the monitor's estimate of the measure of guilt in- 
volved in omission, and in an irreligious state of the 
mind, sa a dreadful addition to the account of criminal 
action. The person is totally and honeatly unable to 
conceive of substantial guilt in any thing of which he 
can ask, what injury it^ has done to any body. This 
■in^e point — whether positive harm has been done to 
any one, — comprehends the whole essence and sum of 
the conscious accountableneas of very iomorant people. 
Aa to a doty absolute in the nature of things, of a duty 
aa owing to thoroselvea, or a duty as imposed by the 
afmisrhty, — that their minds should be in a certain pre- 
icribed state^ — ^there does really require a perfectly new 
manner of the action of intellect to enable them to dea- 
ery ita existence. Material wrong, very material wrong, 
to th*ir fellow mortals, they are sensible they should 
not do ; it is very little farther than so, that a sense of 
being amenable even to God is distinctly admitted ; be- 
yond that, they are absolved from jurisdiction ; they 
are their own property, without an obli^tion even to 
themselves, as to the manner in which the possession' 
may be held and ordered. The efibct of their having 
thna habitually made nothing of the state of the mind, 
now roeeta the auppoaed instructor. He presses on 
this side of the province of conscience, on account of 
ita vaat importance ; and partly, too, because he would 
avoid, except in a case of notoriously bad character, the 
mvidiousness of seeming directly to reproach the sick 
nan's outward conduct. But to give in an hour the 
andeiatanding which it requires the discipline of many 
years to render competent ! How vain the attempt ! 
The man'a sense ot guilt fixes almost exclusively on 
something that has been improper in the practical 
ooaraes. He professes to acknowledge the evil of thia ; 
and perhaps with a certain stress of expression, intend- 
ed, by an apparent reapondence to the serious empha- 
sis which the monitor is laying on another part of the 
Mconntableness and guilt, to take him off from thua 
endeavooring. as it appears to the ignorant aufferer, to 
make him more of a ainner than there is any reaaon. 
By continuing to insist on the subject, the instructor 
may find himself in danger of being regarded aa having 
taken upon him the unkind office of accuaer in hia own 
name, and of his own will and authority. 

In the inculcation of the necessity of repentance, he 

will perceive the indistinctness of apprehension, re- 

s|MCting the difiTerence between that kind of forced re- 

ooil from ain which is cauaed by dread of impending 

oonaeqoenees, and the antipathy to its essential natuix). 

And even if this distinction, which admita of very easy 

"emplification, should thus be rendersid in a 

Dtible in itself, the man cannot make the 

The instructor observes, as one of the 

results of a want of diaciplined mental 



exercise, an utter inability for self-inspectioii. The« 

ia before his eyes, looking at him, but a stnnger to ^.r=.-< 
aelf, a man on whose mind no other minds, excep: rv 
can shed a life of self-manifestation, to save lum frc- 
the most fatal mistakes. 

If the monitor would turn, (radker from an jraptiW •: 
leave the gloom of the scene, than from any tkrvj 't 
sees even faintly approaching toward a rigbt apprp^-- 
sion of the austerer truths of religion.) if he wc- ": 
turn his eflbrts, to the effect of directing on this l-A 
spirit the benign rays of the Christian redemption. ^'^ 
ia he to do for terms, — ^yea, for Very terms T M«i.- 
tor, sacrifice, atonement, satisfaction ; fiaith, nfizsLrt; 
even the expression believing in Christ ; merit of ta 
death of Christ, acquittal, acceptance, justifications — 
he knows, or will soon Ifam. that he migtii as wHI :i_i 
in the language of the occult scieiK-es. And bs i 
forced down to such expedients of gTorellix^ per*- 
phrase, and humiliating analogy, that be hec<jmes «e> 
aible his method of endeavoring to make a dirrw rrb- 
ject intelligible, is to divest it of all its radiance, v^l 
reduce it, in order that it may not confound, to the nzs 
of things which have not majesty enough to in^f-r^r* 
with awe. And after this has beeridone, to the wjsh^ 
of his ability, and to the unavoidable weariness of i- 
suffering auditor, he ia distressed to think of tht per- 
portion between any such slight ideas as this xlhi 
mind now possesses of the economy of redcniptfon, Eai 
the stupenaous magnitude of the interest in wh>-h a 
stands dependent on it. Some crude sentiment :•. 
that he 'hopes Jesus Christ will stand his fHcnd ;' tli: 
it was very good of the Saviour to think of us ; tbs: V 
wishes he knew what to do to fjet his help ; that Jf?-' 
Christ has done him good in other things, and he ho,* • 
he will now again at the last ;* — such expression* v. 7 
afford little to alleviate the gloomy fceKngs, with wV 
the serious visitor descends from the chamber in ^hc- 
perhaps, a few days after, he hears that the nun *c 
conversed with is a dead body. 

But such benevolent visitors have to teH of stiT host 
melancholy exemplifications of the effects of ignonc-t 
in the close of life. They have seen the neglect of 
early cultivation, and the subsequent estrangnement fnn 
all knowledge and thinking, except about bi]s[ne«5 titi 
folly, result in such a stupefaction of mind, that im ':>■ 
gious and immoral persons, approaching death, and ftilV 
aware that they were, and by no means in a stav t^ 
physical lethargy, were absolutely incapable of bciq 
alarmed at the near approach of death. T^ey did *jM 
deny, nor in the infidel sense disbelieve, what wss siid 
to them of the awfulness of that event, and ita coii^ 
quences ; but they had actually never thoui^t pnoug6 
of death to have any solemn associations with the hhi. 
And their faculties were become so rigid, so stiffem^. 
as it were, they could not now acquire them ; no. oc; 
while the portentious spectre was unveiling his xirty 
to them, in near and stilt nearer approach ; not whai 
the element of another world was beginning to peof- 
trate to their souls, throtigh the rents of their mortiJ 
tabernacle. It appeared that literally their thou^**;:! 
could not go out from what they had been through Uf 
immersed in, to contemplate, (with any realizing (^ 
ing,) a grand change of being, expected so soon to Ukt 
place. They could not go to the fearful brink to look 
off. It was a stupor of the soul not to be awaked bat 
by the actual plunge into the realities of eternity. Ia 
such a casef tnere probably appeared the instinciiTc res 
pugnance to death. But the feeling was, If it must be 
so, there ia no help for it ; and aa to what may cocoe 
after, we must take our chance. In thia temper and 
manner, we recollect a sick man, of this untaught class, 

* Such an expresdon as this would hardly havsoocnvred te 
(bom recollection o( fact. In the in«iance of an nged (aniMr. (tte 
owner of the farm,) In his Inst illDem. Tn the way of ntaim- 
Ing his aofpewbat doubtful hope mat Chrftt wouM not fin! Na 
when now had reeouras to, at hia eytrame naed, hs said, (Istki 
writer,) < Josus Christ has sent om a deal oJ good crofi.' 
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iswerinff the inqoiir how he felt himself, * Getting 
OTse ; i suppose I shall make a die of it.* And his 
ous neighbcHiis, earnestly exhortmg him to solemn 
)ncern and preparation, could not make him sensible 
\cTe was occasion for any extraordinary disturbance 
f mind. And yet this man was not inferior to those 
rou nd him in sense for the comnoon business of life. 

After a tedious length of suffering, and when death 
s pViinly inevitable, it is not very uncommon for the 
»crsons under this infatuation to express a wish for ita 
kirival, simply as a deliverance from what they are en* 
luring, without troubling themselves with a thought of 
,vhat may follow. * I hope it will please God soon to 
re\case me,* was the expression, to his reUgious medical 
attendant, of such an ignorant and insensible moartal, 
within an hour of his death, which, was evidently and 
directly brought on by his vices. And he uttered it 
without a word, or the smallest indicated emotion, of 
penitence or solicitude ; though he had passed his life 
in a neighbouihood abounding with the public means of 
religions instruction and warning. 

When earnest, persisting, and seriously nfSenacing 
admonitions, of pious visitors or friends, almost literally 
compel such unoappy persons to some precise recogni- 
tion of the subject, their answers will onen be faithfully 
representative, and a consistent completion, of their 
course through mental darkness, from childhood to the 
mortal hour. We recollect the instance of a wicked old 
man, who. within that very hour, replied to the urgent 
admonitions, by which a religious neighbour felt it a 
paiTiful duty lo make a last effort to alarm him, * What, 
do you believe that God can think of damning me be- 
cause I may have been as bad as other folk ? I am 
sure he will do no such thing : he is far too good for 
that.' 

We cannot close this detailed illustration of so 
gloomy a subject, without again adverting to a rare, it 
IS true, but most admirable phenomenon, for which the 
observers may, if they choose, go round the whole cir- 
cle of their philosophy, and begin again, to find any ade- 
quate cause, other than the moat imme4iate agency of 
Uie almighty spirit. Here and there an instance oc- 
curs to the delight of the Christian philanthropist, of a 
person brought up in utter ignorance and barbarian 
rudeness, and so continuing till late, sometimes very 
late in life ; and then, at last, after the long petrifying, 
effect of time and habit, suddenly seized upon by a mys- 
terious power, and taken, with an alarming and irre- 
sistible force, out of the dark hold in which the spirit 
has lain imprisoned and torpid, into the sphere of thought 
and feeling. 

This we notice, not so much to show how far a di- 
vine influence surpasses all other applications, to the 
human mind, as for the purpose of again remarking, 
how wonderfully this great moral change may effect the 
obtuse intellectual faculties ; which it appears, in the 
most signal of these instances, almost to create anew. 
It is exceedingly striking to observe how the contracted 
rigid soul seems to soften, and grow warm, and ex- 
pand, and quiver with life. With the new energy in- 
fused, it painfully struggles to work itself, into freedom, 
from the wretched contortion in which it has so long 
been fixed, ss by the impressed spell of some infernal 
mavic. It has been seen filled with a painful and in- 
dignant emotion at its own ignorance ; actuated with 
a r<)st1es8 earn^stneas to be informed ; acquiring an un- 
wonted applicableness of its faculties to thought ; at- 
taining a perception, combined of intelligence and mor- 
al sensibility, to which numerous things are becoming 
, discernible and affecting, that they were as non-exist- 
ent before. It is not in the very utmost strength of 
their import that we employ such terms of description ; 
bat we have known instances in which the change, the 
"" 'ntellectual change, ha.'t been so conspicuous, within a 
brief space of time, that even an infidel observer must 
have forfeited all claim to be esteemed a man of sense, 



if he yfoald not acknowledge. — ^This that you call di» 
vine grace, whatever it may really be, is the strangest 
awakener of faculties after all. And to a devout man, 
it is a spectacle of most enchanting beauty thus to see 
the immortal plant, which has been under a malignant 
blast while sixty or seventy years have passed over'it, 
coming out at length in the bloom of life. 

We cannot hesitate to draw the inference, that if rs- 
ligion is so auspicious to the intellectual faculties, ths 
cultivation and exercise of those faculties must be of 
great advantage to religion. 



SECTION II. 

Misehievoiu operation of ifnaranee in disponing Uu 
mmi to Ttceivt every specut of absurdity as religioui 
truth. 

Perhaps we should not finally dismiss the subject of 
the effect of ignorance, as creating an incapacity of re- 
ceiving religious instruction, without just noticing its 
mischievous operation on many who are disposed to at- 
tend to such instruction, in fitting their minds to receive, 
as religious truth, all manner of absurdities. 

We have expressly said, (what indeed did not need 
to be said,) that such a noble exemplification as above 
described, is very rare. If we come down to a very 
considerably lower degree, we shall find the examples 
numerous, among the uneducated subjects of genuine 
religion, of persons remarkably improved in the power 
and f^xercise of their reason ; and we may assume that 
some share of this improvement reaches to all who are 
really under this most beneficent influence in the crear 
tion.* But still it must be acknowledged of too many, 
who are in a measure, we may candidly believe, under 
the genuine efficacy of religion, that they have attained, 
under its influence, but so diminutive a proportion of 
the improvement of intellect, that they can be well 
pleased with a great deal of absurdity of religious no- 
tions and language. While, however, we confess and 
regret that it is so, we should not overlook the obvious 
causes and excuses for it ; partly in the constitution 
of the mind, partly in extraneous circumstances. Manv 
whose attention is in honest earnestness drawn (o reli- 
gion, are naturally endowed with so scanty a portion of 
the thinking power, strictly so denominatea, that it 
would have required high cultivation to raise them to 
the level of very moderate understanding. There are 
some who appear to have a natural invincible tendenc)^ 
to an uncouth fantastic mode of forming their notions. 
It is in the nature of others, that whatever cultivation 
they might have received, it would still have been by 
their passions, rather than, by any due proportion by 
their reason, that an important concern would have 
taken and retained hold of them. In the case of too 
many, there may have been associated with the causes 
of their first effectual religious impressions, with the 
instructions and instructors, perhaps, that first drew 
them into the full interest of the subject, circumstances 
unfortunately tending to prevent a sound rational disci- 
pline, of the understanding which was coming into ex- 
ercise on that subject. 

Now suppose all these worthy persons, with these 

circumstances against them, to be also ui^cr the one 

great sad calamity of an utterly neglected education ; 

and is it any wonder they can receive with approbation, 

a great deal of what is a heavy disgrace to the name of 

* Really under this influence, we repeat, pointedly ; for we 
JusClj put all others out of the account. It is nothing, as af afnal 
our as'wrted principle or fact, that freat numbera who may eoo- 
tribute to swell a public buatle about religion, who may ruo to- 
gether at the call of whim Imposture, or Insanlijr. auumlng that 
name ; who mnv acquire, InMead of any other ibity, a turn fbr 
talking, disputing, or ranting. abrMit that subjecf ; to la nollilnff, 
in ehort, that any, who are not in real conncientioua aeriouansas, 
the discrplea of relieion, can be shown to be no beuer for it,.ib 
point of improred understanding. 
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nligioiu doctrine and ministration ! Where ,ia the 
ifonder, that crudenets of conception should not disap- 
point and offend minds that have not, ten times since 
ihsy came into the world, been compelled to form t?ro 
ideas with precision, and then combine them with strict* 
ness, beyond the narrow scope of their ordinary pur- 
soits t Where is the wonder, if many such oersons 
take noise and fustian, for something zealous and some- 
thing lofty ; if they mistake a wheedling cant for affec- 
nonate solicitude ; if they defer to pompous egotism 
and dogmatical assertion, from the obvious interest, 
which &ose who cannot inquire much for themselves, 
have to believe their teacher is an oracle ; if they are 
delighted with whimsical conceits as strokes of discov- 
' eiT and surprise, and yet at the same time are pleased 
with common-place, and endless repetition, as an ex- 
emption from mental effort ; and if they sre gratified 
by vulgarity of diction and illustration, as bringing reli- 
gion to the level where they are at home 1 Nay, if an 
artful pretender, or half lunatic visionary, or some poor 
• set of dupes of their own inflated self-importance, 
abould give out, that they are come into the world for 
the manifestation, at last, of true Christianity, which 
the divine revelation has failed, till their advent, to ex- 
plain to any of the numberless devout and sagacious 
•xaminers of it, what is there in the minds of the most 
ignorant class of the persons desirous to secure the 
benefits of religion, that can be relied on to certify 
them, that they ahall not forego the greatest blessin|[ ever 
offered to them by setting at nought these pretensions ? 
It is grievous to think there should be a large and 
almost perpetual stresm of words, conveying crudities, 
extravagances, arrogant dictates of ignorance, pompous 
nothings, vulffurities,jcatches of idle fantasy, and im- 
pertinences of the speaker's vanity, as religious instruc- 
tion, to assemblages of ignorant people. But then, 
how to turn this current away, to waste itself, as it 
deserves, in the swamps of the solitary desert 1 The 
thing to be wished is, that it were possible to put some 
strong coercion on the mtiub, (we deprecate all other 
restraint,) of the teachers, a compulsion to feci the ne- 
cessity of information, sense, disciplined thinking, the 
correct use of words, and the avoiaance at once of so- 
porific formality and wild excess. There are signs of 
amendment, certainly ; but while the passion of human 
beings for notoriety lasts, (which will be yet a consider- 
able time,) there will not fail to be men, in any num- 
ber required, ready to exhibit in religion, in any man- 
ner in which the people are willing to be pleased with 
them. The effectual method will be, to take the mat- 
ter in the inverted order, and endeavour to secure that 
those who assemble to be tau^t, shall already have 
learnt so much by other means, as to impose upon their 
mchers the necessity of wisdom. But by wnat other 
means, except the discipline of the best education poe- 
■ble to bo given to them, and the subsequent voluntary 
aelf improvement to which it may be hoped that such an 
education would often leadl 

We cannot dismiss this topic, of the unhappy effect 
of extreme ignorance on persons religiouslv disposed, 
in rendering them both liable and inclined to receive 
their ideas of the highest subject in a disorderiy, per- 
verted, and debased form, mixed Isrgely with other 
men's folly and their own, without again remarking a 
pleasing testimony to the connexion between genmne 
religion and intelligence. It arises from the fact, appar 
rent to any discriminating observer, that, as a general 
the most truly pioua of the illiterate disciples of reli- 
gion, those who have the most of itsdovouonal feeling, 
do certainly manifest more of tlie operation of judgment 
in their religion than is evinced by those of less solemn 
and devout sentiment The former will unquestion- 
ably be found, when on a level as to the measure of na« 
tnnl faculty and the want of previous cultivation, to 
show more discernment, to be less captivated by 
and extravagarxe, and more intent on really uii- 
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derstioding igkai it is that they profMs to believe 

love. 

Thus we have endeavoured, we are afraid with 
much prolixity and repetition, to describe tbe ev& m 
tendant on a neglected atate of the minda of tbe pec:3ia 
The representation is far enough from comprefaeadi'^ 
all those even of magnitude and pcomineDce : he: | 
displaya that portion of them which is tbe momt kik»:s 
ana calamitous, aa being the effect which tbe peaoh'M 
ignorance has on their moril and relieious intcrasa 
And we think no one who has attentively sorwyed ihtf 
stste and character of the lower orders of tbe corasciJ 
nity, in this country, will impute exaggermtioa to vm 
picture. It is rather to be feared that the reality :s f 
much darker shade ; and that a more strikinglj g^oocr- 
exhibition mu^t be fonned, by such a proceas ss t» 
following : — ^That a certain number, twenty, or less rf 
more, of the most observant of the religious |4iilanihrcfic 
persons, who have had most intercourse vrith tbe dssM 
m question, for the purposes of instruction, cbantabv 
aid, or perhaps of furoisning employment, shookl t^Ln 
the most craracteristic circumstances end anecdcAM- 
within their own experience, illuatimtive of this meviti 
and moral condition ; and that theae should be mmnet^ 
without any comment, under the respective beads at 
the preceding sketch, or of a more comprebemr.e 
enumeration. Let each of them repeat, in so do^ 
worda, the most notable things he had beard utterec is 
expressing notions of deity, or any part ef religion ; cr 
respecting the ground and extent of^ doty and aceocrv 
ableness ; or the termination of Fife, and a future rcw 
bution. Let the recital include both the expressioDs «f 
individual conceptbn, and those of the noost pn'n^xz 
maxinra and common-places ; and let them be the nv- 
ings of persons in health, and of those languiriiins «r<i 
dying. Then let there be produced a numerous a^icr:- 
ment of characteristic samples of practical conduct ; 
conduct not alone proceeding, in a genera! wav, r*09i 
c<Mmipt disposition ; but beanng the special mark^ tx 
the cast and direction given to that disposition by ex- 
treme ignorance. The assemblage of things thus n* 
counted, when the actual circumstances vrrrp al«> 
added of the wretchedness corresponding^ and inscpc- 
rable, would constitute such sn eibibition of fact, u 
any description of those evils in general terraB wouU 
incur the charge of rhetorical excess in attempting n 
rival. We can well imagine, that some of these per- 
sons of Isrge experience may have accompanied i» 
through the foregoing series of illustrations with a fetl- 
ing, that they could have displayed tbe sabjeei with • 
more impressive prominence. 
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And now again the grievous reflection comes upon 
us, that all this is the description of a lai;ge portion of 
the people of our own nation. Of thia nation, the 
theme of so many lofty strains of panegyric. Of tK» 
nation, atretching forth its powers in ambitious enter- 
prise, with infinite pride and cost, to all parts of \ht 
globe ; — just as if a family were seen eagerly intent on 
making some new appropriation, or ^tng out to maic- 
tain some new competition or feud with its neishboon. 
or mixing perhaps in the strife of athletic games, or 
drunken nays, at the very time that several of its mem- 
bers are Ijring dead in the house. So that the fame of 
the nation resounded, and its power made itself feh, is 
every clime, it was not worth s consideration that a vast 
proportion of its people were systematically consigned, 
through ignorance and its inseparable irreligion and de- 
pravities, to wretchedness and even final perdition. It 
IS matter for never-ending amasement, that duri^g ob» 
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mention after inotfaer, the presiding wisdom in thit 
uef of Chriitian and Proteetant states, should have 
lown out the living strength of that state, into almost 
rery mode of agency under heaven, rather than that of 
lomoting the state itself to the condition of a happy 
immunity of cultivated beings. What stupendous m- 
tuation, what disastrous ascendency of the power of 
irkness, that this energy should have been sent forth 
» pervade all parts of the world in quest of objects, to 
spirit and accomplish innumerable projects, political 
]a militaiy, and to lavish itself, even to exhaustion 
id fainting at its vital source, on every alien interest ; 
hile here, at home, a great portion of the social body 
as in a moral and intellectual sense dying and putre- 
ing over the land. And it was thus perishing for 
ant of the vivifying principle of knowledge, which one 
flh part of this mighty amount of exertion would have 
ten sufficient to amuse into evexy comer and cottage 
r the island. Within its circuit, a countless multitude 
ere seen passing away their mortal existence little 
etter, in any view, than mere sentient shapes of mst- 
ir, and by their depravity inexpressibly worse ; and yet 
lis hideous &ct had not the weight of the very * dust 
r the balance,* in the deliberation, whether a grand 
rertlon of the national vigour an(f resource could have 
ny object so worthy, (with God for the judge, the 
'hile,) as some scheme of foreign sggrandizement, 
sme interference in remote quarrels, an avengement, 
y anticipation, of wrongs pretended to be foreseen, or 
le obstinate prosecution of some fstal career, begun in 
M very levity of pride, or from the casusl ascoiraency 
f some perverse and irritated individual or party. 
The national hojumrt perhaps, would be sUeffed in a 
orlain matter of punctilio, for the necessity of under- 
ikings of incalculable consumption, by men who could 
ee no national disgrace in the circumstance, that sev- 
ral millions of the persons composins the nation could 
ot read the ten commandments. Or Uie national safety 
as been pleaded, to a similar purpose, in terms of pa- 
rotic emphasis, upon some very slight symptoms of 
anger ; and the pleaders would have suspected alien* 
Lion of mind m any adviser suggesting, — 'Do you, in- 
tead, apply your best efforts, and the nation*s means, 
) raise the barbarous population from their ignorance 
ad debasement, and you really may venture some little 
nBt in divine providence for the nation*s safety mean- 
rhile.* 

If a serious and religious man, looking back through 
ne or two centuries, were enabled to take, with an 
iequate comprehension of intellect, the sum and value 
r so much ot the sstonishing course of the national 
Kertions of this country, as tM supreme judge has put 
i the criminal account of pride and and ambition ; and 
he could then place in contrast to the transactions 
a which thst mighty amount has been expended, a 
>ber estimate of what so much exerted vigour might 
&ve accomplished, for the intellectual and moral exal- 
ition of the people, it could not be without an emotion 
r horror that he would sav. Who is to oe accouiitable 
ho has been accountable, for this difference 1 He would 
3 longer wonder at any plaguea and judgments, which 
isy have been inflicted on such a state. And he would 
>leDmly adjure all those, especially, who profess in a 
icolimr manner to feel the power of the Cnristian re- 
^on, to beware how they implicate themselves, by 
7owed or even implied approbation, in what must be a 
alter of fearful account before the highest tribunal. 
or some or other persons, such a course must have 
sen a matter of account Such a moral agency could 
>t throw off its responsibility into the air, to be dissi- 
itad and kist, like the black smoke of forges or volca- 
>es. This one grand thing, (the improvement, of the 
M>ple[i) left undone, while a thousand arduous thinss 
iTe been done or strenuously endeavoured, cannot be 
•a than an awAil charge somewksre. And where ? — 
It on all who have vohmtarily co-opented tod con- I 



curred in systems and schemes, which could deliberate* 
\j put suck a thing lastl Last ! nay, not even that ; 
for they have till recently, as we have seen, thrown it 
almost wholly out of consideration. A long succession 
of men are gon^ to this audit. Let the rest beware. 

We were supposing a thoughtful man to draw out 
to his view a parallel and contraat exhibiting, on the 
one side, the series of objects on which, during seven! 
sges, an enormous exertion of the national energy has 
been directed ; and on the other those improvements of 
the people which might have been effected by so much 
of that exertion as he deems to have been wasted. In 
this process, he might often be inclined to single out 

Particular parts and points in the disapproved series, to 
e put in special contrast over against the possibilities 
on the opposite line. For example; there perhaps 
occurs to his view some island, of inconaiderable ex- 
tent, the haunt of pestilence, rendered productive sole- 
ly by means involving the most flagrant iniquity; an 
iniquity which it avenges by opening a premature grave 
for many of his countmnen, and being a most power- 
ful moral corrupter of others. Such a blasted spot, 
nevertheless, may have been one of the most material 
objects of a widely destructive war, which has in effect 
sunk incalculable treasure in the sea, and in the sands, 
ditches and fields of plague-infested shores ; with a 
dresdful sacrifice too of blood, life, and all the best mo- 
ral feelings and habits. Its possession, perhaps, was 
the prise and triumph of all the grand exertion ; the 
equivalent for all the cost, misery, and crime. 

Or there may occur to him tlM name of some for- 
tress, in a less remote region, where the Christian na- 
tions seem to have vied with one another which of 
them should deposit the greatest number of victims, 
securely kept in the charge of death, to rise and testify 
for them, at the last dav, how much they have been 
governed by the peaceful spirit of their professed reli- 
gion. He reads that his countrymen, conjoined with 
'others, have battled round this fortress, wasting the 
vicinity, but richljr manuring the soil with blood. They 
have co-operated in hurling upon the abodes of thou- 
sands of inhabitants withm its wails, a thunder and 
lightning incomparably more destructive than that of 
nature ; and have put fire and earthquake under the 
fortifications ; shouting, * to make the welkin ring,' at 
sight of the consequent ruin and chasm, whichhave 
opened an entrance for hostile rage. They have taken 
the place, — and then they have stkrrendered it. The 
next year perhaps they have taken it again ; to be again 
at last given up, upon compulsion or in the acknow- 
ledgment of right, to the very same party to which it 
had belonged previously to all this horrible commotion. 
The operations in this local and very narrow portion of 
the grand aflfray of monarchies, he may calculate to 
have cost his country, as much sm the amount earned 
by the toils of the whole life of all the inhabitants of 
one of its considerable towns ; if he can set aside from 
hia view, long enough for such a mere pecuniary reck- 
oning, the more portentous part of the account, — the 
carnage, the crimes, and the devastation committed on 
the foreign tract, the place of abode of people who had 
little interest in the contest, snd no power to prevent 
it. And why all this 1 He may not be able to divest 
himself of the principles that should rule the judgment 
of a moralist and a Christian, in order to think uke a 
statesman, and therefore may find no better reason 
thsn that, when despots would quarrel, Britain moat 
take the occasion to prove itseu a great power, bj 
bearing a high hand amidst their rivalriea ; thou^ this 
ahould be at the expense of having this scene at home 
chequered between children learning little more than 
how to curse, and old persons dying without knowing 
how to put words together to pray. 

The question may have been, in one part of ttie 
world or another, which of two wicked individuals of 
the same &mily, competitors for sovereign authority, 
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■hould be actually invested with it, they being equal in 
the qualifications and dispositions to make the worst 
use of it. And the decision of such a question was 
worthy, that England should expend what remained of 
her depressed strength from previous exertions of it in 
some equally meritorious cause. 

Or the supposed reviewer of our history may find, 
somewhere in his retrospect, that a certain brook or 
swamp in a wilderness, or stripe of waste, or settle- 
ment of boundaries in respect to some insignificant 
traffic, was difficult of adjustment between jealous, irri- 
tated, and mutually incursive neighbours ; and there- 
fore national honour and interest equally required that 
war should be lighted up, sea and land, through several 
quarters of the globe. Or a dissension may have arisen 
upon the matter of some petty tax on an article of com- 
merce ; an absolute will had been rashly signified on 
the subject ; pride had committed itself, ana was per- 
emptory for persisting ; and the resolution was to be 
prosecuted through a wide tempest of destruction pro- 
tracted perhaps many years ; and only terminating 
in the loss, as to the leading power concerned, of infin- 
itely more than this ' least fatal arbitrement* had been 
determined on as the means of maintaining ; — ^besides 
the absolutely fathomless amount of everv kind of cost 
in this progress to final frustation. But therb would be 
no end of recounting facts of this order. 

Now the comparative estimator has to set against a 
large array of thin^ of this character, the forms of 
imagined good, which might, during the ages of this 
retrospect, have been realized by an incomparably less 
exhausting series of exertion, an exertion, indeed, con- 
tinually renovating its own resources. Imagined £Ood, 
we said ; — alas ! the evil stands in long and awful dis- 
play on the ground of history ; the hypothetical good 
presents itself as but a dream ; with this difierence, 
that there is resting on the conscience of beings some- 
where still existing, an eternal accountableness for its 
not having been a reality. 

For aucn an ulandf as we have supposed our com- 
parer to read of, he can, in imagination, look on a space 
of proportional extent in any part of his native country, 
taking a district as a detached section of a general na- 
tionalpicture. And he can figure to himself the result, 
resplendent upon this tract, of so much energy there 
beneficently expended as that island had cost : an en- 
orgyt we mean, equivalent in measitre ; while in the 
infinitely different mode of an exertion, by all appropri- 
ate means, to improve the reason, manner, and nwrals 
of the people. What a prevalence of intelligence, what 
a deligntful civility of deportment^ what repression and 
almost disappearance of the most gross obtrusive forms 
of vice, what domestic decorum, attentive education of 
the children, gravity and understanding in attendance 
on public offices of religion, sense and good order in 
aasembla^s for the assertion and exercise of civil and 
political rights ! 

We were supposing his attention fixed awhile on the 
recorded operations against a strongly fortified place, 
in a region marked through every part with the traces 
and memorials of the often renewed conflicts of the 
Christian states. And we suppose him to make a col- 
lective mixed estimate of all kinds of human ability put 
forth around and aj^inst that particular devoted place, 
as a detached portion of the whole enormous quantity 
of exertion, cjqxsnded by hia country in all that region, 
in the campaigns of a war, or of a century's wars. He 
may then again endeavour, by a rule of equivalence, to 
conceive the same amount of exertion in quite another 
way ; to imagine human forces equal in quantity to all 
that putting forth of strength, physical, menul, and 
financial, for annoyance and destruction, expended, in- 
stead, in the operation of effecting the utmost improve- 
ment which they c<ndd effect, in the mental cultivation 
and the morals of the inhabitants of one large town in 
^' own country. 



In figuring to himself the channels and instmrntBt^ 
ity, through which this great stream of energy w^ 
pass into this operation, he will soon have many s^eck 
means presented to his view : Schools, of the ^icc 
perfect appointment, in every section and comer c^ dt 
town ; a system of friendly, but cogent and pereu^-n 
dealing, with all the people of inferior condition, rfii 
tively to the necessity of their practical accordaace ic 
the plans of education ;* an exceedingly copious sup- 
ply, for individual possession, of the beat books of ck- 
mentary knowledge, accompanied, as we need tssa sst. 
by the sacred volume ; a number of assortmoits di xat 
fol and pleaaing books for circulation, established c£^ 
strict order, and with appointments of honorarr sa: 
other rewards to those who gave evidence of hi?!^ 
made the best use of them ; a number of places ol :b 
sort where various branches of the most cenerafij s«- 
ful and attainable knowledge and arts raould bs ei- 
plained and applied, by every expedient of famita, 
practical, and entertaining illustration, admitting i6> 
gree of co-operation by those who attendcid to see lal 
hear ; and an abundance of commodious places ks > 
ligious instruction on the sabbath, where there s^:. 
be intelligent and zealous men to impart it. Oor fpc 
ulator has a good right to suppose a high degittaf 
theae qualifications in his public teachers of rel^sL 
when he is to imagine something parallel in this depig- 
ment to the skill and ardor displayed in the so^^ssd 
military operationa. He roav ada to such an z^^ 
tua, a police, (if we may employ that rather ungTviijc> 
term,) faithful snd vigilant against every cogmu^i 
form of neglect and immorality. And besides all tLs 
there will be a great variety of undefined and o^^uci 
activity of benevolent, and intelligent men of hcL 
influence. 

Under so auspicious a combination of discipline, be 
will not indeed fancy, in his transient vision, that *» 
beholds Athens revived ; but he will in sober coois:- 
ency, we think, with what is known of the relaiwi c' 
cauae and effect, imagine a place surpassing any acru 
town or city now on earth. And let it be distiDc-' 
kept in view, that to produce the effect exhibited in tii 
ideal spectacle, he is just supposing to have been n- 
pendea, on the population of the town, a mcason- <^ 
exertion and means equal, (as far as agencies in so d> 
ferent a form an^ direction can be brought to a rule ^ 
comparative estimate,) to what has been expebded bi 
his country in investing, battering, undermining, boos- 
ing, taking, and perhaps retaking, one particular fot*^ 
town, in one or several campaigns. 

If he should perchance be sarcastically questiooe^. 
how can he allow himself in so strange a conceit as t/x* 
of supposing such a quantity of moral forces coDcea- 
trated to act in one exclusive spot, while the rest of tbf 
country remained under the old coarse of things ; ^ 
in such an absurdity as that of fancying that any is^ 
quantity of those forces could effeciualhr raise c« 
local aection of the people eminently aloft, while ct»- 
tinning surrounded and unavoidably m constant iotf^ 
course with the general mass, remaining |till sunk ^ 
degradation — he has to reply that he ia fancying do <sod 
thing. For while he is thus convening, in imagiiiAiJO^ 
the military exertions against one foreign town, in» 
intellectual and moral operations on one town at bocoe, 
why may he not, in similar imagination, make a wbde 
country correspond to a whole country! He nuy co> 
ceive the grand incalculable amount of exertion m»^ 
by his country in marshal operationa over all that ^f^ 
foreign territory of which he has selected a partictiUr 
spot, to have been, on the contrary, expended in (^ 

• It Is hers mmt cmifldently prsnimed, that anjr mto ^ 
looks, III aHght state of hia aeniea, at the manner in vl^kdw 
children are ariil brought up, in niaaj part* vX ihe ImhL «ui 
hear with unUmited conternpi any hyp(>chl»cal prKe^a ini-* 
eo mnch interferenca vvlih the diacreilon, the Hhertv «f pr.a. 
the dlacretbn, the tiberty, forenoCb, ofbrlnginf «p their ctiiMrs 
a nuioiboe on the face of* the aanh ! 
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opposed beneficent process on the great scale of this 
rhole nation. Then would the supposed popular ini- 
»roTexnent in the one particular town, so far from being 
Strang insulated phenomendn, absurd to be conceivM 
8 existing in exception and total contrast to the gene- 
al stato of the people, be bat a portion and specimen 
(f that state. 

He niay proceed along the series of such confronted 
epresentations as far as bitter mortification will let 
lien. Bat he will soon be sick of this process of com- 
Nirison. And how sick will he thenceforward be, to 
>erpetaal loathing, of the vain raptures with which an 
immoral and antichri^tian patriotism can review a long 
tiistory of what it will call national gloi^, acquired by 
lational energy ambitiously consuming itself in a con- 
Linual succession and unlimited extent of extraneous 
operations, of that kind which has been the grand curse 
of the human race ever since the time of Cain ; while 
the one thing needful of national welfare, the Teiy 
summum bonum of a state, has been regarded with con- 
temptuous indifference. 

These obecrrations are not made on any assumption, 
that England could in all cases have kept clear of im- 
plications of foreign interests and remote and sangui- 
nary contests. But they are made on the assumption 
of what is admitted and deplored by every thoughtful 
religious man, whose understanding and moral sense 
are not wretchedly prostrated in homage to a prevailing 
system, and chained down bv a superstition that dare 
not question the wisdom and probity of high national 
authorities and counsels. What is so admitted and de- 
plored by the true and Christian patriots is, that this 
nation has gone to an awfully criminal extent beyond the 
line, of necessity ; and it has been extremely prompt to find 
occasions for appearing again, and still again, in array for 
the old work of waste and death ; and that, taking into the 
account the high advantage enjoyed by its preponderating 
classes for forming a religious judgment, it has shown 
during several generations and down into our own age, 
an astonishing insensibility to the dictates of Christiani- 
ty and the warning of accountableness to the sovereign 
judges. 

These observations assume, too, with perfect confi- 
dence, that there cannot be, in the world, any such 
thing as a nation habitually absolved from the duhr of 
raising its people from brutish ignorance, in considera- 
tion of a necessitjT and duty of expending ita vigour 
and means in foreign enterprise. The concern of re- 
deeming the people from a besotted condition of their 
reason and conscience, is a duty at all events and to an 
entire certainty ; is a duty imperative and absolute ; 
and any pretended necessity for such a direction of the 
national exertion as would be incompatible with a pa- 
ramount attention to this, must be an imposition too 
gross to fumi^ an excuse for being imposeid on. 



SECTION IV. ^ 

hi^aUiong of a better age approaeJang — with remarks 
on some msionary prqjectSf for meliorating the con- 
dition of mankirul. 

Such as we have described has been, for ages, the 
degraded state of the multitude. And such has been 
the indifference manifested in regard to it by the supe- 
rior, the refined, the ascendant portion of the commu- 
nity ; who, generally speaking, could see these sharers 
with ^h^m of the dishonoured human nature, in endless 
iratnbera around them, in the city and the field, without 
ita ever flashing on conscience that on them was lying 
a solciinn accountableness, destined to press one day 
with Alt its weight, for what excluded these beings from 
lie ipbero of rational existence. It never occurred to 
«ny of them u a question of the smallest moment, in 



what manner the mind might live in all these bodies, if 
only it were there in competence to make them efiUcient 
as machines and implements. Contented to be gazed 
at, to be envied, or to be regarded as too high even for 
envy, and to have the rough business of the world per- 
formed by these inhalers of the vital air, they perhaps 
thought, if they reflected at all on the subject, that tne 
best and most privileged state of such beings was to be 
in the least possible degree morally responsible ; and 
that therefore it would but be doing them an injury to 
enlarge their knowledge. And might not the uiou^t 
be suggested at some moment, (see how many thinss 
may be envied in their turns T) how happy they should 
be, if with the vast superiority of their advantages they 
could be just as little accountable 1 And yet even at 
such moments they were little thinking how much it 
VMis for which they would, in consequence of those ad-^ 
vantages, be summoned to answer ; little anticipating 
they snould ever be arraigned on a charge, to which 
tb^ would vainly wish to be permitted to plead, 
* Were we our brothers* keepers V If an office desig- 
nated by those terms, had been named to them as form- 
ing a part of their duty, their thoughts might have 
beaten about in various conjectures and protracted per- 
plexity, before it had come explicitly to tneir apprehen- 
sion, that the objects of that office were in a peculiar 
manner the understandings, principles, and consciences, 
of the vulgar mass We repeat that we speak gener- 
ally, and not universally. 

But we think a great revolution is evidently be^n- 
ning ; a far more important one, by its higher principle 
and more expansive and beneficent consequences, than 
the ordinary events of that name. What have com- 
monly been the matter and circumstances of revolu- 
tions 1 The last deciding blow in a deadly competition 
of equally selfish parties ; actions and re-actions of am- 
bition and revenge ; the fiat of a predominating poten- 
tate or conqueror ; a burst of blind fury, suadcnly 
sweeping away an old despotism, but overwhelming, 
too, all attempts to substitute a better institution ; plots, 
massacres, battles, dethronements, restorations : all or- 
dinary things. How little of the sublime of moral 
agency has there been, with one or two partial excep- 
tions, in these mighty commotions ; how little wisdom 
or virtue, or reference to the supreme patron of nation^ 
al interests ; how little nobleness, or even distinctness 
of purpose, or consolidated advantage of success ! But 
here is a revolution with different phenomena. It dis- 
plays its quality and project in activities, of continually 
enlarging scope and power, for the universal diffusion of 
the divine revelation; in enterprises to attempt an 
opening of the doora of all the immense prison-houses 
of human spirits in every region ; in schemes, (sd- 
vancing with a more quick and widening impulse into 
effect tnsn good designs were wont to do in former 
times,) for rendering education and the possession of 
valuable knowledge universal ; in multiplying exertions, 
in all official and unofficial forms, for making it impos- 
sible to mankind to avoid hearing the voice of religion ; 
and all this taking advantage of the new and powerful 
movement in the general mind ; as earnest bold adven- 
turers have sometimes availed themselves of a formidable 
torrent to be conveyed whither the stream in its accustom- 
ed state would never have carried them ; or as we have 
heard of heroic assailants seizing the moment of an aw- 
ful tempest of thunder and lightning, to break through 
the enemy's lines. These are the insignia bv which if 
may well express disdain to take its rank with ordinary 
revolutions. 

Do these appear but a feeble array, to be recounted 
as the signs and forces of a great revolution, to the 
mere political projectors and cslculators, whose object 
is to ameliorate the state and character of the people t 
And what, alas ! can you do, we might ask them, by 
expedients relying on any different class of forces from 
these ? As a preliminary point, how are you to obtat 
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(if yoor theory of an improved etate of the people re- 
quire that there be obtained in the first instance,) any 
materially altered political arrangements in their favour 1 
In what manner can you promise yourselves to bring 
into effect a theory, that shou]d presume a hasty con- 
cession of privileges to the people bv the superior or- 
ders of the community, while those orders have to allege 
in justification of refusal, that the people are so igno- 
rant, and so exceedingly corrupt, as to be totally unfit 
for the possession of any such privileges, even supposing 
them, abstractedly speaking, their right 1 

But suppose the leading classes did not refuse any 
one thing you would ask, for reducing your theory to 
practise, or to experiment. Suppose the people instat- 
ed in the fulness of what you would call the privileges 
rightfully appropriate to their situation in the commu- 
nity ; placed on just such a ground in the great politi- 
cal arrangement as you would wish to claim and vindi- 
cate for mem, in order to raise them, as you think, to 
respectability and happiness. Suppose them placed 
there at this moment ; and What then ! How, — ^through 
what mode of the salutary effect of this change, — are 
the felicitous consequences to follow 1 You know, yes, 
you absolutely know, that a vast majority of the multi- 
tude are, at this hour, as wretchedly ignorant,, and as 
dreadfully corrupt, as any of those esteemed their ene- 
mies have represented them. Hardly any language on 
this subject can exceed the odious truth. Nor can any 
thing on earth be more contemptible than that strain of 
talking which affects a confidence in their sound judg- 
ment, their steady principles, there well ordered dispo- 
sitions, and so forth ; and which in addressing them, 
adopts phrsses of encomium and difference, and makes 
a kind of boasting in their name, as if in them whore to 
be found the main substance of what there is of sterling 
worth in the land. It is but an incipient and exceed- 
ingly partial appearance of transformation that the most 
sanguine of us can, as yet, profess to perceive, as the 
result of all the now and augmented moral forces in 
recent times brought into operation ; so inveterate, so 
obdurate, so profound in evil, is that popular condition 
attempted to be conected. The great mass is still 
most deplorably corrupt. And yet you really can, not- 
withstanding, place it, in imagination, under some mere- 
hf political auspicious sdjuslment which shall act upon 
it with a more immediate and powerful efficacy of cor- 
rection, than any alterative influence of higher educa- 
tion and inculcated religion. But how 1 Through the 
medium of what principles 1 Think in what terms you 
■hall name these merely political vitalites, so mighty for 
• moral regeneration. Would you, perhaps, talk of — 
the dignified sense of independence ; the ffenerous, the 
liberalizing, the eimobling sentiments of freedom ; the 
■elf-respect, and conscious responsibility of men in the 
full exercise of their rights ; the manly diadain of what 
k base ; and the innate sense and love of what is wor- 
thy and honourable, which would spontaneously deve- 
lope itself on the removal of certain ungenial circum- 
stances in the political constitution of society, which 
bave had the effect of winter on the moral nature of its 
inferior portions t Tt would be difficult to believe you 
were not awsrc that all this, in such a manner of put- 
tiiur it forth, in fragrant nonsense. 

But perhaps you will say, that your scheme of means 
for the desired renovation of the state and character of 
the people, is not exclusively political. Your chief 
power, you own, your Hercules in the operations for 
placing them on a happier ground, i^ indeed to be a 
nighly improved form of the political framing together 
of the national community because in the attainment 
of this there would be an end of many bad impressions 
now strongly and habitually affecting the people and the 
commencement of aa many beneficent influences, to 
come upon them with a direct immediate action, and 
•& action not merely affecting a proportion of them as 
individuals, but falUog on ^em generally as one grea^ 



body. This, you thinki would be soch » mi^^ aad 
comprehensive advantage, that it moat ataod priiniy 
in a rational scheme for the grand object. Bnt 
you will say, for subordinate and eubaiclimrj meai 

follow in detail, under this chief improver of ihm pe ,, . 

you do not fail to set a high value oo plans of aiss^ 
tion, and efforts for diffusing the knowledge a£ relt^vti ; 
that in reality you are never imagining the pntirfth--^ 
of the full accompUshment of the object without ^tm as- 
sistance of these means : they arc always imciadU m 
your speculation, though accounted in it as secoodsr 
and instrumental, under the paramount importance k' 
what you must still insist on placing first. Do yoo sst 
'^ Then confess that those persons nre r^ht ax ^ 



so 



events, who are zealous to bring into operation 

diately the oxpedienU thus admitted by yooxaelvi^ ai 
be indispen^ible somewhere in the proceas ; wiio w^ i» 
it as so nuLch gained at any raU, in dispate of the reac- 
tance of the economy around them to dispose itadPa- 
to an order, under which the beoificent ieaign mt^ 
have a greater power and more rapid efficacy. Wmi- 
ever oraer of things you would conceive aa the mac 
propitious to the improvement of the people, what mvzJ 
that improvement itself consist in, for ita most valmbk 
part, but exactly that which is endeavoured to be a- 
parted now by the men who will not wait for the forts- 
nate aspects and conjunctions of your political matnkasj' 
We should say, which it imparted by them; for tfasf 
find that in some measure their scheme for infttsii^ tfasi 
best improvement can be brought in coolact with tae 
mind of the humbler order, in its jnveiule portion ; Mi 
that already, as from the varment of the redee m er, i 
sanative virtue goes out of it And shall they de^ 
this measure of utility, just because, they have naM 
to wish it were a thousand times as much 1 Thev s^ 
knowledge with regret the exceedingly limited reaci 
and force of their operations, as compared with the is- 
mensity of the assemblage of intellectnal and taaal 
existence requiring to be operated upon ; hut who. » 
vertheless, sre the truer fnends of the people. — tber. 
who find an intrinsic value in such means ma there ire, 
in the absence of whatever means there are not, and ac- 
tively e.iert themselves that the people mav be :m 
better so /or; or you, who rate all means as but cy- 
phers, unless a certain favourite one be at their br-ad ; 
and seem almost content that, till it shaU be xhert. ^ 
people should remain jnst as they sre for mere er.- 
dencc that no scheme but yours can do them good ^ 

But some of those persons who. whenever thev think 
of great plans of utility, to a nation, inevitably think tr 
so of that which directs the nation's organized st(«t?:k. 
and of the forms of institution, and of the prevadjoe 
apirit, according to which that atrengih is made to act. 
have to plead, that it is not on specfic circumstancei 
wrong in the political arrangement, that they are rett- 
ing 80 much of the emphasis of their regrets or wishes, 
that it is not from this or that particular formal correc- 
tion of institutions, that they are imagining, in meho- 
choly musing, how much ^H>d might flow to poor life 
and vigour mto the process for reforminii^ and exsUii^ 
the people. They say, that whatever they might pe^ 
haps, on examination, deem wrong in political mechaa* 
ism, their ungracious feeling toward statea, and tiww 
who have presided in the management of them, ii of 
this more general and solemn purport, — that those ■!• 
tional systems and administrators have never, in tbe 
plenitude of immense power, actually wrought to tiia 
grand effect, of saving the people from a dread fbl mail* 
tal degradation. It is on this epormous practical (^ 
ure that they dwell, with such deep displscency, rether 
thsn on precise defects in the construction of atatsi, 
theoreticslly coiisidered. And then they say, that tlte 
contemplation of this fsct has the effect of reducim; tl- 
most to folly, in their view, the little schemes a») sfr 
forts of individuals directed toward soch an obiaot 

Now we eameatly wish it might be granted by te 
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1 mighty, that the political institutions of the nations 
light speedily take a form, and come under an ad- 
ninistration, that would apply the energy of the state to 
to sublime a purpose; and we always consider the 
I u est ion whether they do this, or the degree in which 
hey do it, as the mnd test of their merits. But then, 
w'e must suggest it to the persons thus on the point of 
.uming the awful omissions of states into a license for 
individuals to do nothing, to consider what, after all, has 
kieen the criminal neglect of which nations m their dia- 
meter of states have been guilty, but the neglect of 
%vhich the individuals composmg them have been guilty. 
And are individuals now aosolved from all such respon- 
sibility ; and the more so, that the conviction of the im- 
portance of the object is come upon them with such a 
now and roi^t^r force 1 When tney say, reproachfully, 
that the nation in its collective capacity, as a body pou- 
fic, neglects a most important duty, does this amount 
to the vm same thing as saying that they perform their 
share 1 In actually not performing it, by what princi- 
ple do they transfer the blame on the state! Would 
they, in effect, prostitute the Isn^uage of religion, and 
say. In thee we live, move, and have a beingf Or, in 
imitation of what the pagans of the East are rid of all 
sense of gnilt by believing of their gods, namely, that 
the pods so oervade or rather essentially eon«hht/« their 
faculties ana wills, that whatever they do or refuse to 
do, it is not they, but literally the gods that do it, or 
refuse, — in imitation of this will these persons account 
themselves but as particles of matter, actuated and ne- 
cessitated in *all things \>y a sovereign mythological 
something denominated the State ! 

It is not so that they feel with respect to those other 
interests and projects, which they are really in earnest 
to promote, though those concerns may lie in no greater 
proportion than the one in question does within the 
scope of their individual ability. The incubus has then 
▼anished : and they find themselves in possession of a 
free agency, and a degree of power which they are by 
no means disposed to underrate. What is there then 
that should reduce them, as individual agents, to such 
vttcr snd willing insignificance in the present affair 1 
Besides, they may form themselves, in indefinite num- 
ber, into combination. And in there no power in any 
collective form in which they can be associated, save 
lust that one in which the aggregation is constituted 
under the political shape and authority denominated a 
•Utel Or does the matter come at last to this, that 
they grow alarmed in conscience at the high-toned cen- 
sQie they have been stimulated and betrayed to pro- 
nounce on the state, for neglect of its greatest duty ; 
that they relapse into the obsequiousness of besiuting, 
whether to attempt to do good of a kind which that 
high agent has left undone ; that they must wait for the 
sanction of its great example; that till the 'shout of 
kings is among them' it were better not to march 
against the vandalism and the paganism which are, the 
while, (piite at their eaae, destroymg the people 1 

But u this had always been the way in which private 
individuals, single or associated, had accounted of them- 
selves and their possible exertions, in regard to great 
Gneral improvements, but very few would ever have 
en accomplished. For the case has commonly been, 
that the schemes of such improvements have originated 
with persons not invested with political powe^-; have 
been ^rged on by the accession and co-operation of 
soch inoividuals ; and at length slowly and reluctantly 
acceded to by the holdera of the dominion over the 
community, the last to admit what may long have ap- 
pesred to the majority of thinking men, no less than 
demonstTBtive evidence of the propriety and advantage 
of the reformation. 

In all probability, the improvement of mankind is 
destined, under divine providence, to advance just in 
proportion as good men feel the responsibility for it 
resUng on themsohres, a» tmimAM/ff, and are actuated 



by a bold sentiment of independenec, (humble, at the 
same time, in reference to tne necessity of a celestial 
agency.) in the prosecution of it. Each person who is 
standin? still to look, with grief or indignation, at the 
evils which are overrunning the world, would do well 
to recollect what he may have read of some gallant par- 
tizan, who, perceiving where a prompt movement, with 
the force at his own command, would make an impres- 
sion infallibly tending to the success of the warfare, 
could not endure to lose the time till some great sultan 
should find it convenient to come in slow march, and 
the pomp of state, to take on him the general direction 
of the compaign. 

But happpily, such admonitions are becoming evert 
day of more limited application ; and we return witn 
pleasure to the animating idea of that great revolution 
of which we were noting the introductory signs. It is 
a revolution in the manner of estimating the souls of 
the people, and consequently in ^e judgment of what 
ahould be done for their welfare. Through many ages, 
that immense multitude had been but obscurely pre- 
sented to view in the character of rational improvable 
creatures. They were recognized but ss one large 
mass, of eouivocal moral substance, but faintly distin- 
guishable into individuals ; a breadth of insignificant 
sameness, undiscemible in marked features and aspects 
of mental character ; existing, and to be left to exist, 
in their own manner ; and that manner hardly worth 
concern or inquiry. Little consideration could there 
be of how much spiritual immortal essence might be 
going to waste, while this multitude was reduced to 
this kind of collective nothingness on the field of con- 
templation. Dut now it is as if a mist were rising and 
dispersing from that field, and leaving this mighty 
assemblage of spiritual beings exhibited to view in 
such a light from heaven as they were never beheld 
in before, except by the eyes of Apostles, and 
of a small number that in every age have resembled 
them. 

It is true, this manifestation forms so melancholy 
a vision, that if we had Only to behold it as a tpectacU, 
we might well desire that the mistv obscurity might de- 
scend upon it again, to shroud it from sight ; while we 
should be left to indulge and elate our imaginations by 
dwelling on the pomps and splendoure of the terrestrial 
scene, — ^the mighty empires, the heroes, the victories, 
the triumphs ; the refinements and enjoyments of the 
most highly cultivated of the race ; the' brilliant per- 
formances of ffenius, and the aatonishing reach of 
science. So the tempter would have beguiled our 
Lord into a complacent contemplation of the kingdoms 
and glories of the world. But he was come to look 
on a different aspect of it ! Nor could he be with- 
drawn from the gloomy view of its degradation and 
misery. And a good reason why. For the sole object 
for which he had appeared in the only world where 
temptation could even in form approach him, was to 
begin in operation, and finish in virtue, a design for 
changing tnat state of degradation and miseij. In the 
prosecution of such a design, and in the spirit of that 
divine benevolence in which it sprung, he could endure 
to fix on the melancholy and odioua character of the 
scene, the ccntempUtion which was vainly attempted 
to be diverted to any other of its aspects. What in- 
deed, could sublunary pomps and glories be to him 
in any case ; but emphatically wha^ when his object 
was to redeem the people from darkness and destruc- 
tion 1 

Those who, actuated by a spirit in some remote re* 
semblance to his, have entered deeply into the state of 
the people, such as it is found in our own nation, have 
often been appalled at the spectacle disclosed to them. 
Thev have been astonished to think what can have been 
the direction, while successive ages have passed away, 
of so many thousands of acute and vigilant mental eyes, 
that 80 dreadful a sight should scarcely have been de* 
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•cried. They have hecn av^are in describing it as they 
actually saw it, ihey would be regarded by some as 
gloomy fanatics, tinctured with insanity by the influence 
of some austere cree<l ; and that others, of kinder na- 
ture, bat whose sensibility has more of self-indulginc 
refinement thsn tendency to active benevolence, wonid 
almost wish that so revolting an exhibition had never 
heen made, though the fact l« actually so. There may 
have been moments, when even they themselves have 
experienced a temporary recoil of their benevolent zeal, 
under the impression at once of the immensity of the 
evil and its grievously oflfeniive quality. At times, 
the rudeness of the subjects, and perhaps the ungracious 
reception and thankless requital, of their philanthropic 
labours, aggravating ihe general feeling of the miser- 
ableness, (so to expres-s it,) of seeing so much misery, 
have lent sednction to the temptations to ease and self- 
indulgence. Why should that, just they of all men, 
condemn themselves to dwell so much in the most 
dreary climate of the moral world, when they could per- 
haps have taken their almost constant abode in a httle 
elysium of elegant knowledge, taste, and refined so- 
ciety 1 Then was the time to revert to the example 
of hjm * who, though he was rich, for our sokes became 
poor.* 

Or, again, their thoughts may not unfrequentfy be 
tamed on that view of things, which we have described 
as so habitual, and of such withering eflfect, with men 
who speculate on benevolence with but little of its 
spirit. They may have dwelt too long on the consid- 
eration, of how much the higher and more amply fur- 
nished powers leave such generous designs to proceed 
as they can, in the mere strength of private individual 
exertion. And they may have yielded to gloomy and 
repressive feelings after the fervour of indignant ones : 
for indignation, unless animated by a very sanctified 
principle, is very apt, when it cools, to become de- 
spondency. It is as if, (they have said,) armies and 
giants would stand aloof, to amuse themselves, while 
we sre to be committed and abandoned in the ceaseless 
toil of a conflict, which these armies and giants have 
no business even to exist as such but for the very pur- 
pose of waging. We are, if we will, — and if we will 
we may let it alone — to try to effect in diminutive pieces, 
and detached local efforts, a little share of tnat, to 
which the greatCHt human force on earth might be ap- 
plied to operate on system, and to the widest compass. 
— So they have said, perhaps, and been tempted to 
leave their object to its destiny. 

Bat really it is now too late for this resentful and de- 
qx>nding abandonment. They cannot now retire in the 
tragical dignity of despair. It must be a matter more 
forlorn that would admit of their saying, aa in parody or 
travesty of Cato, * Witness heaven and earth, we have 
done our duty, but the stars and fate are ag^ainst us ; 
and here it becomes us to terminate a strife, which 
would degenerate into the ridiculous if prosecuted 
against impossibilities. On the contrary, the zeal which 
could begin so onerous a work, and prosecute it thus 
far, could not now remit without betraying its past ar- 
dor to the condemnation and ridicule due to a iantastic 
caprice. Is it for the projectors of a noble edifice for 
public utility, to abandon the undertaking when it has 
risen from its foundation to be se^n above the ground ; 
or is just come to be level with the surface of the wa- 
ters, m defiance of which it has been commenced, and 
the violence of which it was designed to control, or the 
unfordable depths and streams of which it was to bear 
people over 1 liCt the promoters of education and 
Christian knowledge among the inferior classes, reflect 
wliat has already been accomplished ; regarding it, we 
once again repeat, as quite the incipient stage. It is 
most truly as yet the day of small things ; but let them 
recount the individuals whom, nevertheless, they have 
seen rescued from what had all the the signs of a desti- 
"tion to the lowest debasement, and utter ruin ; some 



of whom are returninc animated thank*, and wS do k 
in the hour of death, lor what theae, their best bssai 
friends, have been the means of imp a r t in g ca tt^-z. 
Let them recollect of how man^f families they bs.Te sec 
the domestic condition pleasingly, sod in socne n- 
stances eminently and delightfully ajneoded. And \sx 
them reflect how they have trampled down p(iep£d.i>:e>. 
greatly silenced a heathenish clamouT, and piorota. 
the imitative and rival efibrts of many wbcs h^i is. 
them, would have been most cordially willing ks «S 
such schemes to lie in abeyance to the eod of xsbt. 
Let them think of all this, and then go oo and try. \«« 
speak reverently,) what God and they can do, wfaeskr 
the aothoritiea that govern the nations will or wiH ac: 
lend their powers vigorously in aid ; whether, wbes;itf 
the infinite importance of the concern is represGud 
to them, they will hear, or whether they will forbeu 

But let them never fear but the time will come, v^ 
the rulers and the aacendent classes in statoa wili cse- 
prehend it to be their best policy to promote sU pcsk- 
ble improvement of the people. It will be givr^ ts 
them to understand, that the ht^iest glory of thosr c 
the bead of great communitiea, must consist in tbefiD* 
inence attained by those communities genera%, 3 
whatever it is that constitutes the most valuable o: 
honorable superiority of one man or class* over oibfii 
They will one day have learnt to esteem it a far oo^r 
form of' power to Uad an immense cumhtnarion of a- 
telligent minds, than to command and coerce a pt;i^ 
aggregation of brute force. They will come to £»L 
that it is better for them to have a people who caa la- 
derstand and rationally approve their purposes vd 
measures, than one bent m stupid aubiiussioQ.--cc 
rather one fermenting in ignorant disafiection, coassst" 
ally believing them to be wrong, and without stsat 
enough to appreciate the arguments to prove t^ 
right. And a time will come, when it will not he b^« 
to the philanthropic speculatists alone, to make if 
comparative estimate between what has been e&cta 
by the enormouslv expensive apparatus of coercive la! 
penal administration, — the prisons, prosecutioaa, tnss- 
portationa, and a vast military police, — and what sn^ i' 
have been effected by one half of that e^penditore de- 
voted to popular reformation, to be accom(disbed bt 
means of schools, and every practicable variety of meth- 
ods for effecting, that men^s understanding and coa- 
science shall stand confironting them in the way. ]^e 
the angel with the sword, when they are inclined or 
templed to go wrong. All this will come to pau b 
due time. But meanwhile, let the promoters of a god 
cause act on the eonaideration, that no time is tien, 
but the present. 



SECTION V. 

Moderate tomputatumt to be made for the effects (f 
knowledge commumeated : advantage* actually go*- 
ed : imjfrovement in henewdaU instituHans : gemrd 
consideration*. 

We have not come so near the end of our obsem- 
tions, without having been many times reminded, t^ 
there will be persons ready to impute sanguine extiavs- 
gance to our expectations of the results, to follow froa 
sach means and exertions for improving the popubr 
education as are already in progress ; we mean es^- 
cially the 8ch(fols which benevolence is multi^yis^ 
over the land, the kind and measure of subaeqoen: 
reading for which it is hoped not a few of their popb 
will have acquired a taste, and the habit establiahed « 
attendance on public Christian instruction. And whit 
is it, then, how much is it, we ask, that the advocam 
of the system, profess to anticipate 1 Are they heard 
' maintaining that the communication of kDOwicdjc, 
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r trae notions of things, to youthful minds, wiQ infal- 
bly ensure their rirtue and haupiness ! They are not 
uite so new to the world, to "experimental labours in 
le business of tuition, or to self-observation. They 
iTC constantly within their view a mournful illustra* 
on of the quality of human nature, in the circumstance, 
r the great difference of assurance with which the ef- 
!cts may be predicted of ignorance on the one htod, 
nd knowledge on the other. There is very nearly an 
>8olute certainty of success in the method for making 
owns, sots, vagabonds and ruffians. You may safely 
tave it to themselves to carry on the process for be- 
}ming complete. Let human creatures grow up with- 
jt discipline, destitute therefore of salutary informa- 
on, sound judgment, or any conscience but what will 
lape itself to whatever thev like, and serve in the 
tanner of some vile friar panaer in the old plays, — and 
3 one thinks of taking anv credit for foresight in say- 
ig they will be a noxious burden on the eaitn ; except 
idc<>d in those tracts of it where they seem to have 
teir fair business, in being matched against the wolves 
id boars of ^he wildemes. When they infest what 
lould be a civilized and Christianized part of the world, 
le philanthropist is sometimes put in doubt whether to 
(press, or indulge, the sentiment which tempts him to 
)mplacency in Uie operations of an epidemic which is 
linning their members. 

The consequences of ignorance are certain, unless 
most a miracle interpose; but unhappily those of 
nowledge are of diffident and very restricted calcula- 
on. It is the testimony of all ages that men may see 
id even approve the better, and yet follow the worse. 
; is the hapless predicament of our nature, that the no- 
est of its powers, the understanding, has but imper- 
ctly and precariously that commanding hold on the 
thers, which is essential to the good on&r of the aoul ; 
1 in a machine where the secondary wheels should be 
ftble to be thrown by a slight movement out of the 
itch and grapple of the master one. Nay, worse than 
>, these moral powers, when detached from Uie con- 
ol of the understanding, may have a powerful action 
' their own, from the impulse of another principle : in- 
>cd it is this impulse that causes the detachment from 
lat control. It is really frightful to look at the evi- 
3nce, from facts, that these active powers may grow 
ronflr in the depravity which will set the judgment at 
sfiance, during the very time that the judgment is 
ninini;, and not without success, to an ability to dic- 
te to them what is right. We cannot pay any serious 
tention to the fancy of those, who will have it that 
hen the passions and will go wrong, it musi be be- 
Luse the understanding has not a just apprehension, 
'bin gross assumption, in what is purely a question of 
ct, 18 in flat contradiction to an infinity of evidence, of 
en deliberately and disUoctly avowing their conviction 
' the evil quality, and fatal consequences, of courses 
hich they are soon afterwards seen pursuing, and 
ithout the smallest pretence of a chan^ of opuioii ; 
* men stiU avowing the same conviiftion, ana some- 
fnes in strong terms of self-reproach, in the checks 
id pauses of their career *, and of men in die near 
-ospect of death and judgment expressing, in bitter 
gret, the acknowledgment that Ihey had pernsted in 
:Ting wrong while they knew better. And this as- 
imption so wilfully made against such evidence, is to 
i maintained for no better reason, thst appears, than 
lat human nature cannot, must not, shau not, be ao 
>surd and depraved as to be capable of such madness. 
8 if human nature were taking the tmaUest tzouble to 
\ajkme before them any equivocal appearance to cozen 
em into a favourable opmion ; as if it saspended its 
»teimined propensities in complaisance to tneir deny- 
g that it has them. It has, and keeps, and shows its 
laracter, without the leave of those who would resolve 
I moral turpitude into error in its understanding. Bnt 
r aoderstandiny — it should bo tioM to take can of 



their own, when they find themselves asserting, in other 
words, that there is actually as much virtue in the world 
as there is knowledge of its principles. We should 
rather have surmised that, deplorably deficient as that 
knowledge is, the reduction of it all to practice would 
make a glorious chanse in England and Europe. 

The persons, therefore, whose zeal is combined with 
knowledge in the prosecution of plans for the extension 
of education, proceed on a calculation of an effect more 
limited, in apparent proportion to the means, and leas 
positively, (even in that more limited measure,) to be 
reckoned on in a given single instance, than they would 
have been justified in anticipating in many other depart- 
menta of operation. They would, for example, predict 
with more confidence the results of an undertaung to 
cultivate any tract of waste land, or to reclaim a hott^ 
or to render mechanical forces and contrivance avaS* 
able in a difficult untried mode of application, or, in 
many caaea, the successful results of the application of 
the healing art to diaeascd body. They still remember 
what moral nature they an calculating on, and calcu- 
lating/or good. And in their more gloomy monaenta 
they perhaps fall into a comparison of their calculatioQ 
on it for good, with that which an enemy of mankind 
might pleaae himself in making on it for evil ; both of 
them having respect to the same particular human be- 
ings, and both keeping in view thia fact of the very ira- 
p^ect command of the judgment over the active pow* 
era of the mind. In some such moments they would be 
glad of an exchange between their respective degrees 
of probabilitv. That is to say, let a man, if auch there 
be, who could be pleased with the depravity and miaeiy 
of the race, a sagacioua judge, too, of their moral con- 
atitution, and a veteran obaerver of their conduct, — let 
him look over a hundred children in one of the benevo- 
lent schools, and indulge himself in prognosticatinff, on 
the strength of the fact to which we have adverted, the 
proportion, in numbera and degree, in which these chil- 
dren will, in subse<|uer.t life, exemplify the faUwe of 
what ia done for their wisdom and welfare, — there may 
be times, we say, when the fsiends of these institutions 
would be glad to transfer the portion in which, and the 
probability with which, he so prognosticates evil irom 
the nature of the bein^, to their own hopes of the good 
to be effected by discipline. In other words, there are 
timea when they would say, ' evil be thou my good,' in 
the sense of wishing that the respective pn^rtions of 
power, with which the agencies of good and evil are 
affecting the subjects in question, could be exchanged 
between them. 

But we shall know where to stop in the couree of 
observationa of thia darkening colour ; and we shall 
take off the point of the derider^s taunt, juat forthcom- 
ing, that we are here unsaying, in effect, aH that wo 
have been so laboriously urging about the value and 
absolute necessity of knowledge to the people. It was 
proper to show, thst the prosecutors of these desicas 
are not suSiBrinff themselves to be beguiled out of a 
perception of what there is in the nature of their sub- 
jects of a tendency to frnatate them, and of certain 
power to reduce their efficacy to a very partial measure 
of the effect deaired. It was to be shown that they 
are not unknowing enthuaiaats ; but then, m keeping 
clear of the vain extravaganciea of hope, they are not 
to surrender their confidence that something ffreat and 
important can be done : it should be possible Tor a man 
to be sober, short of being dead. Thev are not to gra- 
vitate down into a state of feeling aa if the understud- 
iog had been inroved to have no sway upon the morel 

Kwers ; aa if, therefore, any presumption upon the ro- 
ion between means and ends must in this great de- 
Crtment of action be illusory. It might not, indeed^ 
amiss for them to be told that thecase is so, by those 
who would desire, from whatever motive, to reprew 
their effisrts and defeat their deaigns ; aa so downi^ht 
a blow at their favourite object would but aerve to pro- 
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voke them, to a determined exercise of thought to as- 
certsin more definitely what there re&Ily is for them 
to form their schemes and calculations upon, and there- 
fore to verify to themselves the reasons they have for 
persisting, in confidence that the labour will not be lost. 
And the instant they apply themselves, in this severe 
sobriety, to the estimates, they have the fact conspicu- 
ous before them, that there is at any rate such an effi- 
ctcy in cultivation, that it is quite certain a well culti- 
vated people eannoi remain on the same degraded mor- 
al level as a neglected ignorant one, — or any where 
floar it None of those even that value such designs 
the Jeast, ever pretend to foresee, after they shall have 
taken effect, an undiminished preTalence of rudeness 
and brutality of manners, of delight in spectacles and 
amnsements of cruelty, of noisy revelry, of sottish in- 
temperance, or of disregard of character. It is not 
pretended to be foreseen that the poorer classes will 
then continue to display so much or that heedless and 
almost desperate improvidence, respecting their tempo- 
ral means and prospects, which has aggravated the ca- 
lamities of the present times. It is not predicted that 
an universal school discipline will bring up several mil- 
lions to the neglect, and many of them in the impudent 
contempt, of attendance on the ministrations of reli- 
gion. The result will at all hazards, by every one's 
acknowledgment, be the contrary of all thU. 

But more specifically : — The promoter* of the plans 
of popular education see a most important advantage 
gainea in the very outset, and as perhaps the smallest 
matter in the account of emolument, in the obTious 
fact, that in their schools a very large portion of time 
ii emploved well, that otherwise would infallibly be 
employed ill. Let any one introduce himself into one 
of these places of assemblage, where there has been 
time to mature the arrangements into the most efiicient 
■ystem. He should not enter as an important person- 
age, in patronizing and judicial state, to demand the 
respectful looks of the whole tribe from their attention 
to their printed rudiments and their slates ; but glide 
in as a qniet observer, jast to survey at his leisure the 
character and operations of the scene. Undoubtedly 
he wilt descry here and there the signs of inattention, 
weariness, or vacancy, not to say of perverseness. 
Even these individuala, however, are out of the way of 
practical harm ; and at the same time he will see a 
multitude of youthful spirits acknowledffing the duty of 
directing their best attention to someSiing altogether 
foreign to their wild amusements ; of making a pro- 
ttacted effort in one mode or another of the strange 
business of thinking. He will perceive in many the 
unequivocal indications of a teal mve and earnest ef- 
fort made to acquire, with the aid of visible signs and 
implements, a command of what is invisible and imma- 
terial. They are thus treading in the precincts of an 
iniellectttal economy ; the economy of thought and 
truth, in which thev are to live for ever ; and never, to 
eternity, will they have to regret this period and part of 
their employments. He will be delignted to think how 
many disciplined actions of the mind, how many just 
ideas, distmctly admitted, that were strangers at the 
beginning of the day's exercise, (and among these ideas 
seme to remind them of Ood and their highest interest,) 
"^there will have been by the time the busy and well 
oidered company breaks up in the evening, and leaves 
silence within these wslls. He will not indeed grow 
romantic in hope ; be knows too much of the nsture to 
which these beinss belong ; knows therefore that the 
desired results of this diMifdine wiH but partially fol- 
low ; but still rejoices to think that partial result, which 
will most certainly follow, will be worth incomparably 
inofe than all it will have cost. 

Now let him, when he has contemplated this ssene, 
consider how the grestest part of this numerous com- 
pany wmld have been employed during the same hours, 
whether of the sabbath or other days,) but for snch a 



provision of means for their instruction. And, iog iSi 
contrast, he has only to leave the achbol, and vijk i 
mile round the neighbourhood, in which it will ^j< v.^ 
wonderful, (we may say this of most parts of Ecfl;!i:'i^ 
if he shall not, in a populous district and on a fine hi 
meet with a great number of wretched disgusting —i 
straggling or in knots, iu the activity of miscb'f d 
nuisance, or at least the full cry of vfle and f^:^ 
language ; with here and there, as a lord amoD^ cy^ 
an elder larger one mwing fastt into an insolent }&ei 
guard. Ho may make the comparison, qnite ssre ^ 
such as thev are, and so employed, would masr :^i 
under the salutary discipline of yonder school ha«t b^ 
but for its institution. But the two classes, so ht^*} 
in contrast, — might thev not seem to belong to hEt>li 
ferent nations t Do they not seem growing icto m 
extremely different orders of character ? Do tber -t 
even seem preparing for different worlds in the fd 
distribution f 

The friends of these designs for a general and bor ] 
improved education, may proceed. farther in \}ma^ 
of verifying to themselves the grounds of their Bsssruti 
of happy results. A number of ideas decid^cij a 
most important that were ever formed in human tho^ig!] 
or imparted from the supreme mind, will be m ii.r^ 
in these institutions, that it is abeolntely certuz 'M 
will be fixed irrevocably and for ever in the mn£. j 
ma!4y of the pupils. It will be as impossible to t-» 
these ideas from their^ memories as to extinguisl: :! 
stars. And in the case of many, perhaps the major.-;; 
of these youthful beings, advancing into the tenipUL^i 
of life, these grand ideas, thus fixed deep in their »■*- 1 
will distinctly present themselves to judgment aD>i n-^ 
science an incalculable number of times. W-j' i 
number, if the sum of all these reminiscences of t!^ 
ideas, in all the minds now assembled in a ourh^^j 
school, could be conjectured ! But if one is a ^ 
died of these recollections, if one in a thousand ^ 
have the efficacy that it ought to have, who can ^3> 
pute the amount of the good resultini^ from the tt: '^'i 
which shall have so enforced and fixed these ideas 'M 
they shall infallibly be thus recollected? Andnt » i^ 
together out of resson to hope that the desired e^^ 
wul, as often as once in a thousand times, attfod :7] 
luminous rising again of a solemn idea to the iv^ • 
the mind 1 Is stiQ less than this to be hoped (or ^ 
unhappy nature, and that too while a beneficeac (h: 
has tne superintendence of it ? 

The institutions themselves will gradually imppc^ 
in both the manner and the compass of their disrip-'i^ 
They will acquire a more vigorous mechanism, (if ^ 
may so name it,) and a more decidedly intellectual rd> 
meter. In this latter respect, it is but companinr.' 
of late years that schools for the inferior classn bn 
ventured any thing beyond the humblest pretend 
Mental cultivation — ^intellectual and moral disciplise- 
almost the word education itself — ^were terms of ^ 
nomination which they were reverently caotioas « 
taking in vain. "Riey would have f>o#^n re^rded is' 
too ambitious an import, as seeming lo Ix^irtv «y^ 
what of the impertinence of a Hspotttion, (for tbt •' ^ 
of the practicahiHly of any such invaaion would ^^ 
been scorned,) to eucroach on a ground excladveljif 
propriate to the superior orders. Schools for the pitf 
were to be as little as possible scholastic. IVr ^^ 
to have every possible assimilation to the worksboftrC^* 
ceptinff perhaps in one particular, — that of wt«ko{ 
hud : for the scholars were literally to throw time tnf 
rather than be occupied with any thing be^oad ^ 
merest rudiments. Their advocates and petitioaiin fe 
aid were to avow and plead how little it was tbif tbf 
pretended or presumed to teach. The argument in iba 
oehalf was either to begb or end with sayir^. that tber 
only tauffht reading and writing ; or if it eooid not ^ 
denied uat there was to be some meddhng witli ^ 
first rales of arithmetic, — ^we may safely appeal totem 
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f those pleadora whether they ^ii not, twenty or thirty 
ears since, bnn|( oat this addition with the manage* 
lent and hesitation of a confessibn and apoloey. It is 
prominent characteristic of that happy revoTution we 
are spoken of as in commencement, that this aristo- 
ratic notion of education is breaking op. The theory 
f the subject is loosening into enlargement ; and no 
>nger presumes, or will not much longer presume, to 
npose a nigsardly restriction on the extent of what 
ball be sooffht to be accomplished in schools for the 
iferiors of the community. 

As these institutions go on, augmentmg in number 
nd improving in organization, their pupils will bring 
beir quality and efficacy to the proof, as the^ grow to 
latunty, and go forth to act their part in society. And 
iiere can be no doubt, that while too many of them 
lay probably be mournful examples of the eril genius 
f the corrupt nature, and the infection of a bad world, 
revailing against the better influences of mstmciion, 
nd may descend toward the old wretched condition of 
tie people, a very CQnsiderable proportion will take and 
ermanently maintain a far higher ground. They will 
4ve become imbued with an element, which will have 
xil them in strong repulsion to that coarse vulgar that 
»ill be sure to continue in existence, in this country, 
3ng enough to be a trial of the moral taste of this bet- 
a cultivated race. It will be seen that they cannot 
ssociate with it by choice, and in the spirit of com- 
anionship. And while tkey are thus withneld on their 
art, from approximating, it may be hoped that ^e re- 
lelling principle will be converted into attraction in the 
ase of a certain less ill affected portion of that vulgar, 
ts entire numbers cannot remain cateleas, contemptu- 
us, or merely snd malignantly envious, at sight or the 
d vantages obtained, through the sole medium of per- 
onal improvement, by those who had otherwiae been 
xactly on the same level as themselves. The effect 
•n pride, in some, and on better propensities, it may 
e hoped, in others, will be to excite them to nuke 
bcir way upward to a community which, they will 
learly see, could commit no greater folly than to come 
ownward to them. And we will presume a friendly 
isposition in most of those who shall have been raised 
this higher ground^ to meet such aspirers and help 
hem to ascend. 

And while they will thus draw upward the less im- 
aovable and hopless part of the mass below them, they 
rill themselves on the other hand be placed, by the re- 
pectability of their nnderstandii^ and manners, within 
he influence of the hiffher cultivation of the classes 
hove them ; a great advantage, as we have taken oe- 
asion to notice in a former stage of these observations.. 
—We must not, however, attribute high cultivation, 
« quite a thing of course in the classes above them, 
(leaning by this designation the superiority in property 
nd what is called condition in life. For in truth, too 
nany of these more privileged persons may be observ- 
d to betray a disgracefol deficiency of what is indis- 
lensible in the mind in order to dignify their station. 
)ut here another important advantage is suggested as 
ikoly to accrue from the better education of the com- 
Qon people, namely, that their rising attainments would 
compel not a few of their superiors to betake them- 
lelyes to mental improvemenl^ in order to keep their 
lesired distance. Would it not be a most excellent 
hing that thi^ should find themselves thus incommo- 
liottsly pressed nponbya new and strange circum- 
itance in the creatioD, and forced to preserve that as- 
sendency for which wealth and station would formerly 
luffice, at the coast, now, of a good deal more rsading, 
hinking, and general self-discipline 1 Would it be a 
worthy saerifiee, that to spare some eabotantial agrieul- 
^orista, idle gentlemen, and sporting or promenading 
Kcleaiastics, such an afflictive necessity, toe actual ti£ 
^ of the groond, end the woikert in mana&cture and 
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mechanies, should continne to be kept in stupid igUH^ 
nacet 

It is very possible this may excite a smUe, as tte ' 
threatening or a necessitv or a danger of these pritiieg^ 
ed persons, which it is thou^ they may be comforta- 
bly assured is very remote. This danger, — that a good 
many of them, or rather of those who are coining in the 
course of nature to succeed them in the same rank, wiH 
fiod that its relative conseqaence cannot be sustained 
but at a very considerably higher pitch of mental qnafi- 
fication, — ^is threatened upon no stronger presages than 
the following : — ^Allow us first to take it for grantedt 
that no very long course of yean will have passed be- 
fore the case comes to be, that a largo proportion of the 
children of the lower classes are trained through a la- 
borioQs discipline, during a series of years, m sodi 
schools as every thing possible is done to render eB- 
cient. Then, if we include in one computation all thft 
time they will have spent in real mental exercise and 
acquirement there, and all those pieces snd intervals of 
tnne which we may reasonably hope that many of tiiem 
will employ to the same purpose in the subsequent 
vean, a good proportion of them wSl have employed, 
oy the time they reach middle age, many thousands of 
houn more than people in their condition have hereto- 
fore done, in a way the most directly tending to the 
improvement of their minds. And how must we bo 
estimating the natural craacities of these inferior clssset, 
or the pereeptions of me higher, not to foresee at s 
consequence, that these latter will find their relative 
situation greatly altered, with respect to the measure 
of knowlrage and mental power requisite as one moid 
essential constituent of their supenori^, in order to 
command the unfeigned deference of their inferiors t 

Our strenuous promoters of the schemes for cultiva- 
ting the minds of all the people, are not afraid of pro- 
fessing to foresee, that wnen schools, of that complete- 
ly disciplinarian organization which they will graoually 
attain, shall have become general, and shall be vigour- 
ously seconded by all those auxiliary expedients for 
popular instruction which are also in progress, a very 
pleasing modification will become apparent in the char- 
acter, m moral colour, if we might so express it, of 
the people*s ordinary employment. The young per- 
sons so instracted, being appointed, for the most part, 
to the same occupations to which the^ would have oeen 
destined had they grown up in utter ignorance and vul- 
garity, are expected to give striking evidence that the 
meanness, the debasement almost, which had charac- 
terized many of those occupations, in the view of the 
more refined classes, was in troth the debasement of 
the men rathbr than of the caUings ; which, it is anti- 
cipated, will change to an appearance of much more 
respectability, as associated with the sense, decorum, 
ana self-respect of the performers, than they had borne 
when blenaed and polluted with all the low habitt, 
mannen, and language, of ignorance and vulgar gross- 
ness. And then for the decide of excellence m the 
performance— who will be the persons most likely to 
excel, in the many branches of workmanship and busi- 
ness which admit of being better done in proportion to 
the degree of intelligence directed upon them ? And 
again, who will be most in requisition for those offices 
01 management and superintendence, where something 
must be confided to judgment and discretion, and where 
the value is felt, (often ^evously felt from the want,) 
of some power of combmation and foresi^t t 

Soch ss these are amon^ the subordmate benefits 
reasonably, we might say infallibly, calculated upon. 
Our philanthropists are confident in foreseeing also, that 
▼eiT many of these better disciplined youn^ persons 
will be valuable co-operatore against that ignorance 
from which themselves have been so hamiily aaved; 
will exert an influence, by their example and the steady 
•vowil of their opinions, against the vice and folly ia 
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Aeir fidnit^; and wiU be nteful adTiMn of their 
ndgbbonn m their perplexities, «nd soiiietimes mode- 
mlon in their diaco^e. It is predicted, with a confi- 
dence 10 mnch resting on general grounds of prohabiti- 
tj, as hardly to need the instances already aflbided in 
Tarioos parts of the country to confirm it, that here and 
there 6ne of the well instructed humbler clsss will be- 
oome an able and useful public teacher of the most im- 
portant truth. It is, in snort, anticipated with delisht- 
ml assurance, that great numbers of those who will go 
forth from under the friendly guardianship which is now 
preparing to take the charge of their youthful minds, 
will be examples, through life and at its conclusion, of 
thepower end felicity of religion. 

Here we can suppose it not improbable that aome 
one may, in pointeo terms, not Uie question — ^Do yon 
then, at last, mean to affirm tnat you can, br the course 
of discipline spoken of, absolutely secure that efiectual 
cperation and aacendency of relijgion in the mind, which 
aball place it in the right condition toward God, and in 
a state of fitness for passing, without fear or danger, 
into the scenes of its future endless existence ! 

Certainly we should think, there might have been 
aiany expreisions and sentiments in the preceding train 
of observations, of a nature to preclude any such ques- 
tion i but let it be aaked, since there can be no difficol- 
tr to reply. We do not affirm that any form of disci- 
pline, the wisest and best in the power of the wisest 
and best men to apply, is competent of itself thus to 
enbject the mind to the power of religion. On the 
eontraiy, we believe that grand effect can be accom- 
plished only by a special influence of the divine bemg, 
operating by the means of such a discipline, or, if he 
pleases, without. But next we have to say, that it is 
perfectly certain, notwithstanding, that the application 
of these human means will, in a multitude of mstances, 
be efficacious to that sublime effect 

This certainty arises from a few very plain general 
conaiderations. The first is, that the whole system of 
means appointed by the almighty to be employed as s 
human process for presenting religion solemnly in view 
before men's minds, and enforcing it upon them, is an 
amwintment expreMsly intended for working that great 
effect which securea their endless felicity, though to 
what extent in point of number, is altogether unknown 
to the subordinate agenU. With some awful excep- 
tions of obdurate malignant infidelity, (aa in the case 
of the Jews in the time of our Lord,) in which it was 
plainly aijopified that the manifesUtion and enforce- 
ment of divine truth would not, and should not have 
this blessed cffectp-with these exceptions, the whole 
order of eraedients in this great course of operation is 
most formally represented, by him that baa commanded 
their employment, as to be employed in a confident ex- 
pecUtion of attaining, in a proportion to be determined 
by himself, the great end to which these expedients are 
avowedly directed. The appointment is most evident- 
ly not one of mere exercise for the facoltiea and aob- 
missive obedience of those who are summoned to be 
active in ita execution. 

Accordingly, there are in the divine revelation very 
many explicit and animating assurances, that their ex- 
ertion shall c«|tainly be in a measure successful, in the 
highest sens^of the word. And if these sssurances 
are msde in favour of the exertions for inculcating re- 
ligion, generally, that is on men of all conditions and 
ages, they may be aasumed with a atill stronger confi- 
dence in favour of those for impressing it on young 
minds, before they can be pre-occupied and hardened 
by the depravities of the world. But besides, there are 
aome of these expressions of promised success given in 
special favour of this one part of the spplication of the 
peat general process; affording rays of hope which 
have in ten thousand instances animated the diligence 
of pioM puents, and the other benevolent instructors 
Af children. 



There is also palpable and striking mnttcr of &ct to 
confirm the certainty, thaLan education in which n&- 
ffious instruction shall be mingled in the mental dac^ 
fine, will be rendered, in many instance^ efficadoos ts 
the formation of a religious character. This obr^SiS 
fact is, that a much greater proportion of the penoos se 
educated do actually become the aubjecta of rel^ieB. 
than of a aimilar number of those brousfal up m '}^ 
ranee and profligacy. Take coUectire^ any nssbr 
of families m which such an education prevails, sad d» 
same number in which it does not, and follow tbe;oc» 
persons respectively into subsequent life. But aaj (er 
who hears the suggestion, feels there is no need to «» 
the lapae of time and foUow their actual eoune. .ii 
instructed by what he haa already seen in societj. » 
can go forward with them prophetically, with an ib» 
lute certainty that a much greater proportion of the » 
tribe, than of the other, wUl become persons doc m 
of moral reapectability, but of decidea religion. He? 
then ia practical evidence, that while discipline tp£ 
diacUim any abaolute power ttf produce this c&r. 
there is, nevertheless, such a constitution of thii^ tk 
it infsllibly will, as an instrumental cause, in maof > 
atancea produce it 

The atate of the matter, then, ia ver^ sample. Tx 
supreme cause of men*s being ' made wise to salrtaE^ 
in appomting a system of mesris, to be pat by kans 
activity in operation toward this effect, nas coaatck 
certainly ana inaeparably with that system, some pe- 
tion of the accomplishment of this sovereign ffXh 
which would not take place in the absence of soch^ 
plication of meana :— only he haa placed this ceitaktr 
«n the s^atem of operation a» taken generally tad cm 
prehennvely ; leaving, as to human f<Mesignt, an n- 
certainty with respect to the particular insUnccs 3 
which the desired success shall be sttained. His m^sst- 
dinate agents are to proceed on this positive »stansa 
that the aucceaa »h4dl be eometohere^ though they cxl- 
not know that it will be in this one case, or in the e& 
er. * In the morning sow thy seed, and in the erv^ 
withhold not thy hand ; for thou knowest not whrtlie; 
shall prosper, this, or that.* If they rate the rthxd 
their agency so high, as to hold it incompatible vks 
their dignity thst sny psrt of their labours shooU ^ 
performed under the condition of possibly being ai»iK* 
cessfnl, they may be aasured that such is not exsftV 
the estimate in which .they stsnd in the jodgmoi; d 
him to whom they look for the scceptance of their » 
vices, and for the reward. 

But it may be added, that the great majority of Htm 
who are intent on the schemes for enlightening and l^ 
forming msnkind, sre entertaining a confident hope d 
the approach of a period when the success will be k 
greater in proportion to the measure of exertioa. a 
every department of the system of instrumentalitT ^ 
that grand object We cherish this confidence, not oc 
the strength of any pretension to be able to itfdn 
prophetic emblems ana numbers into precise dates td 
events of the present and approaching tiraea. We ids 
it on a much more general mode of combining ihevr^ 
extraordinary indications of the period we live in. «^ 
the substantial purport of the divme predictions. Tbe* 
unquestionably gleams forth, through the pdaioer h» 
and through tne myatical imagery of prophecy, tbr ^ 
sion of a better age, in which the application of ^ 
trutha of religion to men*s minds will be irreoftible- 
And what abould more naturally be interpreted u ^ 
of the dawning aigns of its approach, than a sudden «i^ 
movement at once to clear their intellects sndbiine^ 
heavenly light to shine close upon them ; accompaniid 
by a prodigious breaking up in the old system of ikt 
world, which hardly recognixed in the inferior mdhaai 
the very exiatence of sods to need each sn fflonoi- 
tion! 

The labourers in the institutions for iastruclaif tki 
young descendanu of those millions, may often 1^ 
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0^ perceive bow little the proeeei is m jet 
nth the energy which ie Uiot to pervaoe the worid. 
}ut let them regard as one great nndiTided econom? 
nd train of operation, these initiatorr efforts and aU 
hat is to follow, till that time * when all shall know the 
^rd^' and take by anticipation, as in ftatemitY with 
he happier filture labourers, their just diare of that ul- 
ixnate triumph. Those active spirits, in the happier 
taffes, will look back with this sentiment of kindred 
Dd complacencv to those who sustained the earlier 
oils of toe flood cause, and did not suffer their zeal to 
anguish under the comparative smallness of their soe- 



SEcnos VI. 

We shall conchide with a few senteaee in the way 
tf reply to another qoeation, which we can snrmise 
here may be persons resdy to ask, after this long itera^ 
ion of the aasertion of the necessity of knowledge to 
be common people. The question woold be to this 
ffect : What do you, all this while mean to assign as 
he nuature of knowledge proper for the people to be 
•uf in possession of 1^-for jou do not specify tne kinds, 
lOr limit the extent : you talk in vague general terms 
f mental improvement ; you leave the whole matter 
ndefinite and for all that appears, the people are never 

know when they know enough. 

We answer, that we do leave the extent midefined, 
nd should request to be informed where, and why, 
lie line of circumscription and exclusion should be 
rawn. 

We could wish, in the first place, to be certified, 
rhetber it is to be considered as yet at all a settled 
oint, in what the value and importance of the human 
ature does really consist. It is indeed ouite an nni- 
>rmly assumed thing in tiie language of both divines 
nd philosophers, thatgthe worth, the dignity, the im- 
ortance, of man, are in his rational immortal nature ; 
nd that therefore the best condition of thai is his true 
s'licitv and glory, and the object chiefly to be aimed at 

1 all that is done by him, and for him» on earth. But 
whether this should be regaidod as sny thing more than 
he elated faith of ascetics, or a fine dogma of academic 
peculation 1 For we often see, and it is very strik- 
iff to see, how principles which pass for infallible truth 
rithi^ the province of thinking and doctrine, and are 
irectly applicable, with roost emphatic importance, to 
reat practical interests may be disowned and repelled, 
s perfectly foreign, intrusive, and visionsry, when they 
ome demsnding to have their appropriate place and 
ower in the actnal state of things. But is it really 
draitted, as the great practical principle, that the mind 
le intelligent imperishable existence, is the supremely 
aluable thing in man 1 Is it then admitted, inevitably, 
lat the discipline, the correction, the improvement, the 
leturation, of this spiritual being, to the highest attain- 
ble degree, is the great object to be desired by men, 
>r themselTes. and one another. That is to say, that 
nowledffe* cultivation, salutary exercise, wisdom, all 
lat can conduce to the perfection of the mind, form the 
tete in which it is doe to man*s nature that he should 
e endeavoured to be placed. But then, this is due to 
19 nature by an absolutely f^enerai law. He cannot 
e so circumstanced in the order of society that this 
hall not be due to it. No sitostion in which the 
rrangements of the world, or say of Providence, may 
•lace him. can constitute him a specific kind of crea- 
are. to which isne longer fit and neees^nrv that which 
B necessary to the well-being of man considered gene* 
ally, as a sniritusl immortal nature. The essentisl lavf 
ti this netnre cannot be abrogated by men's being 
ilaoad in ImBbfo and narrow ciienmsttnees, in whim 



a very laige portaon of their time and exerdons are rt 

2 aired for mere subsistence. This sccident of a con- 
ned situation is no more a reason why their minds 
should not require the best possible cultivation than 
would be the circmnatance that the body in whicii a 
oaan's mind is lodged, happens to be of smaller dimen< 
aions than those (M other mind. 

That under the disadvantagea of this humble situation 
they cannot acquire all the mental improvement, desira- 
ble for the perfection of their mtelligent nature,— that 
the situation renders it impracticable, — ^is quite snother 
matter. So far as this inhibition is real and absolute, 
it most be submitted to ss one of the infelicities of their 
lot What we are insisting om is, that by the law of 
their nature there is to them the same general necessity 
as to any other human beings, of that which is essen- 
tial to the well-being of the mind ; and that therefore 
they should be advanced in this improvement at far at 
they can. A greater degree of this advancement will 
conduce more to their welfare than a leaa. 

This mig^t be confirmed by easy and obvious illtit- 
tration. A poor man, cultivated in a small degree, baa 
acquired a few just ideas of an important subject, which 
lies out of the scope of his daily employments for sub- 
sistence. Be that subject what it may, if those ideas 
are of any use to him, by what principle would one idea 
more, or two, or twenty, be of no use to him t Of no 
use, when all Uie thinking world knows, that every ad- 
ditional clear idea of a subject is valuable by a ratio of 
progress much greater than that of the mere numerical 
mcrraee, and that by a large addition of ideas a man 
treblea ihe value of those with which he began. He 
has read a small meagre tract on the subject, or per- 
haps only sn article in a magazine, or an essay in the 
Vterery column of a provincial newspaper. Where 
would be the harm, on supposition he can fairly afford 
the time, in consequence of husbanding it for tnis very 
pnipose, of his reading a well written concise book, 
which would give him a clear comprehensive view of 
the subject 1 

But perhaps another branch of the tree of knowledge 
bends Its fruit temptingly to his hand. And if he ahould 
indulge, and gain a tolerably clear notion of one mora 
interesting subject, (still punctually regardful of Uie do- 
ties of his ordinary vocation,) where, we say again, is 
the harm 1 Converse with him ; observe his conduct ; 
compare him with a wretched clown in a neighbouring 
dwelling ; and say that he is the worse for having thus 
much of the provision for a mental subsistence. Bdt 
if thus much has contributed greatly to his advantage, 
why should he be interdicted still farther attainments ! 
Are you alarmed for him, if he will needs go the length 
of acquiring some knowledge of geography, the solsr 
.system, and the history of his own country and of the 
ancient world t* Let him proceed ; supply him gra- 
tuitoualy with some of the best books on these subjects ; 
snd if you shall converse with him again, after another 
year or two of his progress, and compare him once more 
with the ignorant, stunted, cankered beings in his vi- 
cinity, you will see whether there be any thing esseiH 
tially at variance, between his narrow circumstancea in 
life and his mental enlargement. 

Ton are willing, perhaps, that he thot^ acquire some 
knowledge of ancient times, and can trust him with 
Goldsmith's histories of Greece and Rome; But if he 
should then by some means find his way into such a 
work as that of Rollin, or betray that he covets an ac- 
quaintance with those of Gillies, or even Mitford, — it is 
all over vrith him for being an useful member of socisty 



• These denominations of knowledge, eo itranee as they will is 
soma persons appear. In such a connexion, we nave rentnred to 
write from obeenrinf , that they eland In the scheraee of elemsn- 



lery Inatriiccfoo In the mieaionarx echoels for the children of the 
natlree of Benral. But of course we are to acknowledge, that 
the vlfotooe hlgh-tened ephrits of thoea Aeletio IdoIaMis, are 
sdepttM to receive a much iiiperior eiyle of suhtvation to any of 
which the feeble progsoy of £nglaad can be su|ipossd to hs ca» 
nabls* 
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in hit homble sHuatioii. Ton would eoMBiit to hit 
mulisg a slender abndgmeat of voym^ and traTcb ; 
hat what it to become of him if nothmg leas will con- 
tent lum than the whole length aloiy of Captain Cookt 
He will direct, it is to be h^ied, some of his beet at- 
tention to the sapreme subject of religion. And joa 
would quite approre of his reading some useliil tracts, 
some manuals of pietv, some coomientaiy on a cate- 
chim, some volume oi serious plain diseouieee ; but he 
is absolutely undone if hia ambition should rise at length 
to StiUingfleet, or Howe, or Jeremy Taylor. And yet 
all this v^e we can beliere that he acquita himself 
with exemplary regularity and industry in his allotted 
UbouTB ; and that even m this Tory csnacity he is pre- 
ferred 1^ the men of business to the uliterate took m 
Us neighbouriiood ; nay, roost likely prefeited, in the 
noce technical sense of the word, to the honourable, 
but often aufficiently yezatious office, of difecting and 
•operintending the operations of those tools. 

And where, now, is the eril he is inourring, or 
canaing, during thia jirogreas of violating, steji alter 
atap, the circumscription by which the aristocratic com- 
passes were again and ajg^ain, with ralnctant extension 
to suceessiTe greater distances, defining the scope of 
the knowledge proper for a roan of his condition i It 
is a bad thing, is it, that he has a great variety of ideas 
to relieve the tsdium incident to the samenees of his 
oouTse of life ; that, with many things which had else 
been bare unmeaning facts snd objects, he has muxf 
interesting associationa, like woodbinee and roees 
wreathing round the stumps of trees ; that the world is 
a translated and intelligible volumo before hie eyee ; 
that he has a power*of applying himself to ikinkof what 
becomes at any time necessary for him to understand. 
Is it a judgment upon him for hia temerity, that he has 
ao much to impan to his children aa they are growing 
up, and that if some of them are already come to ma- 
turity, they know not where to find a man to respect 
more than their father ? Or if he takea a part in the 
converse and devotional exercises of religious society, 
is no one there the better for the cleamesa and pleni- 
tode of hia thoughts and the propriety of hia expression 1 
But there would be no end of the preposterous suppoei- 
tions fairiy attachable to the notion, that the mental 
improvement of the common people has some proper 
limit of arbitrary prescription, on the ground simply of 
their beingr the common people, and quite diatinct from 
die restriction which their circumstances m^ invincibly 
impose on their ability. 

Taken in this latter view, we acknowledge that their 
eoodition would be a subject for meet mehncholy con- 
templation, if we did not hope for better times. Tlie be- 
nevolent reflector when eometimes led to survey in 
thought the endless myriads of beings with minds 
within the circuit of a country like this, will have a rao- 
mentarv vision of them aa they would be if all improv- 
ed to the highest mental condition to which it is naht* 
raJJty pesiiMe for them to be exalted ; a magnificent 
apectacle but it instantly fadea and vaniahea. And the 
aense ia so powerfollv upon him of the unchangeable 
economy of the worid, which even if the fairest fondest 
visions of the millennium itself were realized, would 
atill render such a thing actually impossible, that he 
hardlv regrets the bright scene waa but a beautifid 
cloud, and melta away. Hia imagination then descends 
to view this immense tribe of rational beings in an- 
other, and comparatively moderate atate of the improve- 
ment of their facdltiea, a state not one third part ao 
lofty as that in which he had beheld aU the individuals 
improved to the highest degree of which each is natur- 
ally capable : and he thiidts, that tlM condition of man's 
abode on earth mit^ht admit of their being raised to this 
elevation. But he soon aees, that till a mi^ty change 
ahi^l take place in the system according to which the 
nalaMa are managing th eir aflairs, Uua too ia impossible ; 
•■d with rsgrat he sees www thb inferior ideal speet»- 



cle paM away, to reat on an age in 
At laat he tasea hia imagiBaiy stand on whnt be 
to be a ven* low level of the supposed iuiu i u vemeat atf 
the ganoral popplar mind ; and ne eaya, Tnas mndi. 12 
the bast, ahoold be a possibility sUowed liy the circca' 
staacee of the people under «qr tolenble oniers^ 
the disposttioo of national interests ;— «ad dsen be 
toma to lode down upon an actual conditioQ in whiA 
ears, and toil, and diatress, render it uttcriy iiinnisii^ili 
for a greet proportion of the people to reach, or era 

rnach, thia his last and lowest eonceptioD of vrhtf 
state of their minda ou^t to be. 

In mite of all the optimists, it is a gii i^r uua reflec- 
tion, after the race baa oad ao many thoasande of yen 
on earth to improve ita condition, tlmt all the expeneric& 
the philosophy, the acienee, the art, the power acquired 
by mind over matter — that all the contribnticKis of il 
deputed and all pieaent spirits and bodiee, yes, and il 
religion too» ahoold have come but to thia ; — to tho, 
that in what ia eateemed the moet fevoured and o- 
proved nation of all terrestrial space and time, a ?«ic 
proportion of the people are absolutely found in s coe- 
dition ^tdnch coi^nea them, with aU the rigor of 
sity, to ^e veriest childhood of inteDigeiit eza 
without its innocence. 

But at the very same time, and while cosnpeaaioo ■ 
rising at auch a view, there cornea in on the other fani 
the reflection, that even in the actual state of thmsv 
there are a conaidenble number of the people n-k 
migki acquire a valuable share of improvement wbc± 
they do not. Great numbers of them grown op, wssfr 
by chmee, snd multitudes of children weste throcr^ 
utter neglect, a large quantity of precioos tune, whci 
dieir narrow ciicumstances atill leave free from the am 
dominion of necessity. And they will waste it, it s 
certain that they will, till education ahall have becoae 
general, and much more vigorona in discipline. If 
Uuongh a miracle there were to come down on the 
country, with a sudden delightful affluence of tcmpan) 
amelioration, resembling the vernal ttansformatioo fros 
the drearineaa of winter, an univeraal prosperity so tfai: 
all ahould be placed in ease snd plenty, it wooM iv- 
quire another miracle to prevent thia benignity of hesv- 
en from turning to a dreadful mischief. What woaU 
the great tribe of the uneducated people do with te 
half of Uieir time, which we may aoppoae that nch t 
atate would give to their voluntary disposal t Even 
one can answer infallibjr, that the far greater nuaiber 
of them would consume it in idleness, vanity, or sbos- 
ination. Educate -them, then, educate them :— -or, ii 
aU circumstancea and eventa, calamitooa or proeperooe, 
thmr are atill a race made in vain *. 

In quittmg the aubject, we wish to express, in stroi^ 
terms, the applauae and fclicitattona due to thoss excel- 
lent individuala, found here and there, who in very humble 
circumatancea, and perhaps with very little advantageef 
education in their youth, have been excited to a stmnwoi 
continued exertion for the improvement of their taiadx 
by which they have made, (tne unAvourable sitntisa 
conaidered,) admirable attainmenta, which are nowpsv' 
ing with inestimable worth into the instmction of their 
familiea, and a variety of usefulness within their ipheic. 
They have nobly struggled with their threatened desS>- 
ny, and have overcome it. When they think, with re- 
gret, how coined, after all, is their portion of know- 
ledge, ss compved with the rich possessions of those. 
who have Imd from their infancy aU facilities and the 
ampleat time for ita acquirement, let Uiem be consoled 
by reflecting, that the value of mental progreaa ie aot 
to be meaanred aolely by the quantity of kaowledRe 
poaaeeaed, but partly, and indeed atill more, by the 
eorreetive invigorating effect produced on the nealal 
powers by the resolute exertions made in attaimof it 
And therefore, aince, under their great diaadfantaMi, 
it has required a much greater degree of this issente 
ioA m than to fovea tbaii way vic t arioosl y oat if 
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pooranee, than it has required in thoM who have had 
▼ery thing in their favour, to make a long free career 
▼er the field of knowledge, they may be asaured they 
Are obtained a greater benefit in froportion to the 
neasore of what they have attained to know. Thia 
lerwatence of a determined will to do what haa been 
o difficult to be done, has infuaed a peculiar energy 
nto the ezerciae of their powen ; a valuable point of 
'.ompeneation, to be let againat the cireumatance, that 
hey have not eoually wiUi the ampler posaeaaora of 
i\ wledge, the advantage of illoatzating and perfecting 



one principle of it b^ the acceaaion of many othen 
Let tnem peraevere m thia worthy aelf-diicipline, ap> 
nropriate to the introduction of an endleaa mental life. 
Let them p on from atrength to atrength \—but aol- 
emnly takmg care, that all their improvementa maj 
tend to each a reault, that at length the rigor of their 
lot and the confinement of mortauty itaelf bqrating at 
once from around them, may nve them to thoae intel- 
lectual revelationa, that evenaating aun-lisht of thi 
aoul, in which the truly wim will ej^md all their laeol- 
tiea in a happier economy. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 



Tlie pratent adilioii of Tn FtaLotomr or Slibp 
It M differant fiom its predeeoMoi; that it may ahiuMt 
be i^gaided u a new traatiae. The woik haa been, in 
m great meaaoie, re-written, the anangement altered, 
and a great acceaaion made to the nnmber of facta and 
eaaee : the latter, miny of which are now pobliihed lor 
fhe firat time, will, I hope, add mneh to ita Talne. 
Some of them have occurred in mj own practice ; and 
for others, I am indebted to the kindnesa of MTeral in- 
gemooa fiieoda. Notwithatanding every care, the woik 
k far from being what it ooght to be, and what I coold 
have wished ; bat, imperfect aa it ia, it may, pexhapa, 
atimulate some other inquirer to investigate the aubject 
moie deeply, and thua give riae to an abler disquiai- 
tioo. Sa far as I know, this is the only treatise in 
which an attempt ia made to give a complete account of 
Sleep. The subject is not an easy one ; and, in the 
pfesent atate of our knowledge, moderate socceaa ia 
probably all that can be looked for. 

In the first edition Dr GaU*a theory, that the brain ia 
compoaed of a plurdity of organs, each organ being the 
seat of a particular mental faculty, waa had recourse 
to for the purpoee of explaining the different phenome- 
na of Sleep ; in the preeent edition, this doctrine ia 
more prominently brought forward. The great objec- 
tian to the prevailing met^yaical systems ia, that iM»e 
ot their positiona esn be proved ; and that scarcely two 
wiiten, agree upon any particdar point TTie diaciplee 
of Gall, 00 the one hand, assume that hia ayitem, hav- 
a^ asceitaiiiable facta to ittnatrate it, is at all timee 
■uaeeptible of demonatration — thst nothing is taken for 
glinted ; and that the inquirer haa only to make an a]^ 
pesl to natore toaseeitam its &llacy or ita truth. The 
•dance ia entirely one of obeervation: by that it must 
■tnid or fall, and by that alone ought it to be teated. 
The phrenological aystaai appears to me the only one 



capable of aUbrfing a rational and eaey eiphmtiwrf 
all the phenomena of mind. It ia impoaaiMs to icti^ 
for drsaming, idiocy, apectral iHosionB, monoaaBs, 
and partial geniua in any other way. For these reuosL 
and for the much stronger one, that having stwheil ifai 
science for eeveral yeara with a mind lather hoidi 
than otherwise to ita doctrines, and foood thit latai 
invsriably vindicated their truth, I could cosie torn 
other conclusion than that of sdoptii^ them u • mt* 
ter of belief, artd employing them for the ezplaniboerf 
phenomena which they alone aeem calcnhtcd to die- 
date aatiafactorily. Tlie system of Gdl n gima^ 
ground rapidly among scientific men, both in Eoroe 
and Ameriea. Some of the ableat physidogif ti ia bod 
quartera of the globe have sdmitted its accorduice w6 
nature ; and, at this moment,Jt boasts a greater tm- 
ber of proselytes than at any previous period of iuo- 
foer. The prejudices still existing against it, rank 
from ignorance of its real character. As people frt 
better acquainted with the science, and the ibnni^ 
ble evidence by which it ia aupported, thsj will M 
diflerently. I 

Many persons who deny the poesibilitj of eetinn^ 
individosl character, with any thing like accanty. iif | 
the ehape of the head, admit the great pfaRnoiopaf , 
principle that the brain ia compose d of a phnlitj' | 
organs. To them, aa vreO aa to thoee who go t it^ 
ftrther, the doctrine laid down in the presentwoikvl 
^ipear aatisfactory. An admiaaion that the bnio s 
the material appaimtua by which the mind muii^^ 
self, and that each mental faculty is dispUysd tbne^ 
the medium of a particular part of the brain, b tO <M 
ia demanded in conaidering the philosophy of tbe 0* 
enoe. These points are only to be aacertaiaed by a 
appeal to nature. No man can wiaely rsjsct phn** 
lo(^ without making such an appeal. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF SLEEP 



CHAP. I 



ZNTBOmTOnOH. 



Sleep is th« mtemiediate state between wakefaloess 
id death : wikefblness being regarded as the actire state 
' all the animal snd inteUectaaifimctions, and death as 
tat of their total suspension. 

Sleep exists in two states ; in the complete and the 
complete. The former is characterized hj a torpor 
f the various organs which compose the bram, and by 
lat of the external senses and voluntary motion. In* 
omplete sleep, or dreaming, is the active state of one 
r more of the cerebral organs whil«^ the remainder are 
I repose : the senaes and the volition being either sus- 
ended or in action according to the circumstances of 
le case. Complete sleep is a temporary metaphysical 
eath, though not an organic one— the heart and lungs 
erfonmngmeir offices with their accustomed regularity 
Oder the control of the involuntary muscles. 

Sleep is variously modified, as we shall fully explain 
ereafter, by health and disease. The sleep of health 
I full of tranquillity. In such a state we remain for 
DUTB ai a time in unbrokpn repose, nature banqueting 
n its sweets, renewing its lost energies, and laying in 

fresh store for the succeeding day. This accompush- 
d, slumber vanishes like a vapour before the rising 
an ; languor has been succeeded by strength ; ana 
U the faculties, mental and corporeal, . are recruited, 
n this delightful state, man assimilates most with that 
D which Adam sprang from his Creators hands, fresh, 
luoyant, and vigourous ; rejoicine as a racer to run his 
euTse, with all his appetencies of enjoyment on edge, 
ind all his feeling and faculties prepared for exertion. 

Reverse the picture, and we have the sleep of dis- 
lase. It is short, feverish, and unrefreshing, di|hirbed 
ly frightful or melancholy dreams. The pulse is agi- 
ated, and, from nervous excitation, there are frequent 
•tartings and twitchings of the muscles. Nightmare 
iresaes like an incarnation of misery upon the frame-~ 
msgination, distempered by its connexion with physi- 
^ disorder, ranging along the gloomy confines of 
«nor, holding communication with hell and the gravis, 
md throwing a discolouring shade over human life. 

Night is the time for sleep ; and assuredly the hush 
>f daikness ss naturally courts to repose as meridian 
iplendour flashes on us the necessity of our being up at 
>Qr labour. In fact, there exists a stnngo, but certain 
lympathy between the periods of day and night, and the 
Mrformsnce of particular fbnctions during these peri- 
ods. That this is not the mere effect of custom, might 
)e readily demonstrated. All natort* awakes wit>* Uie 
nsmg sun. The birds begin to smff ; the bees to flv 
*out with murmurous delight. The flowers which 
nut under the embrace of darkness, unfold themselves 
to the light. The cattle arise to crop the dewy herb- 
ige ; and ' man goeth forth to his labour until this even- 
ing.' At close of day. the reverse of all this activity 
tod motion U observed. The songs of the woodland 
Iter, one after another, become hushed, tiU at length 



twilight is left to sflence, with her own star and her 
fadinff dews. Action is succeeded by listlessness, en* 
ergyby languor, the desire of exertion by the inclina- 
tion for repose. Sleep, which shuns the light, embraces 
darkness, and they lie down together under the sceptre 
of midnight. 

From the position of man in society, toil or employ- 
ment of some kind or other is an almost necessary con- 
comitant of his nature — being essential to healthy sleep, 
and consequently to the renovation of our bodily or- 
gans and mental fsculties. But as no general rule can 
be laid dcwn as to the quality and quantity of labour 
best adapted to particular temperaments, so neither can 
it be positively said how many houn of aleep are necee- 
sary ror the animal frame. When the body ia in a state 
of increase, as in the advance from infancy to boyhood, 
so much sleep is rec^uired, that the greater portion of 
existence may be fairly stated to be absorbed in this 
way. It is not mere repose from action that is capable 
of recruiting the wastea powers, or restoring the nerv- 
ous energy. Along with this is required tlMt oblivion 
of feeling and imagination which is essential to, and 
which in a great measure constitutes, sleep. But if in 
mature yean the body is adding to its bulk by the ac- 
cumulation of adipose matter, a greater tendency to 
somnolency occun than when the powen of the absorb- 
ents snd exhalents are so balanced as to prevent such 
accession of bulk. It is during the complete equipoise 
of these animal functions that health is enjoyed in great- 
est perfection ; for such a state presupposes exercise, 
temperance, and the tone of the stomacn quite equal to 
the process of digestion. 

Sleep and stupor have been frequently treated of by 
physiological wnten as if the two states were synony- 
mous. This is not the case. Id both there is insensi- 
bility ; but it is easy to awake the person from sleep, 
and difficult, if not impossible, to arouse him from sin* 
por. The former is a necessary law of the animal econ- 
omy ; the latter is the result of diseased sction. 

Birth snd desth are the Alpha snd f>megs of exis^ 
ence ; and life, to use the language of Shuspeare, * ia 
roundied by s sleep.* 

When we contemplate the human frame in a state oi 
vigour, an impression is made on the mind that it is cal- 
ctuated to last forever. One set of organs im laying 
down particles and another taking them up, with such 
exquisite nicety, that for the continual momentary 
waste there is continual momentary repair ; and this is 
capable of going on with the strictest equsUty for a half 
a century. , 

What is life 1 Those bodies are called living m 
which an appropriation of foreign matter is going on ; 
death is wksre this process isat an end. When wefmd 
blood in motion, the process of appropriation is coing 
on. Tho ciieulatioB ts the surest sign of lifb. Sue- 
des retain irritability for an hour or two after circulation 
ceases, but irritability is not life. Death is owing t« 
the absence of this process of sppropriation. 

Bichst has divided life into two varieties, the orgmdt 
and the animaL The fint is common to both vogeteblet 
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■nd ■nimalt, the last is pecoluu* to animaU alone. Or- 
ganic life applies to the function* which nourish and 
sustain the object — animal life to those which make it 
a sentient bemg ; which give it thought, feeling, and 
motion, and bring it into communication with the sur- 
zounding world. The processes of assimilation and 
excretion exist both in animals and vegetables : the 
other vital processes are reatricted solelv to animals. 
The digestive organs, the kidneys, the heart, and the 
longs, are the apparatus which canr into effect the 
mganic life of animals. Those which msnifest animal 
Ufe are the brain, the organs of the senses, and the* 
voluntary powers. Sleep is the suspension of animal 
life ; and during its contmuance the creature is under 
the influence oforganic life alone. 

Notwithstanding the renovating influence of sleep, 
which apparently brings up the lost vigour of the frame 
to a particular standara, tnere is a power in animal life 
whicn leads it almost imperceptibly on from infsncy to 
second childhood, or that of old age. This power, 
sleep, however, healthv, is incapable of counteracting. 
The skin wrinkles, and everywhere shows marks of the 
ploughshare of Saturn ; the adipose structure dissolves ; 
the bones become brittle ; the teeth decay or drop out ; 
Ae eye loses its exquisite sensibility to sight ; tne ear 
to sound ; snd the hair is bleached to whiteness. 
These are accompanied with a general decay of the 
intellectual faculties ; there is a loss of memory, and 
less sensibilitv to emotion ; the iris hues of fancy sub- 
side to twilight ; and the sphere of thought and action 
is narrowed. The principle of decay is implanted in 
our nature, and caimot be counteracted. Few people, 
however, die of mere decay, for death is generally ac- 
celerated by disease. From sleep we awake to exer- 
tion — from death not at all, at least on this side of time. 
Methuselah in ancient, and Thomas Parr in modem 
times, ate well, digested well, and slept well ; but at 
ten^h they each died. Death is omnivorous. The worm 
which crawls on the highwsy and the monarch on his 
conch of state, are alike subjected to the same stem and 
inexonble law ; they alike become the victims of the 
universal tyrant. 



CHAPTER II. 



■LBBP IN OKNBBAL. 



Every anuial passes some portion of its time in 
sleep. This is a rule to which there is no exception ; 
slthougn the kind of slumber and the degree of pro- 
loundness in which it exists in the different classes sre 
eztremelv various. Some physiologists lay it down ss 
a general rule, that the larger the brain of an animal the 
greater is tne necessity for a considerable proportion of 
sleep. This, however, I suspect is not noroe out by 
facts. Man, for instance, snd some birds, such as the 
sparrow, have the largest braina in proportion to their 
aixo, and yet it ia probable that they do not sleep so 
moch as some other animals with much smaller brains. 
The serpent tribe, unless when stimulated by hunger, 
(in which case they will remain awake for days at a 
time waiting for their prey,) sleep moch more than men 
or birds, and yet their brain are proportionally greatly 
inferior in size : the boa, after dining on a stag or go^t, 
will eontinne in profound sleep for several days. Fish- 
M,* indeed, whose brains are small, require litUe sleep ; 
hut the same remark applies to birds,! which have 

^ As a proof thsc flthsi sleep, Artatoile, who ■aeoi* to have 
paid more attention to their habile than any nradem author,etAtes, 
that while in ihle condition they remain mmloniees, with the ox- 
eeption ofi gentle movement of the tail— that they may then be 
nadily taken by the hand, and that, ir euddenlj touched, they 
taMiaiitly elan. The tunny, be adda, are euniriaed and eurnHind. 
sd by neiB while asleep, which Is known by their showtog the 
wUe of tncir eyee. 

t The AscpoT BOOM birds li amasingly light 8oeh Is the 



larse brains, snd whose slumber is neither proibandoq 
of long continusnce. The sssertion, thereCne, tloi i 
qusntum of sleep has sny reference to the &» j 
the brain may he ssfely looked upon ss ttriMo^ 
Thst it haa reference to the quality of the bnin usi 
likely, for we find that carnivorous animals deep ta 
than such as sre herbivarous ; and it is proUbk u 
the texture, as well as form, of the bfaios of thue p^ 
ciasaes is msterially different. This remark, «hh t^ 
gard to the causea of the varioua proportion! of i^ 
lequired bj the carnivorous and herbivoroos tnbei 
throw out not as ss a matter of certain^, but nKichi 
surmise which seems to have conaidenble fiMBKiia 
in truth 

In proportion as man exceeda all other animahej 
excellencv of his physical orsanisation, and aoioiM 
toal capability, we ahall find that in him tlte tsos 
phenomena of aleep are exhibited in greater reg^lc^ 
and perfection. Sleep aeema more indispenabH !| 
quisite to man than to any other creatore, if thm4 
be supposed to exist any difference where its iodist; 
aability ia universal, and where every animal o^i 
some de^e or other, partake of it ;*but, i»ttpa 
man, it is certsio that he sustains any violaiioo of i 
law ordaining regular periods of repose with less j^ 
ference than the lower grades of creation — tbtt i cn 
tain proportion of sleep is more essential to his ei^ 
ence than theirs — that ne haa less power of ct^ 
protracted wakefulness, or continuing in fmna 
sleep — and that he is more refreshed by repose u 
more exhausted by the want of it than they. The <^ 
of man, therefore, becomea a subject of deeper isien^ 
and curiosity than that of any other animal ^ ^ 
account of the more diversified manner in which tt £j 
plays itself, and the superior opportunity wbiefa usi 
of sscertaining the various phenomena which ia 3 
inferior animals can only be conjectured or it^ 
guessed at. 

Sleep, being a natural process, tskes place iagod 
without any very apparent cause. It becomes, a I 
were, a habit, into which we insensibly fall it saa 
periods, as we fall into other natural or acquired ba.^ 
But it diffen from the latter in this, that it ato&i 
any case be entirely dispensed with, slthougfa bjei 
torn we may bring ourselves to do with a much ssij 
portion than we are usually in the practice of i»l^ 
m. In this respect it bean a strong analogy tDf^4 
petite for food or drink. It has a natural leakao] 
recur every twenty-four hours, and the periods &':) 
accession coincide with the return of night. 

But though sleep becomes a habit into which ^ 
would naturally ^rop without any obvious, or ver; t^ 
ly discovered cause, still we can often trace the<H0 
of our alumbera ; and we are all acquainted wii!is»:| 
circumstancea which either produce or heighteo tb(9 
I ahall mention a few of these causes. 

Heat has a strong tendency to produce aleep. ^^ 

often witness this m the summer season ; somc^ 

in the open air, but more frequently at home, mi i^ 

all in a crowded meeting. In the latter case ihe ^ 

rific tendency is greatly increased by the imporina 

the air. A vitiated atmosphere is s^ronglj puc^i 

and when combined with heat and monotony, is ipi^; 

induce alumber, not less remarkable for tbenpi^'^^ 

its accession than its overpowering character. ^^ 

a situstion, the mind in e few nunutes ceases to t^ 

and ainks into a state of overpowering oblivion. J* 

slumber, however, not being s natural one, and «i^ 

occurring at the usual period, is generally «tio^> ' 

rarely exceeds an hour ; and when Uie penon s«^ 

from it, so far from being refreahcd, he ii uoo»-^' 

dull, thinty, and feverish, and finda more thui c^i 

case with the goose which la diaCurbed by the slr{M<tf ^ 
and mora useful than any watch*dn|r for giving vtrvlflt"^ 
ger. It was the cackling of the aarred geaao thai tttrtAf^^ 
ioi of Rome ftom the aoldien of Brenoas, whss iha vsiNf 
Ikilsd to diBGOTcr the spproach of an enemy. 
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a difficultj in getting hia mental powers into their 
iftl state of activity. 

i heated church snd a dull sennon are almost sure 
provoke sleep. There are few men whose powers 
equal to the task of oppo&na; the joint operation of 
> such potent influences, lliey act on the spirit 
I narcotics, and the person seems as if involved m a 
od of anconite or belladonna. The heat of the church 
{bt be resisted, but the sermon is irresistable. Its 
Dotony falla in leaden accenta upon the ear, and soon 
idues the most powerful attention. Variety, whether 
ai^ht or sound, prevents sl^ep, while monotony of 
kinds is apt to induce it. The mnrmuring of a 
er, the sound of a Eolian harp, the echo of a distant 
tcade, the ticking of a clock, Uie hum of bees under 
»uming sun, and the pealing of a remote hell, all ex- 
lise the same influence. So conacious was Boer- 
ive of the power of monotony, that in order to pro- 
re aleep for a patient, he directed water to be placed 
such a aituation as to drop continually on a biass 
0. When there is no excitement, sleep is sure to 
low. We are all kept awake by some mental or 
dily stimulus, and when that is removed our wake- 
ness is at an end. Want of atimolus, especially in 
leated atmosphere, producea powerful eflecto; bat 
lere sufficient stimulus exists, we overeome the ef> 
;ts of the heat, and keep awake in spite of it. Thus, 
a crowded church, where a dulU inanimate preacher 
raid throw the congregation into a deep ahimber, 
cb a man aa Massilon, or Chalmers, would keep them 
a state of keen excitement. He would arrest their 
mention, and counteract whatever tendency to sleep 
raid otherwise have existed. In like manner, a 
osing, monotonona, long-winded acquaintance is spt 
make us doze, while another of a livelv, energetic 
n versa tion keeps us brisk snd swake. It will gene- 
lly be found that the reasoning facultiea are those 
liich are soonest prostrated by slumber, and the ima- 
native the leaat ao. A person would more readily 
11 asleep if liatening to a profound niece of argumenta- 
»n, than to a humorous or fanciful story ; and proba- 
f more have alombered over the pages of Bacon and 
xrke, than over those of Shakspeare and Milton. 
Cold produces sleep aa well aa heat, but to do ao 
rery low temperature is necessary, particulariy with 
pid to the human race ; for, when cold is not exces- 
re, it prevents, instead of occasioning slumber : in 
astration of which, I may mention the case of sere- 
I unfortunate women, who lived thirty-four daya in a 
kail room overwhelmed with the anow, ana who 
ucely slept during the whole of that period. In vei^ 
f them and southern latitudes, person^ often lose their 
es by lying down in a state of drowsiness, occaaioned 
intense cold. The winter sleep, or hybernation of 
imals, arises from cold i but ss tJiis species of slum* 
r is of a very peculiar description ; I nave diacuased 
separately in another part of the work. 
Tne finiahed gratification of all ardent deaires baa the 
^ect of inducing slumber ; hence, after any keen ex- 
«ment, the mind becomes exhausted, and speedily 
lapses into this state. Attention to a aingle aensa- 
m. has the same effect. Thia has been exemplified 
the case of all kinds of monotony, where there is a 
int of variety to stimulate the ideas, snd keep them 
1 the alert. ' If the mind,* saya Cullen, * is attached 
a single sensation, it is brought very nearly to the 
ite of the total absence of impression ;* or, in other 
>rds, to the state most closely bordering upon sleep, 
emove those stimuli which keep it employed, and 
)ep ensues st anv time. 

Any thing which mechanically determines the blood 
the brain, acts in a aimilar manner, such as whiriing 
und for t grest length of time, ascending a lof^ 
rantain, or swin^g to and fro. The firat and last 
these actions give rise to much giddiness, followed 
intense dtumber, and at last by death, if they be 



continued veij long. By lying flat upon a miUatont 
while performing its evolutions, sleep is soon prodoced« 
and death, without pain, would be toe reault, if the ex- 
periment were greatly protracted. Apoplexy, which 
conaiats of a turgid state of the cerebral vessels, pro* 
duces perhaps the most complete sleep thst is known, 
in so far that, while it continues it is utterly imposai* 
ble to waken the individusl: no stimulus, however 
powerful, has any influence in aronaing hia dormant fa- 
culties. When the cireulatiqg maaa in the brain is 
diminiahed beyond a certain extent, it has the same 
eflect on the opposite state ; whence exceseive lose of 
blood excites sleep. 

Opium, hyoscysmus, aconite, belladonna, and th« 
whole tribe of narcotica, induce sleep, partly by a ape- 
4ific power which they exert on the nervea of the 
stomach, andpartly by mducii^ an apoplectic state of 
Ae brain. Tne former effect la occasioned by a mode- 
rate-— the latter hj an over dose. 

A heavy meal, especially if the stomach is at the , 
same time weak, is apt to induce sleep. In oi^dinaiy 
circumstsnces, the nervous energy or sensorial power of 
this viscus is sufficient to carry on its functions ; but 
vriien an excess of food is thrown upon it, it is then 
unable to furnish, from its own resources, the powers 
requisite for digestion. In such s case it draws upon 
the whole body— upon the chest, the limbs, dee., from 
whence it is supplied with the sensoris] power of 
which it is deficient ; and is thus enabled to perform 
that which by its own unaasisted means it never could 
have accomplished. But mark the consequences of 
such accommodation! Those psrts, by communica- 
ting vigor to the stomach, become themselves debili- 
tated m a corresponding ratio, and get into a state 
analogous to that from which they had extricated this 
viscus. The extremities become cold, the respiration 
besvy and stertorous, and the brain torpid. In conse- 
quence of the torpor of the brain, sleep ensues. It 
had parted with that portion of aensorial energy which 
kept it awake, and by aupplying another organ is itself 
thrown into the state of sleep. It is a curious fact, 
that the feeling of sleep is most strong while the food 
remains on the stomacn, ahortlyafter the acceasion of 
the digestive process, snd before that operation which 
converts the nourishment into chyle haa taken place. 

When, therefore, the aensorial power is sufficiently 
exhausted, we naturally fall asleep. As this exhsus* 
tion, however, is a gradual process, so is that of slum- 
ber. Previous to its accession, a feeling of universal 
lassitude prevails, and exhibits itself p yswning,* 
peevishness, hesviness, and weakness of the eves ; in- 
difference to surrounding objects, and all the character^ 
istics of fatigue. If the person be sested, his hesd nods 
snd droops ; the muscles become relaxed ; and, when 
circumstsnces admit of it, the limbs are thrown into 
the recumbent position, or that most favorable for com- 
plete inaction. The senses then become unconscious 
of impressions, and, one after the other, part with aen- 
sation ; the eight firat, then taste, smell, hearing, and 
touch, all in regular order. The brain does not all at 
once glide into repose : its different omns being suc- 
cessively thrown into this state ; one oropping asleep, 
then another, then a third, till the whole are locked up 
in the fettere of alumber. This gradual process of in- 
tellectual obliteration is a aort of confused dream — a 
mild delirium which alwaya precedes sleep. The 
ideaa have no reating-plaee, but float about in the con- 

* We jawn btlbre falllns saleep and when ire wake ; yawn 
Inf , iherefore, precedes and Ihllowe sleep. It seems an enort of 
nature to restore the Just equlUbrlam between the flexor and ev- 
tensor muscles. The (brmer have a natural prwlnmlnancy^n the 
system ; and on thsir belnf fattf usd, we, hy an eflbrt ofthe wfll, 
or rather by a species or Instinct, put the latter Into action for the 
purpose of redrsssinr the balance, and polsinf the rsspectlvt 
muscular powers. We do ihs same thing im awaklnf , or ovsa 
on flTsttlnf up from a recumbent posture— the flexors In such elr 
cnmsunces nsTlng prevailed over the sxMusois, which were la 
a frsat measure loen. 
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Ibaed Ubernacle of the mind, giyinff rise to imagee of 
the moei {Mrpleziog deecriptioD. In this state they 
continue for tome time, until, as sleep becomes more 
profound, the brain is left to thorough repose, and 
they disappear altogether. 

Sleep produces other important changes in the sys- 
tem. The rapidity of the circulation la diminiahed, 
and, as a natural conaequence, that of respiration : the 
ibrce of neither function, however, is impaired ; but, 
on the contrary, rather increased. Vascular action ia 
diminiahed in the biain and organa of volition, while 
digestion and absorption shall proceed with increased 
enem. The truth of most of these propositions it is 
bot £fficult to estaUiah. 

The diminiahed quicknesa of the circulition ia ahown 
in the pulse, which is slower and fuller than in the 
waldng atate ; that of respiration in the more de- 
liberate breathinff which accompaniea aleep. Dimi- 
nished action of the brain is evident from the aboli- 
tion of its functions, aa well as direct evidence. A 
'ease is related by Blumenbach, of a perM>n who had 
been trepanned, and whose brain was obaerved to sink 
when he was asleep, and swell out when he was awake. 
As for the lessened vascular action in the voluntary 
powera, this is rendered obvious by the lower tenmera- 
ture on the surface which takes place during the slum- 
bering atate. Moreover, in low typhua, cynanche ma- 
ligna, and other affectiona attendea wiih a nutrid dia- 
thesis, tho petechia uaually appear during sleep when 
the general circulation ia leaat vigoroua, while the pa- 
roxysms of reaction or delirium take place, for the 
OMWt part, in ihe morning when it ia in greater atiength 
and activity. 

In some individuals the stron^r and more laborious 
respiration of sleep is made manifest by that stertorous 
sound commonly aenominated anoring. Stout apoplec- 
tic people — those who snuff much or sleep with their 
mouths open, are roost siven to this habit. It seems to 
arise principally from toe force with which the air is 
drawn into the lungs in sleep. The respiratory muscles 
being less easily excited during this state do not act so 
readily, and the sir ia consequently admitted into the 
cheat with aome degree of effort. This, combined with 
the relaxed state ofthe faucea, gives rise to the sterto- 
rous noise. Snuffing, by obstructing the nasal pas- 
nges snd thus rendering breathing more difficult, has 
the same effect ; conaequently anuffera are very often 
great snorers. The less rapidly the blood is propelled 
torough the lungs, the slower is the respiration, and the 
louder the atertor becomea. Apoplexy, by impairing 
the sensibility of the respiratory organa, and thua nt 
ducing the frequency of breathing, produces snoring to 
a great extent ; and all cerebral congeations have, to a 
greater or less degree, the same effect. 

That sleep increases absorption is shown in the dis- 
appearance or diminution of many awellings, especially 
OMcma of the extremities, which often disappeara in the 
night and recurs in the daytime, even when the patient 
keeps his bed, a proof that ita diaappearance does not 
not always depeiui on the position of the body : that it 
increaaea digeation, and, as a natural consequence, nu- 
trition, is rendered probable by many circumstancea : 
hence it is the period in which the regeneration of the 
body chiefljr talies plac<. Were there even no aug- 
mentation given to tne aaaimilative function, as is main- 
tained by jJiouaaaia and aome other physiologists, it is 
clear that the body would be more thoroughlv nourished 
than when awake, for all those actiona which exhaust it 
in the latter condition are quiescent, lad it remaina in a 
state of rest, ailently accumulating power, without ex- 
pending any. 

Sleep leasens all the secretions, with one exception — 
fbal of the akin. The urinary, salivary, and bronchial 
disehsrges, the secretions from the nose, eyes, and eara, 
■re all formed less copiously than in the waking state. 
'^ same rule holda with regard to other secretions— 



hence dianrboa, menotibagia, dec, are checked d^ 
the intervsls of slumber. ' 

From the diminishod vascular actian going od ifi 
the aurface, we would be apt to expect a dectsMii 
per^Niation, bot the revene la the caae. SleepidJ 
the cutaneoua vessels, and they aecrete moR e^ 
ously than in the waking state. According to Su ' 
rius, a person aleeping some honim ondi^mbeL 
perspire ineenaibly twice aa much as one awaks. 
tendency of aleep to produce pempiiation is stn 
exhibited in diseases of debility ; wDence the soct 
sweaU so pravailing and so d o sUu ctive in sQ 
affectiona. Sanctorios farther atataa, that the 
ble per^iration ia not only more abondant, bt*. 
acrimomous during aleep than in tho wakmg M 
that, if diminished during the dav, the socceediogrii 
is disturbed and broken, and that the dimisotMi 
conaequeaee of too short a aleep, diapoeea to fere^i 
leaa the equilibrium ia eatablished, on tho foUowngfl 
by a move eopiooa perspiratioo. 1 

Sleep prodoces peenlisr utSntU upon the aipmi 
vision. A priori, we might a^paci that, dnziaii 
state, the pupil would be Isrgely dilated in co m h im J 
of the light being shot out. On opening the eni 
caotionaly it ia aeen to be contracted ; it then qam 
with an iiregolar motion, 09 if di i yo o o d to dihtctei 
length cea s es to move, and remaino in a comnd 
atate till the person awakea. This factlktftdii 
verified by inspecting the eyee of children. Slacp A 
communicates to theee oigana a great accessioooif d 
sibility, so much so, that thof are eztnmelj dsnUll 
a clear light. Thia, it ie true, happowa on cooiif li 
of a dark into a light room, or opening our tfts os 
the sonahine even when we are awake, but the eM 
ia much atronger when we have previously ben < 
deepalumber. 

Sleep may be natural or disessed — Aio former nvs^ 
firom such causes ss exhaust the aenoorial power, ixi 
aa fatigue, pain, or protracted anxiety of miod; the)^ 
ter from cerebral conjgestion, such aa apof^xy or ^ 
on. The great distinction between tnes^ vaneOes t 
thst the one can be broken by modente stimali, «i!^ 
the other requires either excessive stimuli, or the it- 
moval of the particular cause which gmve rise to it 

During complete sle^ no sensation wfaaterer a ft 
perienc^ by the individual : he neither feels ptia ^ 
ger, thirst, nor the ordinary desires of nature. He ep 
be awakened to a sense of such feelings, but duinf ?«- 
feet repose he hss no consciousness ^^atever of tba 
exiatence — if they can indeed Jbe aaid to eii*t v^ 
they are not felt. For the same reason, we may ^^ 
him without his feeling it ; neither ia he seBsiUr R 
sounds, to lij^t, or to odours. When, however, tbi 
slumber is not very profound, he may hear nrattc i^ 
conversation, and have a aense of pain, banger, us 
thirat ; and, although not awakened by each cvtvs- 
stances, may recoflect them afterwside. Tber t^ 
pressions, csught by the senses, often give iu»^^ 
most extraordinary mental combinations, and fKO if 
groundwork of the moat elaborate dreama. 

I am of opinion that we rarely pasa the ^ibok J^ 
any one niffnt in a atate of perfect alumber. "! 
reason for Siia auppoaition ia, tnat we very leidon !*• 
main during the wnole of that jieriod in the posit»n r 
which we fdl aaleep. This change of pottuR v^ 
have been occasioned by some emotion, howerer o^ 
score, affecting the mind, and through it the orgtBti^ 
volition, whereaa in complete aleep we experience os 
emotion whatever. 

The poaition nanally aaaomed in sleep hu ^ 
mentioned ; but sleep may enaue hi anr poetute of ^ 
body ; persons fall aaleep on horaeback, and eotAisa 
riding m this state for a long time withoot beo 
awakened. Horace aometimee aleep for boon in " 
atanding poature ; and the circumatance of wooatB^ 
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a shows that the lame thing may occar in the hu- 
ll TAce. 

Some animals, such as the hare, sleep with their 
>8 open ; and I have known similar instances in the 
nan eubject. But the organ is dead to the ordinary 
nulue of light, and sees no more than if completely 
It. 

A^nimals which prey by night, such as the cat, hyena, 
'., pass the greater psrtof their time in sleep ; while 
»e that do not, contuiue longer awake than asleep. 
lO latter slumber part of the night and continue 
ake so long as the sun continues above the horixon. 
e propensity of the former to sleep in the day time 
tma to proceed from the structure of their eyes ; as 
ly see much better in darkness than in light, and con- 
men tly pass in slumber that period in which their 
ion is of least avail to them. It is a very curious 
t, however, that these animals, when kept in capti* 
y, reverse the order of their nature, and remain 
ake by day while they sleep by ni^t. This fsct 
i been ascertamed in the menagene at Paris. In 
:h cases I apprehend that some corresponding change 
ist take place in the atructure of the eyes, assimila- 
ig them to those animals which nsturally sleep by 

M. Castel observes,* that the greater part of animals 
«p longer in winter than in summer. It is precisely 

account of perspiration that in the first of these 
asons sleep is more necessary than in the second 

winter, the want of perspiration during the day is fur- 
shed in sleep; in summer, the diomal sweat supplies 
at of the night, and renders much sleep less neces- 
ry. In other words, daring summer the perspiration 
so much excited by atmospheric temperature, that a 
orter time is sufficient to give issue to the fluids 
tiich have to be expelled by this means. For the 
me reason, the inhabitants of very cold climates 
sep more than those who live in the warmer latitudes. 
The profoundness of sleep differs greatly in different 
dividuals. The repose of some is extremely deep ; 
At of others quite the reverse. Ope will scarcely 
>ey the roar of cannon ; another will start at the 
lirping of a cricket or the faintest dazzling of the 
oonbeams. Heavy-minded, phlegmatic people gene- 
My belong to the former class ; the irritsble, the ner- 
>us, and the hypochondriac to the latter, although we 
lall at times find the esses reversed with regard to 
le nature of sleep enjoyed by these difierent tempera- 
ents. Man is almost the only animal in whom much 
iriety is to be found in this respect. The lower 
-ades are distinguished by a certain character, so far 
( their slumber is concerned, and this character runs 
rough the whole race ; thus, all hares, cats, dec., are 
^t sleepers ; sU bears, turtles, badgers, dee., are the 
iverse. In man, the varieties are infinite. Much of 
is depends upon the age and temperament of the in- 
vidual, and much upon custom. 
The profoundness of sleep differs also during the 
roe night. For the first four or five hours, the slum- 
n is much hesvier than towards morning. The cause 
' such difference is obvious ; for we go to bed ex- 
lusted by previous fatigue, and consequently enjoy 
mnd repose, but, in the course of a few hours, the 
Dccssity for this gradually abates, and the slumber na- 
irally becomes lighter. 

That sleep from which we are easily roused is the 
ealthiest : very profound slumber partakes of the na- 
ire of apoplexy. 

On being suddenly awakened from a profound sleep 
or ideas are exceedingly confused ; and it is some- 
ime before we can be made to comprehend what is 
•ad to us. For some moments, we neither see, nor 
ear, nor think without our usual distinctness, and are, 
a bet, in a state of temporary reverie. 

When there is a necessity for our getting up at a cer- 
s < Joonal Csn^mtoialxs.* 



tain hour, the anxiety of mind thus produced not only 
prevents the sleep from being veiy profound, but re- 
tards its accession ; and even after it does take place, 
we very seldom oversleep ourselves, and are almost 
sure to be awake at, or before, the stipulsted time. 

Shortly after falling asleep,^ we often awake with a 
sudden start, having the mmd filled with painful im 
pressions ; although we often find it impossible to say 
to what subject they refer. Some persons do this re- 
gularly every night, and there can be no doubt that it 
proceeds from ue mind being tortured by some dis- 
tressing vision ; which, however, has faded away with- 
out leaving behind it any feeling, save one of undefina- 
ble melancholy There are some persons who are sure 
to be aroused in this startling and painful manner il 
thev happen to fall asleep in the position in which they 
H first lay down, who nevertheless escape if they turn 
themselves once or twice before falling into repose. 
This fact we must take aa we find it : any explanation 
as to its proximate cauae seems (^uite impracticable. 

Disease exercises a powerful mfluence upon sleep. 
All affectiona attended with acute pain prevent it, m 
conaequence of the undue accumulation which they 
occasion of sensorial power. This is especially the 
case where there is much active determination of blood 
to the head, as in phrenetic affections, and fevers in 
general. 

Sleep is always much disturbed in hydrothorax ; and 
almost evenr disesse affects it, more or less ; some pre- 
venting it utogether, some limiting the natural propor- 
tion, some inducing fearful dreams, and all acting with 
a power proportioned to the direct or indirect influence 
which they exercise upon the sensorium. 

From tne increased irratibility of the frame and re- 
laxed atate of the cutaneous vessels during sleep, the 
system at that time is peculiarly apt to be acted upon 
by all impressions, especially of cold ; and those who 
fall asleep exposed to a current of air are far more apt 
to feel the consequences thereof than if they were broad 
awake. By a law of nature the sensibility of the sys- 
tem is increaaed by any suspension of the mental or' 
voluntary powers, for the same reason that it is dimin- 
ished, while these powers resume their action. In 
drunkenness^ for instance, where the mind is vehement- 
ly excited, we are far less susceptible of cold than in a 
state of sobriety. 

Sleep is much modified by habit. Thus, an old artS- 
lery-man often enjoys tranquil repose, while the cannon 
are thundering around him ; an engineer has been known 
to fall asleep within a boUer, while his fellows were 
beating it on the outside with their ponderous ham- 
mers ; and the repose of a miller is nowise incommoded 
by the noise of his mill. Sound ceases to be a stimu- 
lus to such men, and what would have proved an inex- 
pressible anno^rance to others, is by tnem altogether 
unheeded. It is common for carriera to sleep on horse- 
back, and coachman on their coaches. During the bat- 
tle of the Nile, some boys were so exhausted, that they 
fell asleep on the deck amid the deafening thunder of 
that dreadful engagement. Nay, silence itself may be- 
come a stimulus, while sound ceases to be so. Thus, 
a miller being very ill, his mill waa stopped that he 
might not be disturbed by its noise ; but this so far from 
inoucing sleep, prevented it altogether ; and it did not 
take place till the mill was seta-going again. For the 
same reason, the manager of some vast iron-work who, 
slept close to them amid the incessant din of hammers 
forges, and bisst furnaces, would awake if there was 
any cessation of the noise during the night. To carry 
the illustration still farther, it has been noticed, that a 
person who fsUs aaleep near a church, the bell of which 
18 ringing, may hear tne sound during the whole of his 
slumber, and be novertheleas aroused by its sudden 
cessation. Here the sleep must have been imperfect, 
^ otherwise he would have been insensible to the sound : 
i the noise of the bell waa no stimulus ; it was its ces- 
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sation which, by breaking the monotony, became aOi 
and caused the sleeper to awake. 

The effects of habit may be illustrated in Tarioua 
ways. ' If a person, for instance, is accustomed to go 
to rest exactly at nine o*clock in the evening, and to 
rise again at six in the morning, though the time of go- 
ing to sleep be occasionallv protracted till twelve, ne 
wul yet awake at his usual nour of six ; or, if his sleep 
be continued by darkness, quietude or' other causes, till 
the day bo farther advanced, the desire for sleep will re- 
torn in the evening at nine.* 

Persons who are much in the habit of having their 
repose broken, seldom sleep either long or profoundly, 
however much they may be left undisturbed. This w 
shown in the cases of soldiers and seamen, nuisea, moth- 
ers, and keepers. 

Seamen and soldiers on duty can, from habit, sleep 
when they will, and wake when they will. The Em- 
peror Napoleon was a striking instance of this fact. 
Captain Barclay, when performing his extraordinary 
feat in walking a mile an hour for a thousand succes- 
sive hours, obtained at last such a mastery over him- 
self, that he fell asleep the instant he lay down. 
Some persons cannot sleep from home, or on a different 
bed from their usual one : some cannot sleep on a hard, 
others on a soft bed. A low pillow prevents sleep in 
some, a high one in others. The faculty of remaining 
asleep for a great length of time, it possessed by some 
individuals. Such was the case with Quin, the cele- 
brated player, who could slumber for twenty-four boiiTB 
successively — ^with Elizabeth Orvin, who spent three- 
fourths of her life in sleep— with Elizabetn Perkins, 
who slept for a week or a fortnight at a time — with Ma- 
ry Lyall, who did the same for six successive weeks — 
and with many others, more or less remarkable. In 
Bowyer*s life of Beattie, a curious anecdote is related 
of Dr Reid, viz., that he could take as much food and 
immediately afterwards as much sleep as were sufficient 
for two days. 

A phenomenon of an opposite character is also some- 
times observed, for there are individuals who can sub- 
sist upon a surprisingly small portion of sleep. The 
celebrated General Euiot was an instance of this kind : 
he never slept more than four hours out of the twenty- 
four. In all other respects he was strikingly abstinent ; 
his food consisting wholly of bread, water, and vegetables. 
In a letter communicated to Sir John Sinclair, by John 
Gordon, Esq. of Swiney, Caithness, mention is made 
of a person named James Mackay, of Skerray, who died 
in Strathnaver in the year 1797, aged ninety-one : he 
onlv slept, on an average, four hours in the twenty-four, 
and was a remarkably robust and healthy man. Fred- 
erick the Grreat, of I^ssia, and the illustrious surgeon, 
John Hunter, only slept five hours in the same period ; 
and the sleep of the active-minded is always much less 
than that of the listless ancT indolent. The celebrated 
French General Pichcgru, informed Sir Gilbert Blane, 
that, during a whole year's campaigns, he had not above 
one honfs sleep in the twenty-four. I know a lady 
who never sleejM above half an hour at a time, and 
the whole period of whose sleep does not exceed three 
or four hours in the twenty-four ; and yet she is in the 
enjoyment of excellent health. Gooch gives an in- 
stance of a man who slept only for fifteen minntes out 
of the twenty-four hours, and even thia was only a kind 
of dozing, and not a perfect sleep : notwithstanding 
which, he enjoyed good health, and reached his seven- 
ty-third year. I strongly suspect there must be some 
mistake in this case, ror it is not conceivable that hu- 
man nature conld subsist upon such a limited portion 
of repose. Instances have been related of persons who 
nner tlept ; but these must be regarded as purely fabu- 
lous. 

The period of life modifies sleep materially. When 
a man is about his gmnd ctimatenc, or a few years be- 
yend it, he slumbers lose than at any former period of 



life ; but very ^oung children always sfeep tmyj 
most of their time. At this eariy period, the &^ 
being extremely sensitive and nnaccustomei lo '^ 
sions, become easily fatigued. As the duMns j 
older, the brain besides becoming habituated to 3e|;'1 
■ions, acquires an accession of sensorial power, tiJ 
tends to keep it longer awake. For the fim i«3 
three years, children sleep more than once in the t«j 
ty-four hours. The state of the foetus has b«en tf^ 
minated, by some writers, a continued slrep, h" | 
propriety of this definition may be doubt«d , k | 
mind having never yet manifested itself, and ih« W{ 
tary organs never having been exercised, can hir6| 
said to exist in slumber, a condition which sr^od 
previous waking state of the functions. Midd!et^ 
persons who lead an active life, seldom slfep a.^ 
eight or nine hours in the twenn^-four, however ^i 
longer they may lie in bed ; while a rich, krr. i 
gormandizing citizen will sleep twelve orthiite^iui 
at a time. 

Sleep is ^atly modified in old people. Ther^ 
ly slumber little, and not at all profoundly. Sows^ 
however, when they get into a state of dotage, is ci 
sequence of extreme old age, the phenoraem of d 
hood once more appear, and they pass the greab?^ 
of their time in sleep. The repose of the aged nd 
apt to take place immediately after taking food. «1 
they often solicit it in vain at that period at whirli ^ 
ing the former yoaia of their lives, they had bf^nseri 
tomed to enjoy it. The celebrated de Moirn ^ 
twenty hours out of the twenty-four, and Thoous .^ 
latterly slept away by far the greater part of bis d 
ence. 

Those who eat heartily, and have strong iisi<\ 
powers, usually aleep much. The great port\» 
sleep required by infants is owing, in part, to (ti^i 
digious activity of their di^sti ve powers. Tiu mijd 
of animals sleep after eating, and man has a stn>r.<r'«^ 
dency to do the same thing, especially when o^i^ 
with heat. In the summer season, a strong indms:* 
is often felt, to sleep after dinner, when the weati/l 
very warm. 

A heavy meal, which produces no unesw ft*^ 
while the person, will often do so if he fall asleep A 
cording to Dr. Darwin, this proceeds from the «nv^ 
actions being increased, when the volition is ms^^ 
The digestion from this circumstance goes on vni i 
creased rapidity. * Heat is produced in the sfsi^ ^ 
er than it is expended ; ana, operating on the KS£'-i 
actions, carries them beyond the limitations of plw^i 
producing, as is common in suci cases, increav^n 
quency of pulse.' In this case, incomplete sle«f 
supposed, for, when the slumber is perfect, no 5«s 
tion whatever, either painful or the reverse, anb^'J 
perienced. 

In recovering from long protracted illnfcM, irccr'' 
nied with great want of rest, we generally sleep m^ 
far more, indeed, than during the mopl perfwi S^i'^ 
This seems to be a provision of nature for restortnjtl 
vigour which had been lost during disease, and hri 
ing back the body to its former state. So coinpl<» 
does this appear to be the case, that as sooo u < '-^ 
rough restoration to health takes place, the poftr 1 
aleep diminishes till it is brought to the iUa^"' < 
which it originally stood before 3ie accession of iDf^"^ 

After continuing a certain time asleep, we i««^ 

stretch ourselves, open our eyes, rub them, in»i ^'"^ 

several times. At the moment of awaking, th^-* ^ 

some confusion of ideas, but this immediitelr v^** 

away. The mental faculties from being in atter f^rp^' 

begin to act one after the other/ the senses do '^ 

* ' In the gradual nrof reas from Intense deep, wh*' ^, 
c*n be no dream, to trie moment of perrect ^taoce, s«*jj 
oecort. The llret cerebral orffsn ihul awakes enKri .r'^ 
train of thinkinir cnnnecteil wiifi tu facaltx : some kiod (i<i^ 
Is the result j aa organ after or|ran awakea, the tlreantf" 
more vWid } and as the number of active orgaoa tocnU(«'" 
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ne. At last, the mind, the senses, and the locomo- 
n being completely restored, what are our sensations 1 
itead of the listlessness, lassitude, and general fatigue 
>erienced on lying down, we feel vigorous and r^ 
shed. The body is stronger, the thoughts clearer 
1 more composed ; we think coolly, clearly, ration- 
f, and can oftftn comprehend with ease what baffled 
on the previous night. 

One or two other points remain to be noticed. On 
akJng, the eyes are painfully affected l^ the light, 
t this shortly wears away, and we then feel them 
onger than when we went to bed. The muscular 
wcr, also, for a few seconds, is affected. We totter 
ten we get up ; and if we lay hold of any thing, the 
nd lacks its wonted streneth. This, however, as the 
rrent of nervous energy is restored throughout the 
iscles, immediately disappears ; and we straightway 
86ess redoubled vigour. On examining the urine, we 
d that it is higher in its colour than when we lay 
wn. The sahva is more viscid, the pUegm harder 
d tougher, the eyes glutinous, and the nostrils dry. 
we Intake ourselves to the scale, we find that our 
sight has diminished in consequence of the nocturnal 
rspirations ; while, by subjectmg our stature to mea- 
remeut, we shall see that we are taller by nearly an 
ch than on the preceding night. This fact was cor- 
ctly ascertained in a great variety of instances, by 
r. Wasse, Rector of Ayoho in Northumberland ; and 
sufficiently accounted for by the intervertebral car- 
ages recovering their elasticity, in consequence of the 
>dily weight being taken off them during the recum- 
3nt posture of sleep. 

Such are the leadmg phenomena of aleep. With r»- 
ird to the purposes which it serves in tne economy, 
lese are too obvious to require much detail. Its main 
)jcct is to restore the strength expended during wake- 
tlness ; to recruit the body by promoting nutrition 
id giving rest to the muscles ; and to renovate the 
liud by the rejiose which it affords the brain. Action 

necessarily followed by exhaustion ; sleep bycheck- 
ig the one restrains the other, and keeps the animal 
lachine in due vigour. Mr Oarmichael supposes sleep 
> he the period when assimilation goes on in the brain. 
1 this respect, I believe that the brain is not differentlv 
tuated from the rest of the body. There, as elae- 
'here, the assimilative process proceeds both in the 
lumbering and in the wakinff state ; but that it is only 
t work in the brain during 3eep analogy forbids us to 
dmit. So long as circulation continues, a deposition of 
tatter is going on ; and circulation, we all know, is at 
rork in the brain as &;. other orgsns, whether we be 
sleep or awake. According to Richerand, one of the 
rcat purposes, served u^ sleep, is to diminish the acti- 
ity of the circulation, which a state of wakefulness has 
tie invariable effect of increasing. 'The exciting causes' 
e observes, * to which our organs are subject 
uring the day, tend progressively to mcrease their ac- 
ton. The throbbings of the heart, for instance, are 
lore frequent at night than in the morning ; and this 
ction, mdually, accelerated, would soon be carried to 
ucha degree of activity as to be inconsistent with life, 
I its velocity were not moderated at ihterviJsby thex«- 
urrence of sleep.* 

To detail the beneficent nurposes served by sleep in 
he cure of diseases, as well as in health, would be a 
I'ork of supererogation. They are felt and zecogBised 
»y mankind as so indispensable to strength, to oappi- 
icss, and to hie itselt, that he who dispenses wiUi 
hat portion of repose required by the wants of na- 
ure, is in reality curtailing the doration of its own ez- 
stence. 

loss the complicstlon of drasma ; and tf all the internal orsans 
tre awake. th« mnn 1« still ailecp unUl his awakeninn Mnacs 
i^ng him Into direct communkaiion wkh the world.* 

(Utrmiehoeta Memoir of Spurzheint, p. 92. 
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In perfect sleep, as we have elsewhere stated, ^nen 
is a quiescence of all the organs which compose the 
brain ; but when, in consequence of some inward ex- 
citement, one organ or more continues awake, while 
the remainder are in repose, a state of incomplete 
aleep is the result, and we have the phenonmena of 
dreaining. If, for instance, any irritation, such as pain, 
fever, dninkenness, or a heavy meal, should throw the 
perceptive organs into a state of action while the re- 
flecting ones continue asleep, we have a consciousness 
of objecta, colors, or sounds being presented to us, jurt 
as if the former organs were actually stimulated bv hav- 
ing such impressions communicated to them by the ex- 
ternal senses ;* while in consequence of the repose of 
the reflecting or^ns, we are unable to rectify the illo- 
sions, and conceive that the scenes passing before us, 
or the sounds thst we hesr, have a real existence. 
This want of mutual co-operation between the differ- 
ent organs of the brain accounts for the disjointed 
nature, the absurdities, and incoherencies of dreams. 

Many other doctrines have been started by philoso- 
phers, (rat I am not aware of any which can lay claim 
even to plausibility ; some, indeed, are so chimerical, 
and so totally unsupported by evidence, that it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how they ever entered into the imagi- 
nations of their founders. Baxter, for instance, in his 
* Treatise on the Immortality of the Soul,* endeavours 
to show that dreams are produced by the agency of 
'some spiritual beings, who either amuse, or employ 
themselves seriously, in engaging mankind in all those 
imaginary transaction with which they ^re employed in 
dreammg. The theory of Democritus snd Lucretius is 
equally whimsical. They accounted for dreams by 
supposing that spectres, and simulacra of corporeal 
things constantly emitted from them, and floating np 
and down in the air, come and assault the soul in sleep. 
The most prevsiling doctrine is that of the Osrtesians, 
who supposed that the mind was continually active in 
sleep ; in other words, that during this state we were 
always dreaming. Hazlitt, in his * Round Table,' has 
taken the same view of the subject, and alleges, that if 
a person is awakened at any given time and asked what 
he has been dreaming about, he will at once be reeall- 
ed to a train of associations with which his mind has 
been busied ])reviously. Unfortunately for this theory 
it is not sustained by facts ; experimenta made on pur- 
pose hsvmg shown that, though in some few instances, 
the individual had such a consciousness of dresming as 
is described, yet in the great majority he had no con- 
sciousness of any thing of the kind. The doctrine, 
therefore, so far as direct evidence is concerned must 
fall to the ground ; and yet, unsupported as it is either 
by proof or analogy, this is the tabhionable hypothesis 
of tne schoob, and the one most in vogue among our 
best metaphysical writers. 

There is a strong analogy between dresming and in- 
sanity. Dr. Abercrombie defines the difference be- 
tween the two ststes to be, that in the latter the erro- 
neous impressiou, being permanent, affects the conduct ; 
whereas in dreaming, no influence on the conduct is 
TOodoced, because the vision is dissipated on awaking. 
This definition is nearly, but not wnolly correct ; for 
in somnambulism and sleep-talking, the conduct is in- 
fluenced by the prevailing dream. Dr. Rush has, with 
great shrewdness, remarked, that a dream may be con- 
sidered as a transient paroxysm of delirium, and deli- 
rium as a permanent dream. 

Man is not the only animal subject to dreaming. We 
have every reason to believe that many of the lower 

* This intrmal sttmulailon of partkiilar organs wHhoot the 
eoncurrenco ofoutward Impressions by the sciism, isaiors fuUj 
sistad Qoder the head of Spectral Illuaions. 
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untnmln do the same. Hcibes neigfa and rear, and dogs 
bark and growl in their sleep. Probably, at such times, 
the remembrance of the chase or the combat was pass- 
ing throagh the minds of those creatures ; and tbej 
also not anfrequently manifent signs of fear, joy, play- 
fulness, and almost every other passion.* Ruminating 
animals, such as the sheep and cow, dream less ; but 
even they are sometimes so affected, especially at the 
period of rearing their young. The parrot is said to 
dream, and I should suppose some other birds do the 
same. Indeed the more intellectual the' animal is, the 
more likely it is to be subject to dreaming. Whether 
fislies dream it is impossible to conjecture : nor can it 
be guessed, with any thinff like certainty, at what point 
in &e scale of animal intdlect, the capability of dream- 
ing ceases, although it is very certain there is such a 
pomt. I apprehend that dreaming is a much more 
general law than is commonly supposed, and that many 
animals dream which are never suspected of doing so. 

Some men are said never to dream, and others only 
when their health is disordered : Dr. Beattie mentions 
a case of the latter description. For many yeara be- 
fore his death, Dr. Reid haa no consciousness of ever 
having dreamed ; and Mr. Locke takes notice of a per- 
son who never did so till his twenty-sixth year, wnen 
he began to dream in consequence of having had a 
fever. It is not impossible, however, but that, in these 
cases, the individuals may have had dreams from the 
same age as other people, and under the same circum- 
stances, although probably they were of so vague a 
nature, as to have soon faded away from the memory. 

Dreams occur more frequently m the morning than in 
the early part of the night ; a proof that the sleep is 
much more profound in the latter period than in the 
former. Towards morning, the faculties, being re- 
freshed by sleep, are more disposed to enter into ac- 
tivity ; and this explains why, as we approach the 
hours of waking, our dreams are more fresh and vivid. 
Owing to the comparatively active state of the facul- 
ties, morning dreams are more rational — ^vriience the 
old adage, that such dreams are true. 

Children dream almost from their birth ; and if we 
ma]r judse from what, on many occasions, they endure 
during sleep, we must suppose that the visions which 
haunt their young minds are often of a very frightful 
kind. Childxen, from many causes, are more apt to 
have dreams of terror than adulu. In the first place, 
they are peculiarly subject to various diseases, such as 
teething, convulsions, and bowel complaints, those fer- 
tile sources of mental tenor in sleep ; and, in the as- 
oond place, their minds are exceedingly susceptible of 
dread in all forms, and prone to be acted on by it, 
whatever shape it assume. Many of the dreams ex- 
perienced at this early period, leave au indelible im- 
pression upon the mma. They are remembered in 
afler-years with feeling of pain ; and, blending with 
the more delij^hful reminiscences of childhood, demon- 
strate that this era, which we are apt to consider one 
Ysried scene of sunshine and happiness, had, aa well as 
^fiiture life, its shadows of melancholy, and was not un- 
tinged with hues of sorrow and care. The sleep of 
infancy, therefore, is far from being that ideal skate of 
felici^ which is commonly suppOMd. It is haunted 
with Its own teiTOTB, even more than that of adulU ; 
and, if many of the visions which people it are equally 
delij^tful, there can be little doubt that it is also toi^ 
tarea by dreao^ of a more painful chancter than often 
ftU to Uie share of after-life. 

In health, when the mind is at ease, we seldom 
dream ; and when we do so our visions are generally 
of * pleasing character. lu disease, espeeiaUy of Uie 

* < The Mar-hounds, weary wUh the chase. 
Lay Mrelcned upon the niehy floor, 

And arced in dreama the foreec nee 
Wnm Tsvtot-HoDe to Eekdale moor.* 

Lay ^ Ms ioel JCtesfrsL 



brain, liver, and stomach, dreaips are both codidod d 
of a very distressing kind. 

Some writers imagine, that as we grow olds, fk 
dreams become less absurd snd inconsiat^ \>& ^ 
is extremely doubtful. Probably, as we adinat j 
life, we sre less troubled with these pheooincQachai 
the period of youth, when imsginstion is fuD of actir^ 
and the mind pecidiarly liable to impressioitf of ercj 
kind ; but when they do take place, we ihaH fini 6e| 
equally preposterous, unphOosophical, and erode, t:j 
those which haunted our early years. Old peo^ 
dream more, however, than the middle-aged, e«d 
doubtless to the more broken and distuibMliatiae^ 
their repose. 

I believe that dreama are nnifbxmly the icmtckiia 
or re-embodiment of thoughta which have fon«Hi, ] 
some shape or other, occupied the mind. Tb^fij 
old ideas revived either in an entire state, m lieta^ 
neously mingled together. I doubt if it be possil^^ 
a person to have, in a dream, any idea whose <'tes^i^ 
did not, in some form, strike him at a previoiu peooj 
If these break loose from their connecting chik ztl 
become jumbled together incoherently, as vt ^^ u 
case, they give rise to absurd combinations ; be: ':i 
elements still subsist, and only manifest theoi»hfS£| 
new and unconnected shape As this is an imporxj 
point, and one which has never been properij issr^ 
upon, I shall illustrate it by an example. I !*'<l| 
dreamed that I walked upon the banks of the greii >i 
nal in the neighbourhood of Glasgow. On the udc » 
posite to that on which I was, and within a fev fipeU 
the water, stood the splendid portico of the Rojal IJ 
change. A gentleman, whom I knew, was sUubj 
upon one of the steps, and we spoke to each otbt; I 
then lifted a large stone, and poised it in my M 
when he said that he was certain I coold not tbio«i 
to a certain spot which he pointed out. I muk u 
attempt, and fell short of the mark. At this imsM 
a well known friend came up, whom I knew to eic^l i 
vutting the stone ; but, strange to say, he had iott \^ 
his legs, and walked upon wooden substitutes. Tu 
struck me as e.\ceedingly curious ; for my impie^ 
was that he had only lost one leg, and had but i t&ti 
wooden one. At my desire he took up the sume, d 
without difficulty, threw it beyond the point icdtca^ 
by the gentleman upon the opposite side of tbe caui 
The absurdity of this dream is extremely glsiing; <^ 
yet, on strictly analysing it, I find it to be wbolij «» 
posed of ideas which passed through my miDd sa ^ 
previous day, assuming a new and ridicaloai uta^ 
ment. I can compare it to nothing but to cfoes mi 
ings in the nevfspspers, or to that well known mrat 
ment which consists in putting a number of leateDt-f^ 
each written on a separate piece of paper, intoib^ 
shaking the whole, then taking them out one by obi^ 
they come, and seeing what kind of medley the l^^ 
geneous compound will make, when thai forUuto^^ 
pat together. For instancr. T had, on the abort ^< 
taken a walk to the canal, along wi!h a fncT^d. Qa^ 
taming from it, I pointed out to him a ^>^n ^-'^* 
new road was forming, and where, a few days beK»* 
one of th^ workmen l»d been overwhelmed by i f{^ 
tity of rubbish falling upon him, which fairly ch^ 
off one of his legs, and so much damaged the Qf^*f^ 
it was feared amputation would be neceasaiy ^ 
this very spot there is a parit, in which, about i ss^ 
previously, I practised torowing the s*^jne. Oo p* 
ing the Exchange on my way home, I expraaed ^ 
at the lowness of its situation, and remarked vfaad^ 
effect the portico would have were it placed opoo ^ 
elevated ground. Such were the pnvioni ciicct 
atancea, and let us see bow they bear upon the in^ 
In the first place, the canal appeared before ne. i ^ 
situation is an elevated one. 3. The portico of v 
exchange, occurring to my mind aa being pUced W 
low, became aaaociated with the elevatioii of tin cM 
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id I placed it close by en a similar altitude. 4. The 
Mitleman I hid been walking with, was the same 
hom, in the dream, I saw standing upon the steps of 
e (lortico. 6. Having related to him the atory of the 
an who lost one limb, and had a chance of losing an- 
her, this idea brings before me a friend with a brace 
' wooden legs, who, moreover, araears in connexion 
iih putting the stone, as I know him to excel at that 
[crcisc. There is only one other element in the 
earn which the preceding events will not account for, 
id that is, the surprise at the individual referred to 
iving more than one wooden leg. But why should 
i have even one, seeing that in reality he is limbed 
ie other people ? This also, I can account for. Some 
iars ago he slighUy injured his knee while leaping a 
tch, and I remember of jocularly advising him to get 
cut off. I am particular in illustrating this point with 
gard t» dfeams, for I bold, that if it were possible to 
lalyze them sU, they would invariably be found to 
And in the same relation to the waking state as the 
K>ve specimen. The more diversified and iocensru- 
18 the character of a dream, and the more remote from 
e period of its occurrence the circumstances which 
iggest it, the more difficult does its anslysis become ; 
id, in point of fact, this process may be impossible, so 
tally are the elements of the dream often dissevered 
»m their original source, and so ludicrously huddled 
gether. This subject shall bo more fully demon- 
rated in spesking of the remote causes of dreams. 
Dreams generally arise without any assignable cause, 
It sometimes wo can very readily discover their ori- 
n. Whatever has much interested us during the 
ly, is apt to reoulve itself into a dream ; and this will 
merally be pleasurable, or the reverse, according to 

nature of the exciting cause. If, for instance, our 
ading or conversation 1^ of horrible subjects, such as 
lectres, murders, or conflagrations, they will appear 
.'fore us magnified and heightened in our dreams. Or 

we have been previously sailing upon a rough sea, 
e arc apt to suppose ourselves undergoing the perils 
' shipwreck, rleasurablc sensations during the day 
tj also apt to assume a still more pleasurablo aspect 

1 dreams. In like manner, if wo nave a longing for 
ly thing, wo arc apt to suppose that we possess it. 
Ivcn objects altogether unattainable are placed within 
Br reach: we achieve impossibilities, and triumph 
ith ease over the invincible laws of nature. 

A disordered state of the stomach and liver will oflen 
!0(luce dreams. Persons of bad digestion, especially 
fpochondriaca, are harassed with visions of the most 
ightfnl nature. This fact was well known to the celc- 
rated Mrs lUdcUfie, who, for the purpose of filling 
9r Aeep with those phsntoms of horror which she has 

> forcibly oiubodied in the * Mysteries of Udolpho,* and 
Romance of the Forest,* is said to have supped upon 
le mo:*t indiffostible substances; while Dryden and 
'useli, witli the opposite view, of obtaining splendid 
reams, are reported to have eaten raw flesh. Diseases 
f the chest, where the breathing is impeded, also give 
sc to horrible visions, and constitute the frequent 
auses of that most frightful modification of dreaming — 
ightmare. 

The usual intoxicating agents have all the power of 
xciting dreams. The most exquisite visions, as well 
• the most frightful, are perhaps those occasioned by 
arcotics. These diflerences depend on the dose and 
ic particular state of the svstem at the time of taking 
Dreams also may arise from the deprivation of cua- 
>mary stimuU, such as spirits, or supper before going 

> bed. More frequentljr, however, thoy originate from 
idulging in such excitations. 

A change of bed will sometimes induce dreams ; and, 
encrally speaking, they are mora apt to occur in a 
irange bed than in the one to which we are accustomed. 

Dreams often arise from th?i impressions made upon 
ic senses during sleep. Dr Beattie speaks of a man 



on whom any kind of dream could be induced, by his 
friends gently speaking in his prusencc upon the pap> 
ticular subject which they wished him to aream aSout 
I have often tried this experiment upon persons a;jlee& 
snd more than once with a like result. * J apprehcnd| 
that when this takes place, the slumber must have been 
very imperfect. With regard to the possibility of dreame * 
being produced by liodily impressions, Dr Gregory re- 
laies that having occasion to apply a bottle of hot water 
to his feet when he went to bed, he dreamed that he 
was making a journey to the top of Mount Etna, and 
that he found the heat of the ground almost insuffera- 
ble. Another person having a blister applied to hit 
head, imaffined that he was scalped by a party of It,- 
dians ; while a friend of mine happening to sleep in 
damp sheets, dreamed that he was dragged through a 
stream. A paroxyam of ^ut during ^ep, has given 
rise to the persons supposing himself under the power 
of the Inquisition, and undergoing the torments of the 
rack. The bbdder is sometimes emptied during aleep^ 
from the dreaming idea being directed (in consequence 
of the unpleasant fullness of the viscus) to this particu- 
lar want of nature. These results are not uniform, but 
such is the paUi in which particular bodily states are 
apt to lead the imagination ; and dreams, occurring in 
these states, will more frequently possess a character 
analogous to them than to any other modified, of course, 
h^ the strength of the individual cause, and fertility of 
the fancy. 

Some curious experiments in regard to this pointy 
were made by M. Giron de Buzareingnes, which seemi 
to establish the practicability of a peraon determining at 
will the nature of his dreams. By leaving his knees 
uncovered, he dreamed that he travelled during night in 
in a diligence: travellers, he observes, being awaie 
that in a coach it is the knees that get cold during the 
night. On another occaaion, having left tho posterior 
part of his head uncovered, he drosmed that ho was 
present at a religious ceremony performed in the open 
air. It was the custom of the country in which he lived 
to have the head constantly covered, except on particu- 
lar occasions, such as the above. On awaking, he felt 
the back of his neck cold, as he had often oxperienccsi 
dnring the real scenes, the representation of which had 
been conjurod up by his fancy. Having repeated this 
experiment at the end of several days, to assure him- 
self thst the result was not the efllcct of chance, the 
second vision turned out precisely the same as the first 
Even without making experiments, we have frequent 
evidence of similar facts ; thus, if the clothes chance 
to fall off us, we are liable to suppose that we are par- 
ading the streets in a state of nakedness, and feel all 
the shame and inconvenience which such a condition 
would in reality produce. Wq see crowds of people 
following after us and mocking our nudity ; and we 
wander from place to place, seexins a refuge under this 
ideal misfortune. Fancy, in (ruth, neightens every cir* 
cumstance, and inspires us with greater vexation than 
we would feel if actually labouring under such sn an- 
noyance. The streets m which we wander are depict- 
ed with the force of reality ; we see their windings, 
their avenues, their dwelling-places, with intense truth. 
Even the inhabitants who follow us are exposed to 
view in all their various dresses and endless diversitiea 
of countenance. Sometimes we behold our intimate 
friends gazing upon us with indifference, or torturing with 
annoying impertinence. Sometimes we see multitudes 
whom we never beheld before ; and each individual ie 
expoeed so vividly, that wo could describe or even paint 
his aspect 

In like manner, if wo lie awry, or if our feet slip over 
the side of the be J, we often imagine ourselves stand- 
ing upon tho brink of a fearful precipice, or fallioff from 
its beetling summit into the abyss benesth.* If the 

* Dr Garrie,in altu»ii>rt vy the vtAinna of the hfpoehoodriae «»• 
serves, ibat it he draifii of faMinf Into tbt aos, he avakoi ja«as 
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nin or h«il patter aninit oar windows, we have often 
the idea of a hundred cataracts ponrins from the rocks ; 
if the wind howl without, we are sudcktily wrapt up in 
t thunderstorm, with all its terrible associations; if 
the head happen to slip under the pillow, a huffe rock is 
hanging over us, and ready to crush us beneaSi its pon* 
derousDulk. Should the heat of the body chance to be 
increased by febrile irritation or the temperature of the 
room, we may suppose ourselves basking under the fiery 
■un of Africa ; or if, from any circumstance, we la- 
bour under a chill, we may then be careering and found- 
ering among the icebergs of the polei white the morse 
and the famished bear are prowling around ns, and 
claiming us for their prey. Dr Beattie informs as, 
that once, after riding thirty miles in a high wind, he 
passed the night in visions terrible beyond description. 
The extent, m short, to which the mind is capable of 
being carried in such cssee, is almost incredible. Stu- 
pendous events arise from the inost insignificant causes 
— so completely does sleep magnify and distort every 
thing placed within its influence. The province of 
dreams is one of intense exaggeration— «za^ration 
beyond even the wildest conceptions of Oriental ro- 
mance. 

A smoky chamber, for instance, has given rise to the 
idea of a city in flames. 7*he conflagrations of Rome 
and Moscow may then pass in terrific splendor before 
the dreamer's fancy. He may see Nero standing afar 
off, surrounded by nis lictors and guards, gazing upon 
the imperial city wrapt in flames ; or the sanguinary 
fiffht of Borodino, followed by the burning of the an- 
cient capital of Russia, may be presented before him 
with all the intenseness of reality. Under these cir- 
camstances, his whole boine may undergo a change. 
He is no longer a denizen of his native country, but of 
that land to which his visions have transported him. 
All the events of his own existence fadt} away ; and 
he becomes a native of Rome or Russia, gazing upon 
the appallinff spectacle. 

On the other hand, the mind may be filled with ima- 
gery equally exaggerated, but of a more pleasing char- 
Mter. The sound of a flute in the neighboihood may 
invoke a thousand beautiful and delightiul associations. 
The air is, perhaps, filled with the tones of harps, 
and all other varieties of music — ^nay, the performers 
themselves are visible ; and while the cause of thia 
strange scene is one trivial instrument, we may be re- 
galed with a rich and melodious concert For Uie 
same reason a flower being applied to the nostrils may, 
by affecting the sense of the smell, excite powerfully 
the imagination, and give the dreamer the idea of 
walking in a garden. 

There is one fact connected with dreams which is 
highly remarkable. When we are suddenly avraked 
from a profound slumber by a loud knock at, or by the 
rapid opening of the door, a train of actions which it 
would take hours, or days, or even weeks to accom- 
plish, sometimes pssses through the mind. Time, in 
fact, seems to be m a mat measure annihilated. An 
extensive period is reduced, as it were, to a single 
point, or rather a sinde point is msde to embrace an 
extensive period. In 6ne instant, we pass through 
many adventures, see many strange sights, and hear 
many strange sounds. If we are awaked by a load 
knock, we have perhaps the idea of a tumult passing 
before us, and know all the characters engaged in it — 
their aspects, and even their very names. If the door 
open viclently, the flood-gates of a canal may appear 
to be expanding, and we may see the individuals era- 
ployed m the process, and hear their conversation, 
which may seem an hour in length. If a light be 
brought into the room, the notion of the house being 
in flames perhaps invades us, and we are witnesses to 

the wntera close orer him, and is censiblc of the ]>rec]«* fiirgrmf 
•ounU whieh thote experiencs who actuallj sink under water. 
1a falllnf rrom helshta, during dreams, we alwsyt awake before 
"•hm ground. 
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the whole conflagration from its 
be finally extinguished. The thooghla which the 
such situations are endleas, and aaaitme an infie^ i 
riety of aspects. The whole, indeed, conantctei ^ 
of the strangest phenomi*r?a of the buman meil 
calls to recollection the story of the Eastern meac 
who, on dippmg his head into the magidaii*« n 
pail, fanciea he had travelled for years to tuwss 
tions, although he was only immened for a rna^ 
stant. This curious psychological fact, tboogii «< 
ring under some^ndsat mfferent circnmstaDces, ht 
escaped the notice of Mr De Qaincey, better ' 
as the ' English Opium-Eater.' *Tbe sense of 
says he, * and, in the end, the sense of time wen 
powerfully affected. Buildings, landscapes, 6lc 
exhibited in proportions so vast as the bodihr ere s 
fitted to receive. Space swelled, and was sm^sbt 
an extent of unutterable infinity. This, 
not disturb me so much as the expansioD of irm 
sometimes seemed to have lived for seventy or i isl 
dred years in one night; nay, sometimes bad ht^ 
representative of a millenniom passed in that te | 
however, of s duration beyond the limits of u* 4 
man experience.' It is more easy to state the ^1 
this apparent expansion of time in dreams tbaa t£ H 
any tneory which will satisfactorily accoant k 
I believe that, whenever it occurs, the dzt«3 
abounded in eventa and circnmstanoes which, fasi 
occurred in reality, would have required a lone 
for their accomplishment. For instance, I latelt dm^ 
ed that I made a voyage to India — ^remained sos^^ 
in Calcutta — ^then took ship for Egypt, where I rsr^ 
the cataracts of the Nile, and tlw pyramids: i^ 
crown the whole, had the honor of an interne* 
Mehemit AH, Cleopatra, and the Sultan Stiadin. 
this was the work of a single night, probably of i s.^ 
hour, or even a few minutes ; and yet it sppnieii 
occupy many months. 

I must also mention another circumstance of a loA 
what similar kind, which though it occur in the m^ 
condition, ia produced by the peculiar effect of pcm 
aleep upon the mind. Thus, when we awtke ^* 
melancholy mood, the result probably of somedistnri 
ing dream, the remembrance of all oor formrr tttffi 
especially those of an evil character, often nisbr^ ^ 
us as from a dark and troul^led sea.* They do not !| 
pear individually, one by one, but come linked tor^l 
m a close phalanx, as if to take the coiac»«t ] 
storm, and crush it beneath their imposing front T^ 
whole span of our existence, from childhood Anrt 
wards, sends them on ; oblivion opens its fftl^ " 
impels them forwards ; and the mind is robed c i 
cloud of wretchedness, without one ray of b<^ ^ 
brighten up its gloom. In common circurosUarti * 
possess no such power of grouping so insunun*^^ 
the most distant and proximate events of life ; t^ ^^ 
of memory is invoked to call them successivdf ^ 
the past ; and they glide before us like shadow*, sri 
or less distinct according to their remotene«« « i 
force of their impress upon the mind. But ie ~^ 
case of which I speak, tney surt abruptly fwh ^^ 
the bosom of time, and overwhelm the spirn v^ 
a crowd of most sad and appalling renuniscenff* ' 
the crucible of our distorted imagination, etcni-l 
is exaggerated and invested with a blackf r ^^f^ *■* 
belongs to it ; we eee, at one glance» down ^"^^ 
vista of time ; and each event of our life i« «"-" 
there in gloomy and distressing chsractcn- ^^^ 
the mental depression occurring under these t«c^'^ 
stances, and even the remorse which falls. like N'^' 
end unrefrcshins dews, upon the heart. 

Wo have seldom any idea of past events m drciB''' 



if such arc called forth, they generally seem to ^ f 

from this ftnte have menttnnetl ihac, h) the coerse <^ * *'' 
minute almoei every event of their Urs has been brougbt t^^ 
recollection. 



• Somethlnff similar occurs in drowpjnr. P<***"' '**'!^,| 
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t and in the process of actual occurrencci We may 
itn of Alexander the Great, but it is as of a person 
» is co-ezistent with ourselves. 

)reams being produced by the active state of each 
ins as are dissociated from, or have not sympathis- 
in, the general slumber, partake of the character of 
ie whose powers are in greatest vigour, or farthest 
loved from the somnolent state. A person's oatur> 
character, therefore, or his pursuits in life, by 
ingihening one faculty, make it less susceptible, than 
h as are weaker, of being overcome, by complete 
3p ; or, if it be overcome, it awakes more rafudly 
u its dormant state, and exhibits its proper charac- 
istics in dreams. Thus, the miser dreams of wealth, 
lover of his mistress, the musician of melody, the 
losopher of science, the merchant of trade, and the 
HOT of duns and bailiffs. In like manner, a choleric 
n is oft«n passionate in his sleep ; a vicious man's 
nd is filled with wicked actions ; a virtuous man's 
h dcseds of benevolence ; a huinorist's with ludicrous 
as. Pugnacious people often fight on such occasions, 
1 do themselves serious injury by striking against 
! posts of the bed ; while persons addicted to 
ng, Crequently dxeam of exercising their favourite vo- 
lion. 

For such reasons persons who have % strong paasion 
; music often dream of singing and composmg melo> 
M ; and the ideas of some of our finest pieces are 
id lo have been communicated to the musician in his 
)ep. Tartini, a celebrated violin player, is said to 
ve composed his famous DeviTs Smata from the in- 
irstion of a dream, in which the Devil appeared to 
n and challenged him to a trial of skill upon his own 
(die. A mathematician, in like manner, is often en- 
iged in the solution of problems^ and has his brain full 
Newton, Euler, Euclid, and Laplace ; while a poet 
occupied in writing verses, or in deliberating upon 
e strains of such bards as are most familiar to his 
»iht ; it was thus in a dream that Mr Coleridge com- 
>Bed his splendid fragment of Kubla Khan.* To 
Kjk phrenologically : if the organ of nze be lai^ge, 
len material images more than sounds or abstractions 
»8ce88 the mind, and every thing msy be magnified to 
nuatural dimensions ; if color be fully developed, 
hatever is presented to the mental eye is brilliant and 
ludy, and the person has probably the idea of rich 
iiiUings, shining flowers, or varied landscapes : should 
KoiUy predominate, he is carried away to distant 
ind&, and beholds more extraordinary sights than Cook, 
^ss, or Franklin ever described. An excess of cau- 
oiuwsM will inspire him with terror ; an excess of 
tlf'ttteem cause him to be placed in dignified situa- 
OQs ; while imitatian may render him a mimic or a 

* The Ibliowinf Is the sceoant he himoeirg ires orche circum- 
lance :— * In ih« sbminar of the year 171*7, the author, then |n 
i-hcalih, had retired to. a lonely rarin«houee between For lock 
nil Linton, on the E^nioor cnnAnes of Somerset and Devon* 
hira. la consequence of a ^livht indiipostilnn, an anodyne had 
«eii prescribed, from the effecu of which he fell asleep In his 
faair ai ibe moment that ho was reading the following sentence, 
r wnrr|«of the sane subsunce, in * Purchases Pilgrimage:— 
Hrre the Khan Kobia commnndei! n palace Co he built, ami a 
Utoly ganien thereunto. And thus ten miles of fertile ground 
trere mciuxed with a wall.' The author continued for about 
Hreo houra in a prof'iuntl sirep, at leairt of the external Aenaes, 
lurins which time he had the most ▼ivid c^mfldence, that he 
^i<i have composed not less than from two to three hundred 
>i'V4, iiihai indeed can bo called composition In which all the im- 
i:-^ rose up betire him as rA/n^e, with a parallel production of the 
'ftrrt'^pnndent exprtJMlans, wnboiit any sensation or conscloua* 
*««« of effort. On awaking, he appeared to himself to have a 
twirict recollection of the whole : and uking his pen, ink,.and 
?*\*^r iriiicanily and eagerly wroie down the lines that are here 
prHfrTe^t At this mnmeni he was nnlbrtunaiely called out by 
I pentnn nn business from Purlock. and detained by him above 
ui huur ; anil oo hte return to his room, found, lo his no small 
>urpri«: and murtiAootion, that though ho still retained some 
*asue ami dim rec^llertion of the general purport of the vtolnn : 
jn. With ihi exceptton of some eteht or len acaUerrd lines ann 
inafes, all the rest had iieased away like the imasesnn the aur* 
nee uf a stream into which a stone had been cast, but alas ! with- 
M( the al'isr resioratkiD of the latter.* 



player ; Un^^uage, a wrangler or philolq^^tst ; #eers£m6* 
ties*, a deceiver ; acptisihtejusg, a thief. Occaaioi^ 
ally, indeed, the reverae is the case, and those trains of 
thoughts in which we mostly indulge are seldom or 
never the subjects of our dreams. Some authors even 
assert that wben the mind has been strongly impressed 
with any peculisr ideas, such are less likely to occur in 
dreams than their opposites ; but this is taking the ex. 
ception for the general rule, and is directly at variance 
with both experience and analogy. In fact, whatever 
propensities or talenu are strongest in the mind of the 
mdividoal, will, in most cases, manifest themselves with 
ffreatest readiness and force in dreams ; and where a 
faculty is very weak it will scarcely manifeat itself at 
all. Thus, one person who has large tune snd small 
etuualitjf will indulge in music, but seldom in asceiv 
taining the nature of cause and effect ; while another, 
with a contrary disposition of organs, may attempt to 
reason upon abstract truths, while music will rarely in- 
trude into the temple of his thoughts. It is but fair to 
state, however, that the compositiona, the reasoningii 
and the poems which we concoct in sleep, though oe» 
casionally superior to those of our waking hours,* are 
generally of a very absurd description ; and, how adr 
mirable soever they have appeared, their futility ie 
abundantly evident when we awake. To use the words 
of Dr Parr, * In dreams we seem to reason, to argue, to 
compose ; and in all these circumstances, doriog 
sleep, we are highly gratified, and think that we excu. 
If^ however, we remember our dreams, our reasoninga 
we find to be wesk, our ar^ments we find to be io- 
concIuaiTO, and our compositions trifling and ahsord.' 
The truth of these remarks is undeniable ; bat the very 
cixctmistanGeof a man's dreams turning habitually upon 
a particular subject — however ridiculously he may me- 
ditate thereupon — is a strong presumption that that 
subject is the one which roost frequently engrosses his 
faculties in the waking state ; in a word, that the povr^ 
er most energetic in the latter condition is that aleo 
most active in dreams. 

Dreams are sometimes useful in affording prognostics 
of the probsble termination of several diseases. Vio- 
lent snd impetuous droams occurring in fevers generally 
indicate approaching delirium ; those of a gloomy, ter- 
rific nature give strong grounds ta apprehend danger ; 
while dreams of a pleaaant caat may be looked ufton as 
harbingers of approaching recovery. The visions, in- 
deed, which occur in a sute of fever are highly die- 
tressinff ; the mind is vehemently hurried on nom one 
train of ideaa to another, and participates in the painful 
activity of the system. Those generated by hypochon- ' 
dria or indigestion are equally afllicting, but more con- 
fined to one unpleasant idea — the intellect being over- 
powered, as it were, under the preasure of a pqpderous 
fosd, from which it experiences an utter incapacity to 
relieve itself. The febrile dream has a fiery, volatile, 
fugitive character : the other partakes of the nsture of 
nightmare, in which the faculties seem froien to torpor, 
by the presence of a loathsome and indolent fiend. < 

Other diseases and feelings besides fever give a 
character to dreams. The dropsical subject oflcn has 
the ides of fountains, and rivers, and seas, in his sleep ; 
jaundice tinges the objects beheld with its own yellow 
and sickly hue ; hunger induces dreams of eating agiee- 
sble food ; an attack of inflsmmation disposes us to see 
all things of the colour of blood ; excessive thirst pre- 
sents us with visions of dried up streams, burning sand* 
plains, and immiti^le heat ; a bad taste in the mouth, 
vrith ovezy thing bitter and naoseous in the vegetable 
world. ^ 

* 8acb waa the caae with Cabanla, who often, dnrtng dreams, 
saw clearly Into the bearings of political events which had trnf- 
fled him when awake : and with Condorcet, who, when, en- 
gaged In some deep and complicated calculations, was f^usnt^ 
ly obliged to leave them In an unfinished riate, and redre IS 
rest, when the reaulis to which they led were al ooce uofbMcd ^^ 
hiadreaaas. 
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If, from an J ctase, we chance to be relievoJ from the 
pKytical suffering occasioning such dreams, the dreams 
Hiemsdves also wear awsy, or are succeeded bj others 
of a more pleasing description. Thus, if perspiration 
•uceecd to feverish heat, the person who, dunn£ the 
continuance of the latter, fancied himself on the nrink 
of a Tolcsno, or broiled beneath an African sun, is 
transported to some refreshing stream, and enjojs pre- 
cisely the pleasure which such a transition would pro- 
duce did it actually take place. 

Some authors imagine that we n^ver dream of ob- 
jects which we have not seen ; but the absurdity of this 
notion is so glaring as to carry its own refutation along 
with it. I nave a thousand times dreamed of such 
objects. 

When a person has a strong desire to see any place 
or object wnich he has never seen before, he is apt to 
dream about it ; while, as soon as his desire is gratified, 
he often ceases so to dream. I remember of hearing 
% great deal of the beauty of Rouen Cathedral, and in 
one form or other it was constantly presented before my 
imagination in dreams ; but having at last seen the 
cathedral I never again dreamed about it. This is not 
file invariable result of a gratified wish ; but it happens 
•o often that it may be considered a general rule. 

Sometimes we awake from dreams in a pleasing, at 
other times in a melancholy mood, without being able 
to recollect them. They leave a pleasurable or dis- 
agreeable impression upon the mind, according doubt- 
less to their nature ; ana yet we cannot properly remem- 
ber what we were dreaming about. Sometimes, thougb 
baffled at the time, we can recall them aflerwarda, but 
this seldom hsppcns. 

It often happens that the dreamer, under the influence 
of a frightful vision, leaps from his bed and calls aloud 
in a paroxysm of terror. This is very frequently the 
case with children and persons of weak nerves ; but it 
may happen even with the strongest minded. There is 
■omething peculiarly honible and paralyzing in the ter- 
ror of sleep. It lays the energies of the soul prostrate 
before it, cnishes them to the earth as beneath the 
weight of an enormous vampyre, and equalizes for a 
time the courage of the hero and the child. No firm- 
ness of mind can at all times withstand the influence of 
these deadly tenors. The person awakes panic-struck 
irom some hideous vision ; and even after reason re- 
turns and convinces him of the unreal nature of his ap- 
nitehpnsions, the panic for some time continues, his 
neart throbs violently, he is cohered with cold perspi- 
iHtion, and hides his head beneath tbe bed-clothes, 
afraid to look around him, lest some dreadful object of 
alarm should sUrt up before his affrighted vision. 
Courage and philosophy are frequently opposed in vain 
to these appalling terrors. The latter dreads what it 
disbelieves ; and spectral forms, sepulchral voices, and 
all the other horrid superstitions of sleep arise to vindi- 
cate their power over that mind, which, under the fan- 
cied protection of reason and science, conceived itself 
shielded from all such attacks, but which, in the hour 
of trial, often sinks beneath their influence as completely 
as the ignorant and unreflecting mind, who never em- 
ploved a thought as to the real nature of these fantastic 
and illusive sources of terror. The alarm of a frightful 
dream is sometimes so overpowering, that persons un- 
der the impression thus generated, of being pursued by 
some imminent danger, nave actually leaped out of the 
window to the great danger and even loss of their 
Hvea. In the 9th volume of the * Philosophical Transac- 
taoDs of the KoyaJ Society of London,* a curious case 
ie given by Archdeacon Squire, of a person who, after 
having been dumb for years, recovered the ase of his 
speech by means of a dream of this description : * One 
diay, in the year 1741, he got very much in liquor, so 
much so, that on his return at home at night to the Do- 
s, ho fell from his horse three or four times, and 
at last taken up by a neighbour, and put to bed in 
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a house on the road. lie soon fell a&ke^; •! 
dreaming that he was falling into a furnace i^' Vi 
wort, it put him into so great an a^ony <^ (r z^- \ 
atrugglin^ with all his m^t to caQ oot for bc'p, v 
iually did call out aloud, and recovered the cs^ r 
tongue that moment, as effectually as ever he 
his life, without the least hoaiaeneas or altentxc 
old sound of his voice.' 

There have been instances where tbe terror o*' t r-; 
ful dream has been so great as even to prod jcf -«c, 
Many years ago, a woman in tbe West Hiihi^ 
consequence of a dream of this kind, after bene "t 
brooght to bed, became deranged, and soon a*' er r 
her escape to the mountains, where for seven yt;^ 
herded wkli the deer, and became so fleet thai :v 
herds and others, by whom she was occM^nbtuL^ » 
could never arrest her. At the end of this tf im s - 
severe storm brooght her and her assortatr* j 
valley, when she was surrounded, caught, and -t 
ed to her huri>and, by whom she was cordiallr rr 
and treated with the utmost kindness. In tk r- 
of three months, she regained her reason, and hi 
wards several children. When caught, her ?>. 
said to have been covered with hair, thus ^rvhc i \ 
or to the story of Orson and other wild men of us i^ 

Instances have not been waiKtnsr where, liri' 
panic of a frightful vision, pciaons have actTiiHi 
mitted murder. They awake from such a dr^ 
they see some person standing in the room, vho*3 i 
mistake for an assassin, or dreadful apparitioii: cnj 
to desperation by terror, they seize the fmkmtx^i 
occurs, and inflict a fatal wound opon the a^)rf:| 
their alarm. Hoffhauer, in his Treatise on liC^i ^ 
icine, relates a caae of this kind. Althoo«Hi hi t^ 
not state that the circumstances which occs^kmrIJ 
panic was a previona dream of terror, I denote- 1 
that such, in reality, must have been the caw. - i i 
port,' says he, * of the murder committed Kv B^ 
Schidmaizig was made by the Criminal Co,\fy I 
Silesia, ^hidmaiziv awoke suddenly at iufdn r^ I 
the moment of awaking, he beheld a frightfcl phi£i 
(at least his imagination so depicted it) standio; H 
him, (in consequence of the heat of the weather be v^ 
in an open coach-house.) Fear, and theobscir^i 
the night, prevented him from recognizing as? ur^ 
distinctly, and the object which struck hijns««ei| 

rred to him an actual spectre. In a tremulocs M 
twice called out, vho goe* there ? — he nctvffii 
answer, and imagined that the apparition wtsapprota 
ing him. Frightened out of his judgroeni, be 3c»j 
from his bed, seized a hatchet which he jnenenlK tt?i 
close by him, and with this weapon assaolted tk si 
aginary apectre. To see the apparition, to call •:! 
toho goes thtre 1 and to aeize the hatchet vben ^'^ 
work of a moment : he had not ao instant for rrfi«fV- 
and with one blow the phantom was felled to tk grc-X 
Schidmaizig uttered a deep groan. This, and tk »>' 
occasioned by the fall of tbe phantom, comp)«^^ ^ 
stored him to his senses ; and all at once tbe idri t^f^ 
ed across his mind that he must hare struck (iA«-^ 
wife, who slept in the same coach-house. FallK^ 
stantly upon his knees, ho raised the bead of the ro^ 
ed person, saw the wound which he had made, i^ ^ 
bloK^ that flowed from it ; and in a voice fuii ^- <■ 
guiah exclaimed Susannah^ Susamiak^ comttef^ 
self! He then called hia eldest daughter, iji^^^'' 
years, ordered her to see if her mother was racorcrJC 
and to inform her grandmother that he had luN **' 
In fact, it was his unhappy wife who received the bb« 
and she died the next day.'* 

* This case is hif hly Iropnrtant in a iccal poiM ofHrv^ 
to pnnlsl) 8 msn for artinr similsrly in such ■ xuie *^o ''*^* 
unjust as to inflict panialnnent Tnr ri#»ed9 rmnmittfd hc^^IJ^^ 
fluence oriosanity or anmnambitiinn. * This mf n.* a.« Rw^ 
propsrlj remarks, did not efinv the Frvs nss of Iw «^*» ■ ^ 
knew not wnst he saw : he believed tbnt be ww rrpal^rf |i 
unlooked fnr auack. He soon recnrnfMd the plw* *^^ 
usually slept; it was oaiural that ha ahaeld smsi Ihi ^"^ 
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tie passion of honor is more fro(^uently felt in dreams 

at any other period. Horror is intense dread, pro- 
?d bv some unknown or superlatively disgusting ob- 
TTie visions of sleep, therefore, being frequently 
3 fined, and of the most revolting description, are apt 
roduce this emotion, as they are to occasion simple 
Under its influence, we mav suppose that fiends 
lowering upon us ; that dismal voices, as from the 
ornless pit, or from the tomb, arc floating around us ; 

we are haunted by apparitions ; or that serpents, 
pions and demons are oar bed-fellows. Such sen- 
ilis are strongly akin to those of nightmsre ; but 
veen this complaint and a mere dream of terror, 
e is a considerable difTerence. In incubus, the indivi- 
1 feels as if his powers of volition wero totally paralyz- 

a nd as if he were altogether unable to move a limb in 
r>wn behalf, or utter a cry expressive of his agony, 
len these feelings exist, we may consider the case 
ye one of nightmare : when Uiey do not, and when 
tk ithstandingnis terror, he seems to himself to pos- 
I tinreatrained muscular motion, to run with ease, 
tthe freely, and enjoy the full capability of exertion, 
lUflt be regarded as a simple dream. 
>r Eiliotson has remarked, with great acuteness, 
t dreams, in which the perceptive faculties alone are 
cemed, are more incohereut, and subject to more 
id transitions than those in which one or more of 

organs of the feelings are slso in a state of activity, 
bus, in our dreams, we may walk on the brink of a 
cipice, or see ourselves' doomed to immediate de- 
tictton by the weapon of s foe, or the fury of a tern- 
ituous sea, snd yet feel not the slightest emotion of 
r, though, during the perfect activity of the brain, 

may be naturally disposed to the strong manifesta- 
n of this feeling ; again we may see the most extra- 
linary object or event without surprise, perform the 
»8t ruthless crime without compunction, and see 
at, in our waking hours, wonld cause us unmitigated 
ef. without the smallest feeling of sorrow.* 
Persons are to be found, who, when they spesk 
ich during sleep, are unable to remember their 
sams on awaking, yet recollect them perfectly if 
»y do not speak. This fact is not very easily ac- 
unted for. Probably when we are silent, the mind 
more directed upon the subject of the dream, and 
t so likely to be distracted from it. There is per- 
ps another explanation. When we dream of speak- 
l, or actually speak, the necessity of using language 
Vrs the excrcia« of some degree of reason ; and, 
IS the incongruities of the dream being diminished, 

nature becomes less striking, and consequently less 
ely to be remembered. Though we often dream of 
rforming impossibilities, we seldom imagine that we 
B relating them to others. 

When we dream of visible objects, the sensibility of 
i eyes is diminished in a most remarkable manner ; 
d OT1 opening them, they are much less daxaled by 
i li^t than if we awoke from a slumber altogether 
visited by such dreams. A fact equally curious is 
ticed by Dr. Darwin, in his * Zoonomia,*-^* If we 
^p in the day time, and endeavor to see some object 
dreams, the light is exceedingly painful to our eyes ; 
id, after repeated struggles, we lament in our sleep 
at we cannot see it. In this case, I apprehend, the 
elid is in some measure opened by the vehemence of 
tr sensations ; and the ina being dilated, shows as 
eat, or greater sensibility than in our wsking hours.* 

There sre some persons to whom the objects of 
eir dreams am always represented in a soft, mellow 
stre, similsr to twilight. They never seem to be- 
)hl any thing in the broad glare of sunshine ; and, in 
Bneral, the atmosphere of our vision is less brilliant 
lan that through which we are accastomed to see 
tings while awske. 

nc0 h« had Mken the precaution to plars k beside him ; but the 
ej of hia wife and the poMbilUy of k'iiHog her were the last 
i"ff> that ocevrred to hko.* 



Tne most vivid dreams are certainly those which 
have reference to sight. With regard to hearing, thej 
are less distinctly impressed upon the mind, and stiU 
more feebly as regards smell, or taste. Indeed, soma 
authors are of opmion that we never dream of sounds, 
unless when a sound takes place to provoke a dream : 
and the same with regard to smell and taste ; but this 
doctrine is against analogy, and unsupported by proof. 
There are, beyond doubt, certain parts of the brain 
which take cognizance of taste, odors, and sounds, for 
the same reason that there are others which recognise 
forms, dimensions, and colors. As the organs of the 
three latter sensations are capable of inward excite> 
ment, without any communication, by means of the 
senses, with the external world, it is no more thaa . 
analogical to infer that, with the three former, the same 
thing may take place. In fever, although the individual 
is ever so well protected against the excitement of 
external sounds, the internal organ is often vio- 
lently stimulated, and he is hsrass^ with tumultuous 
noises. For such reasons, it is evident that there may 
be in dreams a consciousness of sounds, of tastes, and 
of odors, where such have no real existence from 
without. 

Dreams are sometimes exceedingly obscure, and 
float like faint clouds over the spirit. We can then 
resolve them into nothing like shape or consistence, 
but have an idea of our minds being filled with dim, 
impalpable imagery, which is so feebly impressed upon 
the tablet of memory, that we are imable to embotly it 
in language, or communicate its likeness to others. 

At other times, the objects of sleep are stamped 
with almost supernatural energy. The dead, or the 
absent, whose appearance to our waking faculties had 
become f^int and obscure, are depicted with intense 
truth -and reality ; and even their voices, which had be- 
come like the echo of a forgotten song, are recalled 
from the depths of oblivion, and speak to us as in 
former times. Dreams therefore, have the power ot 
brightening up the dim regions of the past, and pre- 
senting them with a force which the mere ofTects of 
unassisted remembrance could never have accomplished 
our waking hours. 

This property of reviving past images, is one of the , 
most remarkable possessed by sleep. It even goes the 
Icnirth, in some cases, of recalling circumstsnces which 
had been entirely forgotten, and presenting them to the 
mind with more ihan the force of their original impression. 
This I conceive to depend upon a particular p«rt of the 
brain — that, for instance, which refers to the memory 
of the event— 4)eing preternsturally excited; hence 
forgotten tongues are sometimes brought back to the 
memory in dreams, owing doubtless to some peculiar 
excitement of the orj|an of Languoffe. The dreamer 
sometimes converses in a language of which he has no 
knowledge whatever when he awakes, but with which 
he must at one period have been acquainted. Phe« 
nomena of a similar kind occasionally occur in madness, 
delirium, or intoxication, all of which states have an 
analogy to dreaming. It is not uncommon, for in- 
stance, to witness in the insane an unexpected and as- 
tonishing resusciation of knowledge — an intimacy with 
events and languages of which they were entirely Mf- 
norant in the sound state of their minds. In like . 
manner, in the delirium attendant upon ferers, people 
sometimes speak in a tongue* they know nothing of ill 
*■ A firl was seized with a dangerous fever, and, in the deli- 
rious parotyum accomnanvin* k, wae observed to speak In a 
■trance lansxiafs which, tor some time, no ons could uimht* 
■und. At last it wae a«:erulneii to be Welsh-- a tongue jhe was 
wholly icnnranc of ai the time she was talcen 111, am! or wnieU 
■he conid not epeak a eintle eftlabie after her reooveir. For 
aomo time the eircnmaunc* was unaccounuble, till, on inquirj, 
it waa fiMind the waa a native ol Wales, and had been ramWiar 
wkh the Mneuttse of that country in her child ho<id, but had 
whollv forsntten it afterward*. Dminir the delirium of raver, 
the obliterated impreaalona of infancy were brouchi to her mind, 
and eoniinued to operate there ao lonf m ehe reniiuned under, 
the menial sxctuiioti oceaalunsd by the dlssa«, but noloofsr, 
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health ; and in drunkenness events are brought to the 
memory which desert it in a state of sobriety.* Analo- 
gous peculiarties occur in dreams. Forgotten facts are 
restored to the mind. Sometimes those adhere to it 
and are remembered when we awake : at other times — 
as can be proved in cases of sleep-talking — they vanish 
with the aream which called them into existence, and 
are recollected no more. 

I believe that the dreams of the aged, like their 
memory, relate chiefly to the events of early life, and 
less to those of more recent occurrence. My friend, 
Dr Cumin, has mentioned to me the case of one of his 
patients, a middle-aged man, whose visions assumed 
this character in consequence of severe mental anxiety. 
Owing to mi^ortunes in trade, his mind had been 
greatly depressed : he lost bis appetite, became rest- 
less, nervous, and dejected ; such sleep as he had was 
filled with incessant dreams, which at first were entirely 
of events connected with the earliest period of his life, 
■o far as he recollected it, and never by any chance of 
kto events. In proportion as he recovered from this 
state, the dreams changed their character, and referred 
to circumstances farther on in life ; and so regular was 
the progression, that, with the march of his recovery, 
■o was the onward march of his dreams. During the 
worst period of his illness, he dreamed of occurrences 
which happened in boyhood: no sooner was conva- 
lescence established than his visions had reference to 
manhood ; and on complete recovery they were of those 
recent circumstances which had thrown him into bad 
health. In this curious case, one lateral half of the 
head was much warmer than the other. This was so 
remarkable as to attract the notice of the barber who 
shaved it. 

One of the most remarkable phenomena of dreams 
is the absence of surprise. This, indeed, is not inva- 
riable, as every one must oocasionally have felt the 
•ensation of surprise, and been not a little puzzled in 
his visions to account for the phenomena which pre- 
■ent themselves ; but, as a general rule, its absence is 
so exceedingly common, that, when surprise does oc- 
cnr, it is looked upon as an event out of the common 
Older, and remarked accordingly. Scarcely any event, 
however incredible, impossible, or absurd, gives rise to 
this sensation. We see circumstance at utter variance 
with the laws of nature, and yet their discordancy, im- 
practicability, and oddnes9, seldom strike us as at all 
out of the usual course of thint^s. This is one of the 
•trongost proofs that can be allc^red in sup|)ort of the 
dormant condition of the reflecting faculties. Had 
these powers been awake, and in full activity, they 
would have pointed out the erroneous nature of the im- 
pressions conjured into existence by fancy : and shown 
US truly that the visions passing; before us were merely 
the chimeras of excited imagination — the airy phantoms 
of imperfect sleep. 

In visions of the dead, we have a striking instance 
of the absence of surprise. We almost never wonder 
mt beholding individuals whom we yet know, in our 
dxeama, to have even been buried for years. We see 
them among us, and hear them talk, and associate with 
them on the footing of fond companionship. Still the 
ciivumstance seldom strikes us with wonder, nor do 
we attempt to account for it. They still seem alive as 
when they were on earth, only all their qualities, whether 
good or bad, are exaggerated^ by sleep. If we hated 
uem while in life, our animosity is now exaggerated to 
a double degree. If we loved them, our affection be- 
eomet more passionate and intense than ever. Under 

frr so soon as the state of mind which recallod thsM hnprss* 
alons wilt ramoved. Ihey alao disappeared, m she was as if nor- 
tot of Welsh M before the wm lalcen ill. 

• Mr Combe meniinna the r«M of an Irish porter to a ware. 
kooM, who. In one ofhi* drunken (he. left a parcel at the wron^ 
hdiias, and when sober could noc recollect what h' had done 
wkh k : but the ne«t time he roc drunk, ke recolleciad where 
behad left k| aad want and rseovered h. 



these circumstances, many scenes of most exqdsci 
pleasute often take place. The slombem' s^ippoH 
himself enjoying the communionship of tlK>se w'&« s*i 
dearer to him than life, and has far more inteose d^Utl 
than he could have experienced, had these mdivsdcJl 
been in reality alive, and at his side. 



* I hear thy voice in drc 

Upon me softly call, 
Like echo of the mount&in 

InsportivK waterfall : 
I see thy form, as when 

Thou wert a living ihang. 
And bloasomed in the eyesofin a 

lake any flower of spring.' 

Nor IS the passion of lore, wIkmi ezpenenccd j 
dreams, less vivid than any other emoticm. or tiw v^ 
sation to which it gives rise less jdeesurBble. ! de pH 
here allode to the passion in its pbrsical seme bj* :l 
that more moral and intellectaal feeling, the ic^^ I 
deep sensibility and attachnwnt. M en who Dertr 'ecH 
before, have conceived a deep affectioQ to soar -x. 
ticular woman in their dreams, which, contins^ j 
operate upon them after they awoke, haus actuaSc .'1 
minated in a sincere and lasting fondness for the o*^^. 
of their visionary love. Men, again, who artaaih ri 
in love, dream more frequently of this eobjecr the i 
any thing else-— fancying tbeonelves i« the sors-^ \ 
their mistresses, and enjoying a faappirieas more m i 
site than is com|tttihle with the waking ntace — a t < 
pinesa, in short, little removed from c^estal > i 
feelinfTi are not confined to men ; they pf9rvad«- tbt h 
male bresst with equal intensity : and the rimzjc '^^ i 
en, stretched upon the couch of sleep, m^v hat* i 
spirit filled with the imstre of her loTer. while her vr m 
being swims in the ecstacies of impasstooed. vet rr i 
ous attachment. At other times, this pure i»5w^ 
may, in both sexes, be blended with one of s zms^\ 
character ; which also may acquire »n vacresMt e4 ^4 
surable sensation : to such an extent is erery rsc^ 
stance, whether of delight or safferirig, exug^entai t^ 
sleep. 

For the same reason that the lover dreams of m!\ 
does the newly married woman dream of chM^ i 
They, especially if she have a natural fondoe^ ^* 
them — if she herself be pregnant, or ptma^m an af^ 1 
longing for offspring — are ofien the sohieet oS her arn 
ing thoughts ; snd she conceives herself to hecoctnr^l 
by them, and experiencing intense pleasure- in the^'r ^ 
nocent society. Men who are very fond of chuci^ 
often experience the same sensations ; and boih mti 
and woit^n who are naturally indifferent in thts rt^pr h 
seldom dream about them, and never with am fsckxi 
of peenliar delight. 

During the actual process of any partieuiar di«vt.i 
we are never conacious that we are realiv drennn.' 
but it sometimes happena that a second drean usr<! 
plsce, during which we have a cooaciousnaes, or < «*■ 
picion, that the events which took place in tlr'-^ 
dream vrere merely visionary, and not n^. IVrntn 
for instance, sometimes fancy in sleep, that thev i**?! 
acquired wealth : this may be called the first dfr»-. 
and during ita progress they never for a moment ce*..* 
the reality of toeir impreasions ; bat a second 
pervenes npon this, and they then begin to 
whether their riches be real or imsgmary — in *vf^ 
words, thry try to aacertain whether they had *>*'- 
previously dresming or not. But even in the fcoo^ 
dream we sre unctmscioos of dreaming. We ^W ^/^ 
to ourselves to be broad awake — a proof thai taont^ 
we are never aware of being s sleep. Tfaia aocoi45ra>j> 
neas of being aaleep during the dreamins atate, » r» 
fersble to the quieacent condition of Um leasosnr 
povi **rs. The mind ia wholly aabjeet to the scepirt •* 
other faculties ; and whatever emotiona or imiget tat* 
invoke seem to be real, for want of a cantvoUiag paws 
to point oat their true charscler. 
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* Y(iu itood before me like a lhuugbl| 
A dream remembered in a dream.* 

nose troubled with deafness do not hesr distinctly 

> sounds as tbey conceive to be uttered during 

Dr. Darwin speaks of a gentleman who, for 

y years, had entirely lost his hearinjg, and who in 

1 reams never seemed to converse with any person 

pt by the fingers or in writing : he never had the 

ession of hearing them speak. In like manner, a 

d man seldom dreams of visible objects, and never 

e has been blind from his birth. Dr Blacklock, in* 

i, who becaiue blind in early infancy, may seem an 

eption to this rule. While asleep, he was conscious 

sense which he did not possess in the waking state, 

which bears some analogy to sight. Ho imagined 

k he was united to objects by a sort of distant con- 

^ which waa effected by threads or stiings passing 

n their bodies to his own. 

rhe illusion of dreams is much more complete than 
t of the most exquisite plays. We pass, in a second 
.ime, from one country to another ; and persons who 
^d in the most different sges of the world are brought 
,ether in strange and incongruous confusion. It is 
. uncommon to see, at the same moment, Robert the 
uce, Julius Casar, and Marlborough in close conver- 
ion. Nothing, in short, however monstrous, incredi- 
J, or impossiole, seems absurd. Equally atriking 
amples of illusion occur when the person awakes 
•m a dream, and imagines that he hears voices or be- 
Ids persons in the room beside him. In the first 
scs we are convinced, on awaking, of the deceptive 
turc of our visions, from the utter impossibility of 
?ir occurrence; they are at variance with natural 
MS ; and a single effort of reason is sufficient to point 
.t their absolute futility. But when the circumstances 
hich seem to take place are not in themselves con- 
ived impossible, however unlikely they may be, it is 
'ten a matter of Uie utmost difficulty for .us to be con- 
need of their real character. On awaking, we are 
•Mom aware that, when they took place, we laboured 
nder a dream. Such is their deceptive nature, and 
jch the vividness with which they appear to strike our 
c-nses, that we imagine them real ; and accordingly 
ftcn start up in a paroxysm of terror, having the idea 
hat our chamber is invsded bv thieves, that strange 
oices are calling upon us, or that we are haunted by 
he dead. When tnere is no way of confuting those 
mpressions, they often remain ineradicably fixed in the 
nind, and are regarded as actual eventa, instead of the 
nere chimeras of sleep. Thitf is particularly the case 
«rith the weak-minded and superstitious, whose feelings 
ire always stronger thsn their jud||[ments ; hence toe 
thousand stories of ghosts and warmngs with which the 
imaginations of those persons are haunted — hence the 
frequent occurrence of nocturnal screaming and terror 
in children, whose reflecting faculties are naturally too 
weak to correct the impressions of dreams, and point 
out their true nature — hence the painful illusions occur- 
ring even to persons of strong intellect, when they an 
debilitated by watchfulneas, lono^^ntinued mental suf- 
fering, or protracted disease. These impressions often 
arise without any apparent cause : at other times, the 
most trivial circumstances will produce them. A voice, 
for instance, in a neighbouring street, may seem to pro- 
ceed from our own apartment, and may asshme a cha- 
racter of the most appalling description ; while the tread 
of footsteps, or the knocking of a hammer over-head, 
may resolve itself into a frightful figure stalking be- 
fore us. 

* I know,* says Mr Waller, ' a gentlemaa who is 
living at this moment a needless slave to terror, which 
arises from a circumstance which admits easily of ex- 
planation. He was lying in his bed with his wife, and, 
as he supposed, quite awake, when he felt distinctly the 
impression of someperson*s hand upon his right should- 
«. which created such a d^ee of alarm that ha dared 



nob to move himself is bed, snd indeed coold iiot,4fhe 
had possessed the courage. It was some time before 
he had it in his power to awake his wife, and commu- 
nicate to her the subject of his terror. The shoulder 
which had felt the impression of the hsnd, continued 
to feel benumbed and uocomfoitable for some time. 
It had been uncovered, and most probably, the cold 
to which it was exposed was the cause of the pheno- 
menon.'* 

An attack of dreaming illusion, not, however, accom- 
panied with any unpleasant feeling, occurred to myself 
lately. I had fallen accidentally asleep upon sn arm- 
chair, and was suddenly awaked by hearing, as I sup- 
posed, two of my brothers talking and Isughine at toe 
door of the room, which stood wide open. Tne im- 
pressions were so forcible, that I could not believe 
them fallacious, yet I ascertained that they were so en- 
tirely ; for my brothers had gone to the country an 
hour before, and did not return for a couple of houe 
afterwards. 

There are few dieama involving many cireumstancea, 
which are, from begiiming to end, perfectly philosophi- 
cal and harmonious : there is usually some absurd 
violstion of the laws of consistency, a want of congnii- 
ty, a deficiency in the due relation of cause and effect, 
and a string of conclusions altogether unwarranted by 
the premises. Mr Hood, in his * Whims and Oddities,* 
gives a curious illustration uf the above (acta. * It oc- 
curred,* says he, * when I was on the eve of marriage, 
a season when, if lovers sleep sparingly, they dream 
profusely. A very brief slumber sufficed to carry me, 
in the niffht coach, to Bogner, It had been concerted 
between Honoris and myaelf that we should pass the 
honeymoon at sohmi such place upon the coast. The 
purpose of my solitsry journey was to procure an ap- 
propriate dwelling, anc which, we had agreed upon, 
should be a little pleraant house, with an indispensable 
look-out upon the sea. I chose one acconiingly, a 
pretty villa, with bow windows, and a prospect delight- 
fuUy marine. The ocean murmur sbnnded incessantly 
from the beach. A decent elderly body, in decayed 
sables, undertook on her psrt to promote the comfort of 
the occupants by every suitable attention, and, as she 
assured me, at a very reasonably rate. So far the noc- 
turnal faculty had served me truly : a dly dream coold 
not have proceeded more orderly : but alas ! just here, 
when the dwelling was selected, the sea-view waa se- 
cured, the rent agreed upon, when every thing ^aa 
plausible, consistent, and rational, the incoherent fancy 
crept in, and confounded all — by marrying me to the 
old woman of the house !* 

There are no limita to the extravagancies of those 
visions sometimes called into birth by the vivid exercise 
of the imagination. Contrasted with them, the wildest 
fictions of Rabelais, Ariosto. or Dante, sink into abso- 
lute probabilities. I remember of dreaming on one oe- 
casion that I possessed ubiquty, twenty resemblancee 
of myeelf appearing in as many different places, in the 
ssme room ; and each being so thoroughly possessed 
by my own mind, that I could not ascertain which of 
them was myself, and which my double, dec. On this 
occasion, fancy so far travelled into the regiona 0* ab- 
surdity, that I conceived myself riding upon my own 
back— one of the reaemblances being mounted upon 
another, and both animated with the soul appertaininff 
to myself, in such a manner that I knew not whether I 
was the carrier or the carried. At another time, I 
dreamed that I was converted into a mighty pillar of 
stone, which reared ita head in the midst of a desert, 
where it stood for ages, till generation after generation 
0>elted away before it. Even in this sute, though nn- 
conscious for possessing any organs of sense, or being 
else than a mass of lifeless stone, I ssw every object 
around — ^the mountains growing bald with age — the 
forest trees drooping in decay ; and I heard whatever 
I* WaUsr'a * Treatlfs on ibs Incubus or Iflf iM^rs.* 
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the thunder-peal bficaktqg over my mked v«d, 
winds howling peat me, or the i io wlf ei man 
atieems. At last I also waxed old, and hegaa to 
ble into dost, while the nose aiiid ivy 
upon me, and stamped me with the aapect of 
aniiqiiity. The first of tbeae visioas 
from reading Hoflinan'a * I>eTira Elixir/ where 
ia an account of a man who sapposed he had a doable, 
or, in other wotds, waa both himself and not him- 
self ; and the aeeond had peihapa its origin in the 
HeaUien Mythology, a aobjeet to which I an 
ly partial, and which aboimda in sloiies of 
pbosis. 

Such dreama as oceor in a atate of drmk 
lomarkable fw their extiaTsgance. Exaggnatioa be- 
yond limits ia a venr general attendant upon them ; and 
they are uaaally of a more airy and fogitiTe character 
thain those proceedin|r from simost any other sooive. 
The person seems as i^ be possessed onosoal lightness, 
and coald moont into the air, or float opon the cloods. 
while every object aroaod him reela and staggers with 
emotion. But of all dreama, there are none which, fsr 
mlimited wildness, eoual those prodaced by narcotica. 
An eminent artist, onaer the influence of opium, fanci- 
ed the ghastly figures in Holbein*s ' Dance of ]>eath* to 
bt«ome vivified — each srim akdston bein^ endowed 
with life and motion, and dancinsr and grinnmg with an 
aspect with hideooa reality. The 'English Opium 
Eater/ in hia * Confessions,' has given s gnmi variety 
of eloquent and appalling descriptions of the effects pro- 
duced by this drug upon the imagination during sleep. 
Listen to one of them : — 

'Southern Asia ia, and has been for thousands of 
years, the part of the earth most swarming with human 
life ; the great offieina gentium. Man is a weed in 
those regions. The vast empires, slso, into which the 
enormous population of Asia has always been cast, give 
a forther sublimity to the feeling associated with all 
Oriental names or images. In China, over and above 
what it has in common with the rest of Southern Asia, 
I am terrified by the modes of life, by the manners, and 
the barrier of utter abhorrence and want of aympathy 
placed between us by (eelings deeper than I can ana- 
lyze. I could s^ner live with lunatics or bnite animals 
All this, and much more than I can say, or have time to 
say the reader must enter into before he can compre- 
hend the unimaginable horror which these dreams of 
Oriental imagery and mythological tortures impressed 
upon me. Under the connecting feeling of tropicsl 
heat and vertical sunlights, I brou^t together all crea- 
tures, birds, beasts, reptiles, all trees and plants, usa- 
ges and appearances, that are found in all tropical re- 
gions, and assembled them together in China or Indos- 
tan. From kindred feelings I soon brought Egypt and 
all her goda under the same law. I was stared at, 
hooted at, grinned at, chattered at, by monkeys, by 
paroQuets, and cockatoos. I ran into pagodas : and 
was fixed for centuries at the summit, or in the secret 
rooms ; I was the idol ; I was the priest ; I was wor- 
shippod ; I was sacrificed. I fled from the wnth of 
Brama through all the forests of Asia : Vishnu hated 
me : Seeva laid in wait for me. I came suddenly up- 
on Isis and Osiris : I had done a deed, they said, which 
the ibis and the crocodile trembled at. I was buried 
for a thousand yeara, in stone cofllins, with mummies 
and sphinzs, in nanow chambers, at the heart of eter- 
nal pyramids. I was kissed, with cancerous kisses, 
by crocodiles, and laid confounded with all unutterable 
iumy things, smongst reeds and Nilotic mud.' 

Again ; * Hitherto the human face had mixed often 

IB my dreams, but not so deapotically, nor with anv 

spscial power of tormenting. But now that which 

I have called the tvreimy of the human face began to 

*" '^ Pcrhapa some part of my London life 

"verable lor this. Be that aa it may, now 
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it waa that upon the rocking 
homan^Ke began to appear ; tbe • 
with ifflnmerable frcea, npcnracd to 
uuplonoff, wrathful, despairing, 
woosands, by myriads, by 
— my agitation was infinite — nay mxad 
ed vrith the ocean.' 

I have already spoken of die *"*^**g 
tween dreaming ana insanity, and «haH 
cimmstance which occura in both 
oat a very marked similitode of mental 
same thing also occasionally, or rather fte^ ' ^ eai' 
place in drunkenness, which is. to aQ twiLrDZM s- 
pooes, a temporary paroxysm of madnesw. h 
bsppens, for mstance, that such oKjects or pr^ 
we have seen before and arc familiar wifsli, becoer. m 
terly chained in dreams, and bear not the tb^*^ -^ 
srmMsnre to their real sspect It migrist be d'-c'-l 
that soch a ciicnmstanee wouM so coonpleCefr vrz 'h 
late their identi^as toprevont ns from bcJjcrjt^ i& 
to be what, br ns, they are conceived ; but »i^ i -aa^ 
the case. We never doubt that the particuKar o^-y\ 
or person presented to our eyes appears in :u r \ 
character. In ilhistntioo of this fisct, f atmj m^r^.^^ 
thai I btely visited the magnificent palace of 1>rv.< 
lea in a dream, but that deserted sbode of kii«? *tx i 
not before me as when I have gaz«d npoa s rrsj 
awake ; it wss not only magnified beyond eveo itf f i 
peiKloos dimensions, and its conotleas spleiK^on -^ 
measmraMy .^rreased. but the vcny aspect itself c' -i 
mighty pile uas changed ; and instead ofstrptckj-^ '^ 
huge Corinthian firont along the entire breadth of a.- *r 
borate and richly fantastic garden, adorned to profi.<-.-i 
with alcoves, fountains, waterfalls, statues, and temr'^ 
it stood alone in a boundless wildrroesa — an iohrrfr^ 
architectural creation of the Gothic a^es, w:th a i. * 
dred spires snd ten thousand minarets ^roatix>g cpi. ^' i 
piercing with their pointed pinnacles the str. T^-i 
whole was as different aa possible from the rpsrirr. ' 
this never once occurred to my mind ; and, wk:> £3: 
ing upon the visionary fabric, t never doobted {or z^l'^ 
stant that it then appesred as it had ever dooe, snd«>*i 
in no degree different from what { had often preriMa'' 
beheld. 

Another dream I shall relate in illustration of tr ; 
point. It was related to me by a young lady, and. .:- 
dependent of its illustrative value, is well worthr rl 
being presarved ss a specimen of fine imagination. * 
dreamed,* said she, * tnat I stood alone upon the bn^ 
of a dreadful precipice, at the bottom of which rollnf 1 
great river. While gazing awcsstruck upon the ^^'^ 
below, some one from behind laid a hand upon ^ 
shoulder, and. on looking back, I saw a tall, veneraltjr 
fignre with a long, flowing, silvery beard, and cfo^^i 
in white garments, whom I at once knew to be ti^ 
Saviour of the world. " Do you see,** he inqumrd, 
'* the great river that waahes the foundation of the roct 
opon which you now standi I shall dry it ap, ^ tisai 
not a drop of its waters shall remain, and all the fisbn 
that are m it shall perish." He then waved lus baa^ 
and the river was instantly dried up ; and I saw tb^ 
fishes gasping and writhing in the chaimel, where ther 
all straightway died. "Now," said he, "the riwa 
dried up and the fishes are dead ; i>ut to give you a hi- 
ther testhnony of my power. I shall bring back tht 
flood, and every creature that was wont to inhabit t 
ahall live again." And he waved his hand a seccod 
time, and the river was instantly restored, its dnr l«d 
filled with volumes of water, and all the dead fisbis 
brought back unto life. On looking rourMl to eiprr« 
to him my astonishment at those extraordinary vtirt- 
cles, and to fall down and wonhip him, ho was eon« ; 
and I stood by myself upon the pirecipiee, gazing wi;b 
astonishment at the river which rolleo a thousand kti 
beneath me.' Tn this fine vision, the difllerence bc^ 
tween the aspect of Christ as he eppeared in it, and u 
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2 is represented in the Mcred whtinse, as well ae in i 
aintiiigs, did not suggest itself to the mind of ibc 
reamer. He came in the guise of an aged man, which 
; diametrically opposite to our habitual impressions of 
is aspect. If it be asked what produces such differ- 
nces between the reality and the reprcscnUtion, I ap- 
rehend we must refer it to some sudden second dream 
r flash of thought breaking in upon the first, and con- 
jsmjT its character. For mstance, I have a dream of 
n immense Gothic pile, when something about Ver- 
aillcs, somehow, occurs to my mind, and this I imme- 
iaifily associate with the object before me. The lady 
as the idea of an old man in her dream, and the thought 
f Christ happening to come across her at the insUnt, 
he identifies it involuntarily with the object of her 
is ion. There is yet another explanation of the latter. 
:hc old man has the power of working a great mira- 
le ; so had Christ, and she is thus led to confound the 
wo together. She, it is true, imagines she knows the 
lid man at once to be the Savioui, without any previ- 
ous intimation of his miraculous gifu ; but, this, very 
lossibly, may be a mistake ; and the knowledge which 
he only acquires after witnessing his power, she may, 
»y the confusion attendant on dreams, suppose to have 
Kjcurred to her in the first instance. Theao facts, com- 
nned with the dormant state of the refiecting faculties, 
which do not rectify the erroneous impressions, render 
he explanation of such dreams sufficicntljr easy, how- 
ever ptizzlini?, and unaccountable at first sight. 

In some cases, the illusion is not merely confined to 
jlcep, but extends itself to the waking stote. To il- 
URtrate this I may state the following circumstonce : 
Some years ago, mv impiessious concerning the aspect 
md localttie.1 of Inverness, were strangely confused by 
\ dream which I had of that town, taking so strong a 
hold upon ray fancy as to be misuken for a reality. I 
md been there before, and was perfectly familiar with 
the appearance of the town, btit this was presented m 
so different a light, and with so much force by the 
drtam, that I, at last, became unable to say which of 
the two aspects was the real one. Indeed, the vision- 
ary panorama exhibited to mv mind, took the strongest 
hold upon it ; and I rather felt inclined to believe that 
this' was the veritable appearance of the town, and that 
the one which I had actually beheld, was merely the 
illusion of the dream. This uncertainty contmued for 
several years, till, being again in that quarter, I satis- 
fie<l myself on the real state of the case. On this oc- 
ctnion\ the dream must have occurred to my mind 
so.ne time after it had happened, and taken such a firm 
hold upon it as to dethrone the reality, and taken its 
place. I remember distinctly of fancying that the 
little woody hill of Tomnachurich was in the centre of 
the town, although it stands at some distance from it ; 
that the principle steeple was on the opposite aide of 
the street to that on which it stands ; and that the 
great monnuin of Ben-Wevis, many miles off, waa m 
the immediate neighborhood. , 

The power of imagination is perhaps never so vividly 
displayed, as in those dreams which haunt the guiUy 
mind. When anv crime of an infamous character has 
been perpetrated,' and when the person is not so utterly 
hardened as to be ir^sensible of his iniquity, the wide 
storehouse o{ retributive vengeance is opened up, and 
iU appalling honors poured upon him. In vain does 
he endeavor to expel the dreadful remembrance of his 
deeds, and bury them in forgetfulness ; firom the abyss 
of slumber they surt forth, as the vampyres start fton 
their sepulchres, and hover around him like the funes 
that pursued the footsteps of Orestes ; whUe the voice 
of conscience stuns his ears with murmurs of judg- 
ment and eternity. Such is the punishment reserved 
for the puUtv in sleep. During tho busy stir of acUve 
existence, they may contrive to evade the memory of 
their wicke<lnes«— to silence the whispers of the * stUl 
■mall voice' within them, and cheat themselve» with • 



semUance of happiness ; but when their heads are laid 
upon the pillow, the flimsy veil which hung between 
them and crime, melu away liko an illusive vapor, and 
displays the latter in naked and horrid deformity. 
Then, in the silence of night, the ♦ still smatl voice' is 
heard like an echo from the tomb ; then, a crowd of 
doleful remembrances rush in upon the criminal, no 
longer to be debarred from visiting the depths of his 
spirit ; and when dreams s«icceed to such broken and 
miserable repose, it is only to scgravatc his previous 
horrors, and present thorn in a character of still muve 
overwhelmmg dread.* 

"Though ihy slumber may be daep, 

Yet ihy spirit shall nol sleeps 

There are sbadeii which will not vanish, 

There are thoughts ihou canst not banish ; 

By a power to thne unknowii| 

Tnou cans! never be alone ; 

Thou art wrapt as with a shroud, 

Thou art gaiherfd in a cloud ; 

And forever shair thou dwell 

In the spiAt ol this spell." 

Such are the principal phenomena of dreams ; and 
from them it will, naturally be deduced, that dreaming 
may occur under a great variety of circumsunces ; 
that it may result from the actual state of the body or 
mind, previous to fallingr asleep ; or exist as a train of 
emotions which can be referred to no apparent external 
cause. The forms it assumes are also as various as 
the causes givinjr rise to it. and much more striking in 
their nature. In dreams, imajrination unfolds, most 
gorgeously, the ample Riores of its richly decorated 
empire; and in proportion to the splendor of that 
faculty in any individual, are the visions which pass 
before him in sleep. But even the most dull and pas- 
sionless, while under the dreaminjj influcnre. frequently 
enjoy a temporary inspiration : their torpid faculties are 
aroused from the benumbinsr spell which hunrr over 
them in the waking state, and lij/hted up with the Pro- 
methean fire of genius and romance; the prose of 
their frigid spirits is convened into masrnificent poetry; 
the atmosphere around them peopled with new and un- 
heard-of imagery ; and they w^lk in a repion to which 
the proudest fliirhts of their limited energies could 
never otherwise have attained. 

I shall conclude this chapter with a few words on 
the management of dreams. 

When dreams are of a plea.«»ing character, no one 
cares any thing about their removal : it is only when 
they get'distres!«injr and threaten to injure the health of 
the individual, by frequent recurrence, that this becomes 
an important object. When dreams awume the cha- 
racter of nightmare, they must be managed according 
to the methods laid down for the cure of that affection. 
In all cases, the condition of the di.'^esiive organs must 
be attended to, as any disordered state of these parts is 

* » No fidlon of romance presents so awful a piciuro of the 
Weal tjrani as that of Caliyula by Sneionius. W* pn'nc*-^* 
diant wiih purple and sr»Ul, but morder e»pry where Iiirkin* be- 
neaih flowers: his smiles and cchAing lauthier. masking (ye4 
hanlty meam to mask) hUfoul ir-nchery of hesri ; h»a h.deous 
and lumiiliunui dreams; his baffl^'d sleep, an«l r.is uleepieat 
nights, compose tho picture of an «*<• hylus. Whai a mnMer's 
■ketch lies in those few lutes :— * Incliabaiur Insomnfo maztiss i 
nMitioenim plus irihiis horis nocuimla qulrecebal ; ac ne his pla- 
cida quicie, at pavlda mirls rerum imaginibus ; m qui Inter eel- 
eras pelasi qiiondsm spprlem colloquentem secum vKlere vtsus 
■it. Ideoque magna pane noctis, vigiliw cuban«Hque ie.no, 
nunc toro reaidens, nunc per longlsaimas porlicus ▼JTUS. '"jo- 
care klenlidem alque oxpecmre lucem consueverai ;*-*-». e. But 
above all, he wu tormented with nervous irritation, by sleep- 
leasnefls •, for he enjoywl not mors than three houii» of norturnai 
repose: nor even these in pure, uniroub'e«l rest, but aeiiatecl by 
phaniasmnta of portentous sugury ; as. for e»J»mPi*, wp»»n rtrte 
oocasion he flincled he saw the sea, uwler some denmt" imper- 
aonation, conversing with himself Hence it wh.*. ami from this 
Incapacity of sleepi-iff, and fro o wonrinex.^ of lylns s*Rlie. innt 
he had fallen into hahits of raniins all iho night lt» e ihrmiffi tna 
pHlace, som'-timos ihmwing hiH.-^-lf .«. « f "irh. «^'^«*'"J'^ 
Visr.derinir alone the v^'^t rnmMlnr,-w;arhu,7 M>r the f^ni^« 
tfa*.., ao'l anxiously invnkinj ili appruich.'— /< ac/.tOjO<r» 
id^a a'lMy vol. xxxiii. p. 33. 
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apt to induee visions of a very painful character. *Foi 
this purpose, mild laxatives may become useful ; and 
if the person is subject to heartburn, he should use a 
little magnesia, chalk, or carbonate of soda, occasiun- 
ally. Attention, also, must be paid to the diet ; and 
as sunpers, with some people, have a tendency togene> 
rate dreams of all kinds, these mcab should, in such 
cases, be carefully avoided. At the same time, great 
care should be taken not to brood over any subject upon 
lying down, but to dispel, as soon as possible, all intru- 
sive ideas, especially if the^ are of a painful nature. If 
there is any unpleasant circumstances, such as hard- 
ness, irregularity, &c., connected with the bed, which 
tends to affect sleep, and thus induce dreams, it must 
be removed. Late reading, the use of tea or coffee 
shortlv before going to rest, or any thing which may 
stimulate the brain, ought likewise to be avoided. 

If dreaming seems to arise from any fulness of the 
system, bloodmg and low diet will sometimes effect a 
cure. Mr Stewart, the celebrated pedestrian traveller, 
states that he never dreamed when he lived exclusively 
upon vegetable food. This, however, may not hold 
true with every one. * When dreams ariae from a di- 
minution of customary stimuli, a light supper, a draught 
of porter, a glass of wme, or a dose of opium, general- 
ly prevent uem. Habitual noises, when suspended 
should be restored.'* 

In speaking of dreams representative of danger, I 
may mention that there are rastances of persons, who, 
having determined to remember that the perils seen in 
them are fallacious, have actually succeeded in doing 
so, while asleep ; and have thus escaped the terrors 
which those imaginary dangers could otherwise have 

Eroduced. Haller relates a case of this kind ; and Mr 
)ueald Stewart mentions that the plan was successfully 
adopted by Dr Reid to get rid of the distress of those 
fearful visions by which he was frequently annoyed. 
Whenever, in a dream, the Doctor supposed himself ou 
the b rink of a precipice, or any other dangerous situa- 
tion, it was his custom to throw himself over, and thus 
destroy the illusion. Dr Beattie also relates, that at 
one time he found himself in a dangerous situation upon 
the parapet of a bridj^e. Reflectmg that he was not 
subject to pranks of this nature, he began to fancy that 
it mi^t be a dream, and determined to pitch himself 
over, with the conviction that this would restore him 
to his senses, which accordingly took place. t I could 
never manage to carry this system into effect in an 
ordinary dream of terror, but I have sometimes suc- 
ceeded in doing so during an attack of nightmare ; and 
have thus very materially mitigated the alarm produced 
by that distressing sensation. This intellectual opera- 
tion may also be successfuly employed to dispel the 
lowness of spirits under which we often awake from un- 
pleasant visions by teaching us that the depression we 
experience is merely the result of some unnstural 
excitement in the brain. Indeed, all kinds of melan- 
choly, not based upon some obvious foundation, might 
be mitigated or dispelled altogether, could we only 
oppose our feelings with the weapons of reason, and 
see things as they really are, and not as they only seem 
to be. 



CHAPTER TV. 

PXOPHITIC POWSR OF DBVAMI. 

Dreams have been looked upon by some, as the oc- 
casional means of giving us an insight into futurity, 

* Ruth's Medical liiquirie*. 

t ThsM faces (to not conintvert what it elsewhere seated of a 

Mrson nerer being aware, durinir the sciual process ofa dream, 

*^^' **t WM droaming. While tne above dreams were in pru- 

'Se Individuals never doubred that thef were dreaminf : 

sod lbs aetlooB cooseqaent upon it, were atoer-ope> 



This opinion is so singularly unphiloflophica], thai I 
would not have noticed it, were it not advocated ev^o 
hy persons of good sense and education In vntxtz 
times, it waa so common as to obtain universal hets: 
and the greateat men placed as implicit faith in is aiz 
any fact of which their own aenses afibided ^xta coz- 
nizance. That it is wholly enoneoua, however, ok- 
not be doubted ; and 9nj person who exammcs :& lu- 
ture of the hdmsn mind, snd the manner in miati i 
operates in dreams, must be convinced, tbat uadc 30 
•circumstances, except those of a miracle, in vbiL4; -^ 
ordinary laws of nature are triumphed over, caa s^ 
an event ever take place. The sacred writio^ us- 
tifiy that miracles were common in former times ; be 
I believe no man of sane mind will contend that ibn 
ever occur in the present state of the workL In y^ 
ing of things ss now constituted, we most discard u 
pematural influence altogether, and eatimate CToa 
according to the general laws which the great role; c 
nature hM appointed for ' the guidance of the uuve-s 
If, in the present day, it were poaeible to coocche . 
suspension of these lews, it must, aa in former afe&.:t 
in reference to some great event, and to sent kct 
mighty porpoae connected with the general interesisj 
the human race ; but if faith is to be placed in muifrjr 
miracles, we must suppose that God auapende^ '_: 
above laws for the most trivial and useleaa o( purpoki 
— as, for instance, to intimate to a man that b 
grandmother will die on a particular day, that & b- 
vourite mare has broke her neck, that he has recmr. 
a present of a brace of game, or that a ceru. 
friend will step in end take pot-luck with him c^i l.' 
morrow. 

At the same time, there can be no doobt that »r> 
circumstances occurring in our dreams have bf^enacL- 
ally verified ^ but this must be regarded as alto^is. 
the effect of chance ; and for one dream which '.:r? 
out to be true, at least a thousand are false. Is ^: 
it is only when they are of the former deacriptioQ. tx 
we take any notice of them ; the latter are looked q^r. 
as mere idle vsgaries, and speedily forgotten. 1/ • 
man, for instance, dreama that he has gained a Uw-f^ 
in which he is engsged, and if this circuoastanre seri- 
ally takes place, Uiere is nothing at all extraordii^rr = 
the coincidence : his mind was full of the subject, as^ 
in sleep, naturally reaolved itself into that train of idets 
in which it was nuMt deeply interested. Or if wc; u^ 
a friend engaged in war, our fears fw his aaictj «- 
lead us to dream of death or captivity, and we martr 
him pent up in a hostile prison-lMXise, or lying 6a: 
upon the battle plain. And ahould these meianr^ • 
catastrophies ensue we call our vision to memory ; ta^ 
in the excited state of mind into which we are ihivn. 
are apt to consider it as a prophetic warning, indntrr 
of disaster. The following is a \eiy good.illustn&a 
of this particular point 

Mias M , a young lady, a native of Ross-siE:* 

was deeply in love wiu an oflker who accompac^. 
Sir John Moore in the peninsular war. The cocsu^ 
danger to which he was exposed, had an evidmt f&^'- 
upon her spirits. She became pale and melanchoH -^. 
perpetually brooding over hia fortunea ; and, in spsu: »> 
all that reason could do, felt s certain conviction. *J^ 
when she last parted witb her lover, she had parted »^. 
him for ever. In vain waa every scheme tried to b?~ 
pel from her mind the awful idea ; in vain were •!! *> 
sights which opulence could command, unlblded bctc^ 
her eyes. In the midst of pomp spd gai^y, wbeo s' 
sic and laughter echoed around her, she walked k» • 
pensive phantom, over whose head some dreadful ^ 
nnrsterious influence hung. She was brought br v * 
affectionate parenta to Edinburgh, and introduced ~' 
all the gaiety of that metropolis, but nothing coal^ t*- 
store her, or banish from her mind the iosopporu:'* 
load which ^oppressed it. The song and the ^'^t 
wen tried in vain : they only aggravated hair doussii 
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■Xkdl made die bittemeeB of deepair mora poignant. In 
B. TOTpriiingly abort period, her graceful form declined 
int:<i all the appalling characteriatics of a fatal ilhieea ; 
and ahe'aeemed rapidly baatening to the grave, when a 
dream confirmed the horrora ahe had long anticipated, 
ciYid gave the finiahing stroke to ner eorrowa. One 
ni^ht, after falling aaleep, she imagined ahe aaw her 
lover, pale, bloody, and wounded in the breaat, enter 
Her apartment. He drew aside the curtains of the bed, 
and with a look of the utmost mildness, informed her 
lliat be liad boen slain in battle, desiring her, at the 
same time, to comfort herself, and not take his death too 
seriously to heart. It is needlesa to say what influence 
tliis vision had upon a mjnd so replete with woe. It 
^vithered it entirely, and the unfortonato girl died a few 
daiya thereafter, but not without deairing her parents to 
note down the day of the month on which it happened, 
aind see if it would be confirmed, as she confidently de- 
clared it would. Her anticipation waa conect, for ac- 
counta were shortly aAer received that the young man 
iwaa slain at the battle of Corunna, which waa fought on 
the very day, on the night of which hia mistiesa had 
l>cheld the vision. 

This relation, which may be confidently relied upon, 
is one of the moat atiiking examples of identity between 
the dream and the real circumstancea with which I am 
acquainted, but it muat be looked upon as merely acci- 
dental. The lady's mind waa deeply intereated in the 
fate of her lover, and full of that event which she most 
deeply dreaded— bis death. The time of this occur- 
rence, as coinciding with her dream, is certainly curi- 
ous ; but HtiU there is nothing in it which can juatify ua 
in referring it to any other origin than chance. The 
following events, which occurred to myself, io August 
1821, are almost equally remarkable, and are imputable 
to the same fortuitous cause. 

I was then io Caithneaa, when I dreamed that a near 
relation of my own, residing three hundred miles off, 
had suddenly died : and immediately thereafter awoke 
in a state of inconceivable terror, similar to that pro- 



mained under the protection of hia uncle and aimt. Major 
and Mra Oriffitha, during the winter. When spring ar* 
rived, Mr D. and three or four young gentlemen from 
England, (hia intimates,) made partiea to visit all (the 
neighboring placea about Edinburgh, Roalin, Arthar'a 
Seat, Craig-Millar, dtc, dec. Coming home one 
evening from aome of those places, Mr D. aaid, * We 
have made a party to ^o a-fishing to Inch-Keith to- 
morrow, if the morning la fine, and have bespoke our 
boat ; we shall be off at aiz ;' no objection being made, 
they separated for the night. 

*Mra Griffiths, bad not been long asleep, till aha 
screamed out in the moat violent agitated manner, 
*The boat ia ainking; save, oh, aave them!* The 
Major awaked her, and aaid, * Were you uneasy about 
the fiahing party?' *0h nOt* said she, * I bad not onee 
thought of It.* She then compoaod heraelf, and aoon 
fell aaleep again ; in about an hour, she cried out in a 
dreadful frif^t, * I see the boat is gomg down.' The 
Maior again awoke her, and ahe aaid, * It haa beoQ 
owing to the other dream I had ; for I feel no uneasi- 
ness about it.* After some conversation, they bodi 
feU sound aaleep, but no rest could be obtained for her; 
in the moat extreme agony, ahe again screamed, *They 
are gone; the boat is sunk!' When the Major 
awakened her, abe said, * Now I cannot reat ; Mr D. 
muat not ^, for I feel, should he go, I would be 
miserable till hia return ; the thoughts of it would at- 
moat kill me.' 

< She inatantl]^ arose, threw on her vrrapping-gowtt, 
went to bis bedside, for his room was next their own, 
and with great difficulty she got his promise to remain 
at home. * But what am I to say to my young friends 
whom I was to meet at Leith at six o'clock ? ' * With 
great truth you may say your aunt is ill, for I am ao 
at present ; consider, you are an only son, under our 
protection, and should any thing happen to you, it would 
be my death.' Mr D. immediately wrote a note to liia 
friends, saying he was prevented from joining them, 
and sent his servant with it to Leith. The morning 
duf-ed by a paroxysm of nightmare. The same day, J came in most beautifully, and continued so till three 
happening to be writing home, I mentioned the circum- j pa'clock, when a violent atorm aroae, and in an inatant 
stance in a half-jesting, half-earnest way. To tell the Uie boat, and all that were in it, went to the bottom, 
truth, I was afraid to ^ serious, lest I should be laughed and were never heard of, nor waa any part of 4t ever 
at for putting any faith in dreama. However, in the •*<»«* '* 
interval between writing and receiving an anawer, I re- 
mained in a atate of moat unpleaaant suspense. I felt 
a presentiment that something dreadful had happened, 
or would happen ; and although I could not help 
blaming myaelf for a childish weakness in so feeling, I 
^^aa unable to get rid of the painful idea which had 
taken aurh root^ poaaeaaion of my mind. Three days 
alter sending away the letter, what was my aatoni^- 
ment when f received one written the day subsequent 
to mine, and atating that the relative of whom I had 
dreamed, had been atruck with a fatal ahock of palsy 
the day before — vix. the very day on the morning of 
iwhich I had beheld the appeannce in my dream ! My 
Irienda received mv letter two daya after sending their 
own away, and were naturally aatonished at the cir- 
cumstance. I may state that my relation waa in per- 
fect health before the fatal event took place. It came 
upon him like a thunderbolt, at a period when no one 
could have the slightest anticipation of danger. 

The following ca^e will interest the reader, both on 
ita own account, and from the remarkable coincidence 
between the dream and the aucceeding calamity ; but, 
like all other instancea of the kind, this also must be 
referred to chance. 

' Being in company the other day, when the conver- 
sation turned upon dreams, I related one, which as it 
happened to my own father, I can anawer for the per- 
fect truth of it. About the ye:) r 1731. my father, Mr 

D. of K , in the County of Cumberland, came to 

Edinburgh to attend the classes, having the advantage 
of ai^ nude in the regiment then in tbe Caatle, and re- 



seen. 

E<{ually aingular ia the following caae, from tho 
' Memoira of Lady Fanshawe.' 

* My mother being aick to death of a fever, thred 
montha after I waa born, which was the occaaion abe 

Sive me suck no longer, her friends and servants 
ought to all outward appeamce she was dead, and ao 
lay almost two daya and a night ; but Dr Winston 
coming to comfort my father, went into my mother's 
room, and looking eameatly on her fsce, said, * She 
waa ao handsome, snd now looks so lovely, I cannot 
think ahe is dead ;' and suddenly took a lancet out of 
his pocket, and with it cut the sole of her foot, which 
blea. Upon this, he immediately caused her to be laid 
upon the bed again, and to be rubbed, and anch means, 
aa ^e came to life, and opening her eyea, saw two of 
her kinswomen stand by her, my Lady Knollys and my 
Lad^ Ruasell, both with great wide aleeves, as tho 
faahion then waa, and aaid, * Did not yon promise me 
fifteen years, and are yon come again ' which they not 
understanding, persuaded her to keep her apirita quiet 
in that great weakness wherein she then wss; bat 
some hours after, ahe deaired my fiither and Dr Howla- 
worth might be left alone with her, to whom she said, 
* I will acquaint you, that during tb** time of my tranco 
I waa in great quiet, but in a place I could neither 
distinguiah nor describe ; but the sense of leaving my 
girl, who is dearer to me than all my children, remained 
a trouble upon my apirits. Suddenly I aaw two by roe, 
clothed in long white garments, and methoofiht I fell 
down upon my face upon the duat; and they adted 
* * Blackwood's Edlnburfh Mafaxioa,* vol. xfat. p. TIl 
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why I wan to troubled in lo great happiness. 1 re- 
plied, O let me have the same grant given to Hesokiah, 
that I may live fifteen years to see my daughter a 
woman : to which they answered. It is done : snd 
then, at that instant, I awoke out of my trance !* and 
Br Howlswortb did there aiRrm, that that day ahe died 
made just fifteen years from that time.* 

A sufficiently striking instance of such coincidence 
occurs in the esse or Dr Donne, the metaphyaical 
poet ; but I believe that, in this case, it wss a spectral 
illusion rather than a common dream. Two days sfter 
he had arrived in Paris, he was leA alone in a room 
where he had been dining with Sir Robert Druiy and 
a few companions. *■ Sir Robert returned about an 
hour afterwards. He found his friend in a state of 
ecstacy, and so altered in his countenance, that he 
could not look upon him without amazement. Tho 
Doctor was not able for some time to answer the ques- 
tion, what had btfalUn kim 1 — but a long and perplexed 
pause, at last said, ' I have seen a dreadful vision 
since I saw you ; I have seen my dear wife pass twice 
by me through this room, with her hair hanging sbout 
Iter shoulders, and a desd child in her arms. This I 
have seen since I saw you/ To which Sir Robert 
answered, * Sure, Sir, you have slept since I went out ; 
and this is the result of some melsncholy dream, 
which I desire you to forget, for you are now awake.' 
Donne replied, * I. cannot be more sure that I now live, 
than that I have not slept sinco I saw you ; and am as 
sure that at her second sppearing she stopped, looked 
me in in the face and vanished.' '* It is eertainly verv 
curious that Mrs Donne, who was then in £n^lan<l, 
was at this time sick in bed, and had been delivered 
of a dead child, on the same day, and about the same 
hour, that the vision occurred. Hiere were distressing 
circumstances in the marriage of Dr Donne which ac- 
count for his mind being strongly impressed with the 
image of his wife, to whom he was exceedingly at- 
tached ; but these do not render the coincidenco above 
related less remarkable. 

I do not doubt that the apparition of. Julius Cssar, thst very day six wceki« on which he had insagoi u- 
which appeared to Brutus, and declared it would mee^Xnieet his friends at the inn, he was killed in aitempwc 



£dinborgh, who was affected with an maenatm, <tf te 
popliteal artery, for which he was under the caze m c»i 
eminent surgeons. About two days bdbre the jsm 
appointed for the operation, his wife dreanwd n^x 
chaogo had taken place in the dispssfr, in 
of which sn operation would not bo rrtfozred 
examining the tumor in the moraing, tba 
was astonished to find that tlie pulsation had 
ceased ; and, in short, this turned out to be a 
ous cure. To persons not professtonal* it na^y bt m^ 
to mention that the cure of popliteal aneonsm, w.tnu' 
an operation, is a very uncommon occurrence, dsi ^^ 
pening, perhsps, in one out of nameroos iBstaocrs. la 
never to be looked upon ss probable in any iodiT^^ 
case. It is likely, however, that the lady had Isart i' 
the posaibility of such a termination, and that ber aa 
iety had very naturally embodied this into a dneaiD e* 
fulfilment of it, at the very time when the eTeot 9m 
place, is certainly a vety remsrkahle cotneideece ** 

Persons arc ssid to have had the period of thev sn 
death pointed out to them in dreftins. I have c^'a 

heard the case of the late Mr M. of D r^ks^i r 

support of this statement. It is certainly worth te&t. 
not on account of any supematnial chaneter heknciu 
to it, but simply from the extnoidinaiy coiocad^oa 
between the dream and the subseqaeot eveoL Tis 
gentlemen dreamed one night that he was out R£^ 
when he stopped at an inn on the road aide for rcfreo- 
ment, where he saw several people whom be had kssv* 
some years before, but who were aU drad. He «rs 
received kindly by them, and desired to ait dovn lai 
drink, which he accordingly did. On qoittin^ » 
strange compsny, they exacted a promise liroin bim a« 
ho would visit them that day six weeks. Tbo ti 
promised faithfully to do ; and, bidding them &rewL 
he rode homewards. Such was the sulNtance <a bt 
dream, which he related in a jocnlar way to his hmU 
but thought no moro about it, for he was a person abccr 
all kind of superstition. The event, however, wa^te- 
tainly curious enough, as well as melancholy ; for oc 
thst very day six week)* on which he 



bim at Philippi, was either a dream or a spectral illu 
sion — probably the latter. Brutus, in all likelihood, 
had some idea that the battle which was to decide his 
iate would be fought at Philippi : probably it was a 
good miliUiiY position, which he nad fixed upon as a fit 
place to make a final stsnd ; snd be had done enouc^ 
to Casar to account for his own mind being painfuuy 
and constantly engrossed with the imago of tho assasin- 
ated Dictator. Hence the verification of this supposed 
warning — hence the easy explanation of a supposed 
•opematunl event. 

At Newark'upon-Trent, a curious custom, founded 
upon the preservation of Alderman Clay and his family 
by a dream, has prevailed since the days of Cromwell. 
On the 11 th March, every year, penny loaves are given 
away U> any one who chooses to appear at the town 
hall and appljr for them, in commemoration of the al- 
dennaa*8 deliverance, durinffthe siege of Newark by 
the parliamentary forces. This gentleman, by will, 
dated Uth December, 1694, gave to the mayor and al* 
dermen one hundred pounds, the interest of which was 
to be ^ven to the vicsr yeariy, on condition of his 
pieachmg an annual aermon. Another hundred pounds 
were also appropriated for the behoof of the poor, in the 
wsy shove mentioned. Tho origin of this bequest is 
singular. During the bombardment of Newark by Oli- 
ver Cromweirs forces, the alderman dreamed three 
Bights successively that his house had taken fire, which 
produced such a vivid, impression upon his mind, that 
he and his familv left it ; and in s few days the cir- 
ciUBStances of his vision actually took place, by tfae^ 
hooae being burned down by the besiegera. 

01 Abereiombie relates the case of a gentlecoan in 
^ HlbbMi*s PhUosephy of ApparWoos, pw IM. 



to spring his horse over a five-barred gate. The faniA.-* 
case of Lord Lyttletont is also cited as an etamplr J 
a sinular kind, but with leas show of reason, for tx* 
ease is now very generally supposed to be an nmc-'- 
tion ; and so will almost every other of the same \^ 
if narrowly investigated. At the same time, I d» m 
mean to doubt thst such an event, foretold in a dreis. 
may occasionally come to pass ; but I would rri& ^ 
whole to fortuitous coincidence. Men dream, t^vir 
now and then, that they will die on a certain dav. v«t 
how seldom do we see those predictiona fhlfiled br ^ 
result ! In very delicate people, indeed, sixch a vtoe- 
ary communication, by acting fatally opon the noi 
might t>e the means of occasioning its own fulfiknat 
In such cases, it has been customary for the irieodf a 
the individual to*put back the clock an hour or two. m 
as to let the fiital period pass by without his being a««R 
of it ; and as soon • ss it was fairly passed, to inlbfa 
him of the circumstanee, and langh him out of ha if 
prehension. 

There is another way in which the appaiest {vM&^ 
ment of a dream may be brought about A good ifits- 
tration in point is given by Mr Combe. The sabfect 
of it was one Scott, executed in 1823, at Jedboiy. for 
murder. * It is stated in his life, that some yean Up- 

* Abercrombie^s Inquiries concsmlng the Intellectuai Pc*- 
ers, p. 282, IM edit. 

f *■ or lace it has been eaW and puWlahed, that tbe aefcn^ 
nate nobleman had previnuelj determined to uke poiaos, a»i ^ 
course had it in his own power to ascertain the eaerucwe or t^ 
prediction. It was, no doubt, sln^tar that a nan, wtwi 9*^ 
fated hie exit flmm the world, should havechnien to plar serb4 
trick upon bis friends. Boi it is still omre credible that a wh in<». 
cal raan should do so wild a thine, than that a rneesearrr «hnfiJ 
be sent (Vom the dea<I. to tell a libertine at whatpredM he« bs 
staoukl ezplrs.*— Seoirs LetUn ss Dtmmotogg, p. Kl . 
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bre tho faul cront, he h«d draamed that he had co»» 
niUed a nnirder, and was greatly impresMdf with the 
dca. He frequently epoke of it, and recvmd to it as 
locncthing ominous, till at last it was realized. The 
srgmn of iDestrueiivewMs was large in the head, and so 
ictivc that he was an enthusiast in pOachin|r, and prone 
:o outrage and violence in his habitual conduct. This 
activity of the organ might take place during aleep, and 
then it would inspire his mind with destructive feelings, 
and the dream ot murder would be the consequence. 
From the great natural strength of the propensity, he 
probably may have felt> when awake, an inward ten- 
dency to this crime ; and, joining this and the dream 
together, we can easily account for the strong impres- 
sion left by the latter on the mind.* * 

One method in which death may appear to be foretold 
is, by the accession of frightful visions immediately be- 
fore the fiatal illnesses. This, however, goes for nothing 
in the wsy of argument, for it was the state of the sys- 
tem shortly before the attack of disease which induced 
such dreams. According to Silamachus, the epidemic 
fever which prevailed at Rome was Ushered in by at- 
tacks of nightmare; and Sylvius Deleboe, who de- 
•cribcts the epidemic which raged at Leyden in 1669, 
states, that previous to each paroxysm of the fever, the 
patient fell anleep, and suffered a severe attack of night- 
mare. The vulgar belief, therefore, that unpleasant 
dreams are ominous of death, is not destitute of founda- 
tion ; but the cause why they should be so is perfectly 
natu ral. It is the incipitent disease which proouces the 
dreams, and the fatal event which oflen follows, is a 
natural consequence of that disease. 

It is undoubtedly owing to the faculty possessed by 
•leep, of renewing long-foigotteu ideas, that persons 
have had importaut ' facts communicated to tnem in 
dreams. There have been instances, for example, 
where valuable documents, sums of money, dsc, have 
been concealed, and where either the person who se- 
creted them or he who had the place of their conceal- 
ment communicated to him, may have forgotten every 
thin? therewith connected. Ho may then torture his 
mind in vain, during the walking state, to recollect the 
event ; and it may be brought to his remembrance, at 
once, in a dream, in such cases, an apparition is gen- 
erally the medium through which the seemingly myste- 
rious knowledge is communicated. The imagination 
conjures up some phantom that discloses the secret ; 
which circumstance, proceeding, in reality, from a sim- 
ple operation of the inmd^ is straightway converted in- 
to sotoethmg anpematnral, and invested with all the 
attributes of wonder and awe. When such spectral 
forms appear, and communicate some fact which tarns 
out to be founded on truth, the person is not always 
aware that the whole occurred m a droam, but often 
lanciea that he was broad awake when the apparition 
appeared to him and communicated the particuiir intel- 
ligence. When we hear, therefore, of hidden tretsuies, 
wills, dec, being discbsed in such a manner, we are 
not always to scout the report as false. The spectra 
divulging the intelligence was certainly the mere chim- 
era of the dreamer^s brain, but tho facts revealed, ap- 
parently by this phantom, may, from the above ciroum- 
•unce, be substantially true. The foUowinj^ curious 
caae is strikingly in point, end is given by Sir Walter 
Scott in his notes to tho new edition of * The Anti- 
quary* 

•Mr R d of Bowland, a gentleman of landod 
property in the Vale of Gala, was prosecuted for a very 
considerable sum, the accumulated arrears of tiend, (or 
tithe,) for which he was said to be indebted to a noble 
family, the titulars (lay impropriatora of the tithes.) Mr 
R — --d was strongly impressed with the belief tlut his 
lather hsd, by a form of process peculiar to the law of 
Scotland, purchased these lands from the titular, and, 
Ihsrefore, that the present prosecution was groundless. 
« COBbs's 87«sm of Pltrsnolo^, P>'11| SJ edM. 



But after an industrious search among hia father*a pa- 
pers, an investigation of the public records, and a care- 
ful inquiry among all persons who had transacted law 
business for his &thcr, no evidence could be recovered 
to support his defence. The period was now near at 
hand when he conceived the loss of his lawsuit to be 
inevitable, and he had formed the detenrnnation to ride 
to Edhiborgh next day, and make the best bargain he 
could in the way of compromise. He went to bed wiUi 
this rosotution, and, witti all the circumstances of tho 
case floating upon his mind, had a droam to the follow- 
ing purpose. His father, who had been many years 
dead, appeared to him, he thought, and asked him why 
he was disturbed in his mind. In dreams, men are not 
surprised at such apparitions. Mr R — ■ — d thought 
that he informed his father of the cause of his distross, 
adding, that tho payment of a considerabb sum of mo- 
ney was the more unpleassnt to him, because he had a 
strong eonscioosness that it was not due, though he 
was unable to recover any evidence in support of his 
belief. * You are right, my son,* replied the paternal 
shade ; ' I did ae<]uire right to these tiends, ror pay- 
ment of which you are now prosecuted. The papers 
velating to the transaction are now in the hands of Mr 

^ a writer, (or attorney,) who is now retired from 

professional business, and resides at fnveresk, near 
Edinburgh. He was a person whom I employed on 
that occasion for a psrticular reason, but who never on 
any other occasion transacted business on my account. 
It is very possible,* puraued the vision, * that Mr ■ 
may have forgotten a matter which is now of a very okl 
date ; -but you may call it to his recollection by this 
token, that when I came to pay his account, there wae 
difficulty in getting change for a Portugal piece of gold, 
and we were forced to drink out nie balance at a 
tavern.' 

* Mr R— d awoke in the morning with all the words 
of the vision imprinted on his mind, and thought it 
worth while to walk across the country to Inveresk, m- 
stead of going straight to Edinburgh. When be came 
there, he waited on the eentleman mentioned in the 
dream, a very dd man. Without laying anything of 
the vision, he inquired whether he remembered having 
conducted such a matter for his diseased father. The 
old ^rontleman could not at first bring tlie cirt^umstance 
to his recollection, but on mention of the Portugal piece 
of gold, the whole returned upon his memory ; he made 
an immediate search for the papera, and recovered 
them— -«o that Mr R — — d carried to Edinburgh the 
documents necessary to gain the cause which m was 
oo the verge of losing. 

* Tho author has often beard this story told by per- 
sons who had the best access to know the facts, who 
were not likoly themselves to be deceived, and wero 
certainly incapable of deception. He cannot, thero- 
fore, refuse to give it credit, however extraordinary the 
circumstances may appear. The ciicumstantial cha- 
racter of the informstion given in the dream, takes it 
out of the general class of impressions of the kind, 
which are occasioned by the fortuitous coincidence of 
actual events with our sleeping thoughts. On the oth- 
er hand, few will suppose that the laws of nature were 
suspended, and a special communication from the dead 
to die living permitted, for the purpose of saving Mr. 

R d a certain number of hundred pounds. The 

aullior*s theory is, that the dream was only the recapitu- 
lation of information which Mr R— d had really re- 
ceived from bis father while in life, but which at 6rat 
he merely nnsalled as a general impression that the 
claim was settled. It is not uncommon for persons to 
recover, during sleep, tho thread of ideas which thev 
have lost during their waking hours. It may be added, 
that this remarkable circumstance was attended with 
bad consequences to Mr R d ; whose health and 
spirits wore afterwards impaired, by the attention whieh 
he tfaeaght himself obliged to pay to tho visions of the 
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w^y TfaitfiBMkitaflMlaticholy proof of the cffKt 
■wiliiBri prodofeod bf ifoOBuce of the Mtmal laws. 
Had Mr R d boen acquainted witli d» natare of 
tiw brain, and of the naiioer in which it b afloctcd in 
dcop, the cfieiunalancc above rdatad would have fivco 
him no aonojrance. He woidd bare traced the whole 
chain of eveou to their tnie aooree ; bat, bcmg ignoiant 
of thia, he beeane the victim of anpentilioB, and hia 
lile «ae nndered miaenble. 



CHAPTER V. 



mOBTHABC. 



fti^tmara may be defined a painful dveim, accooH 
panied wiih dtfficalt reapjiatory action, and a torpor in 
the powera of volition. The refiectin^ organa are gen- 
erally more or leaa awake ; and, in thia leapcet, night- 
maie diflera from aimple drenning, where they are 
moatly qaieacent. 

Tbia affection, the Ephxaltss of the Greeks, and 
IvcoBua of the Romans, is one of the most distressing 
to which human nature is subject Imagination cannot 
conceive the horrors it frequently givea riae to, or lan- 
guage deacribe them in adeauate terms. They are a 
UKMMand times more frightful than the visions conjured 
up by necromancy or diaUere ; and far truiacend every 
thinff in history or romance, from the fable of the 
writniog and asp-oncircled Laocoon to Dante*a appal- 
ling picture of Ugolino and hia famished oflbpring, or the 
hi£en tortures of the Spanish inquisition. The whole 
mind, during the paroxysm, is wrought up to a pitch of 
unutterable despair : a spell is laid upon the faculties, 
which freezes them into inaction; and the wretched 
victim feels as if pent alive in his coffin, or overpowered 
by resistless and mimtti^le pressure. 

The modifications which nightmare sssumes are in- 
finite ; but one passion is almost never absent— 4hat of 
utter and incomprehensible dread. Sometimes the suf- 
ferer is buried beneath overwhelming rocka, which 
crush him on all sides, but still leave him with a miser- 
able consciousness of his aituation. Sometimes he is 
involved in the coils of a horrid, slimy monster, whose 
eyes have the phosphorescent glare of the s«)ulchre, 
and whose breath is poisonous as the marsh oi I^ema. 
Every thing horrible, disgusting, or terriffic in the phy- 
sical or moral world, is brought before him in fearful 
array ; he is hissed at by serpents, tortured by demons, 
stunned by the hollow voices and cold touch of appari- 
tions. A mighty stone is laid upon his breaat, and 
erushea him to the ground in helpless agony; mad 
bulls and tigers punue his palsied footsteps : the un- 
earthly shrieks and gibberish of hags, witches, and 
fiends float around him. In whatever situation he msy 
be placed, he feels superlativelv wretched ; he is Ixion 
working for ages at nis wheel : he is Sisyphus rolling 
his eternal stone : he is stretched upon the iron bed of 
Procrustes : he is jMrostrated by inevitable destiny be- 
neath the approaching wheels of the car of Juggernaut. 
At one moment, he may have the consciousness of 
a malignant demon being at his side : then to shun the 
eight of so appallinff an object, he will close his eyes, 
but still the fbarful being makes its presence known ; 
for its icy breath is felt aiflusing itself over his visage, 
and he knows that be is face to face with a fiend. Then, 
if he look up, he beholds horrid eyes glaring upon him, 
and an aspect oC hell grinning at him with even more 
than hellish malice. Or, he may have the idea of a 
monstrous ha^ squatted upon his breast — mute, motion- 
lesa, and malignant ; an incarnation of the evil spirit — 
whoee intolerable weight crushes the breath out of his 
body, and whose fixed, deadly, incessant staro petrifies 

'n with horror and makes bis very existence insufier- 

iveiy iaatance, there is a sense of oppression and 




thecotcslto 
to the 
The individaal never feds 
the coDtniy he ia spdUMmnd 
and lemaios an 
its win upon. He can 

nm, with hia wonted lacility. If purwtifrf hj i 
nent daqgcr, he can hardly drag one liaib atftcr 
if engaged in combat, hia blows are attcrij 
if ia^ved in the frngs of any animal, cr in the i^rv^ 
of an enemy, extrication ia hnpoasitale. He wtm^A 
he pania, he toib, bat it ia aM in rwm z bso nuacka n 
ndiels to the will, and reluse to obej sis cnUs. Il^ 
eaae ia there a arose of complete i i e axl osn : the b^ 
numbing stupor never dcpaita mnn him ; and his 
being ia locked op in one mjgfatj ~ 

he is Ibicing himaelf through an 
the reception of his body, and is there anveced and :«• 
tuied by the pangs of sufibcation produced by^ the pvi- 
aure to which he is exposed ; or he loeee his wij at 
narrow labyrinth, and geta involved in its cootnctedia^ 
inextricable mazes ; or he is entombed alive m t » 
pulchre, beside the mouldering dead. There a. s 
moot casee, an intenae reality in all that he sect, c 
hears, or feela. The aspects of the hideooa pbaaiMo 
which baraas hia imagination are bold and defined ; 3e 
sounds which greet his ear appalling dietinct; tai 
when any dimnees or confusion of inBagexy does pt 
vail, it is of the most fearful kind, leaTing nothing ^^ 
dreary and miserable impressions behind it 

Much of the horror experienced in nigfatmaze «ii 
depend upon the natural activitj of the imagioanoe. 
upon the condition of the body, and upon the cuie a 
mental exertion before going to sleep. If, lor insuote 
we have been en^niged in the pemaal of auch worbss 
* The Monk,* * T^e Mysteries of Udolpho,' or * Sstaa i 
Invisible World Discovered ;' and if an attack ei 
nightmare ahould supervene, it will be aggravated v^ 
aevenfold horror by the spectral phantoma with vaici 
our minda have been thereby filUed. We wiD es^ 
into all the fearful mysteries of these writings, «hx£. 
instead of being mitigated by slumber, acquire an is- 
tensity which they never could have posseesed id tie 
waking state, llie apparitiona of muidered victim. 
like the form of Banquo, which wrong the giriltv cat- 
acience of Macbeth, will atalk before ua ; we are lo^ 
rounded by aheeted ghosts, which glare upon m wjk 
their cold sepulchral eyes; our habitation ia amonf ds 
vaulta of ancient cathedrals, or smong the doogefia 
of ruined monasteries, and our companions aie bt 
dead. 

At other timea, an association of ludicroos iaufti 
peases through the mind : every thing becomes inc«o> 
gruous, ridiculous, ami abaurd. But even ia the mshi 
of auch preposterous fancies, the passion of ourth ■ 
never for one moment excited : the same blank deipax 
the same freeaing inertia^ the eame atifling tortom. 
atill harass us ; and so far from being amused br tfe 
laughable drama enacted before us, we behold it wsfa 
sensations of undefined horrw and diagoat 

In general, during an attack, the person has the cos* 
sciousiiess of an utter inability to express his horror h 
cries. He feels that his voice is half choked b^ tat 
pending suffocation, and that any exertion of it, faitber 
than a deep aigh or groan, is impoasible. SometBsci^ 
however, he conceives that he is bellowing with |bo> 
digious energy, %nd wonders that the housdicdd are net 
alarmed by nis noise. But this is an illnsioo : thoic 
outcries which he fancies himself uttering, are mcieli 
obscure moans, forced with difficulty and paia fitm thi 
stifled penetralia of his bosom. 

Nightmare takes place under vsrious cireunstaaesa 
Sometimes, from a state of perfect sleep, we glide at» 
it, and feel ourselves unconsciously overtaken by tfs 
attendant horrors : at other times, we expcrieoct < 
atealing upon us like a thioi^ at a period wbea vs an 
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1 but awake, and aware of its approach. We have 
ten our senses about us, only, perhaps a little dead* 
led and confused by incipient slumber ; and wn feel 
le {gradual advance of the fiend, without arousing our- 
ilvea, and scaring him away, althongh we appear to 
>sae8s the full ability of doing so. Some persons, im- 
ediately previous to an attack, have sensations of ver- 
go and ringing in the ears. 

At one time, nightmare melts into unbroken sleep 
r pleasing dreams ; and when we awake in the mom- 
ig with merely the remembrance of having had one of 
B attacks ; at another, it arouses us by its violence, 
id we start out of it with a convulsive shudder. A.t 
le moment of throwing off the fit, we seem to turn 
»und upon the side with a mighty effort, aa if from 
*neath the pressure of a superincumbent weight ; and, 
le more thoroughly to awake ourselves, we generally 
ick violently, l^at the breast, rise up in bed, and cry 
lit once or twice. As soon aa we are able to exercise 
le voice or voluntary muscles with freedom, the pa- 
>xysm is at an end ; but for some time after, we ex- 
erience extreme terror, and often cold shivering, while 
te heart throbs violently, and the respiration is hur- 
ed I'hese two latter circumstances are doubted by 
>r Darwin, but I am convinced of their existence, 
oth from what I have experienced in my own per- 
311, and from what I have been told by others : in- 
eed, analogy would irresistibly lead us to conclude 
lat they must exist ; and whoever carefully in- 
estigates the subject, will find that they do almost 
niversally. 

An opinion prevaila, that during incubus the person 
I always upon his back ; and the circumstancea of his 
sually feeling as if in that posture, together with the 
elief which he experiences on turning round upon his 
ide, are certainly strong presumptions in favour of its 
ccuracy. The sensations, however, which occur, in 
Kis state, are fallacious in the highest degree. We 
ave seldom any evidence either that he waa on his 
•ack, or that he turned round at all. The fact, that he 
upposed himself in the above position during the fit, 
Tid the other fact, that, on recovering from it, he was 
ying on his side, may h^ve produced the illusion ; and, 
where he never moved a single muscle, he mi^ con- 
cive that he turned round sfter a prodigious effort. I 
lave had an attack of Ihis disorder while sitting in an 
xm-chair, or with my head leaning against a table. In 
act, these are the most likely positions to bring it on, 
be lungs being then more completely compressed 
ban in almost anv other posture. I have also had it 
nost distinctly while lying on the side, and I know 
nany cases of a aimilar description in others. Al- 
hough, therefore, nightmare may take place more 
requentlv upon the back than upon the aide, the 
•pinion that it occurs only in the former of these pos- 
ures, is altogether incorrect ; and where we are much 
ddicted to ita attacka, no posture whatever will pro- 
cct us. 

Persons not particulary subject to incubus, feel no 
nconvenience, save temporary terror or fatigue, from 
.ny occasional attack which they may have ; but those 
vith whom it is habitual, are apt to experience a cer- 
ain degree of giddiness, ringing in the ears, tension 
if the forehead, flashing of light before the eyes, and 
>ther symptoms of cerebral congestion. A bad taste- 
n the mouth, and more or less fulness about the 
>it of the stomach, are sometimes experienced aAer an 
Lttack. 

The illusions which occur, are perhaps the most ex- 
;Faordinary phenomena of nightmare ; and so strongly 
Lre they often impressed upon the mind, that, even on 
iTraking, we find it impossible not to believe th^mreal. 
We may, for eiample, be sensible of knockirigs at tho 
Joor of our apartment, hear familiar voices calling upon 
js, and see individuals passing through the chamber. 
[b owpv cases, no axguments, no efforts of the under- 



sunding will convince ns that theee are merely fib» 
chimeras of sleep. We regard them aa eventa of afr> 
tual occurrence, and will not be persuaded to the 
contrary. With some, such a belief has ffone down to 
the grave : and others have maintained it atrenuonsly 
for years, till a recurrence of the illusions under circum- 
stances which rendered their real existence impossible, 
has shown them that the whole was a dream. Many a 
good ghost story has had its source in the illusions of 
nightmare. 

The Ibllowing caae related by Mr Waller gives a 
good idea of the strength of such illusive feelings. 

* In the month of Februaiy, 1814, I waa living in the 
same house with a voung gentlemen, the son of a peer 
of the United Kingdom, who was at that time under my 
care, in a very alarming state of health ; and who had 
been, for several days, in a state of violent delirium. 
The close attention which his case required from me, 
together with a degree of personal attachment to him, 
had rendered me extremely anxious about him ; and as 
my usual hours of sleep suffered a great decree of iur 
terruption from the attendance given to him, i was from 
that cause alone, rendered more than usually hable to 
the attacks of nightmare, which conseouently intruded 
itself every night upon my slumbers. The young gen- 
tleman in question, from the violence of his dehnum, 
was with great diffiiculty kept in bed ; and had one or 
twice eluded the vigilance of hia attendanta, and jump- 
ed out of bed, an accident of which I was evezy moment 
dreading a repetition. I awoke from one sleep one 
morning about four o'clock — at Icaat it apppeared to me 
that I awoke — and heard distinctly the voice of this 
young gentleman, who seemed to be coming hastily up 
the stairs leading to my apartment, calling me byname 
in the manner he was accustomed to do in his delirium ; 
and, immediately after, I saw him standing by my bed- 
side, holding the curtains open, expressing all that wild- 
ness in his looks which accompanies s violent delirium 
At ihe same moment, I heard the voices of his two at- 
tendanta coming up Uie staira in seareh of him, who 
likewise came into the room and took him away. During 
all tliis scene I was attempting to speak, but could not 
articulate *, I thought, however, that I succeeded in 
attempting to get out of bed, and aesisting his atendants 
in removing him out of the room ; after which, I re- 
turned to bed, and instantly fell ssleep. When I wait- 
ed upon my patient in the morning, I was not a little 
surprised to find thst he was asleep ; and was uttterty 
confounded on being told thst he hsd been so all night ; 
and as this was the first sleep he hsd enjoyed for three 
or four dsys, the attendants were very minute in d^ 
tailing the whole particulars of it. Athough this we* 
count appeared inconaistent with what I conceived I 
had seen, and with what I concluded they knew ae 
well BS myself, I did not, for some time, perceive the 
error into which I hsd been led, till I observed that 
some of my questions and remarits were not intelligi- 
ble ; thai 1 began to suspect the true source of Sm 
error, which I should never have discovered had not 
experience rendered these hallucinations familiar tome. 
But the whole of this transaction had so much consist- 
ency and probability in it, that I might, under different 
eircumstances, have remained forever ignorant of 
having been imposed upon in this instance, by my 
senses.'* 

During nightmare, the deepness of the slumber vir 
much at different times. Sometimes we are in a 
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state closely approximating upon perfect aleep ; at other 
times wo are almost completely awake ; and it will be 
remarked, that the more awake we are, the greater i« 
the violence of the paroxysm. I have experienced the 
affection stealing upon me while in perfect possesaiOD 
of my faculties, and have undergone the ffreatest toiw 
tores, being haunted by spectres, hags, and eVery aoj^ 
of phantom — Shaving, at the same time, a full conseiou^, 
• Waltsn Treatise. 
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Ihfti I WM labotinBg iiadcr innibin, and that all 
Uia tamfying o(«jaeta aimid me were the creatioBi of 
my omn brain, 'ilua tfaovra that the jadirmeiit ia often 
ffnly vary partially air«itte<l, and Drorea alio that night- 
IMfa la not merely a diaagieeabfe diraiiL, bat a {lainfoi 
iKNlily aHection. Were it nothinfl^ more than the for- 
mor, wa eoutd rarely poa acaa a knowledge of oar con* 
dilion ; for, tn annple riaiena, the reflecting organa are 
almoaC unffbrmly t\ iieacent, and we scarcely ever, for a 
motor nt, doubt the rcalitj of our impreaaiona. In nigfat> 
wuntf t>ii« ia often, pernapa geoerftlly« the caae ; bat 
wa froqoemly meet with inataocea, in which, doring 
the worat pesioda of the fit, eouciooaoeaa remaina af 
■•at iMiaipatred. 

Tbara are great diiferenrca in the duration of the 
onosyam, and alao in the lacibty with which it ia broken. 
I kntfm not of any method by which the period to which 
ft astend* ran be estimated, for the aufierer haa no data 
f» go by, snd time, aa in all modificatiooa of dreaming, 
ii •rify|^«t#d to the moat capriciooa bwa — an actual 
mifitfie riffrn appearing to embrace a whole boor. Of 
fhta pornt, th^efore, we miiat be content^d to remain 
In forriorancA ; hot it may be conceiTcd that the attack 
wdl be aa vanooa rn its daration, as in the characters 
wf^irh ft aMomea — in one case being ten times as long 
m m nnfi^her. With r(*gard to the breaking of the fit, 
0m d>4«rerjea are eqoally great. At one time, the 
•Ifghunt agitation of the body, the opening of the cham- 
W Artm^ or calling softly to the safTercr. will aronae 
h$m ; at another, he reouirea to be shaken riolently, 
ind called upon long ana loudly, before he is released. 

fttfme people are much more prone to incuboa than 
0lht!r». Those whose digeation ia healthy, whose 
m>nd<are at ease, and who go supperleas to bed, will 
aeldnm be troubled with it. Those, again, who keep 
lata hours, studr hard, eat heavy auppera, and are aob- 
Uct to bL^e, acid, or hypochondria, are almoai sore to 
\m more or lesa its victims. There are particolar 
hmd« of food, which preUy conauoily lead to the otme 
faaolt, aocb as cheese, encumbers, almonda, and what^ 
•ver ia hard to be digested. Hildeshcim, in his *De 
Allrctibaa Capitis,* justly remarka, that * he who wiahea 
to know what nightmare ia, let him eat cheatnota be- 
iofo going to aleep. and drink feculent wine after them.' 

Ceftain diaeaaea, alao, are apt to indoce it, aoch aa 
itthms. hydrothoraz, agina pectoria, and other varie- 
1^ of dyapnoea. Men are more anbject to it than wo> 
PMB, probably from their atomacha being more fre- 
4«#titly diaordered by intemperance, and their mhida 
moro cloaely occupied. Sailors, owing to the hard and 
iadigeatible nature of their food, are very frequently ita 
^kwnn ; and it ia a general remark that it oftener oc- 
tirra at aea than on shore. It aerma probable that 
much of the superstitious belief of these men, in appari- 
ikma, proceeds from the pbantoma which nightmare calla 
Into aiiatence. Unmarried womeii are more annoved 
^y it than thoae who are married : and the latter, when 
pregnant, liave it oftener than at other timea. Peisona 
who were extremely subject to the complaint in their 
youth, aometiroea get rid of it when they reach the age 
of puberty, owing, probablv, to some change in the con- 
•litution which occura at thia period. 

There hare been different opmiona with legaid to 
the proximate cause of incubus, and authora have gen- 
omlly looked upon it aa involved in considerable obocu- 
lily. An impeded circulation of blood in the pulmo- 
^Jn aiteriea, coropreaaion of the diaphragm by a full 
^Msch. and torpor of the intercostal muscles, are all 
contributing wholly, or partially, to the 
i ■■ of opinion that either of those atotea may 
nan, bat that, in moat cases, they are all 
Jkttf Ifain/K, in fact, which impedoa reaoira- 
. to iKo d uundttft whether it be aatnma, 
stomach, muacular torpor, or 
Xki OMaee* ^^U mo variouai 
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bat it win bo 
vltinutc oprralion ia 

We have already 
tieolar atatee of the body are apt t» 
ia, tbetefcre eaafly c ou tei i a btr that a 
tioo, aoch aa occara in ugfataaaae, 
the bomd phantoaBa aeco n ihot 
aical aaffennga m aorh a c 
ita ntffloat pitch : fiUa it 
and planu an nunovable weight or 
on the boaom to crush na into 
aoch physical aoBeriBga la bcuagnt 

Any d ia o rd ered alate of the 
Thia organ may be ao diatended 
to pieaa opoo the 
of the cheat, obatract the 
theraoy impede rcapuatxoo. (Ji 
alone are aofficieat to prodnce 
eaose from the firat ia purely mechaniraL 

Secondly. The atate of the atooaack nay 
incuboa by meana cncaitona or indirect. Id ias -m. 
the viacoa ia nneqoal to the taak imp o eed opoa : . z- 
geating the food, either from an imiiscal qnanii' t »^- 
thrown upon it, from the food bein^ of an 
natore, or from actual 
power latent in thia organ, ia inaoffirteiit to Cmr- . 
through with ita operationa, and it is obli|re<i to t-v 
upon the rest of the body — upon the brain, tbr fr>. ^ 
tory moaclea. dec, for the aopply of wfaacb it ia dcsc ^:. 
The mnadlea of leapiration, in gnring their ponrnc. -^ 
dace themselves to a atate of tempoi^xj dc-hJ:r« . i.*: 
do not retain a aofficaeitt riiare to exocnCe tbecr omn k 
tiona with due vigoor. The pectoiela, tbe mtcirosu.- 
and the diafduagm became thoa paralTxed : asd r- 
cheat not being aoflicieiitly d dated tot perfoct hrpa:a^ 
a feeling of sufibcatioo inevitably insoes. In like c>> 
ner, the moaclea of vobtion, rendcted inert bv ihr au> 
traction of their quota of sensorial pow^r, fere miab^e « 
exercise their functions, and remain, duhn|[ the ps: 
oxyam, in a atate of immovable torpor. T^iis occ^u. 
diatribution of nervooa energy continuea till, bv pro> 
ducing aome exceaaive oneaaineaa, it atimolates vt 
will to a Tident effort, and breaka the fit ; afttd ao toon 
aa this takea place, the balance become* redreased, ud 
the sensorial equilibrium restored. 

Physical auffering of that kind which imprdea breath 
ing, may alao be occaaioned by many other causes— 
by pneuomonia, by empyema, by anemisin of the aona, 
by laryngitia by croup, by external preasare ; and, ■£• 
cordingly, either of theae may give riae to n^tmaia 
If we chance to lie down with a pillow or heavy cloak 
upon the breaat, or to aleep with the bodr bent farmvi, 
and the head aopported upon a table, aa already nca- 
tinned, we may be aeizcd with it; and, in trath, wha^ 
erer, either directiv or indirectly, acta upon the rvspua- 
tory moaclea, and impedea their operation, ia pretty 
aare to bring it on. Even a weak or diaordaared sw 
mach, in which there ia no food, by attracting to iiaelf 
a portion of their aenaorialpOMcr to aul 'tfi own inaJt- 
quacica, may indues it Toe diaorder, ihereforj-. ukm 
place under Tarioaa circomatancea-^either by djeet 
preaaure upon the lunga, aa in diatended atomacli, or 
oydrothorax ; or by partial torpor of the atoinach or 
moaclea of res|Mration, owing to a deficiency of nervo-js 
energy. Theae physical impedimenta eoeziating with, 
or giving rise to a diatempered atate of the brain, suff- 
cienUy account for the honota of nifrhtmare. 

Why are hard atodenta, deep uinkeia, and hypO" 
chondnaca anaaually aubject to incuboa t The causa 
ia obvioua. Soch individuals have often a bad dig»> 
tion : their atomacha are aabiect to acidity, and othtt 
functional derangementa, ana therefore, peeuliariy apt 
to ^ncrate the complaint The aedcntary life, a^ 
habita of intellectual or melancholy reflection in whiek 
they indulge, have a tendency not merely to dtatok 
the dig^ve apparatoa, boi to act npon the wbot* 
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ral systeni : hence, they are far more liable to dreams 
r every kind ^n other people, in so far as their minds 
re more intently employed ; and when, in sleep, they 
re pained by any physical endurance, the activity oif 
kctr mental powers will naturally associate the 4b8t 
orrible ideas with such suffering, and produce incubus, 
nd all its frightful accompaniments. 
Nightmare is sometimes attended with danger, when 
becomes habitual. It may then give rise to apoplexy, 
rid destroy life ; or, in ven' nervous subjects, may 
ccasion epileptic and hysterical affections, which prove 
ztreinely harussincf. Accordmg to Coelius Aurelianus, 
lan y people die of this complaint. Probably some of 
no.^e who are found dead in bed have lost their Uvea 
t) a fit of incubus, the circumstance being imputed to 
ome other cause. Nightmare is thus, in some casei 
iarigvrous : and in all, 'when it becomes habitual, it 
uch a source of misery, that sleep, instead of being 
ourte<l as a period of blissful repose, is looked upon with 
lorror, as the 8p|)ointed season of inexpressible sufiTering 
md dread. It becomes, on this account, a matter of 
mportance to contrive some method for preventing the 
itt&ckH of so distressful a malady. The cause, what- 
iTer it may be, must, if practicable, be removed, and 
he symptoms thence ariciinff will naturally disappear, 
[f thr disorder proceed from oca vy suppers, or indiges- 
ible food, these things ought to be given up, and the 
>cr9on should either go supperless to bed, or with such 
I li^ht meal as will not hurt his digestion. Salted 
[>rovif;ions of all kinds must be abandoned, nor should 
tie taste any thing which will lie heavily upon the 
Btomach, or run into fenrientation. For this reason, 
nuts, cucumbers, cheese, ham. and fruits are all preju- 
dicial. If he be subject to heart-bum, flatulence, and 
nther dvspeptic symptoms, he should make use of oc- 
casional doses of magnesia, or carbonate of potash or 
Bod«. I have known a .tea-spoonful of either of the 
two latter, or three tiiTH>:« that Quantity of the former, 
Ukcn before steppin*; into bed, prevent an attack, 
where, frona the previous state of the stomacli, I am 
convinced it woula have taken place, had those medi- 
cines not l«cen used. Great attention must be paid to 
the state of the bowels. For this purpose, the colo- 
cynth, the compound rhubarb, or the common aloetic 
pil). should be made use of, in doses of one, two^ or 
three, according to citcumstances, till the digestive or- 
pins are brought into proper play. The common blue 
pill, used with proper caution, is also an excellent 
medicine. In all cases, the patient should take abun- 
dant exercise, shun late hours, or too much study, and 
keep his mind in as cheerful a state as possible. The 
bed he lies on ought to be hard, and the pillow not very 
hiph. When the attacks are frequent, and extremely 
severe, Dr Darwin recommends that an alarm clock 
might be hung up in the room, so that the repose may 
be intcmipted at short intervals. It is a good plan to 
have another person to sleep in the same bed, who 
miirht arouse him from the paroxysm ; and he should 
be directed to lie as little as possible upon the back. 

These points comprehend the principal treatment, 
and when persevered in, will rarely fail to mitigate or 
remove the disease. Sometimes, however, owing to 
certain pcculiaritioa of constitution, it may be neces- 
aary to adopt a^diflerent plan, or combine other means 
along with the above : thus, Whyatt, who was subject 
to nightmare, could only insure himself against an at^ 
tack, by taking a small glassful nf brandy, iust before 
going to bed ; and some individuals find that a light 
supper prevents the fit, while it is sure to occur if no 
supper at all be taken. But these are rare exceptions 
to the general rule, and, when they do occur, must be 
tr«^ated in that manner which experience proves most 
eflectual, without being bound too nicely by the ordi- 
nary modes of cure. Blood-lettine:, which some writcfa 
recommend, is useless or hurtful, except in cases 
where then is reason to suppose that the affection is 



brought on by plethora. "With regard to tHe other 
causes of nightmare, such as asthma, hydrotborax, dec., 
these must be treated on general principles, and it^ 
as one of their symptoms, will depaurt so soon as thej 
are removed. 

Some persons recommend opium for the cure of 
nightmare, but this medicine I should think more likely 
to aggrave than relieve the complaint. The late Dr 
Polydori, author of ' The Vampyre,* and of an * Es- 
say on Positive Pleasure,* was much subject to incubus, 
and in the habit of using opium for its removal. One 
morning he was found dead, and on the table beside 
him stood a glass, which had evidently contained 
laudanum and water. From this, it was supposed he 
had killed himself by his own treatment ; but whether 
the quantity of laudanum taken by him woukl have de- 
stroyed life in ordinary circumstances, has never been 
ascertained. 



CHAPTER VI. 



DATMAEB. 



I have strong doubts as to the propriety of consider- 
ing this affection in any way different from the incubus, 
or nightmare. It seems merely a modification of the 
latter, only accompanied by no abt^rration of the judg- 
misnt. The person endures precisely msny of the 
same feelings, such aa 'difficult respiration, torpor of 
the voluntary muacles, deep sighing, extreme terror, 
and inability to s|)eak. Tne orly difference which 
seem to exist between the two statca is, that in day- 
mare, the reason is ttlways unclouded — ^wheress in in- 
cubus it is generally more or less disturbed. 

Dr Mason Good, in his * Study of Medicine,* takes 
notice of a case, recorded by Forcstus, * thst returned 
periodically every third day, like an intermittent fever. 
The patient was a girl, nine years of ago, and at these 
times was suddenly attacked with great terror, a con- 
striction of both the lower snd upper belly, with ur- 
gent difficulty of breathing. Her eyes continued open, 
and were permanently continued to one spot ; with her 
hands she forcibly grasped hold of thmgs, that ahe 
might breathe the more eaaily. When spoken to, she 
returned no answer. In the meantime, the mind seem- 
ed to be collected ; she wss without sleep ; sighed re- 
peatedly ; the abdomen was elevated, the thorax still 
violently contracted, and oppressed with laborious re- 
spiration and heavy panting : she was incapable of ut- 
terance." 

During the intensely hot summer of 1825, 1 expe • 
rienced an attack of daymare. Immediately after 
dining, I threw myself on my back upon a sofa, and, 
before I waa aware, waa aeized with dimcult respiration, 
extreme dread, and utter incapabihty of motion of 
speech. I could neither move nor cry, while the bresth 
came from my chest in broken and suffocating par- 
oxysms. During all this time, I waa perfectly awake : 
I saw the light faring in at the windowa in broad sul- 
try streams ; I felt the intense heat of the day pervadiog 
my frame ; and heard distinctly the different noiaea in 
the street, and even the ticking of my own watch, which 
I had placed on the cuahion beside me. I had, at the 
same time, the consciousness of flies buzzing around, 
and settling with annoying pertinacity upon my face. 
During the whole fit, judgment was never for a moment 
suspended. I felt assurra that I laboured under a spe- 
cies of incubus. I even endeavoured to reaaon myself 
out of the feeling of dresd which filled my mind, and 
longed with insunerable ardour for some one to open 
the door, and dissolve the spell which bound me in its 
fetters. The fit did not continue above five minutes : 
by degrees I recovered the use of speech and motion : 
end as soon as they were so lar restored as to enable 
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ma to ctll out and mova mj limbai it wore insenaibly 

awav. 

Tfpon the whole, I consider daYmaro and nigntmaro 
identical. They proceed from tfw aame cauaea, and 
muat be treated in a similar manner. 



CHAPTER VII. 

8U»^-WAI.KIII0. 

In aimple dreaming, aa I haTO already atated, aome 
of the cerebral organs are awake, while othera continue 
in the quieacence of aleep. Sach, also, is the case in 
somnambuliam, but with thia addition, that the dream 
ia of 80 forcible a nature as to stimulafc into action the 
nraacular ayatem aa well aa, in moat cases, one or more 
of the oigana of the aenses. If we dream that we are 
walking, and the Tision poaaeaaea such s degree of 
f ividness and exciting energy as to arouae the muscles 
of locomotion, we naturally get up and walk. Should 
we dream that we hear or aee, and the impreaaion be so 
^▼id aa to atimulate the eyea and eara, or, ntore pro- 
perly speakinc, those parts of the brain which take 
cognizance of aighta and sounds, then we both see any 
objecta, or hear any sounds, which mav occur, just as 
if we were awake. In aome caaes, the muscles only 
are excited, and then we aimply walk, without either 
seeing or hearing. In othere, both the muscles and or- 

Ena of eight are stimulated, and we not only walk, but 
Te the use of our eyes. In a third Tariety, the actiTity 
of hearing is added, and we both walk, and see, and 
near. Should the senses of smell, taste, and touch be 
atimulate^ into activity, and relieved from the torpor 
into which they were tluown by sleep, we have them 
also brought into operation. If, to all this, we add an 
active state of the organs of speech, inducing us to 
talk, we are then brought as nearly as the slumbering 
stete sdmiu, into the condition of perfect wakefulnesa. 
The following passage from Dr Mason Good will illus- 
trate some of the foregoing points more fully. 

*If,' observes he, • the external organ of aense thua 
stimulated be that of sight, the dreamer may perceive 
objects around him, and be able to distinguish them ; 
and if the tenor of the dreaming ideas should as power- 
fully operate upon the muscles of locomotion, these also 
may be thrown into their accustomed state of action, 
and he may rise from hia bed, and make hia way to 
whatever place the drift of his dream may direct him, 
with perfect ease, snd free from danger. He will aee 
more or less distinctly, in proportion aa the organ of 
sight ia more or less awake : yet, from the increaaed 
exhaustion, and, of couiae, increased torpor of the other 
organs, in consequence of an increased demsnd of sen- 
sorial power from the common stock, to supply the sc- 
tion of the sense snd muscles immediately engaged, 
every other sense will probably be thrown into a deeper 
sleep or torpor than if the whole had been quiescent. 
Hence, the ears may not be roused even by a sound 
that might otherwise awake the sleeper. He may be 
insensible not only to a slight touch, but a seyero 
shaking of the limbs ; and may even cough violently, 
without being recalled from his dream. Having ac- 
complished the object of his visionary pursuit, he may 
aaiely return, even over the most dangerous precipices 
— ^for he sees them distinctly — ^to his bed : and the organ 
of si^t being now quite exhausted, or there being no 
longer any occasion for its use, it may once more as- 
sociate in the general inactivity, and the dream Uke a 
new turn, and consist of s new combination of images.** 
I suspect that sleep-walking is sometimes hereditary, 
at leaat I have known instances which gave countenance 
to stich a supposition. Its victims are generally pah, 
QorvouB, irritoble persons ; and it is remarked that they 

* Gooil's Study of Medicine, vol. It. p. 173, Sd ediu 



an subject, without any apparent caoas, to fraqooa 
attacka of cold perspiration. SomnambuUaai, I hirt 
had occaaion to remark; is very common among ciJ- 
dren ; and I believe that it more frequently a^ra 
chil^ood than any other age. In femalea^ it aofperra 
aris^ from amenorrhcsa ; and any source of bod% c 
mental irritation may produce it. It ia a ciuious, ar 
not eaaily explained fact, that the aged, thcragh isrr 
dream more than the middle-aged, are leaa addicted *^ 
aomnambuliam and aleep-talking. Indeed, these ;*> 
nomena are seldom noticed in old people. 

It has been matter of surprise to many, that aosisaa- 

bulists often get into the most Ungeroa* ntsiu^i 

without experiencing terror. But the ezplanatio: .. 

this ought not to be attended with any real diffic&'' 

for we muat reflect, that alarm cannot be felt aofeac «« 

apprehend danger, and that the latter, however gru: : 

may be, cannot excite emotion of any kind, so lorf if 

we are ignorant of its existence. This is the s;tut::..T 

in which sleep-walkers, in a ^[Tcat majori^ of a»% 

atand. The reasoning facultiea, which pnint oot 'x 

exiatence of danger, are generally in a state ot c€> 

plete alumber, and unable to produce correspociis: 

emotiona in the mind. And even if danger sbooki » 

perceived by a aleep- walker and avoided, as is seD^ 

timea the caae, his want of terror is to be impatc^ 'i i 

quieacent state of the ormm of cautiousness ; the 9f*st 

of fear originating in hign excitement of this pan c: r 

part of the brain. That the reasoning faculties. tt9%- 

ever, are sometimes only verv partially Bu^>cnded '' 

have abundant evidence, in the fact of the indiri .. 

not only now and then studiously avoiding da?)^:. ^"^ 

performing oilicea which require no small de^n^ -• 

judgment. In the higher ranks of somnambulic^, «: 

many of the organs ottbe brain are in activity, and ibtr 

ia such perfect wakefulness of the external senses i'< 

locomotive powers, that the perlon no ay almost bt^: 

to be awake. 

Somnambulism bears a closer analogy than a or.- 
mon dream to madness. *Like madness, it is ^c^z.- 
panied with muscular action, with coherent and :*'->' 
oerent conduct, and with that complete obli^ioc 
moat cases) of both, which takes place in the «o& 
grade of madness.** 

Somnambulisla generally walk with their cjcs ore". 
but theae organs are, nevertheless frequently a>!e^ '. 
and do not exercise their functions. This hc\ «j) 
well known to Shakapeare, aa ia apparent in the K'- 
ful instance of Lady Macbeth : 

* Doctor. You 8e« her eves are open.' 
OenUeman, Ay, but tfieir sfnse is «hijt.* 

The following is a remarkable instance in point, rl 
ahows that though the power of viaion was su^sM 
that of hearing continued in full operation. 

A female servant in the town of Chelmsford, «:r 
priaed the family, at four o'clock one morning, bf wi-*- 
mg down a flight of stairs in her sleep, and rspmrj ^' 
the bed-room door of her master, who inquirrd « -' 
she wanted 1 when, in her usual tone of voice, she y- 
queated some cotton, saying that vhe had torn her ^9^*^ 
but hopol that her mistress would forgive her : i^'- '-*' 
same time bursting into tears. Her fellow-sen r'. 
with whom she had been conversing for some tixc. ■ • 
served her get out of bed, and quickly followed hr:. ' .( 
not before ahe had related the pitiful story. SSo '^J 
returned to her room, and a light having been pnxu:-:. 
she waa found groping to find her cotion-boi A" 
other person went to her, when, perceiving a didcirr.? 
in the voice, she called out, 'That is a difl^erent rok-f. 
that is my mistreA,* which was not the ca«e— ^t j 
clearly showing, that she did not see iha object hc^^^. 
her, although her eyes were w?ie open. Upon mqurj 
BS to what was the matter, ahe only said that she wiatrd 
sDme cotton, but that her fellow-servant hid b<«ito 
her maater and mistress, making a fuss ahrui it It 
^ Rushes M«dlcsl Inquirica 
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ras now thought prudent that she shottld be allowed 
D remain qoiet for tome short time, and she was per- 
oaded to he down with her fellow-eenrant, until the 
isual hour of rising, thinking that she might then awake 
3 her accustomed manner. This failing in effect, her 
listress went up to her room, and rather angrily de- 
ired her to get up, and go to her work, as it was now 
ix o'clock ; this she refused, telling her mistress that 
' she did not please her, she might kwk out for another 
ervant, at the same time saying, that she would not 
iae up at two o'clock, (pointing to the window,) to in- 
ire her health for any one. For the sake of a Joke, 
he was told to jpck up her things, and start off im- 
lediately, but to this she msde no reoly. She rebuked 
er fellow-servant for not remaining longer in bed, and 
hortly after this became quiet. She was sfterwards 
haken violently, and awoke. She then rose, and see- 
%g[ the cotton-box disturbed, demanded to know why 
: had been meddled with, not knowing that she alone 
ras the cause of it. In the course of the day, several 
aestions were put to her in order to tiy her recollee- 
ion, but the real fact of her walking, was not made 
nown to her ; snd she is still quite unconscious of 
rhat has transpired. 

^ The next case is of a different description, snd ex- 
ibits a dormant state of the sense of heating, while 
ight appears, throughout, to have been in active ope- 
ation. 

A young man named Johns, who works st Cardrew, 
ear Redruth, being asleep in the sump-house of that 
line, was observed by two boys to rise and walk to the 
oor, against which he leaned ; shortly after, quitting 
iat position, he walked to the engine-shaft, and safely 
escended to the depth of twenty fathoms, where he 
fSM found by his comrades soon after, with his back 
esting on the ladder. They csUed to him, to spprize 
im of the perilous situation in which he was, but he 
id not hear them, and they were obliged to shake him 
oiighly till he awoke, when ho sppeared tot^y at a 
>s9 to account for his being so situsted. 

In Lodge's * Historical Portraits,* there is a likeness, 
ty Sir Peter Lcly, of Lord Culpepper's brother, so fa- 
nous as a dreamer. In 1686, he wss indicted at the 
>ld Bailey, for shooting one of the Guaids, and his 
lorse to hoot. He pleaded somnambulism, and was 
cquitted on producing nearly fifty witnesses, to prove 
be extraordinary things he did in his sleep. 

A very curious circumstance is related of Dr Fmnk- 
n, in the memoirs of thst eminent philosopher, puh- 
ahed by his grandson. ' I went out,' said the Doctor, 
to bathe in Martin's salt water hot bath, in Southamp- 
3n, and, floating on my back, fell asleep, and slept 
early an hour, by mv watch, without sinking or turning 
-a thing I never did before, and should hardly have 
lought possible.' 

A case still more extraordinary occurred some time 
go in one of the towns on the coast of Ireland. About 
vo o'clock in the morning, the watchmen on th% Reve- 
ue quay, were much surprised at descrying a man di»- 
orting himself in the water, about a hundred yards 
om the shore. Intimation having been given to the 
Levenue host's craw, they pushed off and succeeded 
I picking him up, but strange to say,, he had no idea 
rhatever of his perilous situation : snd it was with the 
tmost difficulty they could persuade him he was not 
till in bed. But the most singular part of this novel 
dventure, and which was afterwards ascertained, was 
lat the man had left his house at twelve o'clock that 
iaht, and walked through a difficuk, and, to him, dan- 
erous road, a distance of nearly two miles, and had 
ctually swum one mile and a half when he was for- 
jnately discovered and picked up. 

Not very kmg ago a boy was seen fishing off Brest, 
p to the middle in water. On coming up to him, he 
m found to be fast asleep. 

• know a gentleman wha, in cooaequenoe of dream- 



ing that the house was broken into by thieves, got out 
of bed, dropped firom the window (fortunately a low 
one) into the street ; and was a considerable disunco 
on his way to wmm the police, when he was discovered 
by one of them, who awoke him, and conducted him 
home. 

A ease is related of an English clergyman who used 
to get up in the night, lisfat his candle, write sermons, 
correct, them with intenioeations, and retire to bed 
again ; being all the time asleep. The Archbishop of 
Bourdeaux mentions a similar case of a student, who 
got up to compose a sermon while asleep, wrote it cor- 
rectly, read it over from one end to the other, or at 
leaat appeared to read it, made conections on it^ 
scratched out lines, and substituted othen, put in its 
l^ace a word which had been omitted, compared music, 
wrote it sccurately down, and perfonoed other things 
eoually surprising. Dr Gall takes notice of a miller 
who was in the habit of getting up eveiy night and at- 
tending to his usual avocations at the mill, t£en return- 
ing to bed ; on awaking in the morning, he recollected 
nothing of what passed during nisht. Martinet speaks 
of a saddler who was accustomea to rise in his sleep 
snd work at his trade ; and Dr Pritchard of a farmer 
who got oat of bod, dressed himself, saddled his horse, 
and rode to the market, being all the while aaleep. Dr 
Blackloek, on one occasion, rose from bed, to which he 
hsd retired at an eariy hour, came into the room where 
hia family were assembled, conversed with them, and 
afterwards entertained them with a pleasant song, with- 
out any of them suspecting he was aaleep, and with- 
out his retaining after he awoke, the least recollection 
of what he had done. It is a singular, yet well au- 
thenticated fact, that in the disastrous retreat of Sir 
John Moore, many of the Holdiers fell aaleep, yet con* 
tinned to march along with their comrades. 

The stories related of sleep-walkers are, indeod, of 
so extraordinary a kind, that. they would almost seem 
fictitious, were they not sup|!»orted by the roost incon- 
trovertible evidence. To walk on the house-top, to 
scale precipices, and descend to the bottom of fright- 
ful ravines, are common exploits with the sonuiambulist ; 
and he performs them with a facility far beyond the power 
of any man who is completely swake. A story is told 
of a boy, who dreamed that he got out of bed, and as 
cended to the aummit of an enormous rock, where he 
found an eagle's nest, which he brought away with him* 
and placed beneath his bed. Now, the whole of ihese 
events sctually took place ; and what he conceived on 
awaking to be a mere vision, was proved to have had 
an actual exiatence, by the nest being found in the pre 
cise spot where he imagined he had put it, and by the 
evidence of the spectators who beheld his perilous sd- 
venture. The precipice which he sscended, was of a 
nature that must have baffled the most expert moun- 
taineer, and such as, at other times, he never could 
have scsled. In this instance, the individual was as' 
nearly as possible, without actually being so, awake. 
All his bodily, and almost the whole of his mental 
powen, appear to have been in full activity. So far as 
the latter are concerned, we can only conceive a par- 
tial defect of the judgment to have existed, for that it 
was altogether aboliahed is pretty evident from the fact 
of his proceeding to work precisely as he would have 
done, had he, in his waking hours, seriously resolved to 
make such an attempt ; the defect lay in making the 
attempt at all ; and still more in getting out of bed 
to do so in the middle of the nioht. 

Somnambulism, aa well as lunacy, sometimes be- 
stows supernatural atrenffth upon the individual. Mr 
Dubrie, a musician in BaUi, a6fords an instance of this 
kind. One Sunday, while awake, he attempted in vair 
to force open the window of his bed-room, which 
chanced to be nailed ^wn ; but having got up in hia 
sleep, be repeated the attempt successfully, snd threw 
himself oat, by which he unfortnnately broke his leg 
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SIccp-waOuDg IS •omeUmcs pcriodicaL Burthket 
describes the case of a wstchmafcer's aancDtke mbo 
bsd an attack of it cvciy foft&igfai. Ib this sute, 
tfaoogb intenaible to all cxtirnal mym^wMMm, ba woold 
perfonn hb work witb bis osoal accmacj, and was al- 
ways astooishcd. on awaking, at tbe progress be bad 
made. Tbe paroxysm began witb a sense of best in 
the rpigastriom eitending to tbe besd, followed bj 
r-onfusion of idess and complete insensibility, tbe eyes 
remaining opeft with s fixed snd vacant stare. Tliis 
case, which nndoobtcdly originated in some diseased 
state of the brain, terminateoin epilepay. Dr Gall »- 
latcs that be ssw at Berlin a yoong man, sixteen yeais 
of age, who bsd, from time to time, very extnoidinsiy 
fits. He moved sboot unconsdoosly in bed, snd bad 
no perception of any thing that was done to bim ; at 
Isst be wonld jnmp oot of bed. and walk witb rapid 
steps about tbe rocnn, his eyes beinff fixed snd open. 
Several obstacles which were placed by Dr Gall in bis 
way, be either removed or caotioasly svoided. He 
then throw himself soddenly again upon bed, moved 
about for some time, and finished by jumping up swake, 
not a little surprised at tbe nomber of conooa people 
about him. 

The facility with which somnamholists sre awakened 
from the paroxysm, differs extremehr in different cases. 
Ono man is aroused by being gently toncbed or called 
upon, by a flash of light, by atombhng in bia peregrina- 
tions, or by setting his root in water. Anoth^ re- 
mains ao heavily asleep, that it is necessary to shoot 
loudly, to shake him with violence, and makeuaeof 
other excitations equally powerful In this condition, 
when the sense of vision chances to be dormant, it ia 
eurious to look at his eyes. Sometimes they are shot; 
St other times wide open ; snd when the latter is the 
caae, they are observeo to be fixed snd inexpressive, 
* without speculation,* or energy, while the pupil, is 
contracted, as in tbe caae of perfect sleep. 

It is oot always safe to arouae a sleep walker ; and 
many caaca of tlie fatal effects thence anaing have been 
detailed by authors. Nor is it at all unlikely that a 
person, even of strong nerves, might be violently agi- 
tated by awaking in a situation ao different from thai 
in which he lav down. Among other examples, that 
of a young laay, who was addicted to thia affection, 
may be mentioned. Knowing her failing, her frienda, 
made a point of locking the door, and aecuzing the wiik- 
dow'of ner chamber in such a manner that ahe could 
not poaaibly get oot. One night, these precautiona 
viere, unfortanately overlooked ; and in ajxarox^sm of 
suinnambuUam, she walked into the garden behind the 
1.0LAC. While there, she wss recognised by some of 
the famfly, who were warned by the noise she made on 
opening the door, and they followed and awoke her ; 
but such was the effect produced upon her cervooa 
system, that she almost instantly expired. 

Tbe remote cauaes of aleep walking are so obscure, 
that it is seldom we are able to aacertain them. Gene- 
ral irritability of frame, a nervoua temperament, and 
bad digeation, will diupose to the affection. Being a 
modification of dreaming, thoac who are much troubled 
witb the latter will, conaequcntly be most prone to its 
attacks. The cauaos, however, are, in a great majority 
of ca«ea, so completely unknown, that any attempt to 
inve«uffate thorn would be fruitleas ; and we arc 
compelled to refer the complaint to some idiosyncracy 
of constitution beyond the reach of human knowledge. 

According to the report made by a Committee of tna 
Royal Academy of Scicncea in Paria, animal magnet- 
ism appeara to have the power of inducing a peculiar 
Bpccitis of somnambulism. Tbe circumstances seem 
so curious, that, even authenticated as they are by men 
of undoubted integrity and talent, it ia extremely diffi- 
— *' io |ilace reliance upon them. The person who ia 
i into the magnetic aleep is said to a acquire a 
isciottSDesB, and entirely to forget all the e\ entaof 
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ba ordjnaiy life. TUm ihw : 
iaio his oaoal alate oL f i litig 
gets cvciy thing thai haf!|xi3C4 
a^in magnet Be d, bovevcTy 
tut ocenned in the prrriofv 
bia mind. In ocr of the 
tieot, a lady of sixty-fb« y« 
in the right brcasL She bad 
pmpoa e m dissolving the ti 
produced than that of throwii^ 
somnsmbolic sleep, in which se iinihality 
while her ideaa retained all ilicir elearaesn. Ia '3as^ 
her smgcoB, M . Cbapelain, dtspoard hn toschsA l^c 
opei a tion, the idea of which tbm rejected w^ urr. 
when twiJkt. Having fumally ffvvn her tmatc sv 
nndresscd herself^ sat down upom a chnir, and 'k £» 
eased glands were carefully and ddibcntch ^amCK 
out, tte patient convciming aO tke Oasc and'besf p& 
fectly ioaenaihle of pain. On awaldiy, sbe be s 
conscioosnes whatever of having been «»r— «»*^ i^ 
bat besqg informed of the cirrcmsABiice, and scc:tt » 
children aroond her, she experk-nced the most ^rf 
emotion, which the msgnctixer inntniitly cfaeckm :< 
again setting her asleep. These facts appear «ir.^ 
and incredil^e. I can give no opinicm upon ibe o 
ject from any thing I luve aeen m jsrlf ; hot ibe \n 
mony of such men as Cloqcet, Geoiget, sxd lu i x 
not to be received lightly on any pbyskrfogin] fen 
and they all concur in bearing witness to soci 'msi 
aa the above. In the present stnte of knosVirt 
snd opinion, with regsrd to animal nupstixi 
snd the sleep occssioned by it, I sbnB not sst zj3t 
at present, but refer the reader to tbe mm^ct'^ 
contain^ in the Parisian Report ; an able tnrsi- 
tion of which into English baa been made by brli: 
Colqrnhoun. 

When a person is addicted to EOtnnambclisau |ib* 
care should be taken to have tbe door and wmdsititf 
his sleeping spartment, secured, so as to pre^fii £f 
possibility of egress, sa be iometimrs forrcs bis «p 
throogh the panes ofglasa : this should be pcto'.is 
his power, by baving the shutters closed, and boitcd a 
such s wsy that they cannot be opened without tbf li 
of a key or screw, or some suca instrumebt, «^ 
should never be left in the room where be sleeps, kt 
carried away, while the door is secured on the oouik 
Some have recommended that a tub of water duKkib* 
put by the bedside, tbst, on getting out, be miebi «p 
into it, and be awaked by tbe cold ; but thia, dob tbi 
suddenness of its operation, might be atteocedvii 
bad conaeqoences in very nervous and delicau ^ 
jects. It is a good plan to fix a cord to the bnipoA 
and tie tbe other end of it securely round the pena'i 
wrist. This will effectually prevent miacbjef if be it- 
tempt to get up. Whenever it can bo noauMgeil, it »A 
be prudent fbr another person to aleep along wiib bis- 
In all casea, care should be taken to arouae hue ff^ 
deoly. ^bia must be done aa gently aa poasiUe, vi 
when he can be conducted to bed without bcii^iinik' 
ened at all, it is still better. Should he bo petvciTcd ^ 
any dangerous aituation aa on the booaa-top, ar ik 
brink of a precipice, the utmoat caution ia reqauitei 
for, if we call loudly upon him, bia dread, on twi^ 
ing, at finding himself in auch a predicament, u; 
actually occaaion him to fall, where, if hf» had befl 
left to himself, he would have escaped without io/ur. 

To prevent a recurrence of soinnambulinn, w-e dvoli 
remove, if possible, the eeuse which gave rise to it 
Thus, if it proceed from s disordered state or tbi 
.stomach, or biliary system, we must employ the vaiion 
medicines used in such casea. Plenty of eidrsi 
should be taken, and late hours and much atudv avodoL 
If it ariaea from plothora, be most be blooded, and live 
low ; should hysteria produce it, antispasmodics, axk 
as valerian, ammonia, asaafioelidav and opiun om; bi 
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But, unfortumtely, we can often refer sleep-walking 
o no coirplaint whatever. In this case, all that can 
»e done is to carry the individual as safely as possible 
hroagh the paroxysm, and prevent him from injury by 
he means we have mentioned. In many iosunces, 
he tflfeciion will wear spontaneously away : in others, 
t will continue in spite of eveiy veinedy. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



SLIBP-TALKINO. 



This closely resembles somnaiAuHsm, snd proceeds 
rom similar causes. In somnambulism, those parts of 
he brain which are awake call the muscles of the 
itnbs into activity ; while, in sleep-talking, it is the 
nuscles necessary for the production of speech which 
re animated by the waking cerebral origans. During 
leep, the organ of langwige may be active, either sin- 
gly or in combination with other parts of the brsin ; and 
if this activity sleep-talking is tne result.* If, while 
ve dream that we are conversing with some one, the 
Tgan of language is in such a high atate of activity as 

rouse the muscles of speech, we are sure to talk. It 
iften happena, however, that the cerebral parts, thooeh 
ufficiently active to make us dream that we are speak- 
Qg, are not excited so much as to make us sctually 
peak. We only auppose wo are carrying on a conver- 
ation, while, in reality, we are completely silent. To 
Toduoe sleep-talking, therefore, the brain, in some of 
te functions, must be so much awake as lo put into 
ction the voluntary muscles by which speech is pro- 
uced. 

The conversation in this state, is of such subjects as 
*ur thoughts are most immediately occupied with ; and 
\» consistency or incongruity depends u{X)n that of the 
revailing ideas — ^being sometimes perfectly rstionsl and 
ohcrent ; at other times, full of absurdity. The voice 

1 seldom the same as in the waking state. This I 
/ould impute to the organs of hearing being mostly 
.ormant, and consequently unable to guide the mod'i* 
itions of sound. The same fact is observsble in very 
leaf persons, whose speech is usually hsrsh, unvaricjl. 
nd monotonous. Sometimes the faculties are so fsr 
wake, that we can mans^e to converse with the indi- 
idual, and extract from him the most hidden secrets of 
is soul : circumstances have thus been ascerUtned 
rhich would otherwise have remained in perpetual ob- 
curity. By a little address in this way, a gentleman 
itely detected the infidelity of his wife from some ex- 
ressions which escaped her while asleep, and succeed- 
d in finding out thst she had a meeting arranged with 
er paramour for the following day. Lord Byron de- 
cribes a similar scene in his * Parisina :* 

* And Hugo if gone to his limelv bed, 

To covet there another's bride ; » 

But she roust lay her conscious head 
A husbaud*s trusting heart beside. 

« Among the insane, the orgin Ju« mentioned Is occasionally 
Kclted to such a decree that evrn, in the wakinv sints, the t«s- 
em, however drs'rews, is tiierslly wnoMeie refrsin from speak- 
»^. Mr. W. A. F. Browne has reponetl twocasrs of this ns< 
ire in ihc 3Tih No. of the Phrenoloficsl Journsl. The first is 
tHt of a woman In the hoepitsi of * Ls Sslpetn^re* io Paris. 
Whenever she encounters the physirlsn or other of the attend- 
nts, she bursts forth into an address which is delivered with 
icrrdible rspklky and vehemence, and Is generallj an sbusfve 
r ironies I declsmstion sgalnst the trrannv, cruelty, and injua. 
re IO which she is expnaed. fifths niidat of her harang uee, 
owever, she introduces frequent and enrnest parenthetical de- 
Iflrattons * thai she does not mean whst she sayn ; thst thnusl^ 
he vnws vengesnce and showers imprerations on her medicsl 
urruliint. she loves him, snd feels ^aieAil for his kindness and 
>rbearanca ; and that, ihouah anxious to evince her gmtitude 
nd obetlienc'- by silence, she is constrained by sn invisible 
pencT to spe.<k J In the other case, the indlviihisl speaks con- 
tnntly ; * sleep itself does not yielil sn intermiMsion ; snd there 
I etmnff reamn tn believe that a part, at leawl of his waking 
raiifms' is delivered erihrr without the cognizance of the other 
owsrs» or wi^ut coitectousness on the part uf the speaker.' 



Bui ft'VeiM in her sleep she aeedis. 
And red her <:h*ek with troubled drei 
And snilfera sAe in Aer ttnreif 

A name ehe dare not breathe by day* 
And clasps her lord unto her breast 

Which pants for one away.' 

From what haa been said of tomnambolismt tbe 
reader will be prepsred for phenomena equally cnrioos 
as regards aleep-talking. Persons have been known, 
for instance, who delivered sennons snd prayers during 
aleep ; among others, Dr Hsycock, Professor of Medi- 
cine in Oxford. He would give out a text in his sleep, 
and deliver a good sermon upon it ; nor could all the 
pinching and pulling of his fnends prevent nmi. * One 
of the most remarkable cases of speaking during sleep,* 
observes a writer in Fraxer's Magaxine, * is that of an 
American'lady, now (we believe) alive, who preached 
during her sleep, performing regularly every part of the 
Prea^terian service, from the pealni to the blessing. 
This lady was the dauffhter of respectable and even 
wealthy parents ; she fell into bad health, and, under its 
influence, she distoibed and annoyed her family by her 
nocturnal eloquence. Her unhappy paranta, though at 
first surprised, and perhaps flattered by the exhibition 
in their family of so extraordinary a gift, were at last 
convinced that it waa the result of disease ; and, in the 
expectation that their daughter might derive benefit 
from change of scene, aa well aa from medical akiU, 
they made a tour with her of aome length, and visited 
New York and some of the other great cities of the 
Union. We know individusis who have heard h«r 
preach during the night in steamboats ; and it waa coa- 
ternary, at tea parties in New York, (at the houses of 
medical practitioners,) to put the Isdy to bed in a roam 
adjacent to the drawing-room, in order that the dille- 
tanti might witness so extraordinary a phenomenon. 
We have been told by ear-witnesses, that ner sermono, 
though they had the appearance of connected discourses, 
consisted chiefly of texts of scripture strung together. 
It is strongly impressed unon our memory, that soma 
of her sermons were published in Ameridk.* 

In the Edinburvh Journal of science, a lady who was 
stibject to spectral illusions, is described aa being sub- 
ject to talk m her sleep with great fluency, to repeat 
great portions of poetry, especially when unwoU, and 
even to cap verses for half an hour at a time, never 
failing to quote lines beginning with the final letter of 
the preceding till her mem3ry was exhausted. 

Dr Dyce, in the Edinburgh Philosophical Transae- 

tiona, relates the case of Maria C , who, during one 

paroxysm of somnambulism, recollected what Hook 
place in a preceding one, without having any such re- 
collection during the interval of wakefulness. One of 
the occasions in which this young woman manifested 
the power in question, was of a very melancholy nature. 
Her fellow-servant, a female of abandoned character« 
having found out that, on awaking, she entirely foigoC 
every thing which occurred during the fit, introduced 
by stealth into the house, a young man of her acqusin* 
tance, and obtained for him an opportunity of treating 
Maria in the most brutsl and trescherous manner. The 
wretches succeeded in their object by stopping her 
mouth with the bed-clothes, by which and other meana, 
they overcame the vigorous resistance she wss enabled 
to make to their villany, even in her somnolent state. 
On awaking she had no consciousness whatever of the 
outrage ; but some days afterwards, having fallen into 
the same state, it recurred to her memory, and she re- 
lated to her mother all the revolting particulars. The 
stste of mind in this ease was perfectly analagous to 
that which is said to occur in the magnetic aleep ; but 
the particular stste of the brain which induces such 
conditions will, I believe, ever remain a mystery.* 

• A case. In some respcrts similar, waa published in the Med- 
IrnI Rennsitory. bv Dr Miirhell. who recptveil the particulars of 
iifVomVfalnr Elliroi, Profr*«or of Mnihemaiics in liie Uniu4 
States MUtiary Academy at West PoiuL The aubject was t 
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The following rtngobr ewe of tlfecp-ulkiiig, com* 
bmcd with fOAoainbauMni wiH prove imenstiDg to the 
leader: — 

* A Terr tngenioof eivl ekgunt yoong lady, with light 
eyee tod iMtr, ahoot the age of aerenteeo, in other re- 
epecta well, waa auddenly aeized with this verj wonder- 
ral malady. The diaeaae began with violent convul- 
aiona of almoat erery maacle of her body, with great, 
bat Tain efTorta to «omit, and the meet violent hiccongha 
that can be conceived : theae were ancceedad in about 
an hour with a fixed apaam ; in which, one hand waa 
applied to her bead, and the other to aupport it : in 
aoout half an hour theae ceaaed, and the reverie began 
fiiddeoly, and waa at firat manifeat by the lode of her 
evea and countenance, which aeemed to expreaa atten- 
tion. Then ahe converaed aloud with imaginary per- 
aona, with her eyea open, and could not, for about an 
hour, he brought lo attend to the atimulua of external 
objecta by any kind of violence which it waa poaaible 
to uae : theae a^mptoma returned in thia order eveiy 
day for Ave or«ix weeka. 

* Theae converaatibna were quite conaiatent, and we 
eould underatand what ahe auppoaed • her imaginary 
companiona to anawer, bj the continuation of her part 
of the diacourae. Sometimea ahe waa angry, at other 
timea ahowed much wit and vivacitv, but waa moat 
frequently inclined to melancholy. In theae reveriea, 
ahe aometimea aung over aome muaic with accuracy, 
and repeated whole paaaagea from the English poeta. 
In repealing aome linea from Mr PopeV works, she had 
forgot one word, and began again, endeavouring to re- 
collect it ; when ahe came to the forgotten word, it 
waa ahouted aloud in her ears, and thia repeatedly, to 
no purpose ; but by many triala ahe at length regained 
it heraelf. 

* Thoae parozyama were terminated with the appear- 
ance of incxpreasiblo surprise and groat fear, from which 
ahe waa some minutes in recovering herself, calling on 
her siatcr with groat agitation, and very frequently un- 
derwent a repetition of convulsions, apparently from 
the pain of fmt. 

* After having thua returned for about an hour a-day, 
for two or throe weeka, the reveries seemed to become 
leaa complote, and aome of the circumatancea varied, 
ao that ahe could walk about the room in them, with- 
out running againat any of the furniture ; though these 
motiona were at firat very unsteady and tottering. And 
afterwarda, ahe once, drank a diahof tea, and the whole 
apparatua of the tea-table waa aet before her, and ex- 

younff lady, ofa food eonsiltiMlon, «xc«nent capacity, and wtll 
aducatttd. * H«r memory was capacioua and well Mored with a 
copious atock of Ideas. Unexpfctedlj, and without any fore, 
warning, aha Isll Into a prolbund slerp. which continued several 
houra beyond the ordinary term. On wakln«. ahe waa diecov. 
arsil 10 have loac every trah of acquired knowledge. Her mem- 
ory wa« tabuta nua- all veatlfce, both of worda and things 
Were obUteraiMl and fone. It waa Ihund necesaary for her to 
laam every thlnjr acain. She even acquired, by new effonm the 
anofspeliinf, readlnc* writing, and calculating, and gradually 
became acquatnte<l wuh the peraont and objecte around, like a 
being fi>r the flret time brought htto the world. In theae cxer- 
deea ahe made eonaiderabie proficiency. But after a few months 
another (It of somnolency invaded her. On loueing from h, aha 
fbund heracir reetnred to the atate she waa in bcrore the 0r« pa- 
Rtxyam ; but was whollr Ignorant of every event and occurrence 
UMt hail befkllen her aftrrwarde. The former condition of her 
axislaiice ahe now celle the Old State, and the latter the New 
Slate ; and ahe is as unctmscious of her double character as two 
dUtlnci fiereone are €*f their respeaive nattiree. For example. 
In her oM state, ahe noseeeees all the origtoal knowledce ; in 
bar new state, only what ahe acquired aioce. If a lady or sen- 
tlaman be Intrmtuced to her In the oM state, and vtct 9rrao,(and 
as of another manrrs) to know them satisfactorily, 'she miirt 
Isara them in both ttatee. In the old sute, she posse— es fine 
IKMvera of penmanship, while in the new, aho wrtees a poor, 
awk waid hand, having not bad tinte or SMMins to become espeit. 
Durinjr four yean ami upwaris. she baa had perk^tical trsjtai- 
Mone fnvm one of thrw Mai^ to the ether. The aheratinn* are 
always conasquam upon a lone and so«nd sleep. Bnch the lady | 
and ber family are now cauable of condurtlnc tbe affair withniic ! 
taabarrassoMnt By simply knowinc whether she U in the oM 
new «ate. they rrjculate (be iniMtmirae and tovacvi tbeaa-i 
accordingly «• 



aoapiaoB thst a medkaDe w» pc s; 
ii ; and once aeemed to ameU ml a tobcsoae, alart m 
in flower in bar chamber, and tldibented iU-.\l*:;^ 
breaking it for the ateoa, aayiog, * It would mau t\ 
aiater ao charmii^y aogiy.* At aDocher time, z v^ 
melancholy momenta, alw heaid the faelL and tbr: u^ 
ing off one of her ahoea as abeeaft upon tiie bed,-! r^ 
the color black,' aaya ahe ; *& little wider iUis\ 
biiger, and even thia naigfat make me a cofia ^ 
it ia evident the was not aenaible at this tunc, isf siH 
than formerly, of aeeing or bearing' any per«i i^^ 
her ; indeed, when great light waa thrown upoa y> -j 
opening the ahuttera of the window ; she Bteifi m 
melancholv : and when I have forci'hly held ber 'arid 
or coveretl her eyea, she appeared to grow im:a%' j 
and would aay, she could not tell what to do. is: a 
could neither see nor move. In all theae circuai5a?TJ 
her pulse continued unaffected, as in heahh. Art >«4 
the paroxyam waa over, she could never lecoDecr i ci 
gle idea of what had passed.** 

Equally extraordinary is the following iofta^rtil 
combined aleep-ialking and somnamhuKsm : 

* A remarkable instance of this afiectton ocrs}?^3 
a lad named George David, aixteea' years aodirJ 
old, in the aervice of Mr Hewsori, butdier, of Bts,» 
Road, Lambeth. At about twenty mimites tfier is 
pVlock, the lad bent forward in bis chair, sim) i^d 
hia forehead on hia hands, and in ten minutes r*-^! 
up, went for his whip, put on his one spur, and H 
thence to the stable ; not finding his own ssddle r 'l 
proper place, he returned to the honse and a$ke<d k^ 
aemg aaked what he wanted with it, be rephed. '.e:\ 
hia rounda. He returned lo the stable, got os i 
horse without the saddle, and was procecdino^ to In'i 
the stable: it waa with much difficulty and forrf ".I 
Mr Hewson, junior, assisted by the other lad, coc 2 - 
move him from the horse ; his strength was ?rea\ » I 
it waa with difficulty he was brought in dooi^ ^'i 
Hewson, senior, coming home at mis time ffr', '1 
Mr Benjamin Ridge, an eminent practitioner, in Br^.** 
Road, who stood by him for a quarter of an boor.^n « 
which time the lad considered himself as stopped rr^ 
turnpike-gate, and took si.Tpence oat of his pock?: t 
be changed ; and holding out hia hand for the rsi^-^- 
the aixpcnce waa returned to him. He imicwJ-'' 
obaerved, * None of your nonaense — that is tbr *Ji 
pence again ; give me my change ;' when two pc"? 
halfpenny waa given to him, he counted it o«er. r.' 
aaid, * None of your gammon ; that is not right ; I vr: 
a penny more;' making the thrne pence hs%^*' 
which waa hia proper change. He then stid''^*'^^ 
me my caator, (meaning his nat.) which slang urs at 
had been in the habit oif using, and then hegui ts «&: 
and spur to get hia horae on. Hia pulse at tks ts-' 
was 130, full and hard; no change of countrnTf 
could be obaerved, nor any spaamodie aflectioo of ts? 
muaclea, the eyea remaining close the whole^'of the ' ^ 
Hia coat waa takan off his arm, shirt sleeves tatkai 
and Mr Ridge bled him to 32 ounces ; no iittntxr 
had taken place in him during the first part of the '^ 
the blood waa flowing ; at about 34 ounces, tbe V'^ 
began t^ decreaae ; and when the full qoantitr am 
above had been taken, it was at 80 — a alight pr«> 
tion on the forehead. During the lime of bleedisc^ 
Hewaofl related a circumsunce of a Mr Hanu. <?:* 
cian, in Holbom, whose son, some years since, vi^'' 
out on the parapet of the house in hia sleep Tbe j^^ 
joined the conversation, aad observed, * He lived a: "** 
comer of Brownlow-Street.* After the arm «v ^ 
up, he unlaced one boot, and aaid he wooid {|o to be-i 
in three minuiea from this time, he awoke, |;st of 13^ 
asked what waa the matter, (having then been ore ^i 
in the trance,) not bavini; the aligbteat recoQecura ii 
any thing that had passed^ and woodeied at bis ara *•- 
iag tied op, and at the Mood. dcr. A atfoiy spenni 
• Oarvifi^ ' Zk««aoiaia.> 
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>dicine was then administered : he ^vent to )jed, slept 
!ll, and the next day appeared perfectly wclK except- 
^ debility from the bleeding, and operation of the 
^dicine, and has no recollection whatever of what had 
cen place. None of his family or himself were ever 
ected in this way before.'* 

Sleep-talking is generally such a trivial affection as 
t to require any treatment whatever. In every case 
e ditfCBtive organs must be attended to, and, if dis- 
dcrcd, put to rights by suitable medicines. And 
ould the affection proceed, or be supposed to proceed 
Hn hypochondria, hysteria, or the prevalence of any 
rong menul emotion, these states must be treated 
cording to general principles. When it arises from 
iosyncrasy, and becomes habitual, I believe that no 
eants which can be adopted will be of much avail. As, 
the case of somnambulism, it very frequently hap- 
!ns that the affection, after continuing for a long time, 
id bafiiing every species of treatment, disappears 
tontmneously. 



CHAPTER IX. 



SLEKPLIfSNIBt. 



Sleep takes place as soon as the sensorial' power 
lat keeps the brain awake is expended, which, under 
smmon circumstances, occurs at our ordinary hour of 
oing to rest, or even sooner, if any sophorific cause 
jfBciently strong should chance to operate. But the 
l>ove power may be increased by various means, as in 
ises of physical sufiering, or excited imagination, and, 
onsequently, is not expended at the usual time. In 
lis case, the person remains awake, and continues so 
11 the period of its expenditure, which may not happen 
>r several hours after be lies down, or even not at all, 
uring the whole of that ni^ht. Now, whatever in- 
reases the sensorial power, whether it be balls, con- 
erts, grief, joy, or bodily pain, is prejudicial to rrpose. 
)y them theimind is exalted to a pitch of unnatural 
ction, from which it is necessary it should descend 
lefore it can roll into the calm channel of sleep. 

Whatever stimulates the eiternal senses, however 
lightly, may prevent sleep. Thus, the ticking of a 
:lock has this effect with very sensitive people ; snd a 
;Biid)e burning in the chamber is attended with the 
lame result. Even when the eyes arc shut this may 
ake place, for the eye-lids are sufHcientty transparent 
o transmit a sense of li^ht to the retina. For the 
lamc reason, the light of day peering in at the window 
nay awake us from or prevent slumber. It is said that 
Napoleon could never sleep if ex]X>sed to the influence 
>f liiiht, although, in other circumstances, slumber ap- 
peared at his bidding with surprising readiness. 

A constitutional restlessness is sometimes brouj^t 
on by hsbitually neglecting to solicit sleep when we lie 
down, by which means the brain is brougnt into such a 
state of*^ irritability, that we can hardly sleep at all. 
Chronic wakefulness, originating from any mental or 
bodily affection, sometimes degenerates into a habit, in 
which the sufferer will remain for weeks, raonth.i, or 
even years, if authors are to be believed, awake. In 
the disease called deliriurn tremens, wakefulness is a 
constant symptom, and frequently continues for many 
successive days and nights. It is also an attendant 
upon all disorders accompaified by acute suffering, es- 
pecially when the brain is affected, as in phrenitis, or 
fever. Maniacs, from the excited state of their sen- 
fioriiim, are remarkably subject to want of sleep ; and 
this symptom is often so obstinate as to resist the most 
powerful remedies we can venture to prescribe. 

Certain stimulating agents, such as tea or coffee, 
Cakeii shortly before going to bed, have often the effect 

* * Lancet,' vol l 



of preventing sleep. I would impute this to their ini* 
tative properties, which, by supplying the brain with 
fresh sensorial power, enable it to cany on uninterrapt- 
edlv all its functions longer than it would otherwise ao, 
and consequently prevent it from relapsing into slum- 
ber at the usual period. 

Any uneasy bodily feeling has the same effect — both 
preventing the accession of sleep, and arousing us from 
it when it has fairiy taken place. Thus, while moderate 
fatigue provoke slumber, excessive fatigue, owm^ to 
the pain and irritation it necessarily occasions, dnves 
it away. Sickness, cold, heat, pregnancy, the ordinaxj 
calls of nature, a disagreeable bed, the want of an ac- 
customed supper, too neavy a supper, or uneasiness of 
any kind, have the same result. Cold is most apt to 
induce sleeplessness, when partial, especially if it b« 
confined to the feet ; for when general and sufiicientif 
intense, it has the opposite effect, and give rise to 
drowsiness. Certain diseases, such as hemicrania, tie 
dolourcux, iic.t have actually kept the person awake 
for three successive months ; and all painful affectione 
prevent sleep more or less. But the most violent tor- 
tures cannot altogether banish, however much thiej 
may retard it. Sooner or later the fatigue, which a 
want of it occasions, prevails, and slumber ultimately 
ensues. 

Sleeplessness is sometimes produced by a sense of 
burning heat in the soles of the feet and palms of tho 
hands, to which certain individuals are subject some 
time after lying down. This seems to proceed from a 
want of perspiration in these parts ; owing generally 
to impaired digestion. 

Mental emotions, of every description, are unfavor- 
able to repose. If a man, as soon as he lays his head 
upon a pillow, can banish thinking, he is morally cer- 
tain to fall asleep. There are many individuals so con 
stituted, that they can do this without effort, and the 
consequence is, they are excellent sleepers. It is very 
different with those whose minds are oppressed by care, 
or over stimulated by excessive study. The sorrowful 
man, above all others, has the most need of sleep ; but, 
far from shedding its benignant influence over him, it 
flies away, and leaves him to the communionship of hit 
own sad thoughts : 

* His bI umbers— if he slumber— are not sleep, 
But a continuance of enduring tbnught.' 

It is the same with tho man of vivid imaginauon. 
His fancy, instead of being subdued by the spell of 
sleep, becomes more active than ever. Thoughts in a 
thousand fantastic forms — ^myriads of waking dreame— 
pass through his mind, whose excessive activity spume 
at .repose, and mocks all his endeavors to reduce it to 
quiescence. Great joy will often scare away sleep for 
many nishts ; but, in this respect, it is far inferior to 

Sief, a fixed attack of which has been known to keep 
e sufferer awake for several months. Those who 
meditate much, seldom sleep well in the early part of 
the night : they lie awake, for perhaps two or three 
hours, after going to bed, and do not fall into slumber 
till towards morning. Persons of this description often 
lie long, snd are reputed lazy by early risers, although, ^ 
it is probable, they actually sleep less than these early 
risers themselves. Long continued study is highly pre- 
judicial to repose. Boerhaave mentions that, on one 
occasion, owing to this circumstance, he did not close 
his eyes for six weeks. 

Nothing is so hurtful both to the mind and body u 
want of sleep. Deprived of the necessary portion, the 
person gets wan, emaciated and listless, and very soon 
falls into bad health ; the spirit becomes entirely broken, 
and the fire of even the most ardent dispositions if 

Smenched. Nor is this law peculiar to the human race, 
or it operates with similar power upon the lower ani- 
mals, and deprives them of much of their natural 
ferocity. An illustration of this fact is afforded in tho 
taming of wild elephants. These animals, whea fir^ 
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eaugfaf, are ■tadioasly preTented from alecning; in 
eoofeqadnce of which, thej become, in m. lew dajt, 
eompantively mild and hannleae. RetUewneM, when 
long protracted, may terminate in delirium, or confirm- 
ed insanity ; and in many diaeaaea, it ia the moat obati- 
nate aymptom we ha^o to atmggle againat. By it 
alone, all the existing bad ayroptoma are aggravaied ; 
and as soon as we can aucceed m overcoming it, every 
thing dtsagreeable and dangeroaa frequently wean 
iway, and the person is restored to healtL 

In restlessness, both the perspiration and urinary ae- 
cretiona are uanally moch increased ; there is also an ac- 
cession of heat in the aystem, and a general feverish 
tendency, unless the want of aleep ahould proceed from 
cold. 

With regard to the treatment of aleepleasness, a very 
lew words will suffice : in fact, upon thia head little 
more can be said, than a recommendation to obviate the 
causes from whence it proceeds, and it will naturally 
diaappear. I may mention, however, that when there 
is no apecific disease, either of body or mind, to which 
the want of aleep can be imputed, the person should 
keep himself in aa cheerful a mood as possible — should 
rise early, if his strength permits it, and take auch ex- 
ercise aa to fatigue himself moderately ; and if all these 
meana fail, that he ought to make use of opium. In 
•11 cases of restlessness, indeed, this medicine must be 
had recourse to, if the affection resists every other 
remedy, and continues so long ss to endanger health. 
Those preparations of opium, the acetate and muriate 
of morphia, have latterly been a good deal used, and 
with excellent effect, for the same purpose. When 
neither opium nor its prepantiona agreea with the con- 
stitution, it becomea neceasary to employ other narco- 
tics, especially hyosciamus or hop. A pillow of hops 
aomotimea aucceeds in inducing sleep when other 
meana fail. Such was the case with his late majesty, 
George III., who, by this contrivance, was relieved 
from the protracted wakefulness under which ho labour- 
ed for so long a time. In giving medicines to produce 
sleep, great attention must be paid to the diseaae which 
occasions the restlessness ; for, in phrenitis, high fever, 
and some other disorders, it would be most injurious to 
adminiater anodynes of any kind. In such cases, as 
the restlessness is merely a symptom of the general 
diaease, its removal will depend upon that of the latter. 
When, however, the acute symptoms liave been over- 
come, and nothing but chronic wakefulness, the result 
of debility, remains behind, it then becomes neceasary 
to have recourae to opium, or auch other remedies as 
may be considered applicable to the particular case. 
Studious men ought to avoid late reading ; and, on go- 
ing to bod, endeavour to abatract their minds from all 
intrusive ideaa. They ahould try to circumscribe their 
thoughts within the narrowest possible circle, and pre- 
vent them from becoming rambling or excursive. I 
have oflen coaxed myaeif asleep by mtenially repeating 
half a dozen of times, any well known rhyme. While 
doing ao, the ideaa must be strictly directed to this par- 
ticular theme, and prevented from wandering; for 
sometimes, during the process of repetition, the mind 
^ takea a atrange turn, and performa two offices at the 
' tame time, l^ing directed to the rhyme on the one 
band, and to something else on the other ; and it will 
be found that the hold it haa of the former, is often- 
times much weaker than of the latter. The great ae- 
cret is, by a atrong effort of the will to compel the 
mind to depart from the favourite train of thought into 
which it has run, and addreas itself solely to the inter- 
nal repetition of what is substituted in its place. If thia 
m persevered in, it will generally be found to aucceod ; 
and I would recommend all those who aro prevented 
from sleeping, in consequence of too active a flow of 
tiy the experiment. Aa haa been already re- 
* e more the mind ia made to turn upon a sin- 
too, the more closely it is made to approach 
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to the Btate of sleep, whk^ i 
impreasions. People ahonkl 
atdy after atndyinff hard, as the 
that state of excitement wiiicfa 
The mind ought previoasly to be 
Tersation, music, or anj 
thought. 

In some ^caees of 
by the person getting op, and walkzag 
about the room. It is not 
principle this acts, but it is 
sleep sometimes follows, where 
solicited in vain. It is cnstomaij 
read themselves into slumber, bat dax^^rc:? * 
have arisen from this halnt, in cooaeqaeore <rt 
ed candle aetting fire to the bed caxt^jia^ A a 
more effectual way is to get anocber perscr: *j r&t. i 
which case, sleep will very generalljr tak^ p^vc. -«^ 
cially if the subject in question is not ooe oc ^ | 
terest, or resd in a dxj moootoooos iBsn::^r '~- { 
aleepleasness proceeds from the hmf of £:)e *^. . 
the perwn should' lie very lightly csrremi &*.: i 
air circulate freely through nia rooca. A cv: ■.! 
taken ahortly before going to bed, or apv^-^ -:{ 
body with cold water, will often ensure a coaL-^ .j 
ni^*s rest in the hot season of the jeer. V.^ 
arises from heat in the soles or 
should be bathed with cold vinegiar 
lyinff down, and, if necessary, occaaaonally aftcrrjd 
till uie heal a^)atea, which uaualljr occurs in tvo^y- it'j 
hours. Atieaiion most also be paid to the stsa«r 1:^1 
bowels. 

An easy mind, a good digestion, and pfenty « ex- 
cise in the open ahr, are the grand coodocives te »>.-. 
aleep ; — and, accordingly, everf man whose rt-^f* 1 
indifferent, should endeavour to make theoi ils u^: .- 
soon as possible. When sleeplessness becou^e^ b^ ~ 
al, the utmost care ought to be taken to oveiromr '. 
habit, by the removal of every thing that has a ita^ 
to cherish it. 



CHAPTER Z. 



DBOWSINStt. 



Drowsiness is symptomatic of apoplexy and a 

Other diseases, but sometimes it exists as an kboreiiL: 
affection. There are persons who have a dtspootr 
to sleep on every occasion. They do ao at all 'a'v^ 
and in all places. They sleep after dinner ; thf f ^.^' 
in the theatre ; they aleep in church. It ia the ar^-i 
them in what situation they may be placed : sle«p n'^ 
great end of their existence---their oceapatio;>-t^t' 
aole employment. Mor(>heus is the deity it vb^ir 
shrine they worship — the only god whose infiuencf<^*'' 
them ia omnipotent. Let them be placed in almost i£t 
circumstancea, and their constitutional failing preT*iU 
It falls upon them in the nudst of mirth ; it assu^tly.^ 
when travelling. Let them sail, or ride, or sit, or 1' 
or walk, sleep overtakes them — ^binds their facuitt* ' 
torpor ; and makes them dead to all that is pvsg; 
around. Such are our dull, heavy-headed. dr»«^ 
mortals, those sons and daughters of phIegRH->^" 
passions aa inert as a* Dutch fog, and intellects »s^^- 
giah aa the movementa of the hippopotamus or tbe .x- 
viathan. No class of society is so insufferable ^s '^ 
There is a torpor and obtuseness about their fxvif^ 
which render them dead to every impression. 'H*' 
have eyes and ears, yet they neither see nor hear. «^ 
the most exhilarating scenes may be passii^r be^ 
them without once attracting their notice, ft is ^ 
uncommon for persons of this stamp to fall asleep <* 
midst of a party to which they have been mrited i Hi 
Mackenzie, in one of hia papers, ^eaka of an ^ob/A 
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ler having done «o alongside of a young lady, who 
playing on the harp for his amuseitlent. The cause 
lis constitutional disposition to doze upon every oc- 
on, seems to he a certain want of activity in the 
n, the result of which is, that the individual is sin* 
iriy void of fire, energy, and passion. He is of a 
tgfnatic temperament, ffenerally a great eater, and 
r destitute of imagination Such are the general 
racteristics of those who are predisposed to drowsi- 
s : the cases where such a state coexists with intel- 
tial energy are few in number. 
)oerhaave speaks of an eccentric physician who took 
ito his head that sleep was the natural state of man, 
accordingly slept eighteen hours out of the twenty- 
r — till he died of apoplexy, a disease which is ai- 
fA apt to be produced by excessive sleep, 
leases of constitutional drowsiness are in a sreat 
asure without remedy, for the soporific tendency 
ings from some natural defect, which no medicinal 
ans can overcome. 

Bqually impossible of cure is the affection whan it 
m:s, as it very often does, from old age. Even long 
ore this period of life, as at the age of fifty or sixty, 
>plo very often get into somnolent habits, and are 
ttty sure to fall asleep if they attempt to read, or 
E^n if they place themselves in an easy chair before 
i fire. I know of no cure for this indolent propen- 
y, unless indeed the habits arise, as it sometimes 
es, from corpulency, in which case it is more man- 
eable, in so far as its cause is occasionally capable 
being removed. 

Drowsiness sometimes proceeds from a fulness of 
3od in the head, or a disordered state of the digestive 
gans. When it originates from the former cause, it 
comes necessary to nave recourse to general or local 
DoH -letting. The person, likewise, should use, from 
ne to time, mild laxatives, live temperately, and Uke 
mndance of exercise. Medicines of a similar kind 
e necessary when the affection arises from the state 
' the stomach and bowels : so soon as these organs 
"c restored to health, the symptomatic drowsiness will 
itu rally disappear. 

Persons who feel the disposition to drowsiness gain- 
ig upon them, should strug^gle vigorously against it ; 
»r when once" the habit is fairly established, its eradi- 
ation is very difficult. Exercise of body and mind, 
irly rising and the cold bath, are amang the best 
leans for wis purpose. 



CHAPTER XI. 



PBOTBAOTID SLKBP. 



I have already mentioned a few instances of indiii- 
iuals remaining for days or weeks in a state of pro- 
bund sleep. The nature of this extraordinary affection 
n in a great measure, unknown ; it arises, in most 
:ases« without any obvious cause, generaHy resists 
)very method that can be adopted for removing it, and 
hsappears of its own accord. 

The case of Mary Lyall, related in the 8th vo- 
ume of the * Transactions of tbe Royal Society of 
Edinburgh,* is one of the most remarkable instances 
>f excessive somnolency on record. This woman 
fell asleep on the morning of the 27th of June, and 
continued in that state till the evening of the 30th 
of the same month, when she awoke, and remained 
in her usual way till the 1st of July, when she again 
fell asleep, and continued so till the the 8th of 
August. She was bled, blistered, immersed in the 
hot and cold bath, and stimulated in almost every 
possible way, without having any consciousness of 
what was goinsfon. For the first seven davs she con- 
tinued motionless, and exhibited no inclination to eat. 
At the end of this time she began to move her loft 



I hand; and, by pointing to her mouth, signified a wish 
for food. She took readily what was given to her ; 
still she discovered no symptoms of hearing, and mads 
no other kind of bodily movement than of her left 
hand. Her right hand and ann, particularly, appeared 
co.mpletely dead, and bereft of feeling'; and even when 
pricked with a pin, so as to draw blood, never shrunk 
m the least deffree. At the same time, she instantly 
drew back her lef^ arm whenever it was touched by tlio 
point of the pin. She continued to take food when- 
ever it was oofered to her. For the first two weeks, 
her pulse ffenerally stood at 50, during the third and 
fourth week, about 60 ; and on the day l)efore her re- 
covery, at 70 or 72. Her breathing was soft and al- 
most imperceptible, but during the night-time she oc- 
casionally drew it more strongly, like a person who bat 
first fallen asleep. She evinced no symptom of hear- 
, ing, till about four days before her recovery. On being 
interrogated, after this event, upon her extraordinary 
state, she mentioned that ahe had no knowledge of any 
thing that had happened — that she had never been con- 
scious of either having needed or received food, or of 
having been blistered ; and expressed much surprise on 
finding her head shaved. She had merely the idea of 
having passed a long night in sleep. 

The caae of Elizabeth Perkins is also remarkable. 
In the year 1788, she fell into a profound slumber, from 
which nothing could arouse her, and remained in this 
state for between eleven and twelve days, when she 
awoke of her own accord, to the great joy of her rels- 
tives. and wonder of the neighbourhood. On recover- 
in?, she went about her usual business ; but this was 
omy for a short period, for in a weok after she relapsed 
again into a sleep which lasted some days. She con- 
tinued, with occasional intervals of wakefulness, in i 
dozing state for several months, when she expired. 

There was lately at Kirkheaton a remarkable in- 
stance of excessive sleep. A poor paralytic, twenty 
years of age, was seldom, for the period of twelve 
months, awake more than three hours in the twenty- 
four. On one occasion, he slept for three weeks ; he 
took not a particle of either food or drink ; nothing 
could rouse him, even for a moment ; yet his sleep ap- 
peared to be calm and natural. 

The case of Elizabeth Armitage of Woodhouse, near 
Leeds, may also be mentioned. The age of this pe^ 
son was sixty-nine years. She had been for several 
months in a decline, during which she had taken veiy 
little sustenance, when she fell into a state of lethargic 
stupor, on the morning of the 1st of July, 1S27, in which 
condition she remained, without uttering one word, rs- 
ceivinff any food, or showing any signs of life, except 
breathing, which was at times almost imperceptible, la 
this state she continued for eight daya, when she ex- 
pired without a groan. 

Excessively protracted sleep may ensue from the in- 
judicious use of narcotics. A very striking instance of 
this kind occurred on 17th February, 1816, near Lym- 
ington. In consequence of a complaint with which a 
child had been painfully afflicted for some time previ- 
ous, its mother gave it an anodyne, (probably lauda- 
num,) for the purpose of procuring it rest. The con- 
sequence vni, that it fell into a profound sleep, which 
continued for three weeks, in this case, in addition to 
an excessive dose, the child must have possessed soma 
constitutional idiosyncrasy, which favoured the opera- 
tion of the medicine in a very powerful manner. 

One of the most extraordinary instances of excessiys 
sleep, is that of the lady of Nisraes, published in 1777, 
in the * Memoirs of the Royal A.cademy of Sciences at 
Berlin/ Her attacks of sleep took place periodically, 
at sunrise and about noon. The first continued till 
within a short time of the accession of the second, and 
the second till between seven and ei^ht in the oveoing 
— when she awoke, and continued so till the next sun* 
rise. The most extraordinary fact connected with thift 
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cate is, that the first attack commenced always at day^ 
break, whatever might be the season of the year, and 
the other always immediately after twelve o'clock. 
During the brief interval of wakefulness which ensued 
shortly before nodn, she took a little broth, which she 
had only time to do, when the second attack returned 
upon hor, and kept her asleep till the evening. Her 
sleep was remarkably profound, and had all the charac- 
ters of complete insensibility, with the exception of a 
feeble respiration, and a weak but regular movement of 
the pulse. The most singular fact connected with her 
remains to be mentionea. When the disorder had 
lasted six months, and then ceased, she had an interval 
of perfect health for the same Icnsth of time. When 
it lasted oneyear, the sabsequent mterval was of equal 
duration. Tne aflfectiun at last wore gradually away ; 
and she lived, entirely free of it, for many years after. 
She died in the eighty-first year of her age, of dropsy, 
a complaint which liad no connexion with ner preceuing 
disorder. 

There are a eood many varieties in the phenomena 
of protracted sTeep. In some cases, the individual re- 
mams for many days without eating or drinking ; in 
others, the necessity for these natural wants arouses 
him for a short time from his slumber, which time he 
employs in satisfying hunger and thirst, and then in- 
fltently gets into nis usual state of lethargy. The lat- 
ter kind of somnolency is sometimes feigned by impos- 
tors for the purpos»e of extorting charity ; on this ac- 
count, when sn instance of the kind occurs, it should 
be narrowly looked into, to see that there is no decep- 
tion. 

The power possessed by the body of subsisting for 
such a length of time in protractf-d sleep, is most re- 
markable, and bears some analog to the abstinence of 
the polar bear in the winter seastm. It is to be ob- 
servrd, however, that during slumber, life can be sup- 
ported by a much smaller portion of food than when we 
are awake, in consequence of the diminished expendi- 
ture of the vital energy which takes place in the former 
state. 

All that can be done for the cure of protracted som- 
nolency, ia to attempt to rouse the person by the use of 
stimuli, such as blistering, pinching, the warm or cold 
bath, the application of sternutatories to the nose, &c. 
Blooding should be had recourse to, if we suspect 
any apopletic tendency to exist. Every means must 
be employed to get nourishment introduced into the 
stomach ; for this purpose, if the sleeper cannot 
swallow, nutritious fluids should be forced, from time 
to time, into this organ by means of Jukes* pump, 
which answers the purpose of filling as well as evacu- 
ating it. 
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BLSIP PBON COLD. 



This kind of sleep is so peculiar, that it requires to be 
considered separately. The power of cold in occasion- 
ing slumber, is not confined to man, but pervades a 
Tery extensive class of animals. The hybernation, or 
winter torpitude of the brown and Polar bear, results 
from this cause. Those animals continue asleep for 
months ; and do not awake from their apathy till re- 
vived by the genial temperature of spring. The same 
is the case with the hedgehog, the badger, the squirrel, 
and several species of the mouse and rat tribes, such as 
tile dormouse and marmot : aa also with the land tor- 
toise, the frog, and almost all the individuals of the 
lixard, insect? and serpent tribes. Fishes are often 
fetind imbedded in the ice, and though in a atate of 
^ent desth, become at once lively and animated on 
exposed to heat '* The fish frozen** says Cap- 



tain Franklin, ' as fast as they were taken ooi fdi 
nets, and in a short time became a solid mass of s^i ci 
by a blow or two of the hatchet were easily sf^.i c^ 
when the intestines might be removed in one h^ ] 
in this completely frozen state, they were ihavr. \ 
fore the fire, they recovered their animation.' >>| 
sometimes remain for aeveral weeks in a stale c .i 
pitudo, buried beneath wreaths of «dow. S»2..?| 
are occasionally in the same state, being foau! 'r| 
and insensible in the hollows of trees, and isiMFj: u 
ruins of old houses during the winter season ; b^ >.\ 
birds this more rarely happens, owing, probibly, 'Jr 4 
temperature of their blood being higher tbu *^i \ 
other animals, and thereby better enabling tbes s i 
sist the cold. Almost all insects sleep in winier 7 j 
is particularly the case with the crysalis, sod i :\ 

gruDs as cannot, at that season, procure their food !i 
ybemating animals, it is impossible to met c^ 
peculiarity of structure which disposes thera ts ^'ti 
nate. and enables life to be susuined during ti:^: ?^ 
riod. So far the subject is involved m deep otsc'^ 
ty. According to Dr Edwards, the tempersL:^ i 
such animal sinks considerably during sleep, ftcs 
summer. 

Want of moisture produces torpor in some ao-^aw 
This ia the case with the garden snail, which rer.i^ j 
a little water is thrown on it. Sosib, indeed, b*^ 
revived after bemg dried for fifWen years. .^Ir flssKS^ 
has restored the vibris tritici (a species of worm; *. -1 
perfect torpitude and apparent death for five yi«r< d 
eight months by merely soaking it in waier. t-'i 
furetUaria anos^obea^ a small microscopic aiiiirai ci 
be killed and revived a dozen times by diytaj i' *^ 
then applying moisture. According to SpJa^'i'' 
animalculi have been recovered by moisture a;:-' i| 
torpor of twenty-seven years. Laijer animi'? i" 
thrown into the same state from want of moistun. S.-.i 
according to Humboldt, is the case with ihf tl'xr-''' 
snd boa constrictor during the dry season in the iai- 
of Venezuela, and with the cenienes toloseus,* ipf'-^ 
of hedge hog found in Madagascar ; so thai dnraei> j 
well as cold, produces hybernation, if, in such a c» 
we may use tnat term. 

The power of intense cold in producing sleep, if vtr 
great in the human subject, ana nothing in the *'&'>: 
season is more common than to find people lying ^•^ 
in fields and on the high highways from such & caai 
An , over]:y)wering drowsiness steala upon ibctn, H 
if they yieM to its influence death is almost vf- 
Uble. This is the particularly the case in sw* 
storms, in which, it is often impossible to get a ^» ^ 
shelter. 

This state of torpor, with the exception yt^?'^ 
catalepay, is the most perfect sleep that can he :xi,"^ 
ed : it approaches almost to death in its apparent use 
hilation of the animal functions. Digestion is K •* 
end, and the accretions and excretions susptn'''^^ 
nothing seems to go on but circulation, respimw «-| 
absorption. The two former are extremely Ian?;*' 
but the latter tolerably vigorous, if we may jod?? '^ 
the quantity of fat which the animal loses durr-i' < 
torpid sUte. The bear, for example, on goiogJ-*! 
wintry rest, is remarkably corpulent; on awakir.2r- 
it, quite emaciated ; in which state, inspired ^'^ 
pangs of hunger, it sallies forthwith rcdoabW- 
upon its prey. Life is sustained by the abwrpt^^'- 
this fat, which for months series the animal as pn • 
sion. Such emaciation, however, is not common to^- 
hybemating animals, some of whom lose little or co-- 
ineby their winter torpitude. ^ 

Hybernation may be prevented. Thoa the p»J 
bear in the menagerie at Paris never hybsmated; «* 

♦ The ejtiremely lan.suld, or almoat toapviMlfd rtue"'^^^ 
iwo fnncil >ns, ia demmitrHieil by ihe fact, iltal »n «nimi • • 
Mate of bybeniaiion may be placed for an hour in* j*''' « 
drugen wiihoui tiufferinc death. 
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e marmot and hedgehog hvbernation is prevented 
e animals be kept in a nigher temperature. It is 
a curious fact, that an animal, if exposed to a more 
ise cold, while hybernating, is awaked from its 
kTgy. exposing a hybernatmg animal to light has 

in many cases the same effect 
3nie writers, and Bufibn among the rest, deny that 
k a state of torpor as we have here described, can bo 
ed upon as sleep. This is a question into which 

not necessary at present to enter. AH I contend 
La, that the state of the mind ia precisely the same 
) as in the ordinary sleep — that, m both cases, the' 
ins of the senses and oi voUtion are equally inert ; 
that though the condition of the secretive and cir- 
iting systems are different, so many circumstances 
nevertheless identical, that we become justified in 
sideTtng the one in a work which professes to treat 
;he other. 

n Captain Cook's first voyage, a memorable instance 
given of the power of mtense cold in producing 
!p. It occurred in the island of Terra del Fuego. 
Solander, Mr Banks, and several other gentlemen 
. ascended the mountains of that cold region, for the 
pose of botanizing and exploring the country. * Dr 
ander, who had more than once crossed the moun- 
ts which divide Sweden from Norway, well knew 
t extreme cold, especially when joined with fatigue, 
iduccs a torpor ana sleepinesss that are almost irre- 
tible. He, therefore, conjured the company to keep 
>ving whatever pain it might cost them, and whatever 
ief they might be promised by an inclination to rest. 
Vhoever sits down,' said he, * will sleep ; and 
loevcr sleeps, will wake no more,* Thus at once 
monished and alarmed, they set forward ; but while 
2y were siill upon the naked rock, and before they 
d got among the bushes, the cold became suddenly 
intense as to produce the effects that had been most 
eaded. Dr Solander himself was the first who felt 
e inclination, against which he had warned others, 
esistible ; and insisted upon being suffered to lie 
>wn. Mr Banks entreated and remonstrated in vain ; 
)wn he lay upon tbe ground, although it was covered 
ith snow, and it was with great difficulty that his 
lend kept him from sleeping. Richmond, also, one 
r the black servants, began to linger, having suffered 
om the cold in the same manner as the Doctor. Mr 
•anks, therefore, sent five of the company, among 
'horn was Buchan, forward, to get a fire ready at the 
rat convenient place they could find; and himself, 
riih four others remained with the Doctor and Rich- 
lond. whom, partly by persuasion and entreaty, and 
artly by force, they brought on ; but when they had got 
bioogh the greatest part of the birch and swamp, they 
oth declared they could go no farther. Mr Banks 
gain bad recourse to entreaty and expostulation, but 
hey produced no effect. When Richmond was told 
hat, if he did not go on, he would in a short time be 
rozen to death, he answered, that he desired nothing 
>ut to lie down and die. The Doctor did not so ex- 
>iicitly renounce his life ; he said he was willing to go 
>n, but that he must first take some sleep, though he 
ud before told the company, to sleep was to perish. 
Mr Banks and the rest found it impossible to carry 
thnm ; and there being no remedy, they were both sui- 
fcred to sit down, being partly supported by the bashes ; 
and in a few minutes they fell mto a profound sleep. 
Sooti after, some of the people who had been sent for- 
ward, returned, with the welcome news thst a fire was 
kindled about a quarter of a mile farther on the way. 
Mr Banks then endeavored to awake Dr Solander. and 
happily succeeded. But though he had not slept five 
minutes, he had almost lost the use of his limbs, and 
the muscles were so shrunk, that the shoes fell from his 
feet : he consented to go forward with such assistance 
as could be given him, but no attempts to relieve poor 

Richmond were soccessful 



It is hardly necessary to say any thing about the treat- 
ment of such cases. If a person is found in a state of 
torpor from cold, common sense points out the neces- 
sity of bringing him within the mfluence of warmth. 
When, however, the limbs, dec, are frost*bitten, heat 
must be very cautiously applied, lest reaction, ensuing 
in such debilitated parts, might induce gangrene. Brisk 
friction with a cold towel, or even with snow, as is 
the custom in Russia, should, in the first instance, be 
had recourse to. When by this means the circulation 
is restored, and motion and feeling communicated to 
the parts, the heat may bo gradually increased, and ths 

{>erson wrapped in blankets, and allowed some stimu- 
us internally, such as a little negus, or spirits and 
water. This practice should be adopted from the very 
first, when the parts are not frost-bitten; but when 
such ia the case, the stimulating system requires to be 
used with great caution, and we most proceed carefbUy, 
proportionmg the stimulus to the particular circumstance 
of the case. 

If a person ia unfortunate enough to be overtaken 
in a snow storm, and has no immediate prospect 0f 
extrication, he should, if the cold is very great, and 
the snow deep, sink his body as much as possible in 
the latter, leaving only room for respiration. By this 
plan, the heat of the body is much better preserved 
than when exposed to the mfluence of the atmosphere, 
and life has a greater chance of being saved ; for the 
temperature of the snow is not lower than that of the 
surrounding air, while its power of absorbing caloric is 
much less. It is on this principle that sheep live for 
such a length of time enveloped in snow wreaths, 
while, had they been openly exposed, for a much less 
period, to a similar degree of cold, death would inevi- 
tably have ensued. 

One of the best 'methods to prevent the limbs from 
being frost-bitten in intensely cold weather, is to keep 
them continually in motion. Such was the method re- 
commended by Xenophon to the Greek troops, in the 
memorable * retreat ot the ten thousand,* conducted br 
that distinguished soldier and historian 



CHAPTER Xm 

TBANOK. 

There is some analogy between suspended animation 
and sleep. It is not so striking, however, as to require 
any thing like a lengthened discussion of the formefi 
which I shall only consider in so far as the resemblance 
holds ffood between it and sleep. I have already spo- 
ken of that suspension of the mind, and of some of the 
vital functions, which occurs in consequence of intense 
cold ; but there are other varieties, not less singular hi 
their nature. The principal of these are, fainting, apo- 
plexy, haiuring, suffocation, drowning and especially, 
trance. When complete fainting takes place, it has 
many of the characters of death — the countenance be- 
ing pail, moist, and chmmy ; the body cold ; the re- 
spiration extremely feeble ; the pulsation of the heart 
apparently at an end ; while the mind is in a state of 
utter abeyance. It is in the latter respect only that the 
resemblance exists between syncope and sleep ; in 
every other they are widely different. The same rule 
holds with regard to apoplexy, in which a total insensi- 
bility, even to the strongest stimuli, takes place, accom- 
panied also with mental torpor. In recoverable cases 
of drowning, hanging, and suffocation, a similar analogy 
prevails, only in a much feebler degree ; the faculties 
of the mind being for the time suspended, and the ac- 
tual existence of the vital spark only proved by the sub- 
sequent restoration of the individual to consciousness 
and feeling. 

The most singular species, however, of suspended 
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animation is that denominated catalepay, or trance. 
No affection, to which the animal frame ia subject, is 
more remarkable than this. During its continuance, 
the whole body is cold, rigid, and indexible ; the coun- 
tenance without color ; the eyes fixed and motionless ; 
while breaihmg and the pulsation of the heart are, to all 
•ppearance, at an end. The mental powers, also, are 
generally suspended, and participate m the universal 
torpor which pervades the frame. In this extraordi- 
nary condition, the person may remain for several days, 
having all, or yearly all, the characteristics of death 
impressed upon him. Such was the case with the 
celebrated Lady Russe I, who only escaped premature 
interment by the afTcctionate prudence of h(?r husband ; 
and other well authenticated mstances of similar preser- 
vation from burying alive, have been recorded 

The nature of this peculiar species of suspended ani- 
mation, seems to bo totally unknown ; for there is 
such an apparent extinction of every faculty essential 
to life, th.it it is inconceivable how existence should go 
on during the continuance of the fit. There can be no 
doubt, however, that the suspension of the heart and 
lungs is more apparent than real. It is quite certain 
that the functions of these organs must continue, so as 
10 sustain life although in so feeble a manner as not to 
come under the cognizance of our senses. The respi- 
ration, in particular, is exceedingly slight ; for a mirror, 
held to the mouth of the individual, receives no tarnish 
whatever from his breath. One fact aeems ceitain, 
that the functions of the nervous system are wholly 
aaspendcd, with the exception of such a faint portion 
of energy, as to keep up the circulatory and respiratory 
phenomena : consciousness, in a great majority of cases, 
IS abolished ; and there is nothing wanting to indicate 
the unquestionable presence of death, but that decom- 
position of the body which invariably follows this state, 
and which never attends the presence of vitality. 

The remoie causes of trance are hidden in much ob- 
scurity ; and, generally, we ate unable to trace the af- 
fection to any external circumstance. It has been 
known to follow a fit of terror. Sometimes it ensues 
after hysteria, epilepsy, or other spasmodic diseases, 
and is occasionally an accompaniment of menorrhagia 
and intestinal worms. Nervous and hypochondriac 
patients are the most subject to its attacks ; but some- 
times it occurs when there is no disposition of the kind, 
and when Vhe person is in a state of the most seeming 
good health. 

* A ^irl named Shorigny, about twenty-five years 
old, residing at Paris, had been for two years past tiub- 
ject to hysteria. On the twenty-eighth day after she 
was first attacked, the physician who came to visit her 
was informed that she had died during the night, which 
much surprised him, as when he had left her the night 
before, she was better than usual. He went to see 
her, in order to convince himself of the fact ; and, on 
raisinff the cloth with which she was covered, he per- 
ceived that though her face was very pale, and her lips 
discoloured, her features were not otherwise in the 
least altered. Her mouth was open, her eyes shut, and 
the pupils very much dilated ; the light of the candle 
made no impression on them. There was no sensible 
heat in her body ; but it was not cold and flabby like 
corpses in general. The physician returned the next 
day, determined on seeing tier again before she was bu- 
ried ; and, finding that she had not become cold, he gave 
orders that the coffin should not be soldered down until 
putrefaction had commenced. He continued to ob- 
aerve her during five days, and at the end of that peri- 
od, a sliffht movement was observed in the cloth which 
covered her. In two hours, it was found that the arm 
had contracted itself ; she began to move ; and it was 
clear that it had only been an apparent death. The 
•yea soon after were seen opened, the senses returned, 
and the girl began graduallv to recover. This is an 
iKtooidinaiy, but incontestible fact : the girl is still 



alive, and a great many persons who saw her wHf i 
was in the state of apathy described, are ready tc set 
the doubts of any one who will take the tiouhk '^ ! 



»♦ 



quire, 

The case which follows is from the CtmtciA G— 
and is not less curious : — 

* On the western suburbs of Canton, a pen»r j-iTJ 
Le, bought as a slave- woman a girl named L: . i 
At the age of twenty-one, he sold her to fr? a c J 
bine to a man named Wong. She had lived » : j 
three years. About six months ago she be<-»?2f 
^consequence of a large imposthume on her s^t^e. . j 
the 25th of the present moon died. She wa? y*- r 
a coffin, the lid of which remained onfasicncii. >> 'i 
for her parents to come and see the corpse, lj J 
might be satisfied she died a natural death. ■' i 
28th, while carrying the remains to be intfir^c I 
north side of Canton, a noise or voice was be^.-: ] 
ceeding from the coffin ; and, on remoTinu ibe rr| 
ing, it was found the woman had come to hk K-i 
She had been supposed dead for three days.* 

The case of Colonel Townsend, how^'Trr, arJ 
more extraordinary than either of the above m^su < 
This gentleman possessed the remarkable Uc | 
throwing himself into a trance at pleasure. Tt i 
ceased, apparently, to throb at his bidding, n^: 
seemed at an enid, his whole frame assomed l- 
chill and rigidity, of death ; while his face berasu 
ourless and shrunk, and his eye fixed, gU^:. 

Shastly : even his mind ceased to nuanifest it^!' 
uring the trance it was utterly devoid of cor- 
ness as his body of animation. In this state la ' 
remain for hours, when these singular phoDon.t -i 
away, and he returned to his usual condition. ** 
cal annals furnish no parallel to this extraordi^&r 
Considered whether in a physiological or met .: - 
point of view, it is equally astonishing and iori;! 
A variety of stories are related of people bat . 
circumstances revealed to them in a trance, of ' 
they were ignorant when awake : most of UkP&- 
have their origin in fiction, although there i5 r-^ " 
why they may not be occasionally true ; as tbt I 
instead of being in tontor. as is very genenlly th'-* -ti 
may exist in a state analogous to that of dreani..': •' 
may thus, as in a common dream, have long iV/.j 
events impressed upon it. 

The following case exhibits a very aingub; :r.<'-1 



J 



in which the usual characteristic — a suspension 
mental faculties — was wanting. It seems to hi?' 
a most complete instance of suspended volicio*". v'" 
the mind was active, while the body refused to c>- 
impulses, and continued in a state of apparrnt iK« 

* A young lady, an attendant on the Princess — 
after having been confined to her bed, for a greit '■• 
of time, with a violent nervous disorder, was at '-.* 
all appearance, deprived of life. Her lipa werr 
pale, her face resembled the countenance of a d^:. 
son, and the body grew cold. 

* She was removed from the room in which s!^ ' 
was laid in a coffin, and the day of her funeral but 
The day arrived, and, according to the cusUNn i< 
country, funeral songs and hymns were sung br£ *» 
door. Just as the people were about to nail es '^v 
of the coffin, a kind of perspiration was obbcrvrd ': <\ 
pear on the surface of her body. It grew grea'.e: ' | 
moment ; and at last a kind of convulsive moi.o: '{ 
observed in the hands and feet of the corpse • | 
minutes after, during which time ireHh signs ot* r 1 
ing life appeared, she at once opened her eve$ lu I 
tered a most pitiable shriek. Physicians wen r- ^\ 
procured, ana in the course of a few days she wi'''^ 
siderably restored, and is probably alive at this da^ 

* The description which she gave of her sifiti^a^ 
extremely remarkable, and forms a curious andtii^ 
tic addition to psychology. 

* Mentor. 
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said it seemed to her, as if in a drenni, that she 

lly dead ; yet she was perfectly conscious of all 

opened around her in tnis dreadful state. She 

ly heard her friends spcakin? and lamenting her 

It the side of her comn. She felt them pml on 

id-clothes, and lay her in it. This feeling pro- 

% mental anxiety, which is indescribable. She 

1 cry, but her soul wa.^ without power, and could 

on her body. She had the contra<^ctory fcel- 

if she were in her body, and yet not in it, at one 

e same time. It was equally impossible for her 

tch out her arm, or to open her eyes, or to cry, 

<;h she continually endeavored to do so. The 

il anguish of her mind was, however, at its ut- 

leight when the funeral hymns began to be sung, 

hen the lid of the coffin was ahotit to be nailed 

The thought that she was to be buried alive, was 

le that gave activity to her soul, and caused it to 

je on her corporeal frame.'* 

3 following is different from either of the forego- 

I have given it on account of its singularity, al- 

h It does not altogether come under uie denomi- 

1 of trance. 

corae Grokatzhi, a Polish soldier, deserted from 
giment in the harvest of the year 1677. He was 
vered, a few days afler. drinking and making merry 
'ommon aif»-house. The moment he was appre- 
3d, he waa so much terrified, that he gave a loud 
k, and was immediately deprived of the power of 
*.h. When brought to a court martial, it was im- 
ble to make him articulate a word ; nay, he then 
me as immovable as a statue, and appeared not to 
>nscious of any thing that was going forward. In 
irison, to which he was conducted, he neither ate 
irank. The officers and priests at first threatened 
and afterwards endeavored to soothe and calm 
but all their eflTorts were in vain. He remained 
-elcss and immovable. His irons were struck oflf, 
he was taken out of the prison, but ho did nut 
e. Twenty days and nights were passed in this 
, during which he took no kind of nourishment : 
ben gradually sunk and died.^t 
t would be out of place to enter here into a detail of 
medical management of theftrst mentioned varie- 
of suspended anhnation, such as drowning, stran- 
ation, &c., dec. ; and with regard to the treatment of 
ice, properly so called, a very few words will suffice. 
.{ we have reason to suppose that we know the cause 
the affection, that, of course, must be removed when- 
)r practicable. We must then employ stimuli to 
•use the [jerson from his torpor, such as friction, the 
)lication of sternutatories aixl volatile agents to the 
strils, and electricity. The latter remedy is likely to 
>ve a very powerful one, and should always be had 
course to when other means fail. I should think the 
um bath might be advantageously employed. ' When 
en these remedies do not succeed, wo must trust to 
ne. So long as the body does not run into decay, 
ter a case of suspended animation arising without any 
»iy obvious cause, interment should not take place; 
r it is possible that life may exist, although, for the 
me being, there is every appearance of its utter ex- 
nction. By neglecting this rule, a person may be in- 
srred alive ; nor can there be a doubt that such dread- 
li mistakes have occasionally been committed, espe- 
»ally iu France, where it is customary to inter the body 
wenty-four hours after death. Decomposition is the 
•nly infallible mark that existence is at an end, and that 
he grave has triumphed. 

CHAfTTER XIV. 

▼OLUNTABY WAKING DBIAMS. 

The young and the imaginative are those who in- 

• • PsyehoIodrRj M.irizlne.* vol. w. pan Ifi pnee 13 
I BuDeiiM, • MMUt aepUHiritn.* lib. 1. isc. ivj!. cap. C 



dulgo most frequently in waking dreams. The scenes 
which life presents do not come up to the desires of 
the heart ; and the pencil of fancy is accordingly cm- 
ployed in depicting others more in harmony with its 
own designs. Away into the gloomy back-ground goes 
reality with its stem and forbidding hues, and forward, 
in colours more dazzling than those of the rainbow, 
start the bright and airy phantoms of imagination. 
' How often,* observes Dr Good,* * waking to the roar 
of the midnight tempest, while dull and gluttonous in- 
dolence snores in happy forgp.tfulness, does the ima- 
gination of those who are thus divinely gifted mount 
the dizzy chariot of the whirlwind, and picture evils 
that have no real existence ; now figuring to herself 
some neat and thrifly cottage where virtue delights to 
reside, she sees it swept away in a moment by the tor- 
rent, aad despoiled of the little harvest just gathered 
in ; now following the lone traveller in !«omc narrow 
and venturous pathway, over the edge of the Alpine 
precipices, where a single slip is instant destruction, 
she tracks him alone by fitful flashes of lish'.ning ; and 
at length, struck by the flash, she beholds him tumbling 
headlong from rock to rock, to the bottom of the dread 
abyss, the victim of a double death. Or nossibly she 
takes her stand on the jutting foreland of^ some bold 
terrific coast, and eyes the foiindenng vessel straight 
below ; she mixes with the spent and despairing crew ; 
she dives into the cabin, and singles out, perhaps from 
the rest, some lovely maid, who, in all the bloom of re- 
covered beauty, is voyaging back to her. native land 
from the healing airs of a foreign climate, in thought 
iust bounding over the scenes of her youth, or panting 
in the warm embraces of a falhefs arms.* Such are 
waking dreams ; and there are few who, at some happy 
moment or other, have not yielded to their influence. 
Often under the burning clime of India, or upon the 
lonely banks of the Mississippi, has the stranger let 
loose the reins of his imagination, calling up before him 
the mountains of bis own beloved country, his native 
streams, and rocks, and valleys, so vividly, that he was 
transported back into the midst of them, and lived over 
again the days of his youth. Or the w&king dream 
may assume a more selfish character. If tne individual 
pines after wealth, his mind may be filled with visions 
of future opulence. If he is young and unmarried, he 
may conjure up the form of a lovely female, may place 
her in a beautiful cottage by the banks of some roman- 
tic stream, may love her with unfathomable affection, 
and become the fondest and most happy of husbands. 
The more completely a person i$ left to solitude, the 
more likely is his imagination to indulge in such fan- 
cies. We seldom build castles iu the air in the midst 
of bustle, or when we have any thing else to think of. 
Waking ^f^ams are the luxuries of an otherwise un- 
employed mind — the aristocratic indulgences of the in- 
tellect. As people get older and more coversant with 
life in all its diversified features, they are little inclined 
to indulge in such visions. They 6urvey events with 
the eye of severe trut'ii, amuse themselves with no im- 
practicable notions of fancied happiness, and are in- 
clined to take a gloomy, rather tnan a flattering, view 
of the future. With youthful and poetical minds, how- 
ever, the case is widely diflerent. Much of that por- 
tion of their existence, not devoted to occupation, ia a 
constant dream. They lull themselves into temporary 
happiness with scenes which thev know only to exist 
in tlieir own imagination ; hut which are nevertheless 
so beautiful, and so much in harmony with every thing 
their souls desire, that thev fondly clasp at the illusion, 
and submit themselves unhesitatingly to its spelL 

These curious states of mind may occur at any time ; 
but the (nost common periods of their accession are 
shortly after lying down, and shortly before getting up. 
Men, especially young men, of vivid, sanguine, imagine 
tive temperaments, have dreams of this kind almQel 
• Bf^ok of Mature, vol. iil p. 48S. 
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CTery morning and night Instead of sabnutting to the 
iccptre of sleep, ihey amuse themselves with creating 
a tnousand visionary scenes. Though broad awake, 
their judgment does not exercise the slightestesway, 
and fancy is allowed to become lord of the ascendant. 



other words, the biain, in a certain state, pattnns 
temal bodies ; and any cause which induces lb: 9xi 
gives rise to a like perception, indepeodcuth ef t 
usual cause — the piesence of external bodies trt-^ 
selves. Hie chief of theac internal causes i« ri& 



fact, merely waking dreams — at least their authors 
were under the hallucination of such dreams while com- 
posing. Milton's mind, during the composition of 
Paradise Lost, must have existed chiefly in the state of 
a sublime waking dream ; so must Raphaers, while 
painting the Sistine Chapel ; and, Thorwaldson*s, while 
designing the triumphs of Alexander. In waking 
dreams, whatever emotion prevails has a character of 
exsggeration, at least in reference to the existing con- 
dition of the individual. He sees every thing through 
the serene atmosphere of imagination, and imbues the 
most trite circumstances with poetical colouring. The 
aspect, in short, which things assume, bears a strong 
resemblance to that impressed upon them by ordinary 
dreams, and differs chiefly in this, that, though verging 
continually on the limits of extravagance, they seldom 
transcend possibility. 



CHAPTER XV. 



SPBCTBAL ILLUSIONS. 



PoeU are notorious castle-builders, and poems are, in [ mation of the brain : and when the organs of titf sr 

ceptive faculties are so excited — put into a mu sr 
lar to that which follows actual impressions imm t^ 
out — ^the result is s serieji of false images arm:'\ 
which are often so vivid as to be mistaken for hiilm 
During sleep, the perceptive organs seem to l^ >- 
liarly susceptible of such excitement In drrenLr;. i.- 
instance, the external world, is inwardly rpprrxsei" 
our minds with all the force of reality : we spc^i c 
hear as if we were in communication with actra] ft •'• 
encea. Spectral illuaions are phenomena stncdT \^ 
gous ; indeed, they are literally nothix^ else tbs > 
voluntary waking dreams. 

In addition to the occasiooal caoae of excitecfrc 
the perceptive organs above alluded to, there is utfZsL 
the exiatence of which ia proved by nnnerocs ^rx 
though its mode of action is somewhat obscore. I v 
lude to a large development of the organ of W-^ir 
Individuals with such a development are both snoc-'- 
inclined to believe in the supematurality of gbo»*4. a 

Eeculiarly liable to be visited by them. Thif orrr . 
irge in the head of Earl Grey, and he is isd t:? ^ 
haunted by the apparition of a bloody head. I^<^ 
mentions, that in the head of Dr Jang SttlliDf. n 
saw visions, the organ was very largely derelopeif J 
gentlcmsn who moves in the best society in Pva.ai 
asked Gall to examine his head. The doctor's 6n<: '^ 
mark was, * You sometimes see visions, and beiie^ ' 
apparitions. * The gentleman started from this in s£ar <- 
ment, and said that he had frequent visions : bet rrr 
till that moment had he spoken on the subject t&r 
human being, through fear of being set dowm t^ •'' 
aurdly credulous. How s laige development of 1^ ^ 
der produces the necessary excitement of the pettf ?."*- 
organs is unknown, but the fact seems indispfit^bl' 

In former times, individuals who behekl visicw. ^ 
stead of ascribing them to a disordered 9We^ ^ 
brain, referred them to outward impressions, and ^' » 
false conviction of the presence of sapematural b^r 
Hence the universal belief in ghosu which i& -^ 
periods prevailed, even among the learned, and ^ 
which the illiterate are not yet entirely exemf 

We read in history of people being attended ^ ^ 
miliar spirits ; such was the case with Socnte x t^ 
cient, and with the poet Tasso, in modem times ty* 
familiar spirits were mere spectral illusions. 'A:c 
saccio, near Naples,* says Mr Hoole. in bis sccor- > 
the illustrious author of the Jerusalem DeliTerpd.'Mz'' 
so had an opportuuity of examining the sin|nil^ ^^ 
of Tasso*8 melancholy, and often disputed bin: '^ 
cernin^ ^familiar spirit which he pretended coct*^ 
with him : Manso endeavoured in vain to pcrraa^ ' 
friend that the whdle was the illusion of t ^^'^ 
imagination ; but the latter was strenoous in w^'* 
ing the reality of what he asserted, and to coo^'^ 
Manso, desired him to be present at one of tbe ibi^^' 
rious conversations. Manso had the compliini^'' 
meet him the next day, and while they were f^^ 
in discourse, on a sudden he observed that Ta.^^'' 
his eyes fixed on a window, and remained in i ici' ' 
immovable ; he called him by his name, but m^ 
no answer ; at last Tasso cried out, • Ther« i* " 



Of the various faculties with which man is endowed, 
those which bring him into communication with the 
material world, constitute an important class. The or- 
gans of these faculties — ^termea perceptive — are situ- 
ated in the middle and lower parts of the forehead. 
Their function is to perceive and remember the exist- 
ence, phenomena, qnalitics, and relations of external 
objects. IiidividMality takes cognizance of the exist- 
ence of material bodies ; Eventuality, of their motions 
or actions ; Form^ of their shape ; ^ize, of their mag- 
nitude and proportions ; Weight, of the resistsnce which 
they oflfer to a moving or restraining power ; CoUmr- 
ingy of their colours ; and Locality^ of their relative 
position. Time and Number perceive and remember 
duration and numbers ; Language takes cognizance of 
artificial signs of feeling and thought ; and Order de- 
lights in regularity and arrangement. In ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the mode of action of these organs is this. 
If any object — a horse for example — be placed before 
ut, the rays of light reflected from its surface to our 
eye, form a picture of the animal upon the retina or 
back part of^ that organ. This picture gives rise to 
what, for want of more precise language, is called an 
impression, which is conveyed by the optic nerve to 
the cerebral organs already mentioned ; and by them, 
in reality, the horse is perceived. The eve and optic 
nerve, it will be observed, do no more than transmit 
the impression from without, so as to produce that state 
of the m^mal organs which is accompanied by what is 
termed perception or sensation, when the horse is 
withdrawn, the impression still remains, to a certain 
extent, in the brain ; and though the animal is not ac- 
tually perceived, we still remember its appearance, and 
can almost imagine that it is before us. This faint 
•emi-perception is called an idea^ and differs from sen- 
sation only in being less vivid. The brain is more 
highly excited when it perceives a sensation, than when 



an idea only is present ; because, in the former CBse,,4 ^^^^^^ spirit that is come to converse with me 

there is applied, through the medium of the senses, a 

stimulus from without, which, in the latter case, is not 

present. If, howevrr, the brain be brought by internal 

causes to a degree of excitement, which, in general, is 

the result only of external impressions, ideas not less 

vivid than sensations ensue; and the individual has the 

piousness as if an impression were trans- 

> an actual object through the senses. In 



and you will be convinced of all I have said.' 

Manso heard him with surprise ; he look^.^<i<*' 
nothing excrpt the sunbeams darting through ^ ^" 
dow ; he cast his eyes all over the room, Iwt ^ ' 
perceive nothing ; and was just going to iA *^^ 
pretended spirit was, when he beard Tasso spnl*" 
great earnestness, sometimes putting questiow"'-^ 
spirit, sometimes giving answers * delivering tlK'»^ 
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sDch a pleasing manner, and in such elevated ex- 
jssionSf that he listened with admiration, and had not 
i least inclination to interrupt him. At last the uncom- 
)n conversation ended with the departure of the spirit, 

appeared by Tasso*s own woras, who, turning to 
mso, asked him if his doubts were removed. Manso 
18 more amazed than ever ; he scarce knew what to. 
nk of his friend *s situation, and waived any farther 
nversation on the subject.* 

The visions df angels, and the communications from 
ove, ^ith which religious enthusiasts are often im- 
^ssed, arise from the operation of spectral illusions, 
key see forms and hear sounds which have no exist- 
tre ; and, believing in the reality of such impressions, 
nsider themselves highly favored by the almighty, 
lese feelings prevailed very much during the perse- 
tions in Scotland. Nothing was more common than 
' the Covenanter by the lonely hill side to have what 

supposed a special message from God, and even to 
s the angel who brought it, standing before him, and 
couraging him to stcailfastness in his reli^ous prin- 
)les. Much of the crazy fanaticism exhibited by the 
K:iples of Campbell and Irving, undoubtedly arises 
•m a similar cause ; and it is probable that both of 
sse individuals see visions and hear supernatural 
ices, as well as many of their infatuated followera. 
Various causes may so excite the brain as to produce 
pse pbantasmata, such as great mental oistress, 
teplessness, nervoas irritation, religious excitement, 
rer, epilepsy, opium, delirium tremens, excess^e 
idy, and dyspepsia. I have known them to anse 
thout thi apparent concurrence of any mental or 
dily distemper. I say apparent^ for it is very evident 
sre must be some functional derangement, however 
Jch it may he hidden from observation. An ingeni- 
s fnend has related to me a case of this kind which 
currvd in his own person. One morning, while ly- 
y in bed broad awake, and, as he supposed, in perfect 
alth, the wall opposite to him appeared to open at its 
ictnn with the ceiling, and out of the aperture came 
httle uncouth, outlandish figure, which descended 
»m the roof, squatted upon his breast, grinned at him 
iliciously, and seemed as if pinching and pummelling 
I sides. This illusion continued for some time, ana 
th a timorous subject might have been attended with 
d consequences ; but he referred it at once to some 
(ordered state of the stomach under which he imagined 

must have lalK>red at the lime, althongh he had no 
ect consciousness of any such derangement of this 
^n. The same gentleman has related to me the 
Be of one of his fnends whjch attracted much notice 
the time it happened, from the melancholy circum- 
mce that attended it. It is an equally marked in- 
ince of hallucination arising without the individual 
ing conscious of any physical cause by which it 
C^ht be occasioned. It is as follows : — 
Mr H. was one day walking along the street, appar- 
tly in perfect health, when he saw, or sutiposea he 
w his acquaintance, Mr C, walking before mm. He 
llc-d aloud to the latter, who, however, did not seem 

hear him, but continued moving on. Mr H. then 
ickened his pace for the purpose of overtaking him ; 
3 other increased his also, as if to keep ahead of tiis 
rsuer, and proceeded at such a rate that Mr H. found 

impossible to mske up to him. This continued for 
njc time, till, on Mr C. coming to a gate he opened 

p-ssscd in, and slammed it violently in Mr H.'s face, 
unfounded st such treatment, the latter instantly 
enr^d the gate, looked down the long lane into which 

led, and, to his astonishment, no one was visible, 
etermincd to unravel the mystery, he went to Mr C.'s 
tuse; and what was his surprise when he learned 
at he was confined to his bed, and had been so for 
veral days. A week or two afterwards, these gentle- 
en chanced to meet in the house of a common friend, 
ben Mi H. mentioned the circumstance, and told Mr 



C. jocularly that he bad seen his wrot/A, and that, aa % 
natural consequence, he would soon be a dead man* 
The person addressed Laughed heartily, as did the reel 
of the. company, but the result turned out to be no 
laughins matter ; for, in a very few days, Mi C. was 
attackea with putrid aore throat, and died ; and wiUun 
a very short period of his death Mr H. was also in the 
grave. 

Some of the most vivid instances of spectral illnsioD 
are those induced by opium. Several of the * English 
Opium-Eater's' visions were doubtless of this nature. 
Dr Abercrombio relates a striking instance of the kind 
which occurred to the late Dr Gregory. * He had gone 
to the north country by sea to visit a lady, a near re- 
lation, in whom he felt deeply interested, and who was 
in an advanced state of consumption. In returning 
from the visit, be had taken a moderate dose of lauda- 
num, with the view of preventing sea-sickness, and 
was lying on a couch in the cabin, when the figure of 
the lady speared before him in so distinct a manner , 
that her actual presence could not have been more vivid. 
He was quite awake, and fully sensible that it was a 
phantasm produced by the opiate, alonff with his intenae 
mental feeling ; but he waa unable by any effort to 
banish the vision.** Indeed, any thing on which the 
mind dwells excessively, may by exciting the perceptive 
organs, give rise to spectral illusions. It is to this cir- 
cumstance that the bereaved husband sees the image 
of a departed wife, to whom he was fondly attached--- 
that the murderer is haunted by the apparition of his 
victim — and that the Uving with whom we are familiar, 
seem to be presented before our eyes, although at » 
distance from us. Dr ConoUy relates the case of a 
gentleman, who, when in danger of being wrecked 
near the Eddystone lighthouse, saw the images of hie 
whole family. 

These illusive appearance sometimes occur during 
convalescence from diseases. In the summer of 1832, 
a gentleman in Glasgow, of dissipated habits, was 
seized with cholera, from which he recovered. His re* 
covery waa unattended with any thing particular, ex* 
cept the presence of a pbantasmata — consisting of hu- 
man figures about three feet high, neatly dressed in 
pea-green jackets, and knee-breeches of the same coIot. 
Being a person of a superior mind, and knowing the 
cause of the illusions, they gave him no alarm, although 
he was very often haunted by them. As be advanced 
in strength the phantoms appeared less frequently, and 
diminished in size, till at last they were not taller than 
hia finger. One night, while seated alone, a multitude 
of these Lilliputian gentlemen made their appearance 
on his table, and favored him with a dance ; but being 
at the time otberwiae engaged, and in no mood to enjoy 
such an amusement, be lost temper at the unwelcome 
intrusion of his pigmy visiters, and striking his fist vio- 
lently upon the taue, he exclaimed in a violent passion, 
* Get about your business you little impertinent rascals ! 
What the devil are you doing here!' when the whole 
assembly instantly vanidied, and he was never troubled 
with them more. 

It generally happens that the figures are no leae visi- 
ble when the ejes are closed than when they are open. 
An individual in the weat of Scotland, whose case is 
related in the rtirenological Journal,! whenever he ahut 
his eyes or was in darkness, saw a procession move 
before his mind as distinctly as it had previously done 
Jbofoie his eyes. Some years ago, a farmer from the 
. j)pighbourhood of Hamilton, informed me, with feelings 
of great horror, that he had frequently the vision of a 
hearse drawn by four black horses, which were driven 
by a black driver. Not knowing the source of this il- 
lusion ho was rendered extremely miserable by it ; and, 
to aggravate his onhappiness, was regarded by the ig- 
norant country people, to whom he told bis story, ae 

• Inquiries roncerftinp the InuUsctual Poweis, p. W7. 
t Vol. ii.p.lU. 
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having been guilty of nome grievoua crime. This vi- 
aion was apparent to him chiefly by night, and the effect 
was the same whether his eyes were open or shut. 
Indeed, so little are these illusions dependant on sight, 
that the blind are frequently subject to them. A re- 
spected elderly gentleman, a patient of my own, who 
was afflicted with loss of sight, accompanied by violent 
headaches, and severe dispeptic symptoms, used to 
have the image of a black cat presentea before him, as 
distinctly as he could have seen it before ho became 
blind. He was troubled with various other spectral 
appearances, besides being subject to illusions of sound 
equally remarkable ; for he had often the consciousness 
of hearing music so strongly impressed upon him, that 
it was with difficulty his friends could convince him it 
was purely ideal. 

Considering the age in which Bayle lived, his notions 
of the tnie nature of spectral illusions were wonderfully 
acute and philosophical. Indeed, he has so well de- 
scribed the theory of apparitions, that the modern phre- 
nological doctrine on tnis point seems little more than 
an expanded version of his own. * A man,* says he, 
' would not only be very rash, but also very extrava- 
gant, who should pretend to prove that there never 
was any person that imagined he saw a spectre ; and I 
do not think that the most obstinate and extravagant 
onbelievcrs have maintained this. All they say, comes 
to this : that the persons who have thought themselves 
eye-witnesses of the apparition of spirits had a disturbed 
imagination. They confess that there are certain 
ptaceM in our brain that, being affected in a certain 
manner, excite the ima^e of an object which hag no real 
Silence out of ourselves^ and make the man, whose 
brain is thus modified, believe ho sees, at two paces 
distant, a frightful spectre, a hobgoblin, a threatening 
phantom. The like happens in the heads of the most 
incredulous, either in their sleep, or in the paroxysms 
of a violent fever. Will they maintain after this, that 
it is impossible for a man awake, and not in a delirium, 
to receive, in certain placet of his brain, an impression 
almost like that which, by the law of nature, is con- 
nected with the appearance of a pliantom.' In one of 
Shenstone's Essays, entitled * An Opinion of Ghosts,* 
the same theory is clearly enunciated. 

It 18 worthy of remark, that the phenomena of appa- 
ritions are inconsistent with the prevalent theory that 
the brain is a single organ, with every part of which 
each faculty is connected. Were this theory sound, 
the same cause that vivifies the perceptive faculties 
must also vivifjr, or excite to increased action, thepro- 
penaitics, sentiments, and reflecting powers. This, 
Dowever, is by no means the case. 

The case of Nicolai, the Prussian bookseller, which 
occurred in the beginning of 1791, is one of the most 
remarkable instances of spectral illusion on record. * I 
Mw,* aays he, * in a state of mind completely sound, 
and — after the first terror was over — writh perfect calm- 
ness, for nearly two months, almost constantly and in- 
voluntarily, a vast number of human and other forms, 
and even heard their voices, though all this was merely 
the consequence of a diseased state of the nerves, and 
an irregular circulation of the blood.' * When I shut 
my eyes, these phantoms would sometimes vanish en- 
tirely, though there were insunces when I beheld them 
with my eyes closed ; yet when they disappeared on 
such occasions, they generally returned when I opened 
my eyes. I conversed sometimes with my physician 
and my wife of the phantasms which at the moment 
surrounded me ; they appeared more frequently walking 
than at rest ; nor were they constantly present. They 
frequently did not come for some time, but always re- 
appeared for a longer or shorter period either singly or 
in company, the latter, however, being most frequently 
tho case. I generally saw human forms of both sexes ; 
%ttl they usually seenied not to take the smallest notice 
•C oach othoTi moving as in a market-place, where all 



are eager to press through the crowd; at lsn.k' 
ever, they seemed to be transacting bQsi»» « . j 
other. 1 also saw, several times, people oi bc> _ 
dogs, and birds. All these phantasme mKi'ci. 
in their natural size, and as distinct as il ibc -jl 
ting different shades of carnation in theuncort!:..: 
as well as in different colours and fasiuoct :• . 
dresses, though the colours seemed uxatn'^ * 
than in real nature ; none of the figcm i^i^esr- i 
ticularly comical, terrible, or disgusting, ix^is: r - 
being of an indifferent shape, and s<Kiie ^tzsiz^ 
pleasing aspect.' 

Perhaps the most remarkable visionaiy, of «i':i 
have any detailed account, was Blake ti^ pais;*- ': 
extraordinary man not only believed m lus r»:A'. - 
could often call up at pleasure whatever pbcir.- 1 
wished to see ; and so far from their beii:^ e>-. | 
annoyance, he rather solicited tiun wished i:n 
their presence. He was in the habit of coqvc.'L!: ■; 
angels, demons, and heroes, and taking ihe!T.u^nrtf, 
for they proved rao^t obedient sitters, aiKiocrr- 
ed any aversion to allow him to transfer tiam l d 
* His mind ;* says Mr Cunningham, * could err-] 
most ordinary occurrences into something m.^ .i . 
supernatural.' **Did you ever see a fury'» .^ 
madam 1* he once said to a lady who hsppect. I 
by him in company, * never, sir !' was the a3*«r 
have,* said Blake, * but not before last n^hi ' ^ 
walking alone in my garden, there was gie^t >' 1 
among the branches and flowers, and loorr 'Jlj: <.| 
mon sweetness in the air ; I heard a low and ''".-i 
sound, and knew not whence it came. At hn i 
the broad leaf of a flower move, and oodenxij 
a procession of creatures of the size and c^" ? * 
green and grey grasshoppers, bearing a body 1^ 4 
on a rose leaf, which they buried with son^ iji 
disappeared. It was a fairy funeral.' ' On btn: 
to draw the likeness of Sir 'William Wailarf La j 
immediately stood before him, and he como^iK ^ -i 
ing his portrait. * Having drawn for some ijr.c > • I 
same care of hand and steadiness of eye, u .< .^ ' 
sitter had been before him, Dlakc stopcd $iHid::J'< 4 
said, * I cannot finish him — Edward the fir»t !l" * | 
ed in between him and me.' •That's luckj.'^' I 
friend, • for I want the portrait of Edward too' ^ ' 
took another sheet of paper and sketched ttf :« -1 
of Plantagenct ; upon which his maje*tv polii' -J 
ished, and the artist finished the head of VTalbce * I 
greater part of his life was passed in beboldir«;r^3 
and in drawing them. On one occasrao be s-^ i 
ghost of a flea and took a sketch of it. No cr..s i 
was too strange or incongruous for his wild icai ■ < 
which totally overmastered his judgment, lotl H"'-" ' 
mistake the chimeras of an excited brain for vaif' 

What is called the Second sight originitci ^ "( 
caaes, from spectral illusions; and the seezsc!'-^ 
we so often read, were merely individuaU V'^'" 
those phantoms. The Hicrhl&nd mountalw. e--* ^ 
wild lawless habits of those who i::>^-V*"l t> "5 ' i 
peculiarly adapted to fuster the growth vt .^ < 
sions in imaginative minds ; and, accordingif. '^^-^ 
was more common than to meet with pers<nv c^ - 
only fancied they saw visions, but, on the 'W^;.^ 
this belief, laid claim to the ffift of prophe«5 ' 
more completely, the mind is abstracted box li'-' 
tie of life ; the more solitary the district w «^' 
individual resides ; and the more romantic sodi*" 
spring the scenes that pass before his eyes. lii^C" 
is his tendency to see visions, and to place f^''-^'^^ 
he sees. A man, for instance, with the perobtf ^^ 
perament which predisposes to see, and wie^^^^ 
tral illusions, is informed that hia chieflain tndcijf k" 
set out on a dangeroua expedition. Full of tbe ^" 
ho forces their images before him — aces ibea c^ 

* Cunninghamm LivMofihe British Faiflttn>Sci^'* 
I Archiiecu, vol. U., Lift of Blalie. 
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t— beholds his chieftisn cut down by tbe clay- 
3f an enemy — tbe clansmen roated and dispcn- 
'jir houses destroyed, their cat tie carried off. This 
he relates to certain individuals. If, as is not 
ly, it is borne out by the event, his prophecy is 
1 far and wide, and looked upon as an instance 
second sit^t ; while, should nothing hsppen, the 
is no more Siought of by those to whom it was corn- 
ea ted. In some insunces, it is probable that the 
ental fulfilment of an ordinary dream was regaid- 
second sight 

le belief in fairies, no doubt, had also its origin in 
'.ral illusions. In the days of ignorance and so- 
.It ion nothing was more essy than for an excited 
1 to conjure up those tiny forms, and see them per> 
their gambols upon tho greenewanl beneath the 
. of Uie moon. 

be dimensions of the figures which are exhibited in 
:tral illusions vary exceedingly. Sometimes (hey 
;ar as nainiatures, sometimes of the site of life, at 
sr times of colossal proportions. The same differ- 
78 apply to their colour. In one case they are pale, 
ty , transparent ; in another black, red, blue, or ^en. 
lie times we have them fantastically clothed m the 
tume of a former age, sometimes inthatof oar own. 
N they are represented grinning, now weeping, now 
imiles. * White or grey Cheats,' says Mr Simpson 
suit from excited Forms with quiescent Colouring^f 
transparent cobweb effect being colourless. Pale 
ctres, and shadowy yet coloured forms, are the effect 
partially excited Colounng. Tall ghosts and 
arf gobUna, are the illusions of over-excited Site.* 
e jabbering of apparitions arises from an excited 
to of that part of the brain which gives us cogni- 
ice of sounds. This explsnation seems highly pro- 
}le, or rather quite satisfactory. There are points, 
wcvor, which it is likely no one will ever be sble to 
plain. Why, for instance should the disordered 
lin conjure op peraont and facts rather than triteM 
d houses 1 why should a ghost be dressed in red 
.her than blue, snd why should it snuie rather than 
in t These are minutia beyond the reach of in- 
stigation at leaat in the present state of our know- 
ige. 

Mr Simpson, in the second volume of the Phranolo- 
cal Journal, has published a case of spectral illusion, 
bich, for singularity and interest, equals any thing of 
e same kind which has hitherto been recorded. The 
ibject of it was a young lady under twenty years of 
re, of good family, well educated, free from any sn- 
irstitious fesrs, in perfect bodily health and of sound 
lind. She was early aubject to occasional attacks of 
ich illusions, and the first she remembered was 
lat of a csrpet which descended in the air before her, 
len vanished Away. After an interval of some years, 
to began to see human figures in her room ss she lay 
ride awake in bed. These figures were tDkUish or 
acher greify and transparent like cobweb, and generally 
bove the size of life. At this time she had scots 
leadaches, very sin^larly confined to one smsfl spot 
if the head. On bemg asked to indicate tbe ipot, she 
ouched, with her fore-finger and thumb, each side of 
he root of the nose, the commencement of the eye- 
>rows, and the spot immediately over tfte ton of the 
v)se, the ascertained seats of Form, Sise, and haner 
Individuality. On being aaked if the pain was confined 
lo these spots, she answered that some time afterwards 
it extended to the right and left, along the eyebrows, 
and a little above them, and completely round the eyes, 
which fsU as if they would burst from their sockets. 
On this taking plsce the visions varied. The oi^ns 
of Weiffht, CoUmring, Order, Number, and LoeaUty, 
were sffiKted, and it» phantasmata assumed a change 
corresponding to the irritated'condition of these parts. 
' The whitish or cobweb spectres sssumed the natural 
coUmr of the objects, tut they continuad oftoa to pre- 
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sent themselves, thon^ not always, above the sirs of 
life.' * Colouring being over-excited, began to occas> 
sion itsspeci^e snd fantastical iliuaions. Bright spoti, 
like stars on a back ground, filled the room in the dark, 
and even in day-light ; and sudden, snd sometimee 
gradual, illumination of the roonAduring the night took 
place, so that the fumitnre in it became visible. Id- 
numerable balls of fire seemed one dsy to pour like a 
torrent oat of one of the rooms of the house down tha 
staircase. On one occasion, the pain between the 
eyes, and along the lower ridge of the brow, struck her 
suddenly with great violence — ^when, instanily, the 
room filled with stars and bright spots. On atten^ 
ing, on that occasion, to go to beiti, she ssid she was 
conscious of an inability to balance herse^, as if ska 
had been tipsy, and she fell, having made repeated of- 
fkirta to seise the bed-post ; which, in the most ansc- 
eountable manner eluded her grasp by shiftmg its 
jdau, and also by presenting her with a namher ofbsA' 
fosts instead of one. If the organ of Weight situaled 
between Size snd Colouring, he the organ of the ie- 
stinct to preserve, end power of preserving equilibrium, 
it most be the necessary consequence of the derange- 
ment of that organ to overset the balance of the per- 
son. Over-excited Number we should expect to pro- 
duce multiplication of objects, and the first experience 
she had of^this illusion, wss the mnltiplicstion of the 
bed-posts, and sobsequently of any inanimate object 
she look id at.* 

* For nearly two years. Miss S. L. was free from her 
iiontal headaches, and — mark the coincidence — untrou- 
bled by visions or sny other illusive perceptions. Some 
months ago, however, all her distressing symptoms re- 
turned in greet sggravation, when she was conscious of 
a want of health. The pain was more scute then be- 
fore along tbe frontal bone, and round and in the eye- 
balls ; ami all the organs there situsted recommenced 
their game of illusion. Sinf^e figures of absent snd 
deceased friends were terribly reel to her, both in the 
dav and in the night, sometimes cobweb, but generally 
coloured. She sometimes ssw friends on the street, 
who proved phantoms when she approached to speak to 
them ; and instances occurred, where, from not having 
thus satisfied herself of the illusion, she sfiirmed to 
such friends that she hsd seen them in certain places, 
St certain times, when they proved to her the clearest 
oliH. The eonfitsian of her spectral forms now dis- 
tressed h^r. — (Order affected.) The oppression and 
perplexity were intolerable, when fibres presented 
themsehres before her in inextricable disorder, and still 
more when they changed— ^s with Nicolai — ^from whole 
figuiss to parts of figures — ^faces and half faces, and 
limte— sometimes of inordinate size and dreadful de- 
fptmitj. One instance of illusive Disorder, which she 
mentioned, is curious ; and haa the farther effect of 
exhibiting (what cannot be put in terms except those 
of) the dersngement of the just perception of gravita* 
tion or eouilmrium. ( Weight.) One night as she sat 
in her beo-room, and was about to go to bed, a stream 
of spectres, persons' faces, limbs, in the most shocking 
confusion, seemed to her to pour into her room from the 
window, in the msnner of a cascsde ! Although the 
caacade continued, apparently, in rapid descending mo- 
tion ; there was no accumulatioh of figures in the room, 
the pupply unaccountably vanishing, after having formed 
the cascade. Colossal figures are her frequent visit 
ere. {Sixe.y 

In the fifth volume of the Phrenolagical Journal, 
page 310, a case is mentioned where the patient was 
tortured with horrid faces glsring at her, ami approach 
ing dose to her in every possible aggravation of hor- 
ror. * She was making a tedious recovery in child-bed 
when these symptoms troubled her. Besides tho forms, 
which were of natural colour, though often bloody, she 
was perplexed by their variation in sixe, from colossal 
to miatite. She saw also entire human figures, bat 
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thcr were always aa miottte as pins, or ervn ptn-heads, 
and were in great confusion anid oambers/ * She do* 
■cnbed the pain which accompanied her illnsions, tiz. 
acnte pain in the upper part or root of the nose, ^e 
seat of the organ of Fonuy sod all along the eyebrows, 
which takes in Indiwiditaiity^ Fornix Size^ Weighty 
Order and iVttfii^.' In the aame Tolume, page 430, 
Mr Leyison relates, that on asking an individual who 
saw aMMnitions, whether or not he felt pain at any part 
of his Dead, he answered, * that every time before he 
experienced this peculiar power of seeing figures, he 
invariably felt pain in and between his eyes, and, in 
short, all over tne eyebrows.* It does not appear, how- 
ever, that pain is universally felt in such cases in tho 
lower part of the forehead. Dr Andrew Combe in- 
forms me that, so far as be has observed, the pain, when 
it does exist, is more frequently in the exciting organ, 
generally Wonder. 
Spectral illuaions constitute the great pathognomonic 

a' [n of delirium tremens. In this disease thev are usu- 
y of a horrible, a disgusting, or a frightful nature ; 
the person being irresistibly impressed with the notion 
tliat reptiles, insects, and all manner of vermin are 
crawling upon him, whic)i he is constantly endeavoring 
to pick ofi-— that he is haunted by hideous spparitions 
^^lat people are in the room preparing to murder and 
lob him, and ao forth. In the following case, with 
which I have been favored by Dr Combe, the illusive 
appearances were of a more pleasing kind than gene- 
laUy happen. *In a case,' ssys he, *of delirium tre- 
mens in an inn-keeper, about whom I was consulted, 
the spectral illusions continued several days, and had a 
distinct reference to a large and active cerebuUum, 
(the organ of Amattpene**) conjoined with Wonder. 
The man refused to allow me to look at a blister which 
had been placed between his shoulders, 'because he 
could not take off his coat before the UuUeg teho were in 
the room P When I assur<*dnim that there was nobody 
in the room, he smiled at the joke, as he conceived it 
to be, and, in answer to my questions, described them 
as several in number, well dressed, and ffood-looking. 
At my request he rose up to shake hands with them, 
and was astonished at findmgthem elude his grasp, and 
his hand strike the wall. This, however, convinced 
him that it was an illusion, and he foithwith took off 
his coat, but was unwilling to converse longer on the 
subject In a few daya the ladiea vinishM from his 
sight.' 

Spectral illuaions are more frequently induced b^ 
fever than by any other cause. Indeed, the premoni- 
tory stages of most fevers sre accompanied bv Alusive 
appearances of one kind or another, such as luminous 
bodies, especiallv when the eyes are abut, hideous faces, 
streaks ot^fire, ac. ; and in the advanced sts^es, thty 
ire not uncommon. A medical ffiend has informed 
me, that when ill of fever in Portugal, he was terribly 
barnssed by the vision of a soldier, whose picture was 
hanging in the room. Removing the picture failed to 
dissipate the illusion, which did not dissppear till he 
waa conveyed to another apartment Or Bostock, 
while under a febrile attack, was visited by spectral il- 
lusions of an unusual kind. The following are the par- 
ticulars of his case, as described by himself: — 

* I was laboring.' ssys he, * under a fever, attended 
with symptoms of seneral debility, especially of the 
nervous system, and with a severe pam of the head, 
which was con6ned to a small spot situated above the 
right temple. After having passed a^ sleepless night, 
and being reduced to a state of considerable exhaustion, 
I first perceived figures presenting themselves before 
me, which I immediately recognised as similar to those 
described by Nicolai, and upon which, as I was free 
from delirium, and as they were visible about three days 
Mid nights with little intermission, I was able to make 
*▼ observations. There were two circumstance which 
-tared to me vfiy remarkable; first, that the spectral 



appearances alwaya followed the motiao of die cfes; 
and, sscondly, that the objects which wwie the bnt ^ 
fined and remained the longest visible* were sues v F 
had no recollection of ever having previoiuiy aeec 
For about twenty-four boors I had constantly \xkst 
me a human figure, (ho features and &n%m cf vbsa 
were aa distincUy visible as that of any^ real cxwor*. 
and of which, afler an interval of many yean, I «:£. 
retain the most lively impression ; jet, ikeiihcr a tu 
time nor since have i been able to discover any feaa. 
whom I had previously seen who resembled it 

* During one pert of this disease, after the d^Ej- 
pearance of this ststionary phantom. I had a vm s* 
gular and amusing imageiy presented to me. It s> 
peered aa if a number of objects, principally hsraa 
faces or figures on a small scsle, were placed br^ 
me, and gradually removed like a sneccsaion of se- 
dalliona. They were all of the same size, and mp^esti 
to be all situsted at the same distance from the ka. 
After one had been seen for s few minutes, it beciai 
fainter, and then another, which was more vi^id, aec e ri 
to be laid upon it or substituted in its place, vthici x 
its turn, wss superseded by a new appearance. Dwia; 
all thia succession of scenery, I do not recollect tk. 
in a aingle instance, I saw any object with which I !a^ 
been previously acquainted, nor, as te ss I am iw 
were the representations of any of those objects, «^ 
which my mind was the most occupied at other tiae. 
presented to me ; they appeared to be toTaiiabh bt* 
creationa, or, at least, new combinaticms of wfaid I 
could not trace the original materials.** 

The fallowing very curious instance, is not lesi z- 
teresting : the subject of it was a member o( cat 
English bsr. 

* In December, 1823, A. wss confined to bis Iwd k 
inflammation of the chest, snd was Bnpp<wed l^ ti 
medical attendant to be in considerable danger. Che 
night, while unable to sleep from pain and (tfG,tt 
saw sitting on s chair, on the left siae of his bed. a fe- 
male figure which he immediately re<M>g n ised to k 
that of a young lady who died about two years heksn 
His first feeling was auiprise, and perhaps s little alara 
his second, that he vras suffering from aeliriom. W^ 
this impression, he put his head under tl»e bod-clot^ 
and, after trying in vain to sleep, aa a test of the vm^i- 
ness of his mind, he went through a lon^ and coa^i^ 
cated process of metsphysical reasonini^. He t&n 
peeped out and saw the figure in the same sitsisaa 
and position. He had a ue, but would not albva 
candle or nurse in the room. A stick was kept br t^ 
side to knock for the nurse when he required ber %> 
tendsnce. Beinff too weak to move his body, ht » 
deavored. to touch the figure with the stick, bet, oa i 
real object being put on the chahr, the ims^nary » 
diaappeared, and was not visible again that nijp^L 

The next day he thooirht of little but the vision, vd 
expected its return wTthout alarm, and with aoee 
pleaaure. He waa not disappointec. It took tk 
same place as before, and he employed himself io o^ 
servaUons. When he shut his eyes or turned hif hai 
he ceased to see the figure ; bv interposing his hs^ 
he could hVde part of it ; and it was shown, like ai 
mere material substance, by the rays of the firs «^ 
fell upon and were reflected from it. As the fire <l^ 
clineo it became leaa perceptible, and as it went a; 
invisible. A similar appearance took place on cvrerx 
other nights ; but it became leaa pereqitihle, and d 
visits less frequent, as the patient recovered fioot b 
fever. 

' He says the impressions on his mind were iKnti 
pleasing, as the apectre looked at him with calz&ofli 
and regard. He never supposed it real ; but vat cs* 
able to account for it on any philosophic^ princ^ 
within his knowledge. 

In the autumn of 1825. A/a health vms padsdif 
« Bosioek's FbysMogy, VOL m. p^ »k 
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>«tored« and he had been free from any wakiog Tision 
tr nearly eighteen montha. Some circumatances oc> 
jrred which prpduced in him great mental excitement. 
oe morning he dreamed of the fiffure, which atood by 
in aide in an angry poature, and aaked for a locket 
hich he uaually wore. He awoke and aaw it at the 
lilet, with ^e locket in ita hand. He raahed out of 
ad and it ioatantly diaappeared. During the next six 
eeks ita visita were incesaant, and the aenaationa 
hich they produced were invanably horrible. Some 
ears before, he had attended the diaacction of a wo- 
lan in a state of rapid decomjKisition. Though much 
isguated at the time, the tubjut had been long for- 
otten ; but waa recalled by the union of ita putrescent 
ody with the apectre*a featurea. The Tisita were not 
onfined to the night, but frequently occurred while 
Bveral persona were in the same room. They were 
speated at intenrala during the winter; but he waa 
ble to ^t rid of them by moving or aitting m an 
red postHon. Though well, hia pulse was hard, and 
enerally from 90 to 100.** 

In March, 1829, during an attack of ferer, accom- 
anied with violent action in the brain, I experienced 
lusiona of a veiy peculiar kind. They did not appear 
xcept when the eyes were shut or the room perfectly 
ark ; and thia waa one of the roost distressing things 
onnected with my illness ; for it obliged me either to 
«ep my eyes open or to admit more light into the 
hamber than they could well tolerate. I had the con- 
ciouanesa of shining and hideous faces grinning st me 
n the midst of profound darkness, from which they 
glared forth in horrid and diabolical relief. They were 
tever stationary, but kept movinff in the ^loomjr back- 
Toond : sometimea they approached within an inch or 
wo of my face : at other times, they receded several 
eet or yards from it. They would frequently break 
nto fragmenta, which after floatingr about would unite 
-~ponions of one face coalescing with those of another, 
.nd thua forming atill more uncouth and abominable 
oaagea. The only way I could get rid of those phan- 
oms was by admitting more lif^ht into the chamber and 
opening my eyes, when they matantly vanished ; but 
»nly to reappear when the room was darkened or the 
tyea closed. One night, when the fever was st its 
leight, I hsd a splendid vision of a theatre, in the arena 
)f which Ducrow, the celebrated equestrian, was per- 
onning. On this occaaion, I had no consciousness of 
. dark back ground like to that on which the monatroua 
QBaget floated ; but every thing waa gay, bright, and 
teautiful. I was broad awake, my eyes were closed, 
nd yet I saw with perfect distinctness the whole scene 
t>ing on in the theatre, Ducrow performing his wonders 
f horsenunship — and the aaaembled multitude, among 
rhom I recognized several intimate friends ; in short, 
le whole process of the entertainment as clesily aa if I 
rere present at it. When I opened my eyes the whole 
:ene vanished like the enchanted palace of the necro- 
lancer ; when I closed them, it aa instantly retnmed. 
luc though I could thus dissipate the spectacle, I found 

impossible to get rid of the accompsnying music, 
"his was the srand march in the Opera of Aladdin, and 
«8 performed by the oicheatra with more superb and 
Dposing elToct, and with greater loudness, than I ever 
eard it befiore ; it waa executed, indeed, with tre- 
lendous enerOT. This air I tried every effort to dis- 
ipate, by forcibly endeavouring to call other tunea to 
und, but it waa m vain. However completely the vi- 
ion miflj^t be dispelled, the music remained in spite of 
very effort to banish it. During the whole of this sin- 
ular state, I was perfectly aware of the illusiveoess of 
IT feelings, and, though labouring under violent head- 
che, could not help speculating upon them and endeav- 
ring to trace them to their proper cause^ Thia theatri- 
■1 vision continued for about five hours ; the previous 
flluabiis for a couple of days. The whole evidently 
* Pbrsnolocteal Journal, voL v. pk SIO. 



proceeded from such an excited state of some parts oC 
the brain, as I have already alluded to. Ueakhf, Wan- 
der, Farm, Colour^ and Size, were all in intensely ac- 
tive operation, while the state of the reflecting organs 
waa unchanged. Had the latter participated in the gen- 
eral excitement, to such an extent as to be unabw to 
rectify the falae hnpressions of the other organa, the 
caae would have been one of pure delirium. 

Spectral illuaiona can only be cured by removing the 
causes which give rise to them. If they proceed from 
the state of the stomach, this must be rectified by means 
of purgatives and alterative medicines. Should ple- 
thora induce them, local or general blood-letting and 
other antiphlogistic means are requiaite. If they ac- 
company lever or delirium tremena, their removal will, 
of course, depend upon that of these diseaaes. Ariaing 
from sleeplessness, they will sometimes be cored l^ 
anodynea ; and from nervous irritation, by the shower- 
bath and tooica. Where they seem to srise without 
any apparent cause, our attention should be directed 
to the sute ci the bowels, and blood-letting had lo- 
couise to \ 



CHAPTER XVI. 



BBVSBIK. 



A atate of mind aomewhat analogoua to that which 
prevails in dreaming, also takes place during reverie. 
There is the same want of balance in the facultiea, 
which are almost equally ill regulated, and disposed to 
indulge in similar extravagancies. Reverie proceeds 
from an unusual quiescence of the brain, and inability 
of the mind to direct itself strongly to any one point : 
it ia often the prelude of sleep. There is a defect in 
the attention, which, instead of beine fixed on one sub- 
ject, wandera over a thousand, and even on these is 
feebly end ineffectively directed. We sometimes see 
this while reading, or, rather, while attempting to read. 
We get over page after page, but the ideaa take no 
hold whatever upon oa ; we are in truth ignorant of 
what we peruae, and the mind ia either an absolute 
blank, or vaguely addressed to somethinff else. This 
feeling eveiv person must have occaaiondly noticed in 
taking out his watch, looking at it, and replacing it 
without knowing what the hour waa, In like manner 
he may hear what is ssid to him without sttsching any 
meaning to the words, which strike his ear, yet com- 
municate no definite idea to the sensorium. Persons 
in this mood msy, from some ludicrous ideas flaahing 
across them, burst into s loud fit of laughter dnrins aer- 
mon or at a frmeral, and thus get the reputation of being 
either grosslv irreverent or dersn|g[ed. Thst kind of re- 
verie in which the mind is nearly divested of sll idess, sad 
spproximates closely to the state of aleep, I have some- 
times experienced while gazing long and intently upon a 
river. Tne thoughts seem to ^lide awa;|r, one by one, upon 
the surface of the stream, tdl the mind is emptied of 
them altogether. In this state we aee the glassy vo* 
Inme of the water moving past us, snd hear ita mur- 
mur, but loae all power of fixing our attention defini- 
tively upon any subject : and eimer fall asleep, or are 
aroused by some spontaneous reaction of the mind, or 
by some appeal to the senses suflkiently strong to stsr- 
Ue us from our reverie. Grave, monotonous, slowly 
repested soun4^— «a of a mill, a waterfsll, an Eolian 
harp, or the voice of a doll orator, have the effect of 
lulling the brsin into repose, and giving rise to a plea- 
sing melsncholy, and to calmneas and inanity of mind. 
Uniform gentle motions have a tendency to produce a 
aimilar state of reverie, which is also very apt to enaoe 
in the midat of perfect ailence ; hence, in walking alone 
in the country, where there is no sound to distract our 
mediutiona, we frequently get into this state. It is 
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viwge of the lady was mstantlj in lightning, and her 
iFoice in thunder ; but the object of her wrath was deaf 
to the loodeat sounds, and blind to the most alarming 
colors. She stamped, gesticulated, scolded, brought a 
crowd that filled tbo place ; but the philosopher turned 
not from his eager gaze and his inward meditations on 
the stone. While the woman's breath held good, she 
did not seem to heed, but when that began to fail, and 
the Tidence of thie act moved not one mnscle of the 
object, her rage felt no bounds : she seized him by the 
breast, and yelling, in an effort of despair, * spagh ta 
ma, or Til burst,* sank down amon^ the remnant of her 
fish in a state of complete exhaustion ; and before ahe 
had recovered, the doctor's reverie was over, and he 
bad taken his departure.'* 

Many curious anecdotes of a simitar kind are rotated 
of the Rev Dr George Harvest, one of the ministers 
of Thames Ditton. So confused on some occasion, 
were the ideas of this singular man, that he has been 
known to write a letter to one person, address it to a 
second, and send it to a third. He was once on the 
eve of bemg married to the biahop's daughter, when 
having gone a gndgeon*fishing, he forgot the circum- 
■tance, and overstaid the canonical hour, which so of- 
fended the lady, that she. indignantly broke off the 
inatch. If a beggar happened to take off his hat to 
him on the streets, in hopes of receiving alms, he would 
make him a bow, tell him ho was his most humble ser- 
vant, and walk on. He has been known on Sunday to 
fofffet the days on which he was to officiate, and would 
walk into church with his gun under his arm, to ascer- 
tain what the people wanted there. Once, when he 
was playing at backgammon, he poured out a glass of 
wine, and it being his tuni to throw, having the box in 
one hand and the glaas in the other, and bemg extreme- 

Sr dry, and unwilling to lose any time, he swallowed 
own both the dice, and discharged the wine upon the 
dice-board. * Another time,* says the amusing narrative 
which has been published of his peculiarities, in one of 
his absent fits, ho mistoook his friend's house, and 
went into another, the door of which happened to stand 

Swn ; and no servant bein^ in the way, he lambled 
1 over the house, till, coming into a middle room, 
where there was an old lady ill in bed of the quincy, 
he stumbled over the night stool, threw a cloAe-horse 
down, and might not have ended there, had not the af- 
frighted patient made a noise at his intrusior^ which 
brought up the servants, who, on finding Dr Harvest in 
the room, instead of the apothecary that was moment- 
arily expected, quieted the lady*s fears, who by this 
time was taken with sucli an immoderate fit of laughter 
at his confusion, that it broke the quincy in her throat, 
and ahe lived many years afterwards to thank Dr Har- 
vest for his unlucky mistake. *Hi8 notorious heed- 
lessness was so apparent, that no one would lend him 
a horse, as he frequently lost his beast from under him, 
er, at least from out of his hands, it being his frequent 
practice to dismount and lead the horse, puttin? the 
bridle under his arm, which the horse sometimes roook 
off, or the intervention of a poat occasioned it to fall ; 
tometimea it was taken off by the boys, when the par- 
fon was seen drawing his bridle after him ; and if any 
one asked him after the animal, he could not give thie 
least account of it, or how he had lost it.' In riiort the 
blunders which he committed wore endless, and would 
be considered incredible, were they not authenticated by 
inconteatible evidence. Yet, notwitbsUnding all this, 
Harvest was a man of uncommon abiliuea, and an ex- 
cellent acholar. 

Bacon, the celebrated sculptor, exhibited on one oc- 
casion, a laughable instance or absence of mind. * Ba- 
con was remarkably neat in hia dress, and, according 
to the costume of tlie old school, wore, in fine weather, 
a powdered wij;, ruffles, silver buckles, with silk stock- 
^Dgif ^•, and walked with hia gold-beaded cane. 
* * Ntw MonUily Ifag asioe,' toI. ixxvliL p. fllO. 



Thus attired, he one day called at St. Pknl**^ sbsf^ 
after having erected the statue of the h euei ftf 'e j t 
Howard, aud before the boarding which encloaed dt 
statue bad been removed. One of his sons wis r&. 
ployed, at this time, in finishine the statue. Aftez n^ 
mainiiig a short time, he complained of feeling sams- 
what cold, on which the son proposed, as no ooe carM 
overlook them, that he shoola pof on, as a ki?nj a 
temporary spencer, an old torn, green shag vm^aaL 
with a red atoff back, which hadheen left there Ih^ ait 
of the woikmen. He said it was a * good thooght.' trU 
accordingly buttoned the waistcoat over his haodscs* 
new coat. Shortly afterwards, be waa missing, tai 
returned in about an hour, stating that he had beet :: 
call on a gentleman in Doctor's Conomotia, aad bad nt 
chatting with his wife and daughters, whom be is.* 
never seen before ; that he foond theoa to be ezceedsetr 

Cleasant women, though perhaps a liule dispmr^ \f 
lugh and titter abeut he knew not what. *■ Sir/ «*. 
the son, *I am afraid I can explain their mystpnoi 
behavior; surely yoa have not Kept on that waittrsi: 
all the timel' * But, as sure as I am a living mss. ' 
have,' said he, laughing heartily, 'and I can now m- 
count not only for the strange bdiaTior of the hdan. 
but for all the jokes that have been cnacked abcHt m 
as I walked along the street — some crying let s= 
alone, he does it for a wager, dtc. dbc. ; all which, fr^a. 
beinff quite unconscious of my appearance, I tbooji: 
was levelled at some other quiz that might be foUowo; 
near me ; and I now recollect that, whenever I \odkk 
round for the object of their plAsantrj, the p«^ 
laughed, and the more so, ss, by the merry force d 
sympathy, I laughed also, although I could not co^ 
prebend what it all meant.' 

I shall conclude by mentioning an anecdote of V; 
Warton, the accomplished Professor of POetry in ^' 
University of Oxfoid. * This good divir>e having d:^^ 
with some jolly company at a gentleman^a boose in tb>: 
city, passing through the streeu to the church, it be-s* 
summer-time, his cars were loudly saluted with 'ii 
cty of * Live mackerel !* This so mnch dwek opep 
the Doctor^s mind, that after a nap while the pa.T 
was performing, as soon as tbe organ ceased pl^yr.r 
he got up in the pulpit, and with eyes half opeiK crW 
out * All alive, aliye oh !' thus inadvertently kerpr^ 
op the reputation of a Latin proverb, which ia tm»' 
lated in the following lines : — 

* Great wtis to madness nearly are allied. 
And thin partitions do their bound* diride.' 

* The Professor of Poetry perhaps supposed himseL' 
yet with his companions at the convivial table." 

Mental absence is generally incurable. lu sto^: 
subjects, depletion, purging, and low diet, ^ill soia- 
times be of use. Where Uie affection aeeoks lo hj^ 
from torpor of the nervous system, blistering the head 
and internal stimuli afford the most probable meaui' </ 
relief. The person should associate as much as poa:- 
ble with noisy, bustling people, and shun solitude td 
all auch atudiea as have a tendency to produce abstiae 
tion. 



CHAPTER XVm. 



ILVKP OP PLAirri. 



Dorinff night, plants seem to exist m a stats nah- 
gous to ueep. At this period tbey get relaxed. whBc 
Uieir leaves droop and become fcrfdi^ together. SaA 
is peculiarly the case with the tamarind tree, and tb» 
leguminous plants with pinnated leaves ; but w'nb ii> 
most all plants it takes place in a greater or lesser <ie- 
^e, although in some the change is much more sirik- 
mi; than in othora. The trefoil, the Oxalis, and otks 
herbs with temata leaves, sleep with their lealleu ibU- 
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i together in the erect .poetuie. The ceuae of the 
Lfiexeat states in which plants exist during the day 
ad iiighl has never been correctly ascertained — some 
:tributing it to the influence of light, some to the vicis- 
tudes of temperature, and others to atmospherical 
amidity. Probably the whole of these influences are 
dncerned. It is very evident that the presence of 
ertain stimuli during the day puts the leaves in a state 
f activity, and excites their development ; while the 
'ant of such stimuli in the night time throws them 
ito repose, relaxes them, and occasions them to be 
weighed down, as if the sustaining principle which kept 
lenu in encray was suspended in the torpor of sleep 
*hc principal of these stimuli is unquestionably light ; 
ideed, Lioneus, irom the observation of stove plants, 
eems to have demonstrated that it is the witbdrswing 
flight, and not of heat, which produces the relaxation, 
r Sleep of Plants, as it is commonly denominsted. 
"ho effect of light upon the leaves of the Acacia is 
eculiarly striking. At sunrise they spread themselves 
ut horixontally ; as the heat iocreases they become 
l^vated, and at noon shoot vertically upwards : but as 
oon as the sun declines they get laneuid and droop, 
nd during night are ouite pendant and relaxed. Do- 
ing day, the leaves of some plants are spread out, arKl 
iaplayed, and at the same time inclined towards the 
un. Those of the Hclianihus annuiM, the HdtarUke- 
fiutn annuum, and Cretan tinetorium follow the course 
•f the sun in their position ; and most buds and flow- 
T» have a tendenc^ to turn their heads in the direction 
if the great luminary of day. As sn instance of this 
Bt us look at the sun flower, which confronts the 
ource of light with its broad yellow expansion of as- 
>ect, and hangs its gorgeons head droopingly so soon 
us the object of iu worship declines. The leaves of 
k great number of vegetables present changes in their 
K>sinon corresponding to the different hours of the 
Lay. * Who does not know,' says Wildcnow, ^ that 
be species of Lupimu, especially Lupinus lutewiimn^ 
n the open sir, their leaves and stalks towards the sun, 
lud follow its course in so steady a manner, as to en- 
tble us to specify the hour of the day from their direc- 
ion.* Such pbonomena were not unknown to Pliny 
ind Theophrastus. 

The analogy between animal and vegetable life is 
itill farther demonstrated by the well known fact, that 
while sonke 'creatures, such as the cat and owl, sleep 
luring the day, and continue awake at night, certain 
>lanU do the same thin^. Such is the esse with the 
Tragopogon luteum, which becomes closed, or in other 
MTords, goes to sleep at nine in the morning, and opens 
It nighx. Every hoar of the day, indeed, has some 
particular plant which then shuts itself up : hence the 
dea of the Flower Dial by means of which the hour of 
the day can be told with tolerable accuracy. Some 
plants, which shut themselves up in the day time, 
flower at ni^ht. The night-flowering Ceretu, a species 
of Cactus, is a beautiful instance of the kind ; and 
there are other planU which exhibit the same interest- 
ing phenomenon. Nothing, indeed, can be more beao- 
Liful than the nocturnal flowering of certain members of 
the vegeuble world. Linnaeus used to go out at night 
with a lantern into his garden to have an opportunity of 
witnessing this remarluble peculiarity in Uie plants by 
which it is exhibited. 

The analogy between the two kingdoms is rendered 
yet more striking, when it is recollected that (with such 
exceptions as the above,) plants increase much more 
rapidlyduring night, which is their time of sleep, than in 
the day-time, which may be considered the period of 
their active or waking existence. 

The state in which planu exists in the winter season 
resembles the hybernation of animals : thero is the 
same torpor and apparent extinction of vitality. Heat 
and light have the power of botb leviving plants and 
patting an end to ny benation. Bitweea plaats and I 
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animals, however, there is this diflference : that while 
matt plants become torpid in winter, only a smaU 
number of animals get into that state ; but even ii« 
such dissimiUtude we csn trace an analogy ; for as 
there are animals upon which winter has no torpifying 
influence, so are there likewise plants. The Hellobo' 
nu hymalu or christmas rose, flowers at the end of De- 
cember, and the Galanthus nivilis, or snow-drop, in 
the month of February. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

aSNlBAL MANAGXMBNT OV SLKIP. 

In the forogoing pages, I have detailed at length all 
the principal phenomena of sleep ; and it now only re- 
mains to state such circumstances as aflfect the com- 
fort and healthfulness of the individual white in that 
condition. The first I shall mention is the nature of 
the chamber in which we sleep ; this should be always 
large and airy. In modem houses, these requisites are 
too much overlooked ; and, while the public rooms are 
of great dimensions, those appropriated for sleeping are 
little better than closets. This error is excecdmgly 
detrimental to health. The apartments wherein so 
great a portion of life is passed, should always be 
roomy, and, if possible, not placed upon the ground- 
floor, because such a situation is more apt to be damp 
and ill ventilated than higher up. 

The next consideration applies to the bed itsclC 
which ought to be large, and not placed close to the 
wall, but at some distance from it, both to avoid any 
dampness which may exist in the wall, and admit a 
freer circulation of air. The curtains should never be 
drawn closely together, even in the coldest weather ; 
end when the season is not severe, it is a good plan to 
remove them altogether. The bed or mattress ought 
to be rather hard. Nothing is more injurious to hecdth 
than soft beds ; they effeminate the individual, render 
his flesh soft and flabby, and incapacitate him firom un- 
dergoing any privation. The texture of which the 
couch is made, is not of much consequence, provided it 
is not too soft : hence, feather-^eds, or mattresses of 
hair or straw are almost equally good, if suitable in this 
particular. I may mention, however, that the hair 
mattres^ from being cooler, and less apt to imbibe 
moisture, is preferable during the summer season, to a 
bed of feathers. Those soft yielding feather-beds, in 
which the body sinks deeply, sre highly improper, from 
the unnatural heat and perspiration which they are sura 
to induce. Air-beds have been lately recommended, 
but I can assert, from personal experience, that they 
are the worst that can possibly be employed. They 
become very soon heated to such an unpleasant degree 
as to render it impose ble to repose upon thero with any 
comfort. For bed-ridden p^^rsons, whose skin hss be- 
come irritated by long lying, the hydrostatic bed, lately 
brought into use in some of the public hospitab, is the 
best. 

The pillow as well as the bed, should be pretty hard. 
When very soft, the head soon sinks in it, and becomes 
unpleasantly heated. The objection made to air-beds 
applies with equal foree to air-pillows, which I several 
times attempted to use, but was compelled to abandon, 
owing to the disagreeable heat that was generated in a 
few minutes. 

With regard to the covering, there can be no doubt 
that it is more wholesome to lie between sheets than 
blankets. For the same reason, people should avoid 
sleeping in flannel nightshirts. Such a de^e of 
warmth as is communicated by those means is onlr 
justifiable in infancy and childhood, or when there is 
actual disease or weakness of constitution. Parents 
often commit a great error in bringing up their 
people under so effeminate a system. 
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A common custom prevails of warming the bed be- 
fore going to sleep. This enervatiog practice should 
be abandoned except with delicate people, or when the 
cold is Tery intense. It is far better to lei the bed be 
ehafed by the natural heat of the body, which, even in 
severe weather, will be sufficient for the purpose, pro- 
vided the clothing is abundant. 

We ought never to sleep overlosded with clothes, 
but have merely what is sufficient to maintain a com- 
fortable warmth. 

When a person is in health, the atmosphere of his 
apartment should be cool ; on this account, fires are 
exceedingly hurtful, and should never be had recourse 
to, except when the individual is delicate, or the weather 
intolersbly severe. When they become requisite, 
■moke must be csrefully guarded agsinst, as fatal acci- 
denta have srisen from this cause. 

The window-shutters ought never to be entirely 
closed, neither ought they to be kept altogether open. 
In the first esse, we are apt to oversleep ourselves, 
owing to the prevailing dareness with which we are 
surrounded ; and in the second, the light which fiUa the 
apartment, especially if it be in the summer season, may 
disturb our repose, snd waken us at an esrlier hour 
than there is any occasion for. Under both circum- 
stances, the eyes are liable to suffer ; the darkness in 
the one instance, disposes them to be painfully affect- 
ed, on exposure to the brilliant light of day, besides di- 
lectly debilitating them — ^for, in remaining too much in 
the gloom, whether we be asleep or awake, these or- 
gans are sure to be more or less weskcoed. In the 
oUicr esse, the fierce glare of the momuig rjo acting 
upon them, perhaps for several hours before we get up, 
does eaual injury, making them tender snd easily affect- 
ed by the lig^t. The extremes of too much and too 
little light must, therefore, be avoided, and such a 
moderate portion admitted into the chamber as not to 
hurt the eyes, or act as too strong a stimulus in break- 
tngonr slumbers. 

During the summer heats, the covering requires to 
be diminished, so as to suit the atmospheric tempers- 
ture ; and a small portion of the window drawn down 
from the top, to promote a circulation^of air ; but this 
must be done cautiously, and the current prevented 
from coming directly upon the sleeper, as it mis^ht give 
rise to colds, and other bad consequences. The late 
Dr Gregory was in the habit of sleeping with the win- 
dow drawn sMghtly down during the whole year : and 
there can be no doubt that a gentle current pervading 
our sleeping apartments, is in the highest degree essen- 
tial to health. 

Nothing is so injurious as damp beds. It becomes 
every person, whether at home or abroad, to look to this 
matter, and see that the bedding on which he lies is 
thoroughly dry, and free from even the alightest moist- 
we. By neglecting such a precaution, iheumatiam, 
eolds, inflammations, and death itself may ensue. In- 
deed these calamitiea are very frequently traced to 
sleeping incautiously upon damp beds. For the same 
reason, the walla and floor should be dry, and wet 
clothes never hung up in the room. 

We should avoid aleeping in a bed that has been oc- 
cupied by the sick, till the bedding has been cleansed 
and thoroughly aired. When a person haa died of any 
infectious discaae, not only the clothes in which he lay, 
but ^e couch itself ought to be burned. Even the 
bed-stead should be csrenilly washed and fumiffated. 

Delicate persons who have been accustomed to sleep 
upon feather-beds, must be cautious not to exchange 
them rashly for any other. 

On going to aleep, all sorts of restraints must be re- 
moved from the body ; the collar of the night-shirt 
should be unbuttoned and the neckcloth taken off. 
With regard to the bead, the more lightly it is covered 
the better : on this account, we should wear a thin cot- 
ton or ailk night-cap /, and this is still better if made of 



net-work. Some persooe wear wiinied, or flscidtqi 
but these are never proper, except in (^ <^ ^gc^ 
sobiects. The grand rule of health is to \rty 'Jk ta 
cool, and the feet warm ; hence, the nigbi-cis rv. 
be too thin. In fact, the chief use of ih» ,■« 
clothing is to preserve the hsir, end presem & is 
being dUsordered and matted together. 

Sleeping in atockings is a h^i and xadHsr *e. 
By accustoming ourseTvee to do witheot anj mr^ 
upon the feet, we shsU seldoofi experience c«U r -ji 
parts, if we have clothing eMMigti to keep tat w* i 
the system comfortable ; and should they stS kz^ 
cold, this can easily be obviated by wrappii^t*? 
flannel cloth around them, or by applyingr to (bsa. : 
a few minutea, a heated iron, or a bottle of wusvtr 

The posture of the body moat be attended d a 
head ahootd be tolerably elevated, e^^ecisJh & plu 
ric subjects ; and the position, from the neck iyr, 
wards, as nearly aa possible horizotitaL Tbs hiU 
ting posture, with* the shoulders conaidenUy ni9£ i 
injurious, as the thoracric and abdominal nscra p 
thereby compressed, aod respiration, digestisi. sd -> 
culation, materially impeded. Lying upon the .'aa t 
also improper, in consequence of its tendency »-^ 
duce nightmare. Most people pass the gmi^pir': 
the night upon the side, which ia certsinJf r« as 
comfortable position that can be aasmned in sin^ V 
cording to Dr A. Hunter, women whe love licar ir 
bands generally lie upon the right side. TTw msst 
ing point I hive no means of ascertaining, suvsfz^ 
doubtless, the ladies are qualified to speak 4k^-* 
upon the subject. I h:tv6 known indirjdasb k^cu 
not sleep except upon the back ; but these tre nrrcer 

I have mentioned the necessity c»f s free cmr^-^'' 
of air. On this account, it is mmre whoJcsanw fp*^'' 
single, than double, for there is then less deatfK^ ^ » 
oxygen ; and the atmosphere is much por&r lod fov. 
For the same reason, the practice, so eotniMo in p 
lie schools, of hsving several beds in one tmc- c 
two or three individuals in each bed, most be dries' 
Wlien more than one sleep in a singie hd. i' ^ 
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should take care to place themselves in sach a p»'Nt 
ss not to bresth in each other's faces. Sim ' vtyt* 
have a dsngerous custom of coverii^ their bad^ *•" 
the bedclothes. The sbsurdity of this pneric/E«« 
no comment. 

Before going to bed, the body should be hmt^-^ 
that state which gives us the surest chance of dn^Pt 
speedily asleep. If too hot. its temperature ocr^ - 
be reduced by cooling drinks, exposure to the W'- ^ 
sponging, or even the cold bath ; if too odd, t s'*' 
be brought into a comfortable state by vrumti) i^ 
both cold snd heat act as stimuli, and their i««^-' 
necessary before slumber can ensue. A fyll »w** 
also, though it sometimes promotes, generally p:«^'' 
sleep; consequently, supper onght to be di^frs^ 
with, except by those wno, havir^ been loag ^^ 
thia meal, cannot sleep without it. As s geoml r^- 
the person who eats nothing for two or three hocn > 
fore going to rest, will sleep better than be wbo ^ 
His sleep will slso be more refreshinf, snd lis ^^ 
tions upon waking much more gratifying. The (V«< 
recommended brushing the teeth prwioos to i^ 
down : this is a good cnatom. 

Sleeping af^er dinner is pernicious. On b«3^ 
from such indulgence, there is generslly tomt ^ 
of febrile excitement, in consequence of the Urt»r^<^ 
of digestion being hurried on : it is only asefol ii ^ 
people, and in some cases of disease. ^ 

The weak, and those recove;rtng fum proDv <^ '■ 
nesses, must be indulged with more sleep thin >^'' 
are vigorous. Sleep, ill them, suppliei. in fO"* "^^ 
sure, the plsce of nourishment, and tbQ« ^f^^'^* 
most powerful auxiliary for restoring them to ^"^ 
Much repose is likewise necessary to enafalstheff** 
to recover from the effects of diaoipattoiL 
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00 little and too mach sleep are equally injonous. 
esaive wakefulness, sccording to Hipfiocrates, pre- 
s the aliment from being digested, and generates 
A humours. Too much sleep produces lassitude 
corpulency, and utterly debases and stnpifios the 
1. Corpuient people beinff apt to indulge in ex- 
ive sleep, they should breali this l^abit at once, as, 
eir case, it is peculiarly unwholesome. They ought 
leep little, ana that little upon hard beds. 

"be practice of sleeping in the open air, cannot be 
strongly reprobated, it is at all times dangerous, 
icially when csrried into effect under a burning sun, 
rnid the damps of ni^ht. In tropical climates, where 
custom is indulged m durin? tne day, it is not un- 
al for the perffon to be struclc with a coup-de-aUeil, 
ome violent fever ; and in our own counUy, nothing 
lore common than inflammations, rheumatisms, and 
gerous colds, originating from sleeping upon the 
and, either during the heat of the day, or when the 
ning has set in with its attendant dewa and yapours. 
ks respects the repose of children it may be remark- 
;hat the custom of rocking them asleep in the era- 
! is not to be recommended, sanctioned though it be 
the voice of ages. This method of procuring slum- 
, not only heats the infant unnecessarily, out, in 
le cases, disorders the digesuve organs, and, in 
8t, produces a sort of artificial sleep, far less con- 
'ive to health, than that brought on by more natural 
&ns. According to some writers, it has also a ten- 
icj to induce water in the head, a circumstance 
ich I think possible, although I never knew a case 
that disease which could be traced to auch a source, 
cradle, then, should be abandoned, so far as the 
king is concerned, and the child aimply lulled to re- 
le in the nurse^s srms, and then deposited quietly in 
1. Sleep will often be induced by gently scratching 
rubbing the top of the child*s head. This fact is 
U known to some nunes, by whom the practice is 

1 recourse to for the purpose of provoking slumber 
restless children. For the first month of their ex- 
?nce, children sleep almost continually, and they 
)uld be permitted to do so, for at this early age they 
inot slumber too much : calm and long-continued 
ep is a favourable symptom, and ought to be cher- 
icd rather than prevented, during the Whole period of 
ancy. When, however, a child atuins the age of 
ee or four months, we should endeavour to manage 
that its periods of wakefulness may occur in the day- 
le, inntead of at night. By proper care, a child 
ly bo made to sleep at almost sny hour ; and, as this 
always an object of importance, it should be sedul- 
sly attended to in the rearing of children. Until 
out the third year, they require a little aleep in the 
ddle of the day, and pass half their time in sleep, 
rery succeeding year, till they atuin the age of seven, 
B period allotted to cepose should be shortened one 
ur, so that a child of that age may pass nine hours or 
ereabouts, out of the twenty-four, in a state of sleep. 
bildren should never be awakened suddenly, or with 
noise, in consequence of the terror and starting which 
ch a method of arousing them produces : neither 
ould they be brought all at once m>m a dark room 
to a strong glare of light, lest their eyes be weaken- 
i, and permanent injury inflict^ upon these organs. 
The position in which children sleep requires to be 
irefuUy attended to. Sir Charles Bell mentions that 
le eneurtait infantum, with which they are so often 
Tected, frequently arises from lying upon the back, 
id that it will be removed or preventea by accustom- 
ig them to lie on the side. It is also of the greatest 
nportance. that they be kept sufficiently wsrm. I be- 
eve that many infantile diseasesvrise from the neglect 
f this precaution. Children have little power of evol- 
ing heat; on this account, when delicate they should 
»jer be permitted to sleep alone, but msde to lie with 
am none, that they may receive warmth from her body. 



At whatever period we go to sleep, one fact it 
tain, that we can never with impunity convert day into 
night. Even in the most scorching seasons of tbo 
year, it is better to travel under the burning sunshine, 
than in the cool of the evening, when the dews are 
falling and the air ia damp. A case in support of this 
statement, ia given by Valancin in his work on Diet. 
Two colonels in the French army had a dispute 
whether it was not most safe to march in the heat ol 
the day, or in the evening. To ascertain this point, 
they got permission from the commanding ofRcer to 
put thiBir respective plans into execu tion. Accordingly, 
the one with his division marched during the day, al- 
though it was in the heat of summer, and rested all 
ni|^t — the other slept in the day-time, and marched 
during the evening and part of the night. The result 
wss that the first performed a journey of six hundred 
miles, without losing a single man or horse, while the 
latter lost most of his hones, and several of his men 

It now becomes a question at what hour we ahould 
retire to rest, how long our rest ought to continue, and 
when it should be broken in the morning. These 
points I shall briefly diacuss, in the order in which they 
stand. 

It is not yery easy to aacertain the most appropriata 
hour for going to bed, as this depends very much upon 
the habits and occupation of the individud. Laborers 
and all bard wrought people, who are obliged to get up 
betimes, require to go to rest early ; and m their case, 
nine o'clock may be the best hour. Those who are 
not obliged to rise early, may delay the period of re- 
tiring to rest for an hour or two longer; and may thos^ 
go to bed at ten or eleven. These ^are the usual 
periods allotted among the middle ranks of life for this 
purpose ; and it may be laid down as a rule, thst to 
make a custom of remaining up for a later period than 
eleven most be prejudicial. Those, therefore, who 
habitusUy delay going to bed till twelve, or one, or two, 
are acting in direct opposition to the laws of health, in 
so far as they sre compelled to psss in sleep a portion 
of the ensuing day, wtiich ought to be appropriated to 
wakefulneas and exertion. I^ate hours are in every 
resptct hurtful, wkether they be employed in study oi 
amusement. A fresh supply of stimulus is thrown 
upon the mind, which prevents it from sinking into 
slumber at the proper period, and restlessness, dream* 
ing, and diaturbed repose inevitably ensue. Among 
other things, the eyes sre injured, those oi^ns suffer- 
ing much more from the candle-light, to which they are 
necessarily exposed, than from the natural light of day. 
With regard to the necessary quantity of sleep, so 
much depends upon age, constitution, and employment, 
that it is impossible ^ lay down any fixed rule which 
will apply to all cases. Jeremy Taylor atates that 
three houre only in the twenty-four should be devoted 
to sleep. Baxter extends the period to four hours, 
Wesley to six. Lord Coke and Sir William Jonea to 
seven, and Sir John Sinclair to eight. With the latter 
I am disposed to coincide. Tsking the average of 
mankind, we shall come as neariy as possible to the 
truth when we say that nearly one-third part of life 
ought to be spent in sleep : in some cases, even moro 
may be necessary, and in few, can a much smaller portion 
be safely dispensed with. When a person inyouni;, 
atroiig, and healthy, an hour or two less may be suflS- 
cient ; but childhood and extreme old age require a still 
greater portion. No person who passes only eight 
noun in bed, can be said to waste his time in sleep. 
If, however, he exceeds this, and is, at the same time, 
in possession of vigor and youth, oe lays himself opem 
to the charge of slumbering away those houra which 
should be devoted to some other purpose. According 
to Georget, women should sleep a couple of houn 
longer than men. For the former he allows sis or 
seven hours, for the latter eight or nine. I doubt '""^ 
ever, if the female constitution, generally spea* 
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quiies more sleep than the male ; at least it is certain 
that women endure protracted wakefulnesa better than 
men, but whether tnis may result from custom is a 
question worthy of being considered. 

Barry, in his work on Di^^estion, has made an inge- 
nious, but somewhat whimsical, calculation on the ten- 
dency of sleep to prolong life. He asserts, that the 
duration of human life may be ascertained by the num- 
ber of pulsations which tne individual is able to per- 
form. Thua, if a mail's life extends to 70 yesrs, and 
his heaif throbs 60 times each minute, the whole num- 
ber of its pulsations will amount to 3,207,590,000 ; but 
if^ by intemperance, or any other ciiuse, he raises the 
pulse to 75 in the minute, the same number of pulsa- 
tions would be completed in 66 yean, and the duration 
of life abbreviated 14 yean. .Ajrguing from these dats, 
he sUe^es, that sleep has a tendency to prolong life, as, 
durinff its continuance, the pulsations are less numerous 
than m the waking state. There is a sort of theoreti- 
cal truth in this statement, but it is liable to be modified 
by so many circumstances, that its application can 
never become general. If this were not the case, it 
would be natural to infer that the leneth of a man's 
life would correspond with that of ois slumbers; 
whereas it is well known, thst too much sleep debili- 
tates the frame, and lays the foundation of various dis- 
eases, which tend to shorten rather than extend the 
duration of life. 

Those who indulge most in sleep, generally require 
the least of it Such are the weaipiy and luxurious, 
who pass nearlv the half of their existence in slumber, 
while the hard-workinj^ peasant and mechanic, who 
would seem, at first sight, to require more than any 
other clsBS of society, are contented with seven or eight 
hours of repose — a period brief in^roportion to that ex- 
pended by them in toil, yet sufficiently long for the 
w^nts of nature, as is proved by the strength sjod health 
which they almost uniformly enjoy. 

For reasons already stated, more sleep is requisite in 
winter than in summer. Wer^ there even no consti- 
tntional causes for this difference, we should be disposed 
to sleep longer in the one than in the other, aa some of 
the circumstances which induce us to sit up late andVise 
early in summer, are wanting during winter ; snd we 
omsequently feel disposed to lie longer in bed during 
the latter season of the year. 

The hour of getting up in the morning is not of less 
uiportance than that at which we ought to lie down at 
nupit. There can be no doubt that one of the most 
aiunirable conducives to health is early rising. * Let 
us,* says Solomon, * go forth into the fields ; let us 
lodge in the villages ; let us get up early to the vine- 
yatds ; let us see if the vine flourish — if the tender 
grape appear — if the pomegranates bud forth.* 

Almost all men wno have distinguished themselves 
in science, literature, and the arts, hsve been early ris- 
ers. The industrious, the active-minded, the enthu- 
nsst in the pursuit of knowledge or gain, are up be- 
times at their respective occupations ; while the slug- 
gard wastes the most beautiful period of life in perni- 
cious slumber. Homer, Virgil, and Horace are all re- 
f resented as early risers : the same wss the case with 
^sley, Franklin, Priestly, Parkhuret, and Buffon, the 
latter of whom ordered his valet de chambre to awaken 
him every morning, and compel him to get up by foree 
if he evinced any reluctance: for thiy service the vslet 
was rewarded with a crown each day, which recom- 
pense he forfeited if he did not oblige his msster to get 
out of bed before the clock struck six. Bishops Jewel 
and Burnet rose regularly every morning at four o'- 
clock. Sir Thomas More did the same thing ; and so 
eonvinced was he of the beneficial effects of getting up 
betimes, that, in his * Utopia,' he represented the inha- 
bitanta attending lectures before sunrise. Napoleon 
was an early riser ; so was Frederick the Great and, 
Cfaarlea XII ; so is the Duke of Wellington ; and so 



in truth, is almost every one diatrnguishsd for cs^ 
and indefatigability of nund. 

Eveiy circumstance contribotes to render ezj 
rising advisable to those who are in the ecpfu^i 
of health. There is no time equal in bcai:; ;i 
freshness to the morning, when natoie has psi pd 
with the gloomy' mantle which night badfltmg om\^ 
and stands before us like a young bride, from m 
aspect the veil which covered her lovelinesa. bs h 
withdrawn. The whole material world has a titt-: 
appearance. The husbandman is up at hii ]ai»j. 
forest leaves sparkle with drops of crystal dew, uk b 
ere raise their rejoicing heads towards the sun, t^ .ci 
pour forth their anthems of gladne$a ; and the vide i£*\ 
creation itself seems as if awakened and refresbciiid 
a mighty slumber. All these things, however, m't^ 
from the eyes of the sluggard ; nature., in her iru«: :i 
rious aspect, is, to him, a sealed book ; and mhk rti 
scene around him is full of besuty, interest, and sd 
tion, he alone is passionless and uninsured. &d 
him stretched upon his couch of rest ! In Tain i^ 
the clock proclaim that the reign of day bascoiaaacrl 
In vain does the morning light stream fiercely in i:<:3 
chinks of his window, as if to startle him bwa. sn % 
pose ! He bean not — he sees not, for bliLd^iesi^ 
deafness rule over him with despotic sway, aoi k]\ 
deadening spell upon his faculties. And wbea:ie<U 
at length awake — ^far on in the day — from the tii9i:< i 
this l^numbing sleep, be is not refreshed. He i4 
not start at once into new life — an altered foiB* ri 
joy in his mind, snd vigour in his frame. On 6e g\ 
trary, he is dulL languid, and stupid, as if hslf rea'^ 
ed from a paroxysm of drunkenness. Ih un 
stretches himself, and stalks into the breakfast paricj 
to partake in solitude, and without appeute, of b J 
refreshing meal — ^while his eyes are red and i^^'] 
his beard unshorn, his face unwashed, and his ck-LM 
disorderly, and ill put on. Uncleanliness and ^r^ 
ness generally go kand in hand ; for the obtos^co^ i 
mind which disposes a man to waste the most y^< j 
houn of existence in debasng sleep, will d£:^'&3 
make him neglect his person. 

The character of the early riser is the ven reni 
of the sloven's. His countenance is rodiiv. b*:^ 
joyous snd serene, and his frame full of tigour ir«i >^ 
tivity. His mind, also, is clear and unclouded, acd f:*) 
from that oppressive languor which weighs like sr^:^ 
mare upon the spirit of the sluggard. The mao f^ 
rises betimes, is in the fair way of laying iabo6btu 
and wealth ; while he who dozes away hia eiauv^ 
unnecesssry sleep, will acquire neither. On the ?» 
trery, he runs every chance of losing whaterer p«^ 
of them he may yet be in possession of. and of usbj 
fast in the grade of society — a bankrupt both in f«^ 
and in puree.* ^ , 

The most striking insUnces of the good efrc|s * 
early rising, are to \i found in our peasantry and ^-"^ 
era, whose hale complexions, good appetites, ani <' 
ourous persons, are evidences of the benefit ^■^'^ 
from this custom, conjoined with labour ; «iuk '^ 
wan, unhealthy countenances and enfeebled fn^' ^ 
those who keep late hours, lie long in bed, and p>^'^ 
night in dissipation, study, or pleasure, are eqaallyc^ 

* fn the will of the late Mr Jamee Sergieam of Uif Ifi^^' 
Lekeaier, ie the rollowing clause relative to early n?> •' ' 
* As my nephews are fond orindulfing in bed of a mans- ' 
as f wish ihem to improve the time while thej are jM-^i 
rect that they shall pn»ve to the satisfaction of mj «'««'"^^ 
that have ^ out of bed in the morning, and eitbfr fa; ^ 
themselves in business, oriaken exercise in the opcr. »;(< *' 
five o'clock every morning, fn»m the Jth of April, t' ^■ 
10th of October, being three hour« each day, anJ (r»R f" 
o'clock in the morning from the 10th of Octeber to "^ * ' 
April, t>eins two hours every morning fur two whole jr»f» '^ 
10 t)e done for some two yearsduring the first seven f""- '^'r 
•aiisCtction of my executors, who may cxcom them m ^iv^ 
illness, but the task mim be made up whpo they «re *'"'*! 
if they will not do itaia, they shall nu rsceive txjAw*^' 
pcupsny.* 
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▼e proofs of the pernicious consequences lesulting 
so opposite prsctice. 

irly rising, therefore, is highly beneficisl ; hat csre 
Id be tsken not to csity it to excess. It can nerer 
eslthful to rise till tne sun has heen for some 
above the horizon ; for until this is the case, there 
dampness in the air which must prove injurious to 
:onstitution, especially when it is not naturally very 
\g. Owing to this, esrly rising is injurious to most 
;ate people ; and, in all cases, the heat of the sun 
id be allowed to have acquireid some strenffth be- 
we think of getting, out of doois. No healthy man 
be summer, shouM lie longer in bed than six 
)ck. If he does so, he loses the most valuable part 
te day, snd injures his own constitution. Persons 
ect to gout, should always go to sleep eariy, and 
early. The former mitigates the violence of the 
ling paroxysm, which is always increased by wake- 
ess ; and the latter lessens the tendency to plethora, 
:h is favoured by long protracted sleep. 

i is common b some of the foreign universities to 
to bed at eight, and rise at three or four in the 
ning ; and this plan is recommended by Willich in 
* Lectures on Diet snd Regimen.* Sir John Sin- 
r, in allusion to it, judiciously observes, ' I have no 
bt of the superior healthiness, in the winter time, of 
ng by day-light, and using candle-light at the close 
the day, than rising by caudle-light, and using it 
le hours before day-li^it approaches. It remains 



to be aacertamed by which system the eyes an leait 
likely to be affected. 

Dr Franklin in one of his ingenious Essays, hss some 
fine observations on early rising ; and makes an amuaing 
calculation of the saving that might be made in the city 
of Paris alone, by using the sunshine instead of candles. 
This saving he estimates at 96,000,000 of livres, or 
£4,000,000 sterling. This is mentioned in a satirical 
vein, but probably there is a great deal of truth in the 
statement Indeed, if ]>eople were to go sooner to bed, 
and get up earlier, it is inconceivable what sums might 
be saved ; but according to the absurd custom of polish- 
ed societv, day is, in a greet measure, converted into 
night, ana the order of Uiings reversed in a manner at 
once capricious and hurtful. 

To conclude.. The same law which regulates our 
desire for food, also governs sleep. As we indulge in 
sleep to moderation or excess, it becomes a blessing or 
a curse — in the one case recruiting the energies of nsr 
ture, and diffusing vigour alike over the mind and 
frame : in the ot^r, debasing the character of man, 
stupif)ring his intellect, enfeebung his bod v, and render- 
ing him useless alike to others and himself. The glut- 
ton, the drunkard, and the sloven bear the strictest sf- 
finity to each other, both in the violation of nature's 
laws, snd in the consequences thence/ entailed upon 
themselves. Whst in modnation is harmless or bene- 
ficial, in exceaa is a curse ; and sleep carried to the lat- 
ter extreme, may be pronounced an act of intem- 
perance almost as much as excessive eating or drinking. 
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CHAPTER I 

PBBLmiNARY 0BSBBVAT10H8. 

Drunkenness is not, like some other vices, peculiar 
to modern times. It is handed down to os from ^hoar 
antiquity ;* and, if the records of the antediluvian era 
were more complete, we should probably find that it 
was not unknown to the remotest a^es of thR world. 
The cases of Noah and Lot, recorded in the sacred 
writings, sro the earliest of which tradition or history 
has left any record ; and both occurred ii) the infancy 
of society. Indeed, wherever the grape flouriBhed, in- 
ebriation prevailed. The formation of wine from 
this fruit, was among the earliest discoveries of man, 
and the bad consequences thence resulting, seem to 
have been almost coeval with the discovery. Thoao 
r^ons whose ungcnial latitudes indisposed them to 
yield the vine, gave birth to other producta which serv- 
ed as sobstititutes ; end tlie inhabitants rivalled or sur- 
passed those of the south in all kinds of Bacchanalian 
mdolgonco — thp plessures of drinking constituting one 
of die most fertile themes of their poetry, in the same 
manner as, in other climates, they gave inspiration to 
the souls of Anscreon and Hafiz. 

Drunkenness haa varied greatly at diflferent timea and 
■monig dilTerent nations. There can be no doubt that 
jtprevails more in a rude than in a civilized aociety. 
Tub ia so much the case, that as men get more refin- 
gd, the vice will gradually be found to soften down, 
8nd aasume a less revolting character. Nor can there 
be B doubt that it prcvaila to a much greater extent in 
Dortfaem than in southern latitudes. * The nsture of 
tfM clsmale renders this inovitsble, and gives to Uie hu- 
fnine its capabilitiea of withstanding liquor: 
B quantity which scarcely rufflea the frozen cur- 
cf B Norwcgian'a blood, would scatter madness 



a le BMkfnff ibto olMervatkiii. I have only in rtew ihs countries 
mmk sf iW «qiisuir ; lor as w« proCTCtl to ths aomb of thai line, 
00 -iirectaoix in ihe Mune manner •■ in ihe op|K>- 

^ te the worlfl of Manie«quieu, * Gk> rroro the 

ml vnu will flnri ilninkenneaa Incrcaainf to. 
e oi laMUile. Oo rroni the aame equator to 
Ml jfHi will flnti ilninkenneaa traveiltnf 
H uaveU lowafxls the oorth.' 



and fever into the brain of the Hindoo. Eree m S 
rope, the inhabitants of the south sre far less td^ \ 
to austain intoxicating agents than those of the -'i 
Much of this depends upon the coldness of the c\- i 
and much also upon the peculiar f^ysical ar.i. : f^ 
frame to which that coldness gives rise. The m'^'i 
of the south are a lively, versatile people ; san^ ?> i 
their temperaments, and susccpdble, to an ex3%d 
nary degree, of every impression. TTieir miod* sd 
to inherit the brilliancy of ihnir climate^ sikI irc d 
with sparkling thoughts and beautiful imafrr? Ti 
northern nations are the reverse of all this. Vt'uhvri 
intensity of [lurfjose, with grester depth of tvssbc \ 
powers, snd auperior solidity of judgment, ihei tr. 1 
s ^eat measure destitute of that sportive sod cm^ 
brilhancy which hanffs like a rainbow orertbe 5 'J 
of the south, snd clothes them in a popetual ssrAn 
of delight. The one ia chiefly led by the btvt. "4 
other by the head. The one possesses the het-.'j ^i 
flower-garden, the other the sternness of the rock, -li 
ed with its severe and naked hardihood. Upoo rc^^ 
ttttiona 80 differently organized, it cannot be rx;«r»l 
that a given |)ortion of atimulos will operate vii 
equal power. The sir^r inflamahle nature of tlk f^ 
ia easily roused to excitation, and manifesu fe^.^ 
which Uie aecond does not experience till he has ^j> 
taken much more largely of ujf «i -mnNtinj nn^e '^ 
this account, the one may be inebnaiMi, aiJ i'' '^ 
remain comparatively sober upon a similar qoait:- < 
speaking of this subject, it is always to be reinnsy?^ 
that a person is not to be considered s drunkard be^*^ 
he consumes a certain portion of liquor ; hot bras* 
what he does consumes produces certain eflecu F<* 
his system, llie Russian, therefore, my ukej* 
glaases a-day, and be as temperate aa tbo Ililas n 
takea four, or the Indian who Ukea two. Batewa«** 
this is seceded to, the balance of sobrietv will ^^' 
in favour of the south: the inhabitants there t»i or 
drink leas, but are. bona fide, more aeldom mm-^ 
than the others. Those who . have contmied U«* 
and Paris, may easily verify this fsct; and tbo««» 
have done the aame to the citiea of Moacow loa Iw"', 
can bear atill stronger testimony. "Who etar b«rc * 
an Englishman aippiiig eau sucree, aod ticiUtf ^ 
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Is to a glaaa of lemonade 1 Yet such thin^ are 
aon in Prance ; and, of all the practices of that 
try, they are those most thoroughly Yisited by the 
smptuous malisons of John Bull, 
is a common belief that wine was the only inebri- 

liquor krH>wn to antiquity ; but this is a mistake. 
Lus mentions the use of ale or beer as common 
\g the Germans of his time. By the Egyptians, 
vise^ whose country was ill adapted to the cultiTa- 
of the grape, it was employed as a substitute for 
Alo was common in the middle ages ; and Mr 
: stat«>s that very good beer is made, by the usual 
Bss of brewing and malting, in the interior of Af- 
The favourite drink of our Saxon ancestors was 
»r mead. Those worshippers of Odin were so no- 
lusly addicted to drunkenness, that it was regarded 
)nourable rather than otherwise ; and the man who 
d withstand the greatest quantity was looked upon 
I admiration and respect : whence the drunken 
rs of the Scandinavian scalds ; whence the glories 
/alhalla, the fancied happiness of whose inhabitants 
listed in quaffing draughts from the skulls of their 
mtes slain in battle. Even ardent spirit, which is 
crally supposed to be a modem discovery, existed 
n a very early period. It is said to have been first 
le by the Arabians in the middle ages, and in all 
lihood ntay lay claim to a still remoter origin. AN 
ol was known to the alchymisis as early as the mid- 
of the twelfth century, although th^ process of pre- 
ing^ it was by them, at that time, kept a profound 
ret. The spirituous liquor called arrack, has been 
nufactured in the island of Java, as well as in the 
itiiicnt of Hindosun, from time immemoriaL Brandy 
tears to have been known to Galen, who recommends 
or the cure of voraciou.s appetite ;* and its distilla- 
\i W3S common m Sicily at the commencement of the 
rtcciuh century. As to wine, it was so common in 
:icnt times as to have a tutelar god appropriated to 

Bacchus and his companion SiTenus are as house- 
d words in the mouths of all, and constituted most 
poriant features of the heathen mythology. We 
ve all heard of the Falcrnian and Campanian wines, 
d of the. wines of Cyprus and Shiraz. Indeed, there 
reason to believe that the ancients were in no respect 
fcrior to the modems in the excellence of their vinous 
uors, whatever they may have been in the variety, 
^ine was so common in the eastern nations, that Ma- 
imet, foreseeing the baleful effects of its propagation, 
rbade it to his followers, who, to compensate them- 
Ives, had recourse to opium. The Gothic or daik 
:e» »ecm to have been those in which it was least 
immon : in proof of this it may be mentioned, that in 
238 it was vended as a cordial by the English apothe- 
khes. At the present day it is little drunk, except by 
le upper classes, in those countries which do not 
itnraljy furnish the grape. In those that do, it is so 
leap as to come within the reach of even the lowest.f 

In speaking of drunkenness, it is impossible not to 
t struck with the physical and moral degradation which 
has spread over the world. Wherever intoxicating 
quors become general, morality has been found on the 
ecline. They seem to act like the simoom of the de- 
ert, and scatter destruction and misery around their 
ath. The ruin of Rome was owing to luxury, of 
rhich indulgence in wine was the principal ingredient. 

^ Good's Study of Medicine, vol. I. p. IIS, Sd edit. 

t Th« quaniiiy of wine raiwd in France alone i« almoet incred* 
Me. The vineyards in ihat country are saitl to occupy Are mU- 
toneofacre?, or a iwency-eixih pan of the whole terriKory. Paris 
Jone conaurneN more titan three liroea the quantity of wine con- 
umcd in ihc British blee. It is true that much ofthe wine drank 
n the French capital Is of a wealc quality, beinc uae<i as a cub. 
tttute for sinali beer. But after every allowance to made, enough 
*inains to show clearly, if other proofs were wanting, bow 
«.uch use of wine here to restricted by our exorbiunt duties. It 
would be well for the morals of thto country If the people aban- 
wnea the use of ardent aptr'tts, ami were enabled to resort lo 
wch wines as tbi French are in the habU of drinkinf . 



Hanoibal*s army fell less by the arms of Scipio than by 
the wines of Capua ; and the inebriated hero of Mace- 
don after slaying his friend Clytus, and burning the 
palace of Peraepolis, expired at last of a fit of intoxica- 
tion, in his thir^-third year. A volume might be wrii> 
ten in illustration of the evil efiects of dissipation ; bat 
this is unnecessary to those who look caiefully around 
them, and more especially to those who are conversant 
with the history of mankind. At the same time, whea 
we speak of drunkenness as occurring in antiquity, it is 
proper to remark, that there were certain countries la 
which it was viewed in a much more diahonourable 
light than by any modem nation. Tlie Nervii refused 
to drink wine, alleging that it nude them cowardly and 
effeminate : these simple people had no idea of what 
by our seamen is called Jjuiek courage ; they did not 
feel the necessity of elevating their native valour by an 
artificial excitement. The ancient Spartans held ebri- 
ety in such abhorrence, that, with a view to inspire the 
rising generation with a due contempt of the vice, it 
was customary to intoxicate the slaves and exhibit th«B 
publicly in this deffradod condition. By the Indians, 
drunkenness is looked upon ss a species of insanity ; 
and, in their language, the word ramgam, signifying • 
drunkard, signifies also a madman. Both the ancients 
and moderns coukl jest as well as moralize upon this 
auhject. ' There hangs a bottle of wine,* was the derir 
sive exclamation of the Roman soldiery, aa they pointed 
to the body of the drunken Bonosus, who, in a fit of 
despair, suspended himself upon a tree. * If you wish 
to have a shoe of durable materials,* exclaims the fac^ 
tious Matthew Langsberg, * you should make the upper 
leather of the mouth of a hard drinker — ^for that never 
lets in water.* 

If we turn from antiquity to our own times, we shall 
find little cauae to congratulate ourseltes upon any 
improvement. The vice has certainly diminiahea 
among the higher orders of society, but Uiere is every 
reason to fear that, of late, it has made fearful strides 
amonff the lower. Thirty or forty years ^, a land- 
lord Old not conceive he had dpne justice to his guests 
unless he sent them from his table in a state of intoxi- 
cation. This practice atill prevails pretty generally in 
Ireland and in the highlands of Scotland, hot in other 
parts of the kingdom it is fast giviuj^ way : and it is to 
be hoped that the day is not far distant when greater 
temperance will extend to these jovial districts, and 
render their hospitality a little more consonant with 
prudence and moderation. The increase of drunken- 
ness among the lower classes may be imputed to vari 
ous causes, and chiefly to the late abandonmeut of part 
of the duty on rum aud whiakey. This was done with 
a double motive of benefiting agriculture and com- 
merce, and of driving the * giant smuggler* from the 
field. The latter object it has in a great measure failed 
of effecting. The amuggler still plies his trade to s 
considerable extent, and brings his commodity to the 
market with nearly the same certainty of acquiring pro- 
fit as ever. It would be well if the liquor vended to 
the poor possessed the qualities of that furnished by the 
contraband dealer ; but, instesd of that, it is usually a 
vile compound of every thing spurious and pestilent, 
and seems expressly contrived for preying upon the vi- 
tals of the unfortunate victims who partake of it. The 
extent to which adulteration has been carried in all 
kinds of liquor, is indeed such as to intereat every class 
of society. Wine, for instance, is often impregnated 
with alum and sugar of lead, the latter dangerous in- 
gredient being resorted to by innkeepers and othera, to 
take away the sour taste so common in bad wines. 
Even the colour of these liquids is frequently artificial ; 
and the deep rich complexion so greatly aidmired by 
persons not in the secrets of the trade, is often caused, 
or at least heightened, by factitious addituns, such as 
elder-benies, bilberries, red-woods, dice. Alum and 
sugar of lead are also common in spirituous liquors ; 
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t ni, in any ctsM, oil of Tithol, turpentine, and other 
mateiiala equally abominable, are to be found in com- 
bination with them. That deteauble liquor called 
Britiih gin, ia literally compounded of theae ingredienta : 
nor are milt liquora, with their multifarious narcotic ad- 
ditions, less thoroughly sophisticated or lesa detrimental 
to the health. From these circumstancea, two conclo- 
■ions must naturally be drawn ; viz. that inebriating 
agents often contam elementa of disease foreign lo 
themselves; and that all persons purchasing them 
should endeavour to ascertain the state of their pnrity, 
and employ no dealer whoae honour and honesty are 
not known to be unimpeachable. Liquors, even in their 
purest state, are too often injurious to the constitution 
without the admixt^ire of poisons.* 

The varietiea of wine are so numerous aa almost to 
defy calculation. Mr Brande, in hia table, ffivea a liai 
of no leaa than forty-four different kinds, ana there are 
otbera which he haa not enumerated. Ardent spirita 
are fewer m number, and may be mostly comprised un- 
der thenamea of rum, ^n, brandy, and whiakey. The 
firat ia the prermiling dnnk over the West Indies, North 
America, and auch citiea of Great Britain as are in- 
timately connected with these regions by commerce. 
The second is eztensivel}r used in Holland and Swit- 
terland, the countries which principally furnish it, and 
hak found ita way pretty generally over the whole of 
Europe. The thini ia chiefly produced in Charente 
and Languedoc, and is the spirit most commonly found 
in the south. The fourth is confined in a great mea- 
sure to Ireland and Scotland, in which latter country 
the best has alwa]f a been made. Of malt liquora we 
have many varietiea. Briuin, especially England, ia 
the country which fumiahes them in greatest perfection 
Hiey are the natural drinks of Englishmen — themiiMm 
Angliecrumt ss foreigners have often remarked. Every 
town of any consequence in the empire has its brewery ; 
and in almost evei^ one is there some difference in the 
quality of the liquor. Brown stout, London and Scotch 
porters. Burton, Dorchester, Edinburgh and Alloa ales, 
are only a few of the endless varieties of these widely* 
circulated fluida. 

Beaides winea, ardent spiriu, and malt liquors, there 
•re many other affents possessing inebriating properties. 
Among others, toe Peganum Sarmala or Syrian rue, 
•o often used by the sultan Solyman ; the Hibitau 
Saldgruta, which furnishes the Indian banguc, and 
fiom which the Nepenthes of the ancients is supposed 
to have been made ; the BaUac^ or Tuikish bangue, 
found on the ahorea of the Levant ; the Pentangy or In- 
dian betle ; the HyoMcyatnu* Niger ; and the Atropa 
BeUfutonna, In addition to these, and many more, 
there are opium, tobacco, Cocadut /niteiw, and the 
innumerable tribea of liqueura and ethers, together with 
other sffents of a less potent nature, auch aa clary, dar- 
nel, and aaffion. The variety of agents capable of ex- 
citing drunkenness is indeed surprising, and in propor- 
tion to their number aeema the prevalence of that fatal 
ync9 to which an improper use of them gives rise. 



CHAPTER n. 



CAUsca or DRumcxinfKsa. 



.The causes of drunkenness are so obvioui, that few 

authors have thought it necessary to point them out : 

we aball merely aay a few words upon the subject. 

There are aome persons who will never be drunkards, 

and others who will be so in spite of all that can be done 

to prevent them. Some are drunkards by choice, and 

othera by necessity. The former have an innate and 

constitutional foodneaa for liquor, and drink con amort. 

Such men are usually of a aanguineoua temperament, 

* Bm AccuiD^iTreatiaeonthsAdutteriiUonorFood; Child on 
BfswlDf Ponsr } and Shaoaon un Brswinf and DMVl^Mioa. 



of coarae onintellectual minds, and of km ud isN 
propensities. They have, in general, a cenus cpq 
of nbre, and a flow of animal spirits which othe pAu 
are without. They delight in the rusr and rr \ 
drinking clubs ; and with them, in paiticiihr, A ^ 
miseries of life may be referred to the botUe. 

The drunkard by necessity was never iimsib:^3! 
ture to be dissipated. He ia perhaps a pmsc i 
amiable disposition, whom misf(Mtune has overai.> 
and who, instead of bearing op manfully agi!< ; 
endeavours to drown his sorrows in liquw. h ts a: a 
cess of sensibility, a partial mental weakoesi, l- £» 
lute misery of the heart, which drives him oq. !•'':>: 
onneas, with him, is a consequence of misfort u^ . ' \ 
a aolitary dissipstion preying upon him b s^-'j 
Such a man frequently diet» broken-heaned. eres i» 
fore hia excesses have had time to destroy him bj j9 
own unassisted agency. 

Some become drunkards from excess of ra^iya 
in youth. There are pa rente who hav# s comaiai r* 
torn of treating their childem to wine, poocl e 
other intoxicating liquors. This, in realitj. :« ycf 
Isrly bringing them «p in an apprenticeship to drrjn 
neas. Others are taught the vice by freqaestisfCu 
ing clubs and masonic lodses. These are the g*:: '■ 
academiea of tippling. Two-thirds of the irris^ 
we meet with, have been there initiated in ihatif-^i 
intemperance and boisterous irregularity whtcl ^ 
guiah their future livea. Men who are good f&.r 
are very apt to become drunkaida and, in trud a^ 
of them are ao, more or leaa, especially if tht7 ») 
naturally much joviality or warmth of tempeixai 
A fine voice to such men ia a fatal accorojilishact 

Ebrietv prevails to an alarming degree a.i.c'::3 
lower orders of society. It exists more in io«-j ^^ 
in the country, and more among roechanicii tHi& ' ! 
bandmen. Most of the raiseiy to be obserrrd ^'■'\ 
the working clssses spring from this source. No:t 
sons are more addicted to the habit, and a 1] iuiitrrai 
vices than the pampered servants of the ^e«t i 
keepers, musiciana, acton, and men who lead j n- 
and eccentric life, are exposed to a sioiila: hn. 
Husbands sometimes teach their wives to be irr i' 
by indulging them in toddy and such fluids, erexr ^ 
they themsplveM sit down to their libations. 

Women frequently acquire the vice by dnctri?' 
ter and ale while nursing. These atimulants &.v v^ 
recommended to them from well-meant but t^'- 
motives, by their femslo sttendants. Manr kx « 
women are ruined by this pernicious praciTe. * 
persons become gross, their milk unheaith?, :^ 
foundation iii too often laid for future iodul^^^i 
liquor. 

The frequent use of cordials, such as noyeax sr 
kirsch-wssser, curacoa, and anissette, sonietinit^ .:« 
to the practice. The active principle of these 1;: 
ia noitner more nor less than ardent spirits* 

Among other causes, may be mentioned \b^p^' 
sive use of spiritoub tinctures for the cure c-! i 
chondria and indigestion. Persons who osr -<* 
tea, eapecially green, run the aame risk. Th^« 
species is singularly hurtful to the constitutioa. ^' 
hysteria, heartburn, and general debility of tb^* 
poetic viacera. Some of these bad effects m n^ 
for a time by the uae of spirits ; and what «%* - 
employed as a medicine, aoon becomes an es<^3'- 
quisite. 

Certain occupations have a tendency to r^ 
drunkenness Innkeepers, recruiting^se^gcsc'.^- '« 
lists, dec, are all exposed in a great degree t) '^' 
tion in this respect ; and intemperance is a v!ce •• 
may be very often justly charged against them ^ 
mercial travellers, also, taken a^ a body, ut «^' 
the accusation of indulging too freely in tbebotu-* 

* Liqueurs oden conum oareuilc prtndplui tlKrtior<*^ 
use is doubly improper 
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»Dgh I am not aware that they carry it to such ezceas 
to entitle many of thrm to be ranked as drankarda. 
V^ell fed, riding from town to town, and walking to 
I bouses of the several tradesmen, they have an em- 
lyroent not only more agreeable, but more conducive 
health than almost iny other dependant on traffic. 
It they destroy L: t constitutions by intemperance ; 
t generally by d: jnkenness, but by takins more U- 
or than nature requires. Dining at the traveller'a 
>Io, each drinks his pint or bottle of wine ; he then 
ces ne^s or spirit with several of his customers ; 
d at night he must have a glass or two of brandy 
d water. Few commercial trarellers bear the em- 
)y for thirty years — the majority not twenty.'* 
Some waiters allege that unmarried women, atpe- 
kUy if somewhat adranced in life, are more given to 
[uor than those who are married. This point I am 
lable from my own observation to decide. Women 
bo indulge in thia way, are soHiary dram-drinken» 
\d so would men be, had not the arbitrary opinions of 
16 world invested the practice in them with much less 
oral turpitude than in the opposite sex. Of the two 
txea, there can he no doubt that men are much the 
ore ^addicted to all sorts of intemperance. 

Drunkenness appears to be in some measure heredi- 
ry. We frequently see it descending from parents 
» their children. Thia may undoubtedly often arise 
om bad example and imitation, but there can be little 
aestion that, in many instancea at least, it exists as a 
imily predisposition. 

Men of ffenius are often unfortunately addicted to 
rinking. Nature, as she has gifted them witK greater 
owers than their fellows, seem also to have mingled 
rith their cup of life more bitterness. Tliere is a 
melancholy which is apt to come like a cloud over the 
naginations of such characters. Their minds possess 

susceptibility and delicacy of structure which unfit 
hem for the gross atmosphere of human nature; 
therefore,' high talent has ever been distinguished for 
adness and gloom. Genius lives in a world of its 
•wn : it is the essence of a superior nature — the loftier 
tnaginings of the mind, clothed with a more spiritual 
lid refined verdure. Few men endowed witn such 
acuities enjoy the ordinary happiness of humanity. 
rhe stream of their lives runs harsh and broken, 
tfelancholy thoughts sweep perpetually acroas their 
oul ; and if these be heigntened by misfortune, they 
ire plunged into the deepest misery. 

To relieve these feelings, many plana have been 
ulopted. Dr Johnson fled for years to wine under his 
tabitual gloom. He found that the pangs were re- 
noved while its immediate influence laated, but he also 
bund that they returned with double force when that 
nflaence passed away. He saw the dangerous preci- 
)ice ou which he stood, and, by an unnsud eirort of 
volition, i^ve it over. In its stead he sobstihited tea ; 
md to this milder stimulus had recourse in his melan- 
:holy. Voltaire and Fontenelle, for the same purpose, 
laed coffee. The excitements of Newton and Hobbes 
were the fumes of tobacco, while Demosthenes and 
Flaller were sufficiently stimulated by drinking freely 
yt cold water. Such are the differences of constitu- 
>ion. 

* As good be melancholy still, as drunken beasts and 
>eai^re.* So says old Burton, in his Anatomy of 
Mrlancholy. and there are few who will not aubscribe 
to his creed. The aame author quaintly, but justly re- 
rnarka, • If s drunken man gets a child, it will never, 
likely, have a good brain.' Dr Darwin, a great authori* 
ty on all subjecU connected with life, says, that he 
never knew a glutton affected with the gout, who was 
not at the same timo addicted to liquor. He also ob- 
•ervca, «it ia remarkable that all the diseases from 
dnnking spirituous or fermented liquors are liable to 
Pj^jjJJjJ^^h on the Effstts of the Principal Arta, Tradca an 



becoine hereditary, even to the third generatioc, gradiK 
ally increaaing, if the cause be continiMd, tul the 
familv becomea extinct** 

We need not endeavour to trace farther the remote 
causes of drunkenness. A drunkard is rarely able to 
recall the particular cireumstances which made him so. 
The vice creeps upon him insensibly, and ho is involved 
in ita fetten before he is aware. It ia enough that wo 
know the proximate cause, and also the certain conso> 
quences. One thing is certain, that a man who addicts 
himself to intemperance, can never be said to be sovnd 
in mind or body. The former is a state of partial in- 
sanity, while the eflects of the liqnor remain ; and tho 
Utter ia always more or leas diaeased in ita actiona. ' 



CHAPTER in. 
ramomiiA or DBuirEKiri»a& 

Tlie consequences of drunkenness are dreadful, bat 
tho pleasures of getting drunk are certainly ecsUtic. 
While the illusion lasts, happiness is complete ; care 
and melancholy are thrown to the wind : and Elysium, 
with all ita glories, descends upon the denied imagi- 
nation of the drinker. 

Some aothora have spoken of the pleasure of being 
completely drunk ; thb, however, is not the most ex* 
quisite period. Tlie time is when a person is neither 
* drunken nor sober, but neighbor to both,' as Bishop 
Andrews says in his * *Ex — ale — tation of Ale.' The 
moment is when the ethereal emanations'begin to float 
around the brain — ^when the soul is commencing to ex- 
pand its wings and riso from earth — when the tongue 
feels itself somewhat loosened' in the mouth, and breaks 
the previous taciturnity, if any such existed. 

What are the sensations of incipient drunkenness! 
First, an unusual serenity prevails over the mind|^nd 
the soul of the votary is filled with a placid satisfacVon. 
By de^reea he is sensible of a soft and not unmusical 
humming in his eara, at every pause of the conversa- 
tion. He seems, to himself, to wear his head lighter 
than usual upon his shoulders. Then a species of ob- 
scurity, thfnner than the finest mist, passes before his 
eyes, and makes him see objects rather indistinctly. 
The lights begin to dance and appear double. A 
nyety and warmth are felt at the same time about the 
heart. The imagination ia expanded, and filled with a 
thousand delightful images. He becomes loquacioua, 
and poun forUi, in enthusiaatie language, the thought! 
whicn are bom, as it were, within him. 

Now comes a spirit of universal contentment with 
himself and all the world. He thinks no more of 
misery; it is dissolved in the bliss of the moment. 
This is the acme of the fit — the ecatacy is now perfect. 
As yet the sensorium is in tolerable order ; it ia only 
shaken, but the capability of thinking with accuracy 
still remains. About this time, the drunkard poun out 
all the secrets of his soul. His qualities, good or bsd, 
come forth without reserve ; and now, if at any time, 
the human heart may bo seen into. In a short period, 
he is seized with a most inordinate propensity to talk 
nonsenae, though he is perfectly conscious of doing so. 
He slso commits many foolish things, knowing them to 
be foolish. The power of volition, that faculty which 
keeps the will subordinate to tho iudmnent, seems to- 
tally weakened. The most delightful time seems to 
be that immediately before becoming veiy talkative. 
When this takes place, a man turns ridiculous, and hia 
mirth, though more boisterous, is not so exouisite. At 
first the intoxication partakes of sentiment, but latterly, 
it becomes mere animal. 

After this the scene thickens. The drunkard'a im* 
agination gets disordered with the most grotesque eon 

* Bsunie Oardea. 
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eepfcions. Instead of modenting his drink, he pours 
it down more rapidly than ever ; glass follows glass 
with reckless energy. His head becomes perfectly 
giddy. The candles bnm blue, or green, or yellow ; 
and where there are perhaps only three on the table, he 
sees a dozen. According to his temperament, he is 
amoroua, or nrasical. or quarrelsome. Many possess 
• most extraordinary wit ; and a great flow of spirits is 
a general attendant. In the latter atages, the speech 
is thick, and the use of the tongue in a ^at measure 
lost. His month is half open, and idiotic in the ex- 
pression ; while his eyes are glazed, wsTerinff, and 
watery. He is apt to fancy that he has offended some 
hne of the company, and is ridiculously profuse with 
his apologies. Frequently he mistakes one person for 
another, and imagines that some of those before him 
are individuals who are, in reality, absent or even dead. 
1'he muscular powers are, all along, much affected: 
this indeed happens before any great change takes place 
in the mind, and goes on progressively increasing He 
rrn no longer walk with steadiness, but totters from 
s*de to side. The limbs become powerless, and inade- 
quate to sustain his weiirht. He is, however, not al> 
wave sensible of any deBciency in this respect : and 
while exciting mirth by his eccentric motions, imagines 
that he walks with the most perfect steadiness. In at- 
tempting to run, he conceives that he passes over the 
gfoatid with astonishing rapidity. To his distorted 
eyes, all men, and even inanimate nature itself, seem 
to be drunken, while he alone is sober. Houses icel 
from side to side as if they had lost their balance ; 
trees snd steeples nod like tipsy Bacchanals ; and the 
reiy earth seems to slip from under his feet, and leave 
him walking and floundermg upon the air. The laat 
etage of drunkenness is total insensibility. The msu 
tei&les perhaps beneath the table, and is carried away 
in a atate of stupor to his couch. In this condition he 
is said to be dead drunk. 

When the drunkard is put to bed, let ns suppose 
thai his faculties are not totally absorbed in apoplectic 
stupor ; let us suppose that he still possesses conscious- 
ness and feeling, though these are both disordered; 
then begins * the tug <^ war ;* then comes the misery 
which is doomed to succeed his previous raptures. No 
sooner is his head laid upon the pillow, than it is seized 
with the strongest throbbing. His heart beata quick 
and hard against the ribs. A noise like the distant fall 
of a cascade, or rushing of a river, is heard in his ears : 
sough — sough — souffh, goes the sound. His senses 
now become more drowned and stupified. A dim re- 
collection of his carousals, like a shadowy and indis- 
tinct dream, passes before the mind. He still hears, 
as in echo, the cries and laughter of his companions. 
Wild fantastic fancies accumulate thickly around the 
brain. His giddiness is greater than e«er *, and he feels 
as if in a ship tossed upon a heavhig sea. At last he 
dropa insensibly into a profound slumber. 

In the morning he awakes in a hig^ fever. The 
whole body is parched ; the pal ma of the hands in par- 
ttcolar, are like leather. His head is oHen violently 
painful. He feels excessive thirst ; while his tongue 
IS white, dry, and stiff. The whole inside of the mouth 
is likewise hot and constricted, and the throat often 
•ore. Then look at hia eyes— how sickly, doll, and 
languid ! The fire, which first lighted them op the eve- 
ning before, is all gone. A atupor like that of the last 
stage of drunkenness still clings about them, and they 
are disagrreeably affected by the light. The complex- 
ion sustains as great a change : it is no longer flushed 
with the gayety and excitation, but pale and wayworn, 
indicating a profound mental and bodily exhaustion. 
There is probably sickness, and the appetite is totally 
^one. Even yet the delirium of intoxication haa not 
eft him, for his head still rings, his heart still throbs 
Yiolentlv ; and if be attempt getting up, ho stumbles 

'tth giddiness. The mind abo is tadlv depressed, ud 



the proceedings of the previous night arc painfs&r :• 
menibered. lie is sorry for his conduct, prcssge 
solemnly never again so to commit himself, anduli 
impatiently for something to quench his tbiist Sjs 
are the usual phenomena of a fit of dmnkeiuieai. 

In the beginning of intoxication we are racksdC 
to sleep, especially if we indulge alone. lo ctxap&n^ 
the noiae and opportunity of conversing nrbreuc izs, 
and when a certain quantity has been dxunL, the dr3*« 
tendencY wears away. A person who wishes to xiu 
out well, ahould never talk much. This i n crcs se * u; 
effecte of the liquor, and hurries on intoxi:a^-n 
Hence, every experienced drunkard h«rfds it to b<i 
piece of prudence to keep his tongue onder restnim 
Tlie giddiness of intoxication is always gmtn : 
darkness than in the tight. I know of no ratiocai vr 
bj which this can be explained ; but, certain it t& ir 
drunkard never so well knows his true condJLa i< 
when alone and in dariuiess. Possibly the nam ex 
light distracted the mind, and m^e the bodily sesm- 
tions be, for the time, in some measare nnfeiL 

There are some persons who get sick from dnrL\ 
even a small quantity ; and this sickness is, upcc .• 
whole, a favourable circumstance, as it proves *s ^: 
fectual curb upon them, however much they est v. 
disposed to int«niperance. In such cases, it will ^- 
erallv be found that the sickneM takes place as toar t- 
vert%o makes its sppearancc : it seems, in re^;;^. • 
be produced by this sensation. This, howevir. a* 
rare circumstance, for though vertigo froin or^tr- 
causes has a strong tendency to produce sickness, u 
arising from drunkenness has selaom this cfTecL T^ 
nausea and sickness sometimes occoning in mto^io 
tion, proceed almost always from the anrcharced a-. 
disorrlered state of the stomach, and tctj seMiKB bm 
the accompanying giddiness. 

Intoxication, before it proceeds too far, has a pamr 
ful tendency to increase the appetite. Peiha^is it wt- 
be more correct to say, that inebriating liquors. * 
stimulating the stomach, have ihis power. Wc </-- 
see gluttony and drunkenness combined to^tbt; • 
the same time. Thia continues tiO the IsAt st^-^ 
when, from overloading and excess of irritotice. Of 
stomach expels its contents by vomiting. 

All along, the action of the kidneys is mi^ .^ 
creased, especially at the commencement of ioiauu 
tion. When a large quantity of intoxicating fluid i» 
been suddenly teken into the stonoach, the usinl ?n 
liminary aymptoms of drunkenness do not appear. Ai 
instantaneous stupefaction ensues; and the penmi* 
at once knocked down. This cannot be imposed w 
distention of the cerebral vessels, but to a suddea (T» 
ration on the nervous branches of the stomsch. T'» 
brain is thrown into a atate of collapse, and many se ^3 
functions suspended. In such cases the hce is sot » 
first tumid and ruddy, but pale and contracted T> 
pulse is likewise feeble, and the body cold sod ps««^ 
less. When re-action takes place, these syoipcei 
wear off, and those of sanguineous apoplexy socctnf. 
such as turgid countenance, full but alow poise. »d 
strong stertorous breathing. The Tssseb of the b^i 
have now become filled, and there is a strong d^ersjrt- 
tion to that organ. 

Peraona of tender or compassionate minds art v^ 
ticularly subject, during intoxication, to bo affectfc » 
tears at the sight of any distressing object, or eve: : 
hearing an affecting tale. Drunkenness in aoch chL-i 
ters, may be said to melt the heart, and open cr ^ 
fountains of sorrow. Their sympathy ia often ndjc- 
lous, and aroused by the most tnfling canses. T^-v 
who have a living imagination, combined with tha i> 
demesa of heart, sometimes conceives fictibons 
of distress, and weep bitterly at the woe of their 
creating. 

There are some peisons in whom dmnkenMss 
forth a spirit of piety, or imther of xoligiofis bypoosfi 
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rhich is hot\k ludicrous and disguatiuff. They become 
etuimental over their cups ; and, while in a state of 
cbasement most offensive to God and man, tbej will 
'cep at the wickedness of the human heart, entreat 
ou to eschew swearing and profiine company, and have 
greater regard for the welfare of your immortal soul. 
*hese sanctimonious drunkards seem to consider ebri- 
ty as the most venial of offences. 

During a paroxysm of drunkenness, the body is much 
^a8 sensible to external stimuli than at other times : 

is particularly capable of resisting cold. Seamen, 
/hen absent on shore, are prone to get intoxicated ; 
nd they will freouently lie for hours on the highway, 
ven in the depth of winter, without any bad conse- 
ucnces. A drunk man seldom shivers from cold, 
lis frame seems steeled against it, and he holds out 
nth an apathy which is astonishing. The body is, in 
ke manner, insensible to injuries, such as cuts, 
ruises, &c. He frequently receives, in fiehting, the 
lost severe blows, without seemingly feeling them, 
nd without, in fact, being aware of Uie matter, till so- 
ered. Persona in intoxication have been known to 
hop off their finsera, and otherwise diafigure them- 
elves, laughing all the while at the action. But when 
tic paroxysm is off, and the frame weakened, things 
re changed. External agents are then withstood with 
ttle vigour, with even less than in the natural state of 
he body. The person shivers on the slightest chill, 
nd is more than usually aubject to fevers and all sorts 
f contagion. 

External stimuli frequently break the fit. Men have 
cen instantly sobered hy having a bucket of cold wa- 
cr thrown upon them, or by falling into a atream. 
krong emotions of the mind produce the same effect, 
Qch as the sense of danger, or a piece of good or bad 
ewK, suddenly communicated. 

There are particular situations and circumstances in 
rhich a man can stand liquor better than in othera. In 
be close atmosphere of a large town, he is soon over- 
owiTcd ; and it is here that the genuine drunkard ia 

be met with in the greatest perfection. In the coun- 
ry, e9f)ecially in a mountainous district, or on the sea- 
hore, where the air is cold and piercing, a great quan- 
ity may be taken with impunity. The bighlanders 
rink largely of ardent spirits, and they are often in- 
9xicatcd, yet, among them, there sre comparatively 
9w who can be called habitual drunkards. A keen 
ir seems to desden its effects, and it soon evaporatea 
rom their constitutions. Sailors and soldiers who are 
ard wrought, also consume enonnous quantities with- 
ut injury ; porters and all sorts of labourers do the 
aroe. With these men exercise is a corrective ; but 

1 towns, where no counteracting agency is employed, 
: acta with irresistible power upon the frame, and soon 
roves destractive. 

A great quantity of liquors may also be taken with- 
ut inebriating, in certain diseases, such as ^«am te- 
^nus, gangrene, and retrocedent gout. 

Certaht circumstances of constitution maite one per- 
on naturally more a|tt to get intoxicated than another. 
Mr Pit^' aays a modern writer, ' would retire in the 
•idst of a warm debate, and enliven his facoltiea with 

couple of bottles of Port. Pitt's constitution ena- 
led him to do thia with impunity. He was afflicted 
nth what is called a coldness of stomach ; and the 
uantity of wine that would have closed the oratory of 

professed a Bacchanalian aa Sheridan, scarcely ex- 
ited the son of Chatham.'* 

All kinds of intoxicating agents act much more rapidly 
nd powerfully upon an empty than a full atomach. In 
ike manner, when the stomach ia disordered, and sub- 
set to weakness, heartburn, or disease of any kind, 
briety is more rapidly produced than when this organ 

1 sound and healthy. 

The stomach may get accustomed tu a strong stimo- 

* Bsde*s llrmoir of the riftit Hob. Osorft Csmuoff. 



lus, and resist it powerfully, while it yields to one mueh 
weaker. I have known people who could drink eigbt 
or ten glasses of raw spirits at a aitting without feehng 
them much, become perfectly intoxicated by half the 
quantity made into toddy. In like manner, he who is 
in the conatant habit of uaing one spirit,--~rum, for in- 
stance,-— cannot, for the most part, indulge to an eqoal 
extent in another, without experiencing more savecis 
effects than if he had partaken of his usual beverage. 
This happens even when the strength of the two liquon 
is the same. 

The mind exercises a considerable effect upon drunk- 
enness, and mav often control it powerfully. When in 
the company oi a superior whom we respect, or of m 
female in whose presence it would be indelicate to get 
intoj^icated, a much greater portion of liquor may m 
withstood than in societies where no such lestninti 
operate. 

Drunkenness l\as sontetimes a curioas effect npon 
the memory. Actions committed during intozicatkn 
may be forgotten on a recovery from this state, and re- 
membered distinctly when the person becomes again 
intoxicated. Drunkenness has thus an analogy to 
dreaming, in which state circumatances are occaaionallf 
brought to mind which had entirely been forgotten. 
The same thing may alao occur b fevera, wherein evm 
languages with which we were familiar in childhood or 
youth, but had forgotten, are renewed upon the mem- 
ory and pass away irom it again when the disease which 
recalled them is removed. 

With most people intoxication is a gradual processt 
and increaaea progrea^ively as they pour down the 
liquor ; but there are some individuals m whom it takee 
place suddenly, and without any previous indication of 
Its approach. It is not uncommon to see such persons 
sit lor hours at the bottle without experiencing any 
thing beyond a moderate elevation of apirits, yet as- 
sume all at once the outrage and boisterous irregularity 
of the most decided drunkenness. 

Some drunkards retain their senses after the phyaical 
powers are quite exhausted. Others, even when the 
mind is wrought to a pitch leading to the most absozd 
actiona, preserve a degree of cunning and observatiim 
which enables them to elude the tricks which their 
companions are preparing to play upon them. In such 
cases, they display great address, and take the first 
opportunity of retaliating ; or, if auch does not occnr, 
of slipping out of the room unobserved and getting 
away. Some, while the whole mind aeems locked op 
in the stupor of forgetfulneas, hear all that is going on. 
No one should ever presume on the intoxicated state 
of another to talk of him detractingly in his presence. 
While apparently deprived of all aensation, he may be 
an attentive listener ; and whatever ia said, though an- 
heeded at the moment, ia not forgotten afterwaraa, but 
treasured carefully up in the memory. Much discoid 
and ill-will frequently arise from such imprudence. 

There are persona who are exceedingly profuse, and 
fond of giving away their money, watches, rings, dec., 
to the company. This peculiarity will never, f believe 
be found in a miser : avarice is a passion strong under 
every circumstance. Drinking doca not loosen the gxasp 
of the covetous man, or open his heart : he ia ibi ever 
the same. 

The generality of people are apt to talk of their pri- 
vate affairs when intoxicated. They then reveal the 
most deeply-hidden secrets to their companiona. Otheis 
have their minds so happily constituted that nothing es- 
capes them. They are, even in their most unguarded 
moments, secret and close aa the grave. 

The natural disposition may be better discovered in 
drankenness than at any other time. In modern aociety, 
life ia all a disguise. Almost every man walks in 
maaquerade, and his most intimate friend very often 
docs not know hia real character. Many wear smilee 
constantly upon their cheeks, whose hearts are unprinr 
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i '.v->-x, Svf •» ?.'-*: v>. '»: . f^c i-t-^u. os/-^-* ,tj'j«. 
4< *>*fj ••«. ^ #x.r % vf.. ^y» V-*' '^, IfrfbM ',ft< ^.*r^ 

%m^.* t^AUM \'4 (*<; ttriMt ,i<ut?#^.f •:>; exr?teae.':t of 
MAfi*,y^i^.^ i',0 % fm^.K, Muui :*ta^ »'>J •trcr^'j^ i».<*c:^ 

*#4 u/*,/ vfMft'il u^«-tx#^ Iff irx!i ^,'\Kf^. lOb a&mul 

Im*7 «/• i^f^A CO e^wA'/attiven^^ ar^ •'-ri^.al.ly. and 

Ai* <i^ r tm—f40,9 •¥¥ k'len : hk^- the In»h womeo. 
iMf w,il rii^V Utt Umr (rt^tdt ot with tlrf'n as occaaion 
f*o'pum Titty •/« ulitauve frofn tW b«yiririing, and, 
4 </^^ UM^mt^A mUrxwatKxi. perfeclly obauei^orous. 
ii M #«0t» iA Uu% /Jaaa who are the heroes of all drunk- 
mtt^m$t^tu%, Utn fnufon of maaofiu: lodges, the presi* 
4»u%» t4 K*!tuer^tt^ of jorial rnecHin^js. With them, 
•stifiK a/«d drM^kififf aro tyie grand etMis of human life. 
Utifk Si umt «yi^. )»ow they sparkle at the sight of 
wifie, arid Immv tlM:if lips srnack snd their teeth water in 
0A lutyUhtnit^uiod of a good dmner : they would acent 
mil • bsti/jiiet III .SilH:ria. When intozieated, their 
liMsMMis are higldy e<rit«>d : the energies of a hunditNi 
miiMls thru seem concentraiod into one focus. Tlieir 
mirUi, thsir sng^r, their love, their folly, are all ef|aally 
intense and un(|uenchahU. Huch men cannot conceal 
Iheir ffelings. In drunkenness, the veil is remorcd 
tfotn tbom, snd thoir chsrscters stand revesled, as in a 
|lsss to ths ty of the heholder. The Roderick Ran- 
Mm of Hmollett had much of this temperament, blend- 
ed, bowovM, with mora inuUoet totn amitUy belonga 
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preto^r. OS h.9 cU=.t:t .^ ar-<i ¥»carrf e}f 
to tBn>— Jtow c«4d, fco^, »ad taiue » to cv-"^ 
ti.e woni» coTie forth »* if ihrr wert d-i»= *• 
aiOTiih wrth a pair of foacrri : anrf the idea' *"' ^'* 
zen as if concocted ia the bowels of Uj»i--i * 
produces no e.Tect ypon his mental j««*n ^'• 
does, it is a smowenrr^ one. The wHsfc nf C' 
the drmk CiH oo hi* akaoat imp&sane ftv^ 
the first, his dnmkem.ess is stupi^ing; ^'•' 
with a kind of leiharsT. the while ol hi* *tw f*^ 
he breathea louc and harshly, and sinks into i«^' 
tic stupor. Yet all this is perfectly hannle*. «•! ■ * 
away without leaving any mark behind it. ^ _ . 

Such persona are very apt to be played «pw 
companions. TTiere an? few men who, io ih*^' '" 
days who have not assisted in sharing the ttn<* ' 
painting the faces of these lethargic drvnbrrf* 

V. Nervous Drunkard.— ThiB is urtij^^'^ 
▼ery tiresome personage. Generally of « «"^ 
and irritable constitotion, he does not become 
ous with mirth, and rarely shows the ksrt C*'"'^' ; 
of wit or mental energy. Ho is ulkativc im !f- 
long winded storiee, which he tclh in a fliirC"|°^"^ 
manner. Never warmed into enthasiasffl ^'^^^ 
keeps chatting at some ridiculous tale, rerr a"^' 
the way of a gamilous old man in his douge* 
s Tha oU gsttilsmao who is rsprssanlsd asipe»kiD|. '» 
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duAenc Drunkard. — ^There are a variet]^ of 
kmrds whom I can only class under the ahove title, 
r seem to poMesa few of the qualities of the other 
»«and are chiefly distinguished by an uncommon tes- 
s of d-ispoaition. They are quick, irritable, and impa- 
, but withal good at heart, and, when in humour, 
pleasant and generoua. They are easily put out of 
»or, but it returns almost immediately. This dis« 
tion is very prevalent among Wp.Ishmen anH High- 
lairds. Mountaineers are usually quick tempered : 
such men are not the worst or most unpleasant. 
lie is uiidoubtedly right when he asys that more vir- 
is to be found in warm than cold dispositions. Corn- 
lore rTrunnion is a marked example of this temperap 
It ; -and Captain Fluelien, who compelled the heroic 
tol to eat the leek, ia another. 
/'II. Periodical Drunkard. — ^There are persons 
oae teoiperaments are so peculiarly constituted, that 
y indulge to excess perioiicaUyy and are, in the in- 
(rals of these indulgencea, remarkably sober. This 
lot a vety common case, but I have known more 
n one instance of it ; and a gentleman, distinguish- 
by the power of his eloquence in the senate and at 
s bar, is said to furnish another In the cases which 
lave known, the drunken mania, for it can get no 
ler name, came on three or four time a-vear. The 
rsons from a state of complete sobriety, felt the most 
:<:nse desire for drink ; and rm power, short of abso- 
Le force or confinement, could restrain them from the 
dulgence. In every case they seemed to be quite 
(rare of the uncontrollable nature of their passion, and 
ocec^ed systematically by confining themselves to 
leir room, and procuring a. large quantity of ardent 
lirits. As soon as this was done, they commenced 
id drank to excess till vomitinff ensued, and the 
omach absolutely refused to receive another drop of 
quor. This state may last a few days or a few weeks 
ccordin^ to constitutional strength, or the rapidity 
dih which the libations are poured down. During 
^ continuance of the attack, the individual exhibits 
uch a sute of mind as may be looked foi' from his pe- 
uliar temperament ; he may be sanguineous, or melan- 
holy, or surly, or phlegmatic, or nervous, or choleric. 
k> soon as the stomach rejects cnery thmff that ia 
; wallowed, and severe sickness comes on, the nt ceases, 
rrom that moment recovery takea place, and the for- 
ner fondness for liquor is succeeded by sversion or dis- 
pist. This gains such ascendency over him, that be 
ibatains religiously from it for weeks, or months, or 
Bven for a year, as the case may be. During this inter- 
ral he leads a Ufe of the most exemplary temperance, 
drinking nothing but cold water, and probably shunning 
every society where ho is likely to be exposed to in- 
dulgence. So soon as this period of sobriety has ex- 
pire, the fit again cornea on ; and he continues play- 
ug the same game for perhapa the better part of a 
long life. Thi# ciaas of persons I would call periodical 
drunkards. 

These different varietica are aometimes foond stronff- 
ly marked ; at otlier times so blended together that it 
is not ea^ to say which predominates. The most 
agreeable drunkard, is he whose temperament lies be- 
tween the sanguinooua and the melancholic. 11ie 
genuine sanguineous is* a sad noisy do^, and so com- 
mon that every person must have met with him. The 
naval sorvico furnishes a great many gentlemen of this 
description. The phlegmatic, I think, is rarer, but both 
the nervou^ and the surly are not unosoaL 



CHAPTER V. 

DIUNKENNBSS HODiriBD BT THB INBBBIATINO AOBNT. 

Intoxication ia not only influenced by temperament, 
btiry'i admirabla caricature of the * Lon; Siory,' furnMbet one 
of the bf« illusiratione 1 hare ever eeeii of ihisr Tsriecv. It is 
wonb ooMultinf, Ixtth on account oftheatory-teller, sad the ef> 
im tail lalieiMi f arrulity pcodacsd upon the comi^aay. 



but by the nature of the agent which produces it Thai, 
ebriety from ardent spirits differs in some particular! 
from that brought on by opium or malt liquors, such as 
porter and ale. 

I. Modified by Ardent SmriU. — Alcohol is the prin* 
ciple of intoxication in sll liquors. It is this whkh 
gives to wine,* ale, and apirits, their characteristic ^o- 
perties. In the natural state, however, it is so pun- 
gent, that it could not be received into the stomach, 
even in a moderate quantity, without producing death. 
It can, therefore, only be used in dilution ; and in this 
atate we have it, from the strongest ardent spirits, to 
simple small beer. The first (ardent apirits) being the 
most concentrated of its combinations, act most rapidly 
upon the constitution. They are more inflammatoiyi 
and intoxicate sooner than any of the othera. Swal- 
lowed in an overdose, they act almost instantaneoualy — 
extinguishing the senses and overcoming the whole 
body with a sudden stupor. When spirits are swal- 
lowed raw, as in the form of a dram, they excite a slow 
of heat in the throat and atomach, succeeded, in those 
who are not much accustomed to their use, by a flush- 
ing of the countenance, and a copious discharge of 
tears. They are strongly diuretic. 

Persons who indulge too much in spirits rarely get 
corpulent, unless their indulgence be coupled with gw)d 
livinff. Their bodies become emaciated ; they get spin- 
dle-shanked ; their eyes are glazed and hollow ; tneir 
cheeks fall in ; and a premature old age overtakes 
them. They do not eat so well as their brother drunk- 
ards. An insatiable desire for a morning dram makes 
them early risers, and their breakfaat amounta to almost 
nothing. 

The principal varieties of spirits, as already men- 
tioned, are rum, brandy, whiskey, and ffin. It is need- 
less to enter into any detail of the history of these 
fluids. Brandy kills soonest ; it takes most rapidly to 
the head, and, more readily than the others, tinges the 
face to a crimson or livid hue. Rum is probably the 
next in point of fatality ; and, after that, whiskey and 
gin. The superior diuretic qualities of the two latter, 
and the less luscious sources from whence they are 
procured, may possibly account for such differences. I 
am St the same time aware that some persons entertain 
a different idea of the relative danger of these liquors : 
some, for instance, conceive that gin is more rapidly 
fatal than any of them ; but it is to be remembered, that 
it, more than any cither ardent spirit, is liable to adul- 
teration. That, from this circumstance, more lives 
may be lost by its use, I do not deny. In speaking of 
gin, however, and comparing its eflfects with those of 
the rest of the dsas to which it belongs, I must be un- 
derstood to speak of it in its pure condition, and not ia 
that detestable atate of sophistication in which such vast 
quantities of it are drunk in London and elaewhere. 
When pure, 1 have no heaitation in affirminff that it is 
decidealy more wholesome than either brandy or rum ; 
and that the popular belief of its greater tendency to 
produce dropsy, is quite unfounded. 

An experiment has lately been made for the purpose 
of ascertaining the comparative powers of gin, brandy, 
and rum unon the human body, which is not less re- 
markable ror the inconsequent conclusions deduced 
from it, than for the ignorance it diaplays in confound- 
ing dead snimal matter with the living fibre. It was 
made as follows : — 

*A piece of raw liver was put into a glass of gin, an- 
other into a glass of rum, and a third into a glass of 
brandy. That in the gin was, in a given time, partially 
decomposed ; that in the rum, in the same time, not 
diminished : and that in the brandy quite dissolved. It 
was concluded from these results, that rum was the 
most wholesome spirit of the three, and bramly the 

• Alcohol appsare to sxiet In wines, in a venr peculiar atala of 
combination. In tite Appendix, I have avaiJiBd mysslf of Dr 
PaHs's valuable ramarks oolhis subject 
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Inat The inferrnces deduced from these preiiittet i 
are not onlj cntiiieoa«, but glaringly absurd ; the {de- 
mises would even afibrd grounds for drawing results of 
die rery opposite nature : it might be said, for instance, 
tbat though brandy be capable of dissolving dead ani* 
Bal matter, there is no evidence that it can do the same 
to the living stomach, and that it would in reality prove 
less hurtful than the others, in so far as it would, more 
effectually than they, dissoWe the food contained in 
that org&n. These eipcriments, in fact, prove nothing ; 
end could only have been suggested by one completely 
%norant of the functions of the animal economy. There 
is a power inherent in the vital principle which resists 
the laws that operate upon dead matter. This is known 
to every practitioner, and is the reason why the most 
pbusible and recondite speculations of chL^mistiy have 
jeome to naught in their trials upon the living frame. 
The only way to judge of the respective eflecu of ar- 
deot spirits, is by eiperience and physiological reason- 
ioff, both of which inform us that tne spirit most power* 
iully draretic must rank highest in the scale of safety. 
Now and then persons are met with on whose frames 
both gin and whiskey have a much more heating effect 
than the two other vari«*ties of spirits. This, however, 
is not common, and when it does occur, can only be 
referred to some accountable idiosyncrasy of constitu- 
tion. 

II. Modi/ltd hy Wines. — ^Dninkenness from wines 
closely resembles that from ardent spirits. It is equally 
•iiy and volatile, more especially if the light wines, 
■orb as Champagne, Claret, Chambcnin. or Volnay, be 
diuuk. On tlie former, a person may grt tipsy several 
times of a night. Hie fixed air evolved from it pro- 
duces a feeling analogous to ebriety, independent of 
the spirit it contains. Port, Sherry, and Madeira are 
heavier wines, and have a stronger tendency to excite 
headache and fever. 

The wine-bidder has usually an ominous rotuudi^ 
of face, and, not onfrequently, of corporation. Hi» 
nose is well studded over with carbuncles of the claret 
complexion : and the red of his cheeks resembles very 
closely the hue of that wine. The dninkard from ar- 
dent spiriu is apt to be poor, miserable, emaciated 
figure, broken in mind and in fortune ; hut the votary 
of the juice of the grape may usually boist the 
* paunch well lined with capon,* and calls to recollec- 
tiOD the bluff figure of Sir John Falsuff over his poU- 
tioos of sack.* 

III. Modified hy Malt Uquars. — ^Malt liquors under 
whidi title we include all kinds of porter and ales, pro- 
duce the worst ^lecies of drunkenness ; as, in addition 
to the intoxicating principle, some noxious ingredients 
are oaoally addei^ for the purpose of preser^'ing them 
tod giving them their bitter. The hop of these fluids 
is highly narcotic, and brewers often add other aub- 
atances, to heighten its effect, such as hyoscyamua, 

3 turn, bdladonna, cocculus Indicus, lauro cerasus, dec. 
alt liquon, therefore, act in two ways upon the body, 
partly by the alcohol they contain, and partly by the 
aaicoCie principle. In addition to this, the fermenta- 
tion which they undereo is much less perfect than that 
of spirita or wine. ATter being swallowed, this process 
ii carried on in the stomach, by which fixed air ia co- 
piously liberated, and the digestion of delicate stomschs 
materially impaired. Cider, spruce, ginger, and table 
beers, in consequence of their imperfect fermentation, 
often produce the same bad effecta, long after their firit 
hriakness has vaniahed. 

Pttaoos addicted to malt liquors increase enormously 

^ Ther* is resson to believe that the Sack or Shalupeare was 
flberrj — * Faltuff. Tou rofue ! herv*t Ume in this Sack too. 
Tliere is nothinf but rofuery lo be r«»und In villa nous man. 
Tst a coward is worse than a cvp of ShcIc with lime in it.*— 
Unw, k is well kirawn, ie added lu Ihe crepes in the meitufec. 
^neoT Sbenr. This not ouly fiveo the wine whei b called iu 
T qnaiky, but probabJi "as* bj nsitiraiizins a ponion of the 
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in bulk. "Riey become loaded with ht. tber 
ffeta double or triple, the eye prominent, and thf 
face bloated and stupid. Their cirailatioo a 
while the pulse feels like a cord, and ia foil iihi ^ 
but not quick. During aleep, the bieaihiAc .» 
roua. Every thing indicates an excess ot Uxuc 
when a pound or two is taken away. immetM 
obtmnea. The blood, in such ca»ea, is mure 
sizy than in the others. In seven cases o 
malt liquor drunkards die of apoplexy or pi.^ 
they escape this hazard, swelled liver or oroit-T : 
them off. The abdomen seldom loses lu po. 
but the lower extremities get ultimatelv r. 
Profuse bleedings frequently ensue from tbi *.>4| 
save life, by emptying the blood- vesaeJs of the 

The drunkenness in question ia pecuIiarW o^ 
growth. The most noted ezamj^ea of u Lt v 
found in innkeepers and their wives, rccmr^ 
geants, guards of stage-coachee, dec. The q 
malt liquors which such persons will coamsa s 
is prod^^us. Seven English pints is quite & c^ 
allowance, and not unfrequenily twice that qv. 
taken without any perceptible effect. Masj 
coal-heavers on the Thames think nothing of hsb 
daily two gallons of porter, especially in the fsaa 
season, when they labor under profuse pen^-J 
A fnend has informed me that he knew an !l<ul 'i 
one of them having consumed eighteen pints s a 
dav, and he states mat there are many mch inaua- * 

Yhe effc.'s of malt liquora on the bodv. if .-'i 
immediately rapid as those of ardent qiiiii&, t^r ' ' 
stupifying, more lastir^. and less easily remouu 1 
last are particularly prone to produce levity i-ic ^~i 
but the first have a stunning influence on the brv.v^ 
in a short time, render dull and sluggish th£i,vr> .1 
position. They also produce sickness and >ou- :i 
moie readily than either spirits or wine. 

Both wino and malt liquors have a greater tciJ' ' 
to swell the body than ardent spirits. Tbeviorr 
with greater rapidity, and.are altogethnr mofc r^ •* 
ing. The most dreadful eflects, upon the nbu-r, ^ 
brought on by spirits, but drunkenness froai a.- 
qiiors is the most speedily fatal. The fornirr ^.'1 
down the body by degrees, the latter c^eralf ti ^ 
instantaneous apoplexy or rapid inflammatioa 

No one has ever given the respective chiiv-tj'* 
the malt liqiior and ardent spirit drunkard with rrr.i 
truth than Hogarth, in his Beer Alley and (>r. > 
The first is represented as plump, rubicund. aiHl '< 
ed ; the second as pale, tottering, and emtoixc, t: 
daahed over with the aspect of blank despair. 

IV. Modified by Opium. — ^Tbe drunkeuie^i ' 
duced by opium has also some charaeteristin vbc^ 
is necessary to mention. The druf ia principsLW e* 
ployed by the Mahometana. By their rriigioe. '-* 
people are forbidden the use of wine,t and om^,.: 
as a substitute. And a delightful substitute it » «• 
the first excitation continues ; for images it ecvv ■> 
in the mind are more exqtiiaite than any ptoJi2c«^ f 
by wine. 

There is reason to believe that the nee of tbf ar< 
cine has, of hte years, gained ground in Gmt Bru^ 
We are told by the * Eiigliah Opiom>£ater; » - 
powerful and interesting * Confessions^ have ticnti. 
deep an intervst, thnt the practice exists air.ac£ ^ 
work people at Manchester. Many of our fa»li(Fi! 
ladiea have recourse to it when troubled witb rv-^ 
or low spirits ; some of them even carry it abect « 
them for the purpose. Thia practice is moct per 

« < It le recorded oT e Welsh aquire. WUUus U«« * 
died in 179S, that he drei.k eight gaUmta ofMim perif^' 
fhe^ forty ««»> f.^—Wadtr* CMmmmtsim Cirfm'*^' 



t ' The law ofMshofnet which prohihiiB the dn» kirf '• vi 
Is a law fitted 10 the clinaeie of Arabia ; end. iiNleM). brix* ■ 
homefs Dme, wstar wes the coromon drink of the Arab« > 
law which forhedf the Carihaf iiiMUiS to drink wme. vuvi 
law oftba climate.*~Jfeiili!r/Mieii, Bsafr, xiv Ck^ <> 
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IB, an<! no way diflfcreDt from that of diunkarda, 
> siw allow wr^e aud other liqaon to drive away care, 
lilc the first efiects continue, the intended parpoae 
•ufticiently.gained, but the melancholy which follows 
infinitely greater than can be compensated by the 
vious exhilaration. 

3piuiTi acts differently on dificrent constitutions, 
bile ^t disposes some to calm, it arouses others to 
y. Whatever passion predominates st the time, it 
rcases ; whether it be love, or hatred, or revenge, 

benevolence. Lord Kames, in his Sketches of 
in, speaks of the fanatical Faquirs, who, when ex> 
cd oy tliis drug, have been known, with poisoned 
^gcrs, to assail and butcher every European whom 
:y could overcome. In the century before last, one 

ihis nation attacked a body of Dutch sailors, and 
irdercd seventeen of them in one minute. The 
alays are strongly addicted to opium. When vio- 
itly aroused by it, they sometimes perform what is 
lied Runrnng-a-Muckf which consists in rushing out 
a state of phrensied excitement, heightened by fanati* 
tm, and murdering every one who comes in their 
Ly. The Turkish commanders are well aware of the 
•wera of this drug in inspiring an artificial courage ; 
id frequently give it to their men when they pat them 
I any enterprise of great danger. 

Some minds are rendered melancholy by opium. Its 
(ual effect, however, is to give rise to lively and happy 
insations. The late Duchess of Gordon is said to 
LTc used it freely, previous to appearing in great par- 
es, where she wished to shine by the gayety of her 
>nvcrsation and brilliancy of her wit. A celebrated 
eader at the Scotch bar is reported to do the same 
ling, and always with a happy effect. 

In this country opium is much used, but seldom with 
le view of producing intoxication. Some, indeed, 
eny that it can do so, strictly speaking. If by intozi- 
ation is meant a state precisely similar to tliat from 
ver-indalgence in vinous or spiritous liquors, they are 
ndoubtedly right ; but drunkenness merits a wider 
ititiidc of signification. The ecstacies of opium are 
luch nfiore entrancing than those of wine. There is 
lore poetry in its visions — more mental aggrandize- 
ment — more range of imagination. Wine, in common 
vith it, invigorates the animal powers and propensities, 
»iit opium, in a more peculiar manner, strengthens those 
»roper to man, and gives, for a period amounting to 
loam, a higher tone to the intellectual faculties. It in- 
pires the mind with a thousand delightful images, lifls 
he soul from earth, and casts a halo of poetic thought 
knd fcf^Iing over the spirits of the most unimaginative. 
Jnder its influence, the mind wears no longer that 
>lank passionless aspect which, even in gifted natures, 
t is apt to assume. On the contrary, it is clothed with 
>cauty 'as with a garment,* and colours every thought 
hat pasiies through it with the hues of wonder and ro- 
nance. Such are the feelings which the luxurious and 
>palent mussulman seeks to enjoy. To stir up the 
anguid current of his mind, satiated with excess of 
pleasure and rendered slug^sh by indolence, he has re- 
rourse to that remedy which his own senial climate 
produces in greatest perfection. Seated perhaps amid 
the luxuries of Oriental splendour — with fountains bub- 
bling around, and the citron shading him with its canopy, 
ind scattering perfume on all sides — he lets loose the 
reins of an imsgination conversant from infancy with 
every thing gorgeous and magnificent. The veil which 
shades the world of fancy is withdrawn, and the won- 
ders lying behind it exposed to view ; ho sees palaces 
and temples in the clouds ; or the Paradise of Ma- 
homet, with its houris and bowers of amaranth, may 
stand revealed to his excited senses. Every thing is 
steeped in poetic exa^reration. Tbo zephyrs seem 
converted into aerial music, the trees bear golden fruit, 
the rose blushes with unaccustomed beauty and per- 
fome. Earth, iaa word, ia brought nearer to the sky, 



and becomes one vast Eden of pleasure. Such aro tht 
first effects of opium ; but in proportion as they ani 
great, so is the depression which succeeds them. I.ian- 
guor and exhaustion invariably come after ; to rcmovo 
which, the drug is sgain had recourse to, and becomes 
almost an essential of existence. 

Opium retains at all times its power of exciting the 
imagination, provided sufficient doses aro taken. But, 
when it has been continued so long as to bring disease 
upon the constitution, the pleasurable feelings wear 
away, and are succeeded by others of a very diflferent 
kind. Instead of disposing the mind to be happy, it 
now sets upon it like the spell of a demon, and calls up 
phantoms of honor and disgust. The fancy is still as 
powerful as ever, but it is turned in another direction. 
Formerly it clothed all objects with the light of heaven ; 
now it invests them with tbo attributes of hell. Gob- 
lins, spectres, and every kind of distempered vision 
haunt the mind, peopling it with dreary and revolting 
imagery. The sleep is no longer cheered with its for- 
mer sights of happiness. Frightful dreams usurp their 
place, till, at last, the person becomes the victim of an 
almost perpetual misery.* Nor is this confined to the 
mind alone, for the body suffers in an equal degree 
Emaciation, loss of appetite, sickness, vomiting, and a 
total disorganization of the digestive functions, as well 
as of the mental powers, are sure to ensue, and nevet 
fail to terminate in death, if the evil habit which brings 
them on is continued. 

Opium resembles the other agents of intoxication in 
this, that the fondness for it increases with use, and 
that at last, it becomes nearly essentisl for bodily com- 
fort and peace of mind. Tlie quantity which may be 
taken varies exceedingly, and depends wholly upon 
age, constitution, and habit. A single drop of lauda- 
num has been known to kill a new-bom child ; and 
four grains of' solid opium have destroyed an adulL 
Certain diaeases such as fevers, phrensies, &c., facili- 
tate the action of opium upon the system ; others, such 
as diarrhcea, cramp, dec, resist it ; and a quantity which 
would destroy life in the former, would have Utile per* 
ceptible effect in the latter. By habit, enormous quan- 
tities of the drug may be taken with comparative im- 
punity. There are many persons in this country who 
make a practice of swallowing half an ounce of lauda- 
num night and morning, and some will even take from 
one to two drachms daily of solid opium. The Teria- 
kis, or opium-eaters of Constantinople, will sometimM 
swallow a hundred grains at a single dose. Nay, it ia 
confidently affirmed that some of them will take at 
once three drachms in the morning, and repeat the 
same dose at night, with no other effect than a pleasing 
exhilaration of spirits. The * English Opium-Eat«r 
himself, furnishes one of the most extraordinary in- 
stances on record of the power of habit in hrineing th« 
body to withstand this drug. He took daiw eight 
Ihouaand drtfps of laudanum, containing three hundred 
and hoeniff grains of opium. This enonnous quantity 

* The fSilIowinff description, by a modern traveDer, of a if ens 
witnessed by him in the East, glveea lively piaure of the effscts 
uf this drug :— 

* There is a decoction of the head and seeds of the poppy, 
which they call Coquenar, for the saie or which there are tav- 
erns In every quRnerorthetown,nmilar to our coffee.houses. ll 
is extremely amusing to Tisit theee houses, ami to observe care- 
fully those who resort there (or the pur})oee of drinking it, both 
before they have taken the dose, beiore ii begins to opf rate, and 
while it la operating. On entering the tavern, they are dejected 
and lanf uisning : soon after theyliave taken two or three cups 
of this biovcrage. tliey are peevish, and as it were enraged ; eveii7 
thing displeaaea them. They And Tauit with every thing, and 
quarrel with one another, but in ilie course or its opei ation tliey 
make it up again ;— 4ind. each one giving liimaeir up t*i hie pre- 
dominant ms-^ion, tlie lover speaks sweet ihin^ lo Iii^ idol— an- 
other, hair asleun, luuglis in hin ulceps — a thini talks big and 
blttsters-^a fi>urin teils ritiiculouA atnriea. In a word, a {MirsoQ 
would believe hiuisicir to be rraliy in e mad'tionse. A kind of 
iether)?y and rtupUlity succeed m this ilierirdcr y gayiJty ; but the 
Persians, far from treating it ac it deserves, call it in ecKianv, and 
niaintuin that there u soinciliing exqtii«iit; and heavenly in this 
nate.^— CAordin. 
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be reduced suddenly, and without any considerable ef* 
fuTt, to OTie thousand drops, or fo^^y g^**^^^- ' In* 
atantaneously,' says he, * and as if by magic, the cloud 
of profoundest melancholy which rested upon my brain, 
like some black vapours which I have seen roll away 
from the summits of the mountains, drew of in one 
day — passed off with its murky banners, as simultane- 
ously as a bhip that has been stranded, and ia floated 
off by the spnng-tide.* 

The circumstance of the body being brought by de- 
grees to withstand a great quantity of opium is not 
solitary, but exists as a general rule with regard to all 
■timuiants and narcotics. A person who ia in the 
habit of drinking ale, wine, or spirits, will take much 
more with impunity than one who is not; and the 
faculty of withstancling these agents goea on strength- 
ening till it acquires a certain point, after which it be- 
comes weakened. When this takes place, their ia 
either organic diseaae or general debility. A confirmed 
drunkard, whose constitution has suffered from indul- 
gence, can not take so much liouor, without feeling it, 
■a one who is in the habit of taking his glasa, but 
whoae strength is yet unimpaired. It is, I suspect, the 
same, though probably in a less degree, with regard to 
opium. 

Mithridates, king of Pontas, affords an instance of 
the offecU of habit in enabling the body to withstand 
poisons : and on the same prmciple, we find that phy- 
aicians snd nurses who are much exposed lo infection, 
are less liable than thoae persons whose frames are not 
similarly fortified. 

Opium resembles wine, spirit, and ales, in effecting 
the brain and disposing to apoplexy. Taken in an 
over-dose, it is fatal in from six to twenty-four hours, 
according to the quantity swallowed, and the constitu- 
tion, habits, dec, of the persons submitted to its opera- 
tion. The following are the principal symptoms of 
poisoning from opium. Giddiness succeeded by stu- 
por ; insensibility to light, while the eyes are closed, 
and the pupil immoveable, and sometimes dilated. 
The pulse is generally small and fccUe, but, occasion- 
ally, slow and full, as in common apoplexy. The 
breathing at first is scarcely perc^tible, but is apt to 
become stertorous. Foam sometimes issues from the 
mouth : in other cases there is vomiting. The coun- 
tenance is cadaverous and pale or livid. A narcotic 
odour is often perceptible in the breath. The skin is 
cold, and the body exceedingly relaxed ; now and then 
it (fe convulsed. By being struck shaken, or ex- 
cited any way, the person sometimes recovers for a 
short period from his stupor, and atares wildly around 
him, but only to relapse into lethargy. At last death 
ensues, but shortly before this event, a deceitful show 
of animation occaaionally makes its appearance, and 
may impose upon superficial observers. 

I extract tne following intereating case of opium- 
Mting from a London paper : — 

* An inquest was held at Walpole lately, on the body 
of Rebecca Eason, aged five years, who had been dis- 
Msed from her birth, was unable to walk or articulate, 
and from her size, did not appear to be more thm five 
toeeks old. The mother haa for many years been in 
the habit of taking opium in large quantities, (nearly a 
quarter of an ounce a day ;*) and, it is supposed, had 
entailed a disease on her child which caused its death ; 
it was reduced to a mere skeleton, and had been in 
that atate from birth. Verdict ; * Died by the visitation 
of God ; but from the great quantity of opium tsken by 
the mother during her pregnancy of the said child, and 
of suckinff it, she had greatly injured ita health.' It 
appeared tnat the mother of the deceased had had five 
cmldren ; that she began to take opium after the birth 
and weaning of her first child, which was and \b re- 
markably healthy ; and that the other children have all 
lingered and died in the aame emaciated state as the 
•lal to nearly (hrse ibousand drops of laudarftiro. 



child who waa the subject of this iovestigatioQ. 1^ 
mother is under thirty : she was severely cerissR^;^ 
the coroner for indulging in so pernicious a ynexz' 

v. Modified by Tobacco. -^A variety of druokec^^ 
is excited by tobacco. This luxury was iDi:od"3l 
into Europe from the new world, in 1559, by a Sk,'ti 
gentleman, named Hernandez de Toledo, «!» trt : j 
a amall qusntity into Spain and Portugal lr\ 
thence, by the agency of the French ambissuerii 
Lisbon, it found its way to Paris« where it va^ M 
in the form of powder by Catherine de Medi^^ ^ 
abandoned instigator of the mansacre of the Prnce^t:::! 
on St Bartholomew's day. This woman, ikn? -^ 
may be c6nsidered the inventor of snufi^ u wtLa.^ 
contriver of that most atrocious transaction h-u) 
came under the patronage of the CardtDaJ Sanu C-vtj 
the Pope's nuncio, who, returning from his embifr^ 4 
the Spanish and Portuguese courts, carrid t^ pjJ 
to his own country, and thoa acquired a fame Ir.t--^ 
ferior to that which, at another period, be bad <z 1 
piously bringing a portion of the real crou &»j ji 
Holy Land. It was received with general eoiUi^si 
in the Papal States, and hardly less favonblj v, l^^ 
land, into which it waa introduced by Sir ^tj 
Raleigh, in 1585. It was not, however, vritl»»t>^^ 
sition that it gained a footing either in this cojii'> 3 
in the reat of Europe. Its principal oppuoer^ r*^ 
the priests, the physiciana, and the sovereign (^sr"; 
by the former, its use was declared sinful ; and i' :^ 
Pope Urban VIII. published a bull, exconKQiicic:^ 
all persons found guilty of taking snuff when :n vi/ j 
This bull was renewed in 1690 by Pope Innoce-: ^1 
about twenty -nine years afterwards, the S-.'_' A' < 
rath IV. made smoking a capital offence, on ibt ;" i 
of its producing infertility. For a long tin.e i-i - | 
was forbidden in Russia, under the pain of ban ; i 
nose cut off : and in some parts of SwiizeHarid : •' 
likewise made a subject of public pro»fcuu<*.-J 
public regulations of the Canton of Bcriie. v. > ^ 
placing the prohibition of smoking in the lut of J> I 
commandments, immediately under that a^::'«( ^ > 
tery. Nay, that British Solomon James I dw I 
think it beneath the royal dignity to take up y^ 1 
upon the subject. He accordingly, in 1603, p' ^ ^ 
his famous ♦ Counterblaste to Tobacco,' 10 wi.i- ' 
following remarkable passage occurs : — ' Ii is a • •;' 1 
loathsome to the eye, hateful to the nose, lurt . 1 
the brain, dangerous to the lungs, and, in u •" 
stinking fume thereof, nearest resembling the- b>' " 
Stygian smoke of the pit that is bottomless '* -^ 
notwithstanding this regal and sacerdotal wn'^ ^' 
plant extended itself far and wide, and is at Lu ^ 
ment the most universal luxury in existence. 

The effects of tobacco are considenblj i^- 
from those of any other inebriating agent I*^' 
quickening, it lowers the pulse, and, when u^^'- 
cess, produces languor, depression of the irr»t~i. r- 
diness, confusion of ideas, violent pain in the <*>t"i 
vomiting, convulsions, and even death. lu <^> - 
oil is so intensely powerful, that two or three en'" 
serted into a raw wound, would prove almos: in*^ - 
fatal.* Mr Barrow, in his travels, apeab 0: *<j^ 

* * Tobacco,* King Jamea farther obscrrea. • |i ih^ ■ " 
aipe and nauern of heil, lor it haih, by ailusioo, m < ' 
parts and vices of the world, whereby heil mjj bf r- ' 
Writ, first, ills a smoke; so are all the vaniiie^or **' 
Secondly, it deiighie^t them that take it : so do al: i*"-' V 
ofihe world deli); hi the men of the world. Thinl y "- 
men dranJcen arid light in the head ; su do all the vaui^ 
world, men are drunken therewith. Fottnhly, He i^- 
tobacco cannot lenve it ; it doth bewitcb htm ; rrrr. «*' ' 
sures ofihe world make men loath to leave thc«n : 1^^* 
the most pan, enchanted with them. And, lanti«r, 1^" 
this, it is like hell in the very substance of lu C>rit »* *= ' 
loathsome thinff, and so is hell.* And, mormver. hv> ^ 
declares, that * were he to invite the devil to a dwr^r. L' 
have three dishes ; fir«i, a pig ; second, a poll ol bAf*^ "* 
tard ; and, third, a pipe of tobacco fur diteation.' ^^ 

t It appears from Mr. Brodie'a saperinieott. i^^*^'^ 
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de hj the Hottentots of this plant, for the puxpoee of 
troym^ snakes. * A Hottentot,* says he« 'applied 
ae of It from the short end of his wooden tobacco 
e to the mouth of a snake while darting out his 
gue. The effect was as instantaneous as an electric 
tck : with a convulsive motion that was momentary, 

snake half untwisted itself, and never stirred more ; 
i the muscles were so contracted, that the whole 
mal felt hard and rigid, as if dried in the sun.' 
hen used in moderation, tobacco has a soothing effect 
3n the mind, disposing to placid enjoyment, and mel- 
v^ing every passion into repose. Its effecU, there- 
c, are inebriating ; and those who habitually indulge 
it may with propriety be denominated drunkards. In 
latever form it is used, it produces sickness, stupor, 
wilderment, and staggering, in those unaccustomed 
its use. There is no fonn in which it can be taken 
It is not decidedly injurious and disgusting. The 
lole, from snuffing to plugffing, are at once so utterly 
cleanly and unnatural, that it is incredible in what man- 
r they ever insinuated themselves into civilized so- 
sty. A vast quantity of valuable time is wasted by 
3 votaries of tobacco, especially by the smokers ; and 
at the devotees of snuff are not greatly behind in this 
spect, will be shown by the following singular caku- 
jon of Lord Stanhope : — 

* Every professed, inveterate, incurable snuff-taker,* 
ys his lordship, ' at a moderate computation, takes 
ic pinch in ten minutes. Every pinch, with the 
Teeablc ceremony of blowing and wiping the nose, 
id other incidental circumstances, consumes a minute 
\d a half. One minute and a half out of every ten, 
lowinir sixteen hours to a snuff- taking day, amounts 

two hours and twenty-four minutes out of every na- 
ral day, or one day out of ten. One day out of every 
n amounts to thirty-six days and a half in a year, 
ence, if we suppose the practice to be persisted in 
rry y<*ars, two entire years of the snufftaker*s life 
ill be dedicated to tickling his nose and two more to 
owing It. The expense of snuff, snuff-boxes, aiul 
mdkerchir.fs, will be the subject of a second essay, in 
h:ch it will appear that this luxury encroaches as much 
1 ihc income of the snuff-taker as it does on his time ; 
id that by proper application of the time and money 
ms lost to the public, a fund might be constituted for 
le discharge of the national debt.* 

But this is not the worst of snuffing, for though a 
lodcrate quantity taken now and then, >naT do no 
irm, yet, in the extent to which habitual snuflfers carry 
, it is positively pernicious. The membrane which 
nes the nose gets thickened, the olfactoiv nerves 
lunted, snd the sense of smell consequently impaired, 
lor is this all, for, by the strong inspirations which are 
lade when the powder is drawn up, some of the latter 
I pretty sore to escape into the stomach. This organ 
I thence directly subjected to a powerful medicine, 
rhich not only acts as a narcotic, but produces heart- 
urn and every other symptom of indigestion. It is 
enerally believed that Napoleon owed his death to the 
(lorbid state of his stomach produced by excessive 
nuffing. Snuffing has also a strong tendency to give 
. determination to the head, and on this account pleth- 
»ric subjects should be the very last ever to enter upon 
he habit. If it were attended with no other inconve- 
lirnce, the black loathsome discharge from the itose, 
iTid swelling and ruhicundity of this organ, with other 
Mfcumstances equally disagreeable, ought to deter 
2very man from becoming a snuffer. 

The smoker, while engaged at his occupation, is even 
I happier man than the snuffer. An air of peculiar 
latisfaction beams upon his countenance ; and as he puffs 

nil of tobaccA operates very dlfforently from the infbB^on. The 
Tormer »«• Inetancljr on the heart, auependin^ iie action, even 
while the animal ctnuinuea to Inspire, and destroying lira bv pro- 
ducing aynrope. The lattar appears to operate solely oo the 
brain, learinf the eiitttlation unaffeclsd. 



forth volumes of fragrance, he seems to dwell in an at 
mosphere of contented happinesa. His illusions have 
not the elevated and magnificent character of those 
brought on by opium or wine. There is nothing of 
Raphael or Michael Angelo in their composition — ^no- 
thing of the Roman or Venitian schools — ^nothing of 
Milton*8 sublimity, or Ariosto*s dazzling romance ; but 
there is something equally delightful, and in its way, 
equally perfect. His visions stand in the same relation 
to those of opium or wine, as the Dutch pictures of 
Ostade to the Italian ones of Paul Veronese — as 
Washinffton Irvingto Lord Byron—or as Izaak Wal- 
ton to Froissart. There is an air of delightful home- 
liness about them. He does not let his imagination 
run riot in the clouds, but Restrains it to the lower 
sphere of earth, and meditates delightfully in this less 
elevated rejrion. If his fancy be unusually brilliant, or 
somewhat heated by previous drinking, he msy see 
thousands of strange forms floating m the tbbacco 
smoke. He may people it, according to his tempera- 
ment, with agreeable or revolting images — with flowers 
and gems springing op, as in dreams before him — or 
with reptiles, serpents, and the whole host of diahleritt 
skimming, like motes in the sunshine, amid its curling 
wreaths. 

This all that can be said in favour of smoking, and 
quite enough to render the habit too common to ^eave 
any hope' of its suppression, either by the weapons of 
ridicule, or the more summsiry plan of the Sultan Amu- 
rath. In no sense, except as affording a temporary 
^ratification, can it be justified or defended. It poi- 
lutes the breath, blackens the teeth, wastes the saliva 
which is required for digestion, and injures the com- 
plexion. In addition to this, it is apt to produce dys- 
pepsia, and other disorders of the stomach ; and in 
corpulent subjects, it disposes to apoplexy. At the 
present moment, smoking is fashionsble, and crowds of 
young men are to be seen at all hours walking the 
streets with cigars in their months, annoying the pas- . 
sengers. They seem to consider it manly to be able 
to smoke a certain number, without reflecthtg that 
there is scarcely an old woman in the country who 
would not beat them to naught with their own weap- 
ons, and that they would gain no sort of honour were 
they able to outsmoke all the burgomasters of Amster- 
dam. As the practice, however, seems more resorted 
to by these young gentlemen for the sake of effect, and 
of exhibiting a little of the haut ton, than for any thing 
else, it is likely soon todie a natural death among them ; 
particularly aa jockeys and portecs have lately taken the 
field in the same way, being determined that no class of 
the community shall enjoy the exclusive monopoly of 
street smoking. 

The observatians made upon the effects of snuffing 
and smokine, apply in a still stronger degree to chew- 
ing. This is the worst way for the health in which to- 
bacco can be used. The waste of saliva is greater than 
even in amoking, and the derangements of the diges- 
tive organs* proportionably severe. All confirmed 
chewers are more than usually subject to dyspepsia 
and hypochondriasis T and many of them are afflicted 
with Uver complaint, brought on by their imprudent 
habit. 

The most innocent, and at the same time most dis- 
gusting way of using tobacco, is plugging, which con- 
sists in inserting a short roll of the plant in the nostril, 
and allowing it to remain there so long as the person 
feels disposed. Fortunately this habit is as rare as it is 
abominaole ; and it is to be hoped that it will never be- 
come common in Great Britain. 

I have observed, that persons who arc much addict- 
ed to liquor have an inordinate liking to tobacco in all its 
different forms : and it is remarkable that in the early 
stages of ebriety almof t every man is desirous of having 
a pinch of snuff. This last fact it is not easy to exf Jaiiii 
but the former may be accounted for bv that incuts^- * 
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cnring tftcr excitement which cling to the system of 
the confirmed drunkard. 

From several of the foregoing circumstances, we are 
justi6ed iu considering tobacco closely allied to intoxi- 
cating liquor, and its confirmed votaries as a species of 
drunkards. At least, it is certain that when used to 
excess, it gives birth to many of the corporeal and men- 
tal manifestations of ebriety. 

VI. Modified by Nitrous Oride. — ^The drunkenness, 
if it merit that name, from inhaling nitrous oxide, is 
likewise of a character widely diifering from intoxica- 
tion in general. This gss was discovered by Dr Pnest- 
ley, but its peculiar effects upon the human body were 
first perceived in 1799, by Sir Humphrey Davy, who, in 
the following year, published a very elaborate account 
of its nature and properties, interepersed with details by 
•ome of the most eminent literary and scientific charac- 
ters of the sensations they experienced on receiving it 
into their lungs. 

According to these statements, on breathing the gas 
the pulse is accelerated, and a feeling of heat and ex- 
'Dansion pervades the chest. The most vivid and high- 
ly pleasurable ideas pass, at the same time, through tho 
mind ; and the imagination is exalted to a pitch of en- 
trancing ectascy. The hearing is rendered more acute, 
the face is flushed, and the body seems so light that the 
person conceives himself capable of rising up and 
mounting into the air. Some assume theatrical attitudes ; 
others laugh immoderately, and atamp upon thcgrbund. 
There is an universal increase of muscular power, at^ 
tended with the most exquisite delight. In a few cases 
there are melancholy, giddiness, and indistinct vi- 
sion but generally the feelings are tho-^e of perfect plea- 
sure. After these strange effects have ceased, no de- 
bility ensues, like that which commonly follows high 
excitement. On the contrary, the mind is strong and 
collected, and tho body unusually vigorous for some 
hours al^er the operation. 

At the time of the discovery of the effects of nitrous 
oxide strong hopes were excited that it might prove 
useful in various diseases. These, unfortunately have 
not been realized. Even the alleged properties of the 
gas have now fallen into some discredit. That it has 
produced remarkable effects cannot be denied, but 
there is much reason for thinking that, m many cases, 
these vi-ere in. a great measure brought about by the 
influence of imagination. Philosophers seem to be 
divided on this point and their conflicting testimo- 
nies it is not easy to reconcile. Having tried the ex- 
periment of inhaling the gas myself, and having seen 
It tried upon others, I have no doubt that there is 
much truth in the reports generally published of its 
properties, although in many cases, imagination has 
made these appear greater than they really are. 
The intoxicstion which it produces is entirely one sui 
g^enerit^ and differs so mucb from that produced by. 
other agents, that it can hardly bo looked upon as the 
same thing. 

The effects of nitrons oxide upon myself, though con- 
•iderable, were not so striking as I have seen upon 
others. The principal feelings produced, were giddi- 
ness and violent beating in the head, such as occur in 
tho acme of drunkenness. There was also a strong 
propensity to laugh : it occurs to me, however, that in 
my own case, and probably in some others, the risible 
tendency might be controlled by a strong effort of voli- 
tion, in the same way as in most cases of drunkenness, 
were the effort imperatively requisite. Altogether I 
experienced neariy the sensations of hi^ly excited 
ebriety. There was the same seeming lightness and 
expansion of the head, the same mirthmlness of spirit, 
end the same inordinate propensity to do foolish things, 
knowing them to be foolish, as occur in drunkenness 
in general. I was perfectly aware what I was about, 
end could. I am pereuaded, with some effort, have sub* 
jected the whimsiee cf fancy to the eober dictatee of 



judgment. In a word, the gas produced precwh i 
temporary paroxysm of drunkenness, and such a i^.r^ 
mination of blood upwards as rendered the cxmi^^^M 
livid, and left behind some degree of headache. ^ i 
are the effects upon myself, but with mcwt peofs^e. t-.-m 
is a total unconsciousness of the part thej are a v.; 
They perform the most extravagant pranks, urrd m -«> 
covering their self-possession arc totally i^noraci o: j>! 
circumstance. Sometimes the gas has ae <^^*9« -f :'- 
feet, and the person instantly drops down inxjbs^-\ . tn 
if struck by hghtning : he recovers, however, ti^'r 
ately. Those who wish to know more of th» e-:m 
subject, should read Sir H. Davy^s work, bat, abcne d 
they should try the gas upon themselves. In thf sfx* 
time I shall lay before the reader the detaila, ia '.>tr 
own words, of the sensations experieiiced by Mes^ 
Edgeworth and Coleridge, ind by Dr Kinglake 

Mr Edgeworth^s Case. — * My first sensaxi^ vj 
an universal and considerable tremor. I then perrfh-*: 
some giddiness in my head, and a violent dizziatM:: 
my si^t ; these sensations by degrees subsided, i-^ I 
felt a great propensity to bite through ti^ vra>i-> 
mouth-piece, or the tube of the bag throosh wkic^ ! i 
spired the air. After I hsd breathed all the ur "i. 
was in the bag, I eagerly wished for more. I the i-c 
a strong propensity to laugh, and did burst into t rf. 
lent fit of laughter, and capered about the room vfj±yj 
having the power of restraining myself. By d^r^ 
these feelings subsided, except the tremor, which i^i 
for an hour after I had breathed the air, and I fci: t 
weakness in my knees. The principal feeling tSn.^ 
the whole of the time, or what I should call th« ck^- 
teristical part of the effect, was a total difficchy of "* 
straining my feelings, both corporeal and meoial, &, .: 
other words, not having any command of mys>6!f * 

Mr Coleridge's Case. — 'The first time I in5:>^ 
the nitrous oxide, I felt an highly pleasurable eeoa:^^ 
of warmth over my whole frame, resembling that viii: 
I once remember to have experienced after rt'tcnr: 
from a walk in the snow into a warm room. T^ <r: 
motion which I felt inclined to make, was that of lir^- 
ing at those who were looking at me. Mj eyes ^J 
distended, and, towards the last, ray heart beat » Ji 
were leaping up and down. On removing the mo^ 
piece, tho whole sensation went off almost instaDtlr 

* The second time, I felt the same pleasurable sn» 
tion of warmth, but not, I think, in quite so great a (de- 
gree. I wished to know what effect it would hiT« as 
my impressions : I fixed my eye on some trees m iv 
distance, but T did not find any other effect, eve^ 
that they became dimmer and dimmer, and looc<^ i: 
last as if I had seen them throu|ih tears. My beet 
beat more violently than the first tune. This wis ififf 
a hearty dinner. 

* The third time, I was more violently acted on -hiz 
in the two former. Towards the last, I couki r€ 
avoid, nor (indeed felt any wish to avoid, beani^ at 
ground with my feet ; and, after the mouth-piece »» 
removed, I remained for a few seconds mottookss. j 
great ecstacy. 

* The fourth time waa immediately after breaks 
The first few inspirations ejected me so little, rh*: : 
thought Mr Davy had given me atmospheric air ; b.' 
aoon felt the warmth beginning about my ches% v. 
spreading upward and downward, so that I co^jM ^i 
ita progress over my whole frame. My heart diJ f-^ 
beat so violently ; my sensations wer«» highly pJea«.> 
hie, not so intense or apparently local, but of nu>re ^^ 
mingled pleasure than I had ever before experienct<i 

Dr KiN0LAKE*a Case. — * My first inspiratuK of i 
was limited to four quarts, diluted with an equal qsac 
tity of atmospheric air. After a few insuiraiioRS. t 
sense of additional freedom and power (call it tsa^^ 
if you please) agreeably pervaded the region of as 
lungs ; this was quickly succeeded by an almost dciin- 
oua but highly pleasurable aenaatiou in the bnis^ ekri 
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m soon diflbserl over the whole frame, imparting to 
» muscular power at once an increaserl disposition 
d tone for action ; but the mental effect of the ex- 
«ment was such as to absorb in a sort of intoxicating 
icidity and delight, volition, or rather the power of 
luntary motion. These effects were in a greater or 
is degree protracted during[ about five minutes, when 
t> former state returned, w:th the difference however 
feeling more cheerful and alert, for several hours afler. 

* It seemed also to have had the farther effect of ro- 
ving rheumatic irritations in the shoulder and knee- 
:nts, which had not been previously felt for many 
onths. No perceptible ^ change was induced in the 
lUc, either at or subsequent to the time of inhaling 
e fsas. 

* The effects produced by a second trial of its powers, 
ere more extensive, and concentrated on the brain. 
I this instance, nearly sii quarts undiluted, were ac- 
urately and fully inhaled. As on the former occasion, 

immediately proved agreeably respirable, but before 
»c whole quantity wss quite exhausted, its agency was 
arrtcd so strongly on the brain, as progressively to 
^rpend the senses of seeing, hearing, feelin|r, and ul- 
n.ately the power of volition itself. At this period, 
)o pulse was much augmented both in force and A:e< 
uency ; slight convulsive twitches of muscles of the 
nuB were also mduced ; no painful sensation, nausea, 
r languor, however, either preceded, accompanied or 
•ilowed this state, nor did a minute elapse before the 
rain rallied, and resumed its wonted faculties, when a 
ense of slowing warmth extended over tho system, 
tar speedily succeeded by a ro-instatement of tho 
4^uilibrium of health. 

' The more permanent effects were (as in the first 
ixperiment) an invigorated feel of vital power, im- 
rcved spirits, transient irritations in different parts, 
lut not so characteristically rheumatic as in the former 
nttance. 

' Among the circumstances most worthy of regard 
n considering the properties and administration of this 
lowerfnl aerial agent, may be ranked, the fact of its 
Msing contrary to the prevailing opinion, both respirable, 
ind salutary ; that it impresses the brain and svstem 
It large with a more or less strong and durable degree 
yf pleasurable sensation ; that unhke the effect of other 
riolently exciting agents, no sensible exhaustion or di- 
Dunition of vital power accrues from the exertions of 
Ita atraulant property ; that its most excessive opera- 
don even, is neither |«rmanontIy nor transiently de- 
bilitating ; and finally, that it fairly promises, under ju- 
iicious application, to prove an extremely efficient 
remedy, as well in the vast tribe of diseases originating 
Grom deficient irritability and sensibility, as in those pro- 
eeeding from morbid asaociatioi»| and modifications of 
those vital priaciplaa."' 



CHAPTER VL 

■aUMSKATION or THB LX8S COMIIOH XlfTOXICATlNO 

AOKirra. 

In this chapter, I shall content myself with the en- 
umeration of a few of the less common intoxicating 
agents. To detail all the productions of nature which 
have the power of inebriating, would be an endless and 
uninteresting topic. 

Hemlock, — A powerful narcotic, producing giddiness, 
elevation of spirits, and other symptoms of ebriety. It 
was by an effusion of the leaf of this plant that Socratea 
was poisoned. 

Leopard' M'bane.'^Amica mim/an«.)— Properties an- 
■logous to those of hemlock and other narcotics. 

* Tht dussB in tbsse sxpsrimenis, wert fron Ave to ssvta 



Bangue. — ^This is the leaf of a species of wild hem{>» 
growing on the shores of Turkey, and of the Grecian 
Archipelago. It possesses many of the properties of 
opium, and is used by the poorer classes o( Mussulmen 
as a substitute for this drug. Before being used, it is 
dried, and the excissated leaves are either chewed en- 
tire, or reduced into a fine powder, and made into pills. 
Ita effects are to elevate the -^irits, dispel melancholy, 
and give increased energy to ho corporeal faculties — 
followed trv languor both of body and mind. 

Hop. — Similar in its effects to opium, only inferior 
in dc^ee. Used in porter brewing. 

Yfdfs-hiuit.^^Aconitum napeUus.) — A most deadly 
narcotic, producing, in small doses, the usual symptoms 
of ebriety, such as giddiness, elevation of spirits, dec. 
When taken to excess it is inevitably fatal. 

Cocculus Indicus. — ^The intoxicating powers of this 
berry are considerable. It is used by the brewers to 
increase the strength of porter and ales ; and is some- 
times thrown into ponds for the purpose of intoxicat- 
ing the fishes, but they may thereby be more easily, 
caught. 

Foxglove. — (Digitalis.) — ^Likewise a powerful nar- 
cotic, and capable of producing many of the symptoms 
of drunkenness. It has the peculiar effect of lowering, 
instead of raising the pulse. 

Nightshade.'^BcUadonHa.) — ^This is one of the 
most virulent narcotics we possess. Like opium, hop, 
and cocculus Indicus, it is used by brewers tosugment 
the intoxicating properties of malt liquors *The 
Scots,' says Buchanan, * mixed a quantity of the juice 
of the belladonna with the breafl and drink with which, 
by their truce, they were bound to supply the Danes, 
which so intoxicated them, that the Scots killed the 
greater part of Sweno*s army.' 

* Some children ate, in a garden, the friiit of the 
belladonna, {deadly nightshade.) Shortly after, they 
had burning fever, with convulsions, and very strong 
palpitations of the heart ; they lost their senses, and 
became completely delirious : one of them, four years 
of age, died the next day : the stomach contained some 
berries of the belladonna crushed, and some seeds ; it 
exhibited three ulcers ; the heart was livid, and the 
pericardium without serosity.'* 

* One child ate four ripe berries of the belladonna, 
another ate six. Both one and the other were guilty 
of extravagancies which astonished the mother ; their 
pupils were dilated ; their countenances no longer re- 
mained the same ; they had a cheerful delirium, ac- 
companied with fever. The physician being called in, 
found them in a state of great agitation, talking at ran- 
dom, running, jumping, laughing ssrdonically ; their 
countenances purple, and pulse hurried. He admin- 
istered to each ot them half a grain of emetic tartar 
and a drachm of glauber salt, in four or five ounces of 
water : they had copious evacuations during seven or 
eight hours, and t^e symptoms disappeared, f 

Henbane. — {Hyosctfamus.) — Similar in its propertiea 
to nightshade and opium. The intoxicating properties 
of hyoscyamus appear to have been known from a very 
early period. It was with this plant that the Assassin 
P^ce, commonly called the * Old Man of the Moon- 
tain,' inebriated his followers preparatory to inststting 
them into his service. The following eloquent pas- 
sage from a modem writer will prove interesting : — 

* There was at Alamoot, and also at Masiat, in Syria, 
a delicious garden, encompassed with lofty walls, 
adorned with trees and flowers of every kind — ^with 
murmuring brooks and translucent lakes — with bowers 
of roses and trellises of the vine — siiy halls and splen- 
did kiosks, furnished with carpets of Persi%|and silke 
of Byzantium. Beautiful maidens and blooming Ixiys 
were the inhabitants of this delicious spot, which re* 
sounded with the melody of birds, the murmur o^ 

* Journal 0^n6rala do M6decine, lix. xxiv. P-JM. 
t Oassus da Sanid. U Th«ri&idor, aa xv. p. 
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•treams, and the tonen and roices of imtniments — all 
respired contentment and pleasure. When the chief 
had noticed any youth to be distinguished for strength 
and resolution, he invited him to a banquet, where he 
placed htm beside himself, conversed with him on the 
happiness reserved for the faithful, and contrived to ad- 
minister to him an intoxicating draught, prepared from 
the hyoseyamus. While insensible, he was conveyed to 
the garden of delight, and there awakened by the ap- 
plication of vinegar. On opening his eyes, all Paradise 
met his view ; the black-eyed and blue- robed hour is 
surrounded him, obedient to his wishes ; sweet music 
filled his ears ; the richest viands were served up in 
the most costly vessels, and the choicest wines sparkled 
in golden cups. The fortunate youth believed himself 
really in the Paradise of the Prophet, and the language 
of hi* attendants confirmed the delusion. When ho 
bad had his filled enjoyment, and nature was yielding 
to exhaustion, the opiate was ajnin administered, ana 
the sleeper transported back io £e side of the chief, to 
whom ho communicated what had passed, and who as- 
sured him of the truth and rcalitv of all he had ex- 
perienced, telling him such was the bliss reserved for 
the obedient servants of the Imaum, and enjoining, at 
the same time, the strictest secrecy. Ever after, the 
rapturous vision possessed the imagination of the de- 
luded enthuaiast, and he panted for the hour when 
death, received in obeying the commands of his su- 
perior, should dismiss him to the bowers of Paradise.'* 

Palm Wine. — ^This is prepared from the juice which 
exudes from the palm tree. Its properties are very 
inebriatinor ; and it is an amusing fact to witness the 
stupor anS giddiness into which the lizards frequenting 
these trees are thrown, by partaking of the juice which 
yields it. They exhibit all the usual phenomena of 
mtoxication. 

Camphor. — ^The intoxicating properties of camphor 
are considerable. It elevates the spirits, increases 
Toluntary motion, and gives rise to vertigo ; and these 
effects, as in the case of all narcotics, are succeeded 
by drowsiness, lassitude, and general depression. In 
large doses, syncope, convulsions, delirium, and even 
death, take place. It is sometimes used as a substi- 
tute for opium in cases of delirium, where, from parti- 
cular circumstances, the latter either cannot be taken, 
or does not produce its usual effects. The common 
belief, however, of camphor being an antidote to this 
medicine, is qpite unfounded It neither decomposes 
opium, nor prevents it from acting poisonously upon 
the system : but, in consequence of its stimulating 
properties, it may be advantageously given in small 
doses to remove the stupor and coma produced by 
opium. 

Saffron. — ^This aromatic possesses moderate intoxi- 
cating properties. Taken in sufficient doses, it accel- 
erates the pulse, produces giddiness, raises the spirits, 
and gives rise to paroxysms of laughter. In a word, it 
exhibits many of the phenomena occasioned by over- 
indulgence in liquors, only in a very inferior degree. 

Darnel. — Possesses slight intoxicating properties. 

Clary. — Possesses slight intoxicating properties. 

Carbonic Acid. — Carlwnic acid partially inebriates, 
as is seen in drinking ginger beer, cider. Champagne, or 
even soda water, in wnich no alcoholic principle exists. 

Ethers. — Ethers, when tsken in quantity, give rise 
to a species of intoxication, which resembles that from 
ardent spirits in all respects, except in being more 
fugacious. 

intense Cold. — Intense cold produces giddiness, 

thickness of spftcch, confusion of ideas, and other 

symptoms of drunkenness. Captain Parry speaks of 

the effects so produced upon two young gentlemen 

who were exposed to an extremely low temperature. 

/ They lookca wild,* says he, * spoko thick and indis- 

'liucily, and it was impossible to draw from them a 

* Too Haamsr's HIai, of lbs Assaaiiios. 



rational answer to any of our questions. Aiinba 
on board for a short time, the mental facolties appcWi 
gradually to return, and it was not till thn':xi 
n>oker-on could easily persuade htmaalf thit ttief y 
not been drinking too freely.* 



CHAPTER VIL 

D1PFKKIWCI8 IN THE ACTIOK OP OnUM ASD ilSSi. 

The modus operandi of opium opoo the body 3c» 
siderably different from that of alcohol, lie e2 
intoxicates chiefly by acting directly upon the ki\ 
the former by acting secondarily upon them, ihrf^ 
the medium of absorption, lus is easDy pro^ -r 
injecting a quantity of each into the celluUrtuscii 
any animal, and comparing the effects with tbs r> 
duced when either is received into the stomacii \ 
Orfila* details some interesting experiments i^iciij 
made upon dogs. In applying the waterreitnci 
opium to them in the fint manner, (by laytx'ja. .^ 
the cellular tiasue,) immediate stupor, cooraUioQi. d< 
debility ensue, and proved fatal in ao hoar or m 
When, on the contrary, even a larger quaniitj vas '^^ 
duced into the stomach of the animal, it suimc^n 
twelve, or eighteen hours, although the osophaps*! 
purposely tied to prevent vomiting. The openiiot'o 
alcohol was the reverse of this ; for, when \sff.4 
into the cellular substance, the effects were ilifai. ?: 
when carried into the stomach, they were poweifiii al 
almost instantaneous. This proves that opnis 21 
chiefly by being taken up by the abeoriwais, u H' > 
done much more rspidly by the drug being diifcil> .- 
plied to a raw surface than in the storoich, wbr.t a 
various secretions and processes of digestion reir^ 
absorption. Besides, alcohol taken in quantity p:.<i..« 
instant stupefaction. > It is no sooner sw«llowfd i- 
the person drops down insensible. Here & -^ ^ 
for absorption ; the whole enerjnce of the sf^^' "1 
exerted against the nervous system. The same n \ 
privation of power never occurs afler swalIowu^i>' 1.^ 
There is always an interval, and generally od« oS v :i 
extent, between the swallowing and the stapo: > 1 
succeeds. Another proof that opium acu ? 1 
manner, is the circumstance of its being m^'i ^ 
speedily fatal than alcohol, when injected into iV ^^ - 
vessels. Three or four grains in solution, forrK *: 
the carotid artery of a dog, will kill him to i ' 
minutes. Alcohol, used in the same manner, »?-* 
not bring on death for several hours. 

In addition it may be stated, that a species of ^' 
enness is produced by inhaling the gas of inuuv^:-: 
liquors. Those employed in bottling spirits i^^ - 
cask, feel it frequently with great severity. Thup?"- ' 
that there is a close sympathy between the om^ ' 
the nose and lungs, and those of the stomach. F^ 
all these circumstances, it is pretty evident ibsur'Ji 
cation from spirits is produced more by ihcdtfff^i.'' 
tion of the fluid upon the nerves of the latter oc^ 
than by absorption. 

Mr Brodie supposes that there is no t^f^^ 
whatever of alcohol, and supports his views wi'Jiis-'' 
ber of striking facts.* This, however, ii « 1«%'^* 

* Toxioloft O^n^rais. 

t The Ibl lowing are ihe grounds on which b« topP^ 
doctrine :- • 1. In experiments where animais h»»e J*^' \' 
by the injection oripirita inio ihe Momach,! have fnunJtftJ • 
to bear the marlcs of great innammation, but ncrer <?^ 
natuml appearancee whatever in the brain. <• fix "^' 
spirits taicen into the stomach, in the last experiment, "f^' 
aiaiiianenus, that it appears imp<iasib(e (hat absoii'*" " . 
have talcen place before they were pmdiiced. 3. A f*T>* 
is intDxicated frequently becomes sutttleitiy sober awr y' , 
4. In the expcnmenta which I here jusi reistffl,!*'"^^' , 
of rhubarb with the spirita, knowing, from th« fT'' ,., 
Mr Home and Mr William Branile, that this (^*^ ';, 
absorbed into the circulation, wMe readily separu«d ^ 
bkMNl by the kidnajrs. and thai very anafl qtiaotiMi SP 
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ich I cannot g«>. I am inclined to think that thoa|rh 
;h absorption is not neceaaaiy to produce drunken- 
IS, it geneially takes place to a greater or leeaer de- 
e ; nor can I conceire any reason why alcohol may 
. be taken into the circulation as well as any other 
id. My reasons for suppoaine that it is absorbed are 
I following : — 1. The blood, breath, and perspiration 
a confirmed drunkard differ from those of a aober 
n; the former being darker, and the two latter 
ODgly impregnated with a spiritoua odour. 2. The 
•spiration of the wine-drinker ia often of the hue of 
faTourite liquor ; afier a debauch on Port, Burgun- 
, or Claret, it is not uncommon to see the shirt or 
sets in which he lies, tinted to a rosy colour by the 
Hsture which exudes from his body. 8. Madder, 
ircury, and sulphur, are received into the circulation 
changed ; the former dyeing the bones, and the others 
haling through the pores of the skin, so as to com- 
inicate their peculiar odours to the person, and even 
tcolour coins and other metallic substances in his 
ckets. The first of these reasons is a direct proof of 
sorption : the second shows, that as wine is receired 
:o the circulation, and paases throught it, alcohol nday 
I the same ; and the third famishes collateral evidence 
other agenta exhibiting this phenomenon aa well aa 
iritous liquors. The doctrine of absorption is sup- 
rted by Dr Trotter,* who conceives that alcohol de- 
ygenizes the blood, and causes it to give out an un- 
ual portion of hydrogen gas. The quantity of this 
s in the bodies of drunkards ia so great, tlut many 
ve attempted to explain from it the circumstances of 
wntanemu Condnutunit by which it is alleged, the 
iman frame haa been sometimea destroyed, by being 
imed toaahee. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

PHTBioLooY or DKUimmiBM. 

In adminiatering medicines, the practitioner has a 
itural desire to learn tbemeanaby which they produce 
eir effects upon the body. Thus, he is not contented 
ith knowing that squill acta aa a diuretic, and that 
ercury increaaes the accretion of the bile. He in- 
lires by what proceaa they do ao ; and understanda 
at the first excites into increaaed action the aecretory 
teries of the kidneya, and the last the secretonr veins 
tbe liver. In like manner, he does not rest satiafied 
Ith the trite knowledge that winea, and apirita, and 
es, produce intoxication: he extends his researches 
'yond this point, and is naturally anxious to aacertain 
r what peculiar action of the ayatem theae agenta give 
»e to so extraordinary an effect. 
All the agents of which we have spoken, with the 
ceeption of tobacco, whoae action from the first ia de- 
dedly sedative, operate partly by stimulating the 
wne. They cause the heart to throb more vigorona- 
, and the blood to circulate freer, while, at the aamo 
me, they exert a peculiar action upon the nervoua 
stem. The nature of thia action, it ia probable, will 
!ver be satisfactorily explained. If mere atimulation 
ero all that was wanted, drunkennese ought to be pro- 
nt in many cases where it is never met with. It, or 
ore properly speaking, its symptoms, ought to exist 
inflammatory fever, and after violent exerciae, auch 
* running or hard walking. Inebriating agents, thera- 
•rc, with few exceptions, have a twofold action. They 
>th act by increasing the circulation, and by influtsncing 
»e nerves ; and the latter operation, there can be no 
>uDi, 18 the more important of the two. Having stated 
wa general fact, it will be better to conaider the cause 
r each individual symptom in deuil. 

rvrr?\i'"i **"•-"""* ^y »»»• aJduion of potash ; bat though I 

. u ♦ ir *2J'*'^ "'^»"« 'n ihe biftUder, Inererdetectml rhubart* 

i plfl • %?"• °/ ^ '^- Soc, o/Lond, Wn. part I. p. 17«. 



I. Vertigo. — ^Thia ia partly produced by the occultr 
deluaiona under which tne drunkard laboura, but it is 
principally owing to other cauaea; aa it ia actually 
greater when the eyes are shut than when they are 
open — these causes, by the exclusion of light, being 
unaccountably increaaed. Vertigo, frpaa intoxication, 
ia far leas liable to produce sickness and vomiting than 
from any other cause ; and when it doea produce them, 
it ia to a very inconaiderable degree. These symptoms, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, ariae from the 
diaordered atate of the atomach, and not, aa we have 
elaewhere mentioned, from the accompanying giddineaa. 
There are, indeed, a certain clasa of subjects who vomit 
and become pale, aa aoon as vertigo comes over them, 
but such are few in number compared with those 
whose stomachs are unsffected by this sensation. In 
swinging, smoking, sailing at sea, on turning rapidly 
round, sickness and vomiting are apt to occur ; and 
there seems no 4oubt that they proceed in a great mea- 
aura from the vertigo brought on by these actiona. The 
giddinees of drunkenness, therefore, aa it very rarely 
sickens, must be presumed to have aome character* 
peculiar to itaelf. In this, aa well as in some other 
affections, it seems to be the consequence of a close 
sympathy between the brain and nerves of the stomach ; 
and whatever affecta the latter orgran, or any other viacnt 
aympathizing with it, may bring it on equally with in- 
ebriating agenta : calculi in the ureters or biliary ducta 
are illuatrationa of thia fact In intoxication, Uie gid- 
dineaa is more atronglv marked, because the powera 
both of body and mind are temporarily impaired, and 
the aensorium so disordered aa to be unable to regulate 
the conduct. 

A degree of vertigo may be produced by loading the 
Aomach too rapidly and copioualy after a long faat. 
Common food, in thia instance, amounta to a atrong 
atimulus in consequence of the state of the atomach, in 
which there waa an unnatural want of excitement. 
Thia organ was in a atate of torpor ; and a atimulus 
which, in ordinary circumatances, would hardly have 
been felt, proves, in reality, highly exciting. For the 
same reason, objects have an unnatural luminousnesa 
when a person is suddenly brought from intense dark- 
ness to a brillisnt light. 

II. DoMe YiMion. — ^The double vision which occurs 
in drunkenness may be readily accounted for by the in- 
fluence of increased circulation in the brain upon the 
nerves of sight. In frenzy, and varioua fevers, toe asms 
phenomenon occun. Evenr nerve ia supplied with 
vessels ; and it is conceivable that any unuaukl impulso 
of blood into the optica may ao far afiect that pair aa to 
derange their actiona. Whence, they convey false im- 
pressions to the brain, which ia itaelf too much thrown 
off its just equilibrium to remedy, even if that under 
any cireumatancea were poeaible, the distorted images 
of the retina. The refraction of light in the tears, wmch 
are secreted more copiously than usual during intoxi- 
cation, may also asaiat in multiplying objects to the eye. 

III. Staggering and Stammenhg. — ^These sym^ 
toms are, in like manner, to be explained from the dis- 
ordered state of the brain and nervoua system. When 
the organ of aenaation ia affected, it is impossible that 
parts whoso actiona depend upon it can perform their 
functiona well. The nervous fluid is probably carried 
to the muscles in a broken and irregulsr current, and 
the filameuta which are acattered over the body are 
themaelvea directly atonned and paralyzed ; hence, the 
inaenaibility to pain, and other external impressions. 
This insensibility extends everywhere, even to the or- 
gans of di^lutition and apeech. The utterance is thick 
and indistinct, indicating a lose of power in the lingual 
nerves which give action to the tongue ; and the aamo 
want of energy seems to prevail in the guatatoiy 
branchea which give it tase. 

IV. Heat and Flushing.'-Th the 
strong determination of blood ht 
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body. This reddens end tumefies the face and eyes, 
and excites an uniTersal glow of heat. Blood is the 
cit!ise of animal heat, and the more it is determined to 
any part, the greater is the quantity of caloric evolved 
therefrom. 

V. Ringing i^ the Ear*. — This is sccounted for by 
the generally increased action within the head, and 
Boro particularly by the throbbing of the internal carotid 
arteries which run in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the ears. 

VI. Elevation of fifpwtto.— The mental pleasure of 
mtozication is not easily explained on physiological 
principles. We feel a delight in being rocked gently, 
m swmging on a chair, or in being tickled. These un- 
doubtedly act upon the nerves, but in what manner, it 
would be idle to attempt investigating. Intoxicating 

. agenta no doubt do the aame thing. Tlie mental mani- 
festations produced by their influence depend almost 
.Mtirely upon the nerves, and are, unlike the corporeal 
ones, in a great measure independent of vascular ex- 
citement. The power of exciting the feelings inherent 
in these principles, can only be accounted for by sup- 
,p posing a most intimate relation to subsist between the 

** body and the mind. The brain, through the medium 
of ita nervous branchea, is the source of sll this excite- 
ment. These branches receive the impressions and 
convey them to their fountain-head, whence they are 
ehowered like sparkling ram-drops over the mind, in a 
thousand fantastic varieties. No bodily affection ever 
influences the mind but through the remote or proxi- 
mate agency of this organ, ft sits enthroned in the 
citadel of thousht, and, niougfa material itself, acta with 
wizard power both upon matter and spirit. No other 
texture has the same pervading principle. If the lungs 
be diseased, we have expectoration and couffh ; if the 
liver, jaundice or dropsy ; if the stooiach, indigestion ; 
but when the brain is affected, we have not merely many 
bodily symptoms, but severe affections of the mind ; 
nor are such affections ever produced by any organ but 
through the agency of the brain. It therefore acts in a 
double capacity upon the frame, being both the source 
of the corporeal feelings, and of the menUl manifesU- 
tions. Admitting this truth, there can be little diffi- 
culty in apprehending why intoxication produces so 
powerful a menUl influence. This must proceed from 
a resistless impulse being j^ven to the brain, by virtue 
of the peculiar action of inebriating agents upon the 
nerves. That organ of the mind is suddenly en- 
dowed with increased energy. Not only does the blood 
circulate through it more rapidly, but an action, tut 
genertt^ is given to its whole substance. Mere in- 
crease of circulation, as we have already sUted, is not 
•officient : there must be some other principle at work 
upon iu texture ; and it ia this principle, whatever it 
may be, which is the main cause of drunkenness. At 
first, ebriety has a soothing effect, and falls over tJie 
spirit like the hum of bees, or the distant murmur of a 
cascade. Then to these soft dreams of Elysium suc- 
ceed a state of maddening energy and excitement in the 
brain. The thoughts which emanate from ita prolific 
tabomacle, are more fervid and original than ever — 
they rush out with augmented oopiousness, and sparkle 
over the undersUnding like the aurora borealis, or the 
eccentric scintillations of light upon a summer cloud. 
In a word, the organ is excited to a high, but not a dis- 
eaeed action, for this is coupled with pain, and, instead 
of pleasurable, produces afliicting ideas. But ito ener- 
gies, like those of any other part, are apt to be over- 
excited. When this takes place, the balance is broken ; 
the mind gets tumultuous and disordered, and the ideas 
meooaistent, wavering, and absuixL Then come the 
torpor and exhauatioo aubsequent on anch excesahre 
■timulus. The person falls into drowsiness or stnpor, 
■ad his mind, as well as his body, is followed by um- 
gnor corresponding to the previous excitation. 
Such is a slight and unsatisfactory attempt to eluci- 



date some of the more prominent phraooieaofcri 
enness. Some are omitted as being too ct-j 
to require explanstion, snd others hsve bee m 
where cursorily accounted for in diftrents psm i » 
word. 



CHAPTER K 

lOETSOD or cvRnro tbb rrr or Dauamm 

1. From lAquarg. — Generally speaking, tbmii 
remedy for drunkonneas equal to vomiting. IVod 
er the atomach is emptied of its contents tk y^ 
snd this may, in most cases, be sccomplisbed h th- 
ing freely of tepid water, and tickling the docn '. 
more obstinate occasions, powerful emetiet wii *r > 
cessary. The best for tlie purpose, are tea ena i 
aulphate of copper, half a drecbm of sulphate sf:- 
or five grains of tartar emetic. Either of tbrar re; 
be dissolved in a amall quantity of itfod watr. a 
instantly swallowed. Should this trcataieot ^ r. r 
fccting vomiting, and dangerous symptoms sopf-nrr 
the stomach pump should be employed. C^ i.. • 
cations to the head are likewise useful. lo 84I c«« 
the head ought to be well elevated, and the cer't'-rj 
removed, that there may be no impediment to iberr- 
lation. Where there la total insensibility, »bet ^ 
pulse is slow snd full, the pupils dilated, the £vf £.£ 
ed, and the breathing stertorous, it becomes a t^^: 
whether blooding might be useful. Ikrwiii* ao^ Tav 
ter speak discooregingly of the practice. As a c^ni 
rule I think it is bad ; and that many penen «v 
would have recovered, if l«»fl to themaehn, Y%u nc 
their lives by being prematurrly bled. In lU f *«* ^ 
should be done cautiously, and not for a co&sjdcriM 
time. Vomiting and other means should isTarui * / N 
first hsd recourse to, and if they fail, and natiir? .< ri 
able of her own power to overcome the tiofnat, Miv»i.*: 
may be tried. In this respect, liquors difler froa ez u 
the insensibility from which is benefitted bjabsuar:^ 
of blood. 

There is one variety of drunkenness in rhac h be? 
blooding and cold are inadmissible. Thw » «^- * 
person is struck down, as it were, bydrinkinf «sd:*" 
ly a great quantity of srdent spirits. Here he t* ere- 
come by an instantaneous stupor : hit coanteaaate » 
ffhastly and pale, his pulse feeble, and his bo^h coc 
While theae symptoms continue, there is bo reswrf' 
but vomiting. When, however, they »etr o£ ^ 
are succeeaed, as they usually are ij ilosbnr. Iifl^ 
and general excitement, the case is cbuiged. kc 
must bo treated as any other where such symftsoi 
exist. 

The scetate of ammonia is ssid to possen sin^ckr 
properties in restoring from intoxication. Tkis » 
was ascertained by M. Masurer, a French cbemisi. A^ 
cording to him, from twcniy to t*»'rtv drops b • £*■• 
of water, will, in most cases, reliwc Hw p'?"* ^^ 
the sense of giddiness and oppression of the k^'* . " 
if that quantity should be insufficient, half the suae e*i 
be again given in eight or ten minutes after. J"^* 
esses the remedy will occasion naosei ofsiBt^. 
which, however, will be salutary to the pstio*. «* ^ 
atate of the brain is much aggravated by me W *^- ^ 
stomach and subsequent indigestion. It is tl« fc**^ 
sUted that the value of this medicine is greatly ee^ 
ed from its not occasioning that heat of theiteoiact 
and subsequent inflammation whk;h are tpt *°J *,^ 
doced by pure ammonia. Whether it !*■*■"*,? 
virtues attributed to it, I cannot say bm^f"^^ 
servation, having never had occasioo to 0* *"*? 
case which came under my management ; t^ ^™ 
it at least promiaes to be uaeful, and i% •> •"' ^ 
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by of ■ trial. I must mentioii, however, that the 
itc of anunonia it seldom to be procured in the 
y concentrated state in which it is used by M. 
irer. Owing to the great difficulty of crystalliz- 
Lt, it ia rarely seen except in the fluid state, in 
h condition it is recommended by the French che* 
. The ibrm in which it is almost always used in this 
I try is that of the Aq. Acet. Ammon. or Spirit of 
iei erus, in doses of half an ounce or an ounce, but 
thcr ia this shape it would be equally effectual 
b via ting the effects of drunkenness, remains to be 



L. 



[r HFoomley of Deptford recommends a draught 
posed of two drachma of Aq. Ammon. Aromat. in 
ounces of water, is an effectual remedy in drunk- 
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"he carbonate of ammonia might be used with a 
d effect. M. Dupuy, director to the veterinarf 
ool at Toulonse, tried a curious experiment with 

medicine upon a horse. Having previously intoxi- 
id tlie animal by injecting a demiletre of alcohol into 
jugular vein, he injected five grains of the carbo- 
3 ot ammonia, dissolved in an ounce of water, into 
same vein, when the effects of the alcohol immedi* 
ly ceased. 

A^e have already mentioned that the excitement of 
nkennesa i« succeeded by universal languor. In the 
t stage, the drunkard is full of encr^, and capable 
withstanding vigorously all external influences. In 
t second, there is general torpor and exhaustion, and 

is more than usually subject to every impression, 
icther of cold or contagion. Persons are often pick- 
up half disad in the second sUge. The stimulus of 
oxication had enabled them to endure the chill of 
s atmosphere, but the succeeding weakness left them 
)re susceptible than before of its severity. In this 
ite the body will not susuin any fanber abstraction 
stimuli ; and blooding and cold would be highly in- 
rious. Vomiting is here equally necessary, as in 
1 other instances ; but the person must be kept in a 
itm temperature, and cherished with light ano nour- 
hing food — with soups, if such can be procured, and 
ren with negus, if the proirastration of strength ia 
sry great. 

A paroxysm of periodical drunkenness ma^be some- 
flies shortened by putting such small quantities of tar- 
\i emetic into the liquor which the person indulges in, 
I to bring on naoaea. This, however, must be done 
rith secrecy and caution. 

It may here be mentioned, though not with a view 
f recommendii% the practice, that the vegetable scids 
ave a strong eTOCt both in counteracting and remov- 
ig drunkenness. To illustrate this fact, the following 
ircumstance may be mentioned : — About twenty years 
go, an English regiment was ststioned in Glssgow, 
£b men of which, as is common in all regiments, be- 
ame enamoured of whskey. This liquor, to which 
hey gave the whimsical denomination ol white aUt was 
lew to them — being nearly unknown in England : sod 
hey soon indulged in it to such an extent, as to attract 
Jie censure of their officers. Being obliged to be at 
luarters by a certain hour, they found out the plan of 
lobering themselves by drinking large quantities oi vine- 
^r, perhaps a gill or two at a draught. This, except 
lu very bad cases, had the desired dSect, and enabled 
them to enter the barrack-court, or appear on parade, 
in a state of tolerable sobriety. .The power of the vege- 
table acids in resisting intoxication, is well shown in 
the case of cold punch:— a la^er portion of which can 
be withstood than of either grog or toddy, even when 
the qusntity of spint is precisely the same. 

There is nothing which has so strong a tendency to 
di^l the effects of a debauch as hard exercise especial- 
ly if the air be cold. Apehenu and diaphoretica are 
also extremely useful for tne same purpose. 
For iotne days afUr drinking too much, ths food 



should be light and unirntatin^ consisting principaUf 
of vegetables. Animal food is apt to heat the bodyi 
and dispose it to inflammatory complaiata.^ 

II. From Opium. — ^When a dangerous quantity of 
opium has been taken, the treatment, in the first in* 
stance is the same as with regard to spirits, or any 
other intoxicatinff fluid. Immediate vomiting, by the 
administration of similar emetics, is to be attempted, 
and when it has taken place, it should be encouraged 
by warm drinks till there is reason to believe that the 
stomach has been freed of the poison. These drinks, 
however, should not be given before vomiting is pro> 
dttced, for, in the event of their failing to excite it, 
they remain upon the stomach, and thua dissolve the 
opium and promote its absorption. But when vomiting 
occurs from the action of the emetics, it will in all pro- 
bability be encouraged by warm drinks, and the stomach 
thus more effectually cleared of the poisoiL Large 
quantities of a strong infusion of coffee ought then to 
be given, or the vegetable acids, such as vinegar oT 
lemon-juice, mixed with water. These serve to miti- 
gate the bad consequences which often follow, even 
after the opium has been brought completely up. If 
the person show signs of apoplexy, more especially if 
he be of a plethoric habit, the jugular vein, or temporal 
artery should be opened, and a considerable quantity of 
blood taken away. Indeed, it ma}r be laid down as a 
general rule, that as soon as the poison is rejected, the 
patient ought to be bled, and the operation should bo 
repeated according to circumstances. Every means 
must be used to arouse him from stupor. He must be 
moved about, if possible, from room to room, hartshorn 
applied to his nostrils, and all plans adopted to prevent 
him from sinking into lethsrgy. For this purpose, cann 
phor, assafoBtida, or musk, might be adnunistered with 
advantage. It is also a good practice to sponge the 
body well with cold water ; and the effusion of cold 
water on the head and over the body, is still more effec- 
tual. In cases where vomiting cannot be brought 
about by the ordinary means, M. Orfila suggests that 
one or two grains of tartar emetic, dissolved in an 
ounce or two of water, might be injected into the veins. 
In desperate cases, the stomach pump must be had re- 
course to. Purgatives are latterly necessary. - 

Many practitioners consider vinegar and the other 
vegetable scids antidotes to opium. This opinion M. 
Omla has most satisfactorily shown to be erroneous. 
In a series of well-conducted and conclusive experi- 
ments made by him, it appears that the vegetable acids 
aggravate the symptoms of poisoning by opium, when- 
ever they are not vomited. They hurrv them on more 
rapidly, render them more violent, produce death at an 
earlier period, and give rise to an mflammation of the 
stomacn— an event which hardly ever occurs when they 
are not employed. These effects, it would appear, are 
partly produced by their power of diasolvine opium, 
which they do better than the mere unassisted fluids of 
the stomach ; consequently the absorption is more en- 
ergetic. The only time when acids can be of any use, 
is after the person has brought up the poison by vomit- 
ing. They then mitigate the subsequent symptoms, 
and promote recovery ; but if they be swallowed before 
vomiting takes place, and if this act cannot by any 
means be brought about, they aggravate the diaorder, 

* In speaking of the treatment, U is neceafsry Co ffusrd sgsloal 
conruuDiiinf other HfTeciUins with drunkenness :—' There Is a 
•pecie« of delirium (hat often aUendt the aoceasinn of typhus fi 
ver, from conuf ion. thai I have known to be mistaken for eon* 
etj. Amonf seamen and aoldiora, whose habiu of intoxicatioB 
are common, k will eometimes require nice diacernmeni to tie 
cide ; for the vacant stare in the countenance, the look of idkH 
lam. incoherent speech, faltering voice, and loitering walk, ars 
ao alike in both cases, that the naval and miliiarjr aurg eon ouifbt 
at all tiroes to be very cawioua how he gives up a man to puniah- 
ment, under lh<*9e susp ciuus circumounces. lYay, ihr appear- 
ances of his havine come from a uvern, wkh even the effltiviaa 
of liquor ahoiit hini, are sisne not alwaja to be crusted: fur ihaea 
haunts of seamen and sulJiera ars ofiso lbs souroasof iolaciioa 
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and death ensues more rapidly than if they had not 
been taken. 

Coffee has hliewise a good effect when taken after 
the opium is sot off* the stomach ; but it differs from 
the acids in this, that it does not, under any circum- 
atsnces, increase the danger. While the opium is 
still unremoved, the coffee may be considered merely 
mert; and it is, therefore, a matter of indifference 
whether at ihis time it be taken or not AAerwards, 
however, it produces the same beneficial eff*ect8 as 
lemonade, tartaric acid, or vinegar. According to 
Orfila, the infusion is more powerful as an antidote 
tiian the decoction. Drunkenness or poisonine from 
the other narcotics, such as hemlock, belladonna, 
aconite, hyoscyamus, &c., is treated precisely m the 
same manner as that from opium. 

III. FVam 7\)baceo.—lf B. person feel giddv or 
languid from the use of this luxury, he should lay 
himself down on his back, exposea to a cunent of 
cool air. Should this fail of reviving him, let him 
either swallow twenty or thirty drops of hartshorn, 
mixed with a glass of cold water, or an ounce of 
vinegar moderately diluted. When tobacco has been 
received into the stomach, so as to produce danger 
ous symptoms, a powerful emetic must immediately 
be given, and vomiting encouraged by copious drinks, 
till the poison is brought up^ After tnis, vinegar 
ought to be freely exhibited, and lethargy prevented 
bv the external and internal use of stimuli. If apo- 
plectic symptoms appear, blooding must be had re- 
course to. The same rule applies here, with regard 
to acids, as in the case of opium. They should never 
be given till the stomach is thoroughly liberated of 
its contents by previous vomiting. 

Accidents happen oftener with tobacco than is com- 
monly supposed. Severe languor, retching, and con- 
vulsive attacks sometimes ensue from the application 
of ointment made with this plant, for the cure of the 
ring-worm ; and Santeuil, the celebrated French poet, 
lost his life in consequence of havine unknowingly 
drunk a glass of wine, into which haobeen put some 
Spanish snuffl 

IV. Prom NUroua Oxide. Though the inhalation 
of this 1^8 is seldom attended with any risk, yet, in very 

Elethoric habits, there might be a determination of 
lood to the head, sufficient to produce apoplexy. If 
a person therefore becomes after the experiment, con- 
vulsed, stupiffed, and livid in the countenance, and if 
these symptons do not soon wear away, some means 
roust be sdopted for their removal. In general, a free 
exposure to iresh air, and dashing cold water over the 
face, will be quite sufficient ; but if the affection is so 
obstinate as to resist this plan, it will then be necessary 
to draw some blood from the arm, or, what is still bet- 
ter, from the juf^ufar vein. When, in delicate subjects, 
hysteria and other nervous svmptoms are produced, 
blooding is not necessary ; all that is requisite to be 
done being the application of cold water to the brow or 
temples, and of hartshorn to the nostrils. In obstinate 
cases, twenty or thirty drops of the latter in a glass 
of water, may be admmistered with advantage. 
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The evil consetjuenccs of drinking, both in a physi- 
cal and moral point of view, seem to have been known 
from the most remote antiquity. They are expressly 
mentioned in Scripture ; nor can there ne a doubt that 
the Homeric fictinn of the companions of Ulysses being 
tamed into swine by the enchanted cup of Circe, plainly 
implied the bestial degradation into which men bring 
themselves by coming under the dominion of so de- 
testabla habit. Having mentioned these circumstancea 



in favour of the accuracy of ancient kno«k^ \ 
shall simply proceed to detail theefiectsofdmokfL^ 
so fsr as the medical practitioner is professioEialiT :i 
Gsted in knowing them. The moral cou9a^^ 
belong more properlv to the legiislator and i-yiy. ^ 
do not require to be here particalarly consdsM 

I. SUitt 4if the Liver,— Ooe of the roost ee^'^ 
consequences of dmnkenneea is acnte iafiamcr j 
This may affect any organ, but its attacke a^. H 

rally confined to the brain, the stomach, and tbr ^ 
t is unnecessary to enter into any detail of i!« -a 4 
and treatment These are pfeciBeiy the same is %'j 
it proceeds from any other cause. The iniia^r'.i 
of drunkenness is. in a great majority of casea c^- 1 
and the viscus which, m ninecaaesont often, ff4 
IS the liver. 

Liquors, from the earlicat ages, have been kncwrj 
affect this omn. Probably the story of Prova^ 
Bieakng ffre from heaven and animating cl a j.djj 
to the effects of wine upon the human body: s-.H 
punishment of having his liver devoured by a vcitj 
may be supposed to reftr to the conseqwnces » j 
men draw upon themselves, by over-indui^oct-H 
organ becoming thereby highly diseased. Km .< { 
the only animal so affected. Swine who are k j 
the refuse of breweries, have their livers enlar^i: I 
aame manner. Their other viscera become il*" ai 
rated, and their ffeeh so tough, that unless kiUecd 
they are unfit to be eaten. Some fowl- dealm io H 
don are said to mix gin with the food of the hre% | 
which means they are fattened, and their bxtTt i^f 
to a great siie. The French manaee to e nhrr* i 
organ in geese, by piercing it diortly after tU e^ 
tures are ffedged.* 

Neither malt liquors nor wine have so ripVi i| 
decided an effect upon the liver as ardent rotn^ ^ 
deed, it is alleged, although I cannot eo thi^ !H 
that the wine that is perftcUy pure does 001 is 
the liver ; and the fact of our continental mil> I 
being much leas troubled with hepatic oompil 
than the winfc-drinkers among ourselves, piy^* ^^ 
coiintenance to the allmtion ; for it is well ki ^ 
that to suit the British market, the vinot-s iKtl 
used in this country are sophisticated with br | 
In wine that is perfectly pure the alcohol a* | 
such a state of chemical combination, as sxt\ 
to modify its effects upon the system. In iK< tj 
generally to be met with, much of it ex^i ^ 
chanicaUy or uncombined, and all this f^*" < 
spirit acts precisely in the aame manner a< if ^ 
rately uaed.t 

The liver is a viacus which, in confirmed topii 
never escapes ; and it withstands disease hfWtj ^-i 
any other vital part, except, perhaps, the f?''' 
Sometimes, by a slow chronic action, it i« crjar> 
to double its usual size, and totally disorginaj- I 
yet the person suffers comparatively little. Tb^i 
eaae fi-equently arises in tropical dimites. ij 
warmth and other natural causes, bat an cjw« \ 
spirituous liquora ia more frequently the csuk' "sl 
ia ffeneraUy imagined. 

The consequences which follow chronic infiip'^ 
tion of the fiver, are very extensive. The xa 




person gets jaundiced, his skin becoming yeil<^jf 
and rough, and the white of hia eyes disco.^^ * 
As the enlargement goes on, the free pa65«p?oJ'^^ "^ 
ih the veins is impeded, and their extrewitir^ •-' 
out lymph: this accumulating, forms drofuyj^'; 
ease with which a great proportion of dronkinfr 1 
ultimately more or iq|e afli'Ctcd. . , 

The jaundioe of drunkenness ia not on orgia*-*^'* 

• 'They have a custom of fostering aliTer cor?i-' 
their Keese, which encoiimgea it* jrrowth to the esf-;^ 
weight of some pounda ; end this dJweasert Tttc» a r 
Bidered a great dellcaey.'— AftiMfceio'a Diary ^»' 
valid, 
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e, but merely • ■yroptom of the one under conaidep* 
m. A very slight cause will often bring it on ; it 
consequently, not always dangerous. Dropsy is, for 

most part, also symptomatic of diseased li?er, but 
letinies, more especially in dramrdhnkers, it arises 
n general debiUty of Uie system. In the former 
e, ctfusion always takes place in the cavity of the 
loinen. In the latter, there is general anasarca 
ou^rhout the body, usually coupled with more or less 
ical affection. In eveiy mstance, dropsy, whether 
icral or local, is a very dangerous disease. 
II. StaU of the Stomach, 4«.— Like the liver, the 
•mach is more subject to chronic thari acute inflam- 
ition. It is also apt to get indurated, from long- 
nlinued, slow sction goin^ on within its substance. 
lis disease is extremely insidious, frequently pioeeed- 
I great lengths before it is discovered. The organ is 
en thickened to half an inch, or even an inch ; and 

different tunics so matted together that they cannot 

sepamted. The pyloric orifice becomes, m many 
sea, contracted. The cardiac may suffer the same 
sorgaiiization, and so may the cesophsgus ; but these 
e less common, and, it must be a(lmitted, more 
pidly fatal. Wlten the stomach ia much thickened, 
may sometimes be felt like a hard ball below the left 
»s. At this point there is also a dull uneasy pain, 
hich is augmented upon pressure. 
Indigestion or spasm may arise from a mere imper- 
ct action of this organ, without any disease ot its 
ructure ; but when organic derangement takes place, 
ley are constant attendants. In the latter case it is 
ttremely difficult for any food to remain on the stom- 
:h ; it is speedily vomited. What little is retained 
adergoes a painful fermentation, which produces siek- 
'ss and heartburn. There is, at the aame time, much 
>8iinacy in the bowels, and the body becomes ema- 
ated. 

This disease, though generally produced by dissipa> 
on, originates sometimes from other causes, and af- 
^cts the soberest people. Whenever the stomach is 
rgle^ied, when acidity is allowed to become habitual, 
r unligeatible food too much made use of, the founda- 
ion may be laid for slow inflammation, terminating in 
cbirruB and all its bad consequences. 

V'omiting of bilious matter in the mornings, is a very 
oinmon circumstance among all classes of drunkards, 
lut there is another kind of vomiting, much more dan- 
erons, to which they are subject ; and that is when in- 
ammation of the villous coat of the stomach takes 
lace. In such a state there is not much acute pain, 
ut rather a dull feeling of uneasiness over the ^>do- 
ten, attended with the throwinj; up of a dark, crude 
natter, resembling coflfee grounds. I have seen two 
ases in which the vomiting stopped suddenly, in con- 
equence of metastasis to the head. In these, the af* 
p-ction soon proved faul, the persons being seized with 
ndistinctneaa of vision, low deliri'im, and general want 
*f muscular power : the action of the kidneys was also 
otaliy suspended for three daya before deaUi. On ex- 
imination, poBi nurrtem, there was effusion in the Ten- 
ricles of the brain, besides extensive inflammation 
ilong the inner aurface of the upper portion of the ali- 
nentary canal. 

Bilioua complainta, which were formerly in a great 
neasure unknown to the common people, are now ex- 
ceedingly common among them, and proceed in a great 
ncasure firom the indulgence in ardent spirits to which 
iiat class of society is so much addicted. 

There is nothing more indicative of health, than a 
{ood appetite for breakfast ; but confirmed topers, from 
^ depraved stete of their stomachs, lose all reliah for 
thia meal. 

Persons of this description are generally of a coatiTe 
babit of body, but a debauch, with those who tn con- 
Matotionally sober ia, for the moat part, followed bw 
mn or lesi dianfaoea. 



In the latter stages of a drunkard's life, ^ugh fas 
haa still the relish for liquor as strongly aa ever, ha no 
lon^ enjoys his former power of withstanding it 
This proceeds from general weakneaa of the aystem, 
and more particularly of the atomach. This organ gel!k 
debilitated, and soon gives way, while the person is in- 
toxicated mach easier, and often vomits what he haa 
a wallowed. His appetite likewise faila; and, to re- 
atore it, he has recourse to varioua bitters, which only 
aggravate the matter, eroecially as they are in roost 
cases taken under the medium of ardent spirits. Bit- 
ters are often dangerons remedies. When used mo- 
deratf^ly, and in cases of weak digestion from natural 
csuses, they fiequently produce the best effects ; but a 
long continuance of them is invariably injurioua. There 
ia a narcotic principle residing in most bitters, which 
physicians have too much ovemoked. It destroys the 
sensibility of the stomach, determines to the head, and 
predisposes to apoplexy and palsy. This was the effects 
of the famous Portland powder,* so celebrated many 
years ago for the cure of gout; and similar conse- 
quences will, in the long run, follow bitters as they art 
commonly administered. Persons addicted to intemper- 
ance, have an inordinate liking for these substancea ; 
let them be ever so nauseous, they are swallowed greed- 
ily, especially if dissolved in spirits. Their fondness 
for purl, herb-ale, and other peniicious morning drinks, 
is equally striking. 

There is nothing mora characteristic of a tippler 
than an indifference to tea, and beverages of a like na- 
ture. When a woman exhibits this quality, we may 
reasonably suspect her of indulging in liquor. If drunk- 
ards partake of tea, they usually saturate it largely 
with ardent spirits. The unadulterated fluid is too 
weak a stimulous for unnatural appetites. 

III. State of the Brain. — ^Inflammation of this oigan 
is oflen a consequence of intemperance. It may Tol 
low immediately afler a debauch, or it may arise seeond- 
arily from an excess of irritation being applied to the 
body during the stage of debility. Even an abstractioo 
of stimulus, as by applying too much cold to the head, 
may bring it on in this latter state. 

Dr Armstrong, in his lectures, speaks of a chronic in- 
flammation of the brain and its membranes, proceeding, 
among other causes, from the free use of strong wines 
and liouors. According to him, it is much more com- 
routi after, than before, forty years of age, although he 
has seen- several insunces occurring in young persons. 
The brain ^ts diseased, the diameter of the vessels 
being diminished, while their coats are thickened and 
less transpsrent than usual. In aome places they swell 
out and assume a varicose appearance. The organ it- 
self haa no longer the same delicate and elastic tex- 
ture, becoming either unnaturally hard, or of a morbid 
softness. Slight effusions in the various cavities are 
apt to take place. Under these cirunmstances, there 
is a stronff risk of apoplexy. To this structure is to bo 
ascribed ue mental debasement, the loss of memory, 
and gradual extinction of the intellectual powers. I 
believe that the brains of all confirmed drunkards ex- 
hibit more or less of the above appearances. 

IV. State of the Kidneye. — ^Durinff intoxication the 
action of the kidneya is always much increased ; and 
this is a favourable circumatance, as, more than any 
thing else, it carriea off the bad effecU oC drinking. 
The kidney, however, in confirmed drunkards, is apt to 
become permanently diseased, and secrets its accuiF 
tomed fluid vrith unusual activity, not only in the mo- 
ments of drunkenness, when such an increaae is useful, 
but at all perioda, even when the persons abslsins from 
every sort of indulgence. The disease called diabetes 

* TIm Portland Powder nonslrwd oraqnal parts ofiha roots of 
round biithwon and esiuian, of the loaves of f erroander and 

B-ouiid pine, and of the cope of the lesier cenuury, all dried, 
n Cullen, Darwin, and Biurraj ofOottinsen, wHh manV ochsr 
eminsnt pbysidaiiB, bear leaiimony to the peruleiotts tncu «l 
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k thui prodoced, which consists in a morbid increase 
of the secretion, accompanied with a diseased state of 
the texture of the kidneys. This affection is mostly 
fatal. 

V. State of the Bladder. — Drunkenness affeets this 
organ in common with almost e^ery other ; honce it is 
■ubiect to paralysis, spasm, induration, dw., and to all 
bad consequences thence resulting — such ss pain, in- 
continence, and retention of urine. 

VI. StfUe of the Bloodand Breath— The blood of a pro- 
fessed drunkard, as already stated, differs from that of 
a sober man. It is more dsrk, and approaehes to the 
character of venous. The ruddy tint of those carbun- 
cles which are apt to form upon the face, is no proof 
to the contrary, as the blood which supplies thenacrim- 
soned by exposure to the air, on the same principle as 
that by which the blood in the pulmonary arteries re- 
ceives puri6catien by the process of breathing. The 
blood of a malt-liquor drinker is not merely darker, but 
also more thick and sizy than in other cases, owing, no 
doubt, to the very nutritious nature of his habitual 
beverage. 

The breath of a drunkard is disgustingly bad, and 
has always a spiritoos odour. This is partly owing to 
the stomach, which communicates the flavour of its 
customary contents to respiration; and partly, also, 
there can be little doubt, to the absorption of tbs liquor 
by the blood, through the medium of the lacteals. 

VII. State of the Perspiration. — ^The perspiration of 
a confirmed drunkard is as offensive as his breath, and 
has often a strong spiritous odour. I have met with 
two instances, the one in a Claret, the other in a Port 
drinker, in which the moisture which exuded from 
their bodies had a ruddy complexion, similar to that of 
the wine on which they had committed their debauch. 

VII I. State of the Eyes, ^. — ^The eyes may be 
affected with acute or chronic inflammation. Almost 
all drunkards have the latter more or less. Their eyes 
are red and watery, and have an expression so peculiar, 
that the cause can never be mistaken. This, and a 
certain Want of firmness about the lips, which are loose, 
gross, and sensual, betnnr at once the topor Drunken- 
ness impairs vision, liie delicacy ot the retina is 
pfobably affected ; and it is evident, that, from long- 
continued inflammation, the tunica adnata which covers 
the cornea must lose its original clearness and trans- 
parency. 

Most drunkards have a constant tenderness and red- 
ness of the nostrils. This, I conceive, arises from the 
cute of the stomach and onophagos. The same mem- 
orane which lines them is prolonged upwards to the 
nose and mouth, and carries thus fsr its tnitability. 

There is no oigan which so rapidly betrays the 
Bacchanalian propensities of its owner as the nose. 
It not only becomes red and fiery, hke that of Bar- 
dolph,* but sequires a general increase of size— dis- 
playing upon its surfsce various small pimples, either 
wholly 0! a deep crimson hue, or tippod with yellow, 
in consequence of an accumulation of viscid matter 
within them. The rest of the face often presents the 
same carbuncled appearance. . 

I have remarked that drunkards who have a foul, 
•ivid, and pimpled face, are less subject to liver com- 

* * FalsufT. Tlinu art our admiral : thou beareat the lanthom 
In tha poop ; but *tii in the fioce or the« : thou art the knif hi of 

jhe burning lamp. 

* Bardolph. Why, Sir John, my face does yon no harm. 

* Faletafl. No, 1*11 be awom ! I make aa good uae oflt aa ma- 
ny a man doch of a death's head or a memento morl. I never 
eee thr face but I tbmk of hell-flre.*— * When thou rann*at up 
Oads'hill Id the nif ht to catch my horse, ir I did not think thou 
hadic been an ignis fatmis. or a ball of wildftre, ihere*a no 

Rurchaee in rooner. O J ihou art a perpetual triumph — an ever' 
laitnf bonfire light ; thou haat aaveU me a tbouiand marki in 
Unka and torehea, walkine with me in the ulf ht betwixt tavern 
and tavern ; bnt the Sack ttion hast dnmk me would have 
bpeftat me lights ae good cheap, at the ileareot ehandiera In 
«MOM. I liave BBalntalned that aalamander of yovrs with lira 
my dug ihk two and lUciy yeara— bcavaa rawaid as lor h I* 



plaint than those who are free from snch em^iooL 
this case the determination of blood to the »jrx 
the body seems to prevent that fluid from bemgi!« 
so forcibly to the viscera as it otherwise wna 
The same fact is sometimes observed in aobrrpta 
who are troubled with hepatic affxtioo. H"^ j 
u a copious rush upon the fsce or body, tber ».i 
paratively well, but no sooner does it go tniic: 
are annoyed by the liver gettiiw into diaocdcr 

IX. State of the Sktn.—Tbe skin of a (i7:eii 
especially if he be advanced in life, has ad^oc a 
pearance of health. It is apt to become either .-i 
jaundiced in ita complexion, and feels ioq^ ao! c 
There is a disesse spoken of by Dr Darmn, i>:^ i 
title of Psora Ehrtorum, which i» pecuhu u ^ 
of this description. * Elderly people,* sayi br y 
have been much addicted to spintoos dnnki, »» 
wine, or alcohol, are liable to an eruption all ofti j 
bodies ; which is attended with very afflictii^ i::l: 
and which they probably propagate from oae jc 
their bodies to auother with their own nails bj ioz 
inff themselves.' I have met with serenl an 
this disease, which is only one of the maaj tr? 
morbid action, which the skin is spt to isu 
druidtards. 

X. State of the Hair. — ^The hair of draaki^L- 

Snerally dry, slow of growth, and liable lo cts» : 
>y are consequently more subject to haMMb .; 
other people. At the same time, it would be <rM 
ingly unjust to suspect any one, whose hair svtf 'j 
description, of indulgence in liquors, farwtivr^*' 
find in the soberest persons that the hiira tnvi-' 
in number, and prone to decay. BaldnesB wri ^: 
persons is merely a local affection, but indnia^ 
is constitutional, and proceeds from that gncrJ ' •' 
of vital energy which pervades their whole «i«*.f 3 

XI. Inflammntiojis. — Drunkards are eicec<i.r^:' •-* 
ject to all kinds of inflammation, both from lix ::^' 
excitement of the liquor, and from their of^ t^ 
ing out in a state of intoxication, exposed 10 cc.-i 
damp. Hence inflammatory affections of be • 
intestine, bladder, kidneys, brain, dec, anir; - 1 
these sources. Rheumatism is often traced '*o'^-\ 
lect and exposure of a fit of drunkenneaa. 

XII. Gout. — ^Gout is the offspring of |?:sc^ 
drunkenness, or seoaualitv, or of them all pat ^v^> 
It occurs most frequently with Uie wine^jA^^ ' 
very slight cause may bring it on when bereditrn 
disposition exists ; but in other circomstaoea '>i 
siderable excess wiU be required before it makn ^t' 
pearance. It is one of the most afllictio? .-?-- 
quences of intemperance, and seems to bf< *> 
known as such from an early age — mentioo bca| b^ 
of it by Hippocrates, Aretaus, aoJ Gales. .^ 
the Roman ladies gout was veiv prevaleat dini;a 
latter times of the empire; and, at the preteeii^ 
there are few noblemen who have it not (0 buii^ 
to their offspring as a portion of their beriu^ 

XIII. Tremors. — ^A Beneral tremor is ta« 
upon almost all drunkards. This proceeds 60 1 
ous irritobility. Even those who srebibitm'' 
perate, have a quivering in their hands nett mv~^ 
they indulge over ni|;ht in a debauch. Vb& ^ 
a person cannot holo any thing withoatibikinj 
can he write steadily. Among those wbe !»" 
devoted themselves to the mysteries of SJ(»*>^ 
amounts to a species of palay, affecting (bavhw* 
and even the lips, with a sort of paralytic a«« 
On awaking from sleep, thev freqneody ^ 
strongly, as to seem in. the cold fit of an if^ 
neither able to walk steadily, nor artieuUtedsu 
It is singular that the very cause of ibn <^' 
should be employed for its cure. Whan tbe cr* 
drunkard awakes with tremor, he imiiMdiatelri 
a dram : the most violent shaking is 4{Di«i«< 'T* 

The opium-eator baa immh* <* * 
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hod : to remove the agitfttioD produced by one doia 
ipium, he takes another. Tnis, in both cAiea, is 
f adding fuel to the fire — the tremors coming on at 
rter intenrals, and larger doses being requiriDd for 
r removal. 

)runkard8 are more sobject than any other class of 
file to apoplexy and palsf. 

CIV. PafpiUUion of the Heart. — ^Tbis is a very dis- 
ising consequence of drunkenness, producing diffi- 
t breathing, and such a determination to the head 
3ften brings on giddiness. Drunkards are apt to 
I ii as they step out of bed, snd the vertigo is fre- 
miiy so great as to make them atumble. There 
some sober persons who are much annoyed by 
s affection In them it may arise from spasmodic 
ion of the fibres of the heart, nervous irritabiUty, 
organic disease, snch as aneurism, or angina pec- 



18. 



XV. Hyettria. — ^Female drunkards are very subject 
hysierical affections. There is a delicscy of fibre in 
»raen, and a susceptibility of mind, which makes them 
il more acutely than the other sex all external influ- 
ces. Hence their whole system is often violently 
ected with hysterice and other varieties of nervous 
^akness. These affections are not always traced to 
sir true cause, which is often neither more nor less 
iin dram-drinking. When a woman's nose be- 
mc8 crimsoned at the point, her eyes somewhat 
i, and more watery than before, and her lips 
U aiid less firm and intellectual in their expros- 
in, we may suspect that something wrong is go- 
jon. 

XVI. Efilepey. — ^Drankenness may bring on epi- 
psy, or falling sickness, and may excite it into action' 

those who have the disease from other cauiies. Many 
arsons cannot gel slightly intoxicated without having 
1 epileptic or other convulsive sttack. These fits 
snerally arise in the early stages before drunkenness haa 
>t to a height. If they do not occur earlv the indi- 
dual will probably eacape them altogether for the 
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XVII. StenUly. — ^This is a state to which confirm- 
1 druukards are very subject. The children of such 
arsons are, in general, neither numerous nor healthy, 
roin the general defect of vital power in the parental 
ostein they are apt to be puny and emaciated, and 
ore than ordinarily liable to inherit all the diseases of 
loso from whom toey are sprung. On this account, 

chances of long hie are much diminished among the 
lildren of such parcnCa. In proof of this, it is only 
x^essary to remark, that according to the London bills 
' mortality one-half of the children bom in tho metro- 
>li8 die before attaining Uieir third year ; while of tho 
lildren of the Society of Friends, a class remarkable 
*r sobriety and regularity of all kinds one-half actually 
tain the age of forty-seven years. Much of this dil- 
rence, doubtless, originates in the superior degree of 
>rafort, and correct general habits o( the Quakers, 
hich incline them to bestow every care in the rearing 
' their offspring, and put it m their power to obtain 
le means of combating diseaae ; but the mainspring 
' this superior comfort and regularity ia doubtless 
mperance — a v irtoe which thia cuaa of people possess 

1 an eminent degree. 

XV III. Bmadation. — ^Emaciation ia peculiarly char- 
Ueristic of the spirit drinker. He wears away, be- 
»re his time, into the * lean and slippered pantaloon' 
joken of by Shakspeare in his ^Stagea of Human 
fe.* All drunkards, however, if they live long^nough, 
pcome emaciated. The eyes get hollow, the cheeks 
11 in, and wrinkles soon furrow the countenance with 
e marks of age. The fat \^ abwrbed from every 
irt, and tho rounded plumpness which formerly char- 
'^'"•<* *• body s«oii wears awey. The whole form 
Ms luik and debiljuted. There it a want of due 



warmth, and the hand is usually covered with a chiU 
clammy perspiration. 

The occurrence of emaciation is not to be wondered 
at in persons who are much addicted to ardent spixitOi 
for alcohol, beaides being possessed of no nutritive 
properties, prevents the doe chymification of the food, 
and conaeqeently deteriorates the quaUty, besides 
diminishing the quantity of the chvle. The principle 
of nutrition being thus affected, the person becomes 
emaciated aa a natural consequence. 

XIX. Ccrpdency. — ^Malt liquor and wine drinkers 
are, for the most part, corpulent, a atate of body which 
rarely attends the spirit drinker, unless he be, at the 
aame time, a hon vitant. Both winea and malt liquors 
are more nouriahin^ than spirits. Under their use, the 
blood becomes, as it were, enriched, and an universal 
deposition of fat takea place throughout the system. 
The omentum snd muscles of the belly are, in a par- 
ticular manner, loaded with this secretion ; whence the 
abdominal protuberance so remarkable in persons who 
indolffo themselves in wines and ales. As the abdo- 
men IS the part which becopies most enlarged, so is it 
that which longest retaina its enlargement. It seldom 
parte with it, indeed, even in the last stages, when the 
rest of the body is in the state of emaciation. There 
can be no doubt that the parts which first lose their 
corpulency aro the lower extemities. Nothing is more 
common than to see a pair of spindle-shanks totterinff 
under the weight of an enormoua corporation, to which 
they seem attached more like artificial appondagea, thaa 
natural members. The next parts whicn give way are 
the shoulders. They fall flat, and lose their former 
firmness and rotundity of organization. After this, the 
whole body becomes loose, flabby, and enelaatic k and 
five years do as much to the constitution as fifteen 
would have done under a system of strict tem- 
perance and sobriety. The worst system thst can be* 
fall a corpulent man, is the decline of his lower ex« 
tremities.* So long as they continue firm, and cor- 
respondent with the rest of the body, it is a proof that 
there is still vigor remaining ; but when they gradually 
get attenuated, while other parte retain their original 
fullness, there can be no sign more sure that his consti- 
tutiun is breaking down, and that he will never again 
enjoy his wonted strength. 

XX. Premaiure Old Age. — ^Drunkenness haa a dreads 
ful effect in anticipating the effecta of age. It causes 
time to pace on with giant strides — chases youth from 
the constitution of its victims — and clothea them pre- 
maturely with the gray garniture of years. How ofien 
do we see the sunken eye, the shrivelled cheek, the 
feeble, tottering step, and hoary head, in men who have 
scarcely enteral into the autumn of their existence. 
To witness this distressing picture, we have only to 
walk out early in the mominga, and aee those gaunt, 
melancholy ahadows of mortality, betaking themselves 
to the gin-shops, as to the altar of some dreadiiil 
demon, and quaffing the poiaoned cup to his honor, as 
the Carthaginians propitiated the dei^ of their worahip, 
by flinging their children into the fire which burned 
within his braxen image. Moat of these unhsppy per- 
sons are youn^^, or mi£lle-affed men ; and thoo^ aome 
drunkaida attain a green old age, they are few in num- 
ber compared with those who sink untimely into the 
grave ere the days of their youth have well passed by.f 

• This circumctanca has not sicaped the obierraUon of 
Shakspeare ;— * Chief Juuice. Do you aet down your name In 
the scroll of youth thai are wriuen down old, with all the char- 
acters ol aire 1 Have yuu not a rooiet eye, a dry hand, and a 
E allow cheek, a while beard, a deereemnft ley, an increaslof 
elly? In not your voice broken, your wind short, yourchia 
double, your wit single, and every part of you blamed with an* 
ilquHy ; and will you yet call yourself young ? Fie, fle, fls, 
Sir John i> 

t * Let nohody tell nae that there are numbers who, thouffh 
they lire moat irrefularly,,auain, in health, ami a|>iriu, ihoee re- 
mote periods of lifd attained by the most Miber ; fur thie arfpi 
mem beinf grounded on a ca^e full of uncenuimy and hassf** 
sjul whkh, twsidsst so ssidom occurs m» lo look nun like a 
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Nothing is more common than to tee a man of fifVy as 
hovy, emaciated, and wrinkled, as if he stood on the 
twideia of fourscore. 

The effect of intemperance in shortening life is 
strikingly exemplified in the contrast afforded by other 
classes of society to the Quakers, a set of people of 
whom I most again speak fayorably. It appears from 
accurate calculation, tnat in London only one person in 
forty attains the age of four-score, while among 
Quakers, whose sobnoty is proverbial, and who have 
long set themselves against the use of ardent spirits, 
iiot less than one in ten reaches that age— a most 
striking difference, aiid one which carries its own in- 
ference along with it. 

It is remsrked by an eminent practitioner, that of 
nore than a hundred men in a glass manufactory, three 
drank nothing hut water, and these three appeared to 
be of their proper age, while the rest who inaulged in 
strong drinks seemed ten or twelve years olders than 
thev proved to be. Thia is conclusive.* 

XXI. Ulcers. — ^Ulcers often break out on the bodies 
of drunkards. Sometimes they are fiery and irritable, 
but in general they possess an indolent character. Of 
whatever kind they may be, they are always aggravated 
in auch constitutions. A slicfat cause gives rise to them ; 
and a cut or bruise which, in health, would have 
healed in a few days, frequently degenerates into a foul 
sloughy sore. When drunkards are affected with 
■oroiula, scurvy, or any cutaneous disease whatever, 
they always, catena paribu*t suffer more than other 
people. 

XXII. Melancholy. — ^Though drunkards over their 
eups are the happiest of manlund, yet, in their solitary 
hours, they are the most wretched. Gnawing care, 
heightened perhaps by remorse, preys upon their con- 
science. While sober, they are distressed both in body 
and mind, and fly to the bowl to drown their misf^ry 
in oblivion. Those, especially, whom hard fate drove 
to this desperate remedy, feel the pangs of low spirits 
with s«fven-fold force. The weapon they employ to 
drive away care is turned upon themselves. Every 
time it is used, it becomes less capable of scaring the 
fiend of melancholy, and more effectual in wounding 
him that uses it. 

All drunkards are apt to become peevish and dis- 
oontented with the world. They turn enemies to the 
established order of things, snd, instead of looking to 
themselves, absurdly blame the government aa the ori- 
gin of their misfortunes. 

XXIII. MadTtess. — This terrible infliction often pro- 
ceeds from drunkenness. When there is hereditary 
predisposition, indulgence in liquor is more apt to call 
It into action than when there is none. The mind and 
body act reciprocally upon one another ; and when the one 
is injured the other must suffer more or less. In in- 
twnperance, the structure of the brsin is no longer the 
nme aa in health ; and the mind, that unmortal part of 
man, whoae manifestions depend upon thia organ, suffers 
a corresponding injury. 

Intoxication may , effect the mind in two ways. A 
person, after excessive indulgence in Uquor, msy be 
seized with delirium, and run into a state of violent 
outrage and madness. In this case the disease comes 
suddenly on : the man is fierce and intractable, and re- 
quires a atrait jacket to keep him Hi order. Some 

iBCle than the work or nature, men ahouldnoi tufler ihemMlve* 

to be thereby penuaded to live irregularly, nature havinjr been 

loo liberal to thnae who did so without BultWHng by it *, a fhrotir 

which very few have any ri^ht to expert*— Camofv en Health. 

• ' The workmen in prnvtakm stores have large allowances 

of whiskey bound to them in their engagements. These are 

■erved out to them daily by their employers, Tor the purpose of 

urging ihrm, by excitement, to extraonlinaty exertion. And 

what is the effcctof this murderous system ? The men are ruin* 

sd, scarcely one ofthem being capable of work beyond fifly years 

of age, though rmnn but the most able>bo<lied men can enter nuch 

loyment.*— {Beerher's Sermons nn Intemperance, wkh an 

tictory &iMy br John £dgar. This is an excellent liule 

vbich IcurdiaiJy rscommsiMi lo (be perueal of the reader. 



never get drunk without being insaoelr e&rtfm^ 
they sttack, without distinctioii, all who eesA - ^i 
way, foam at the mouth, and losr all seas* ii iv^ 
This fit either soes off in a ferw bouiB, « deg^-fss- 
into a confirmed attack of lunacy. Mora ^e^. 
however, the madness of intaxica'ion a ^ .: ■ 
character, partaking of the nature of idiot tc :: 
which state the mind resolves itself, in eaostf^zi-f* ■ 
a long-continued falling off in the intellecual &»r>- 

Drunkenness, according to the repons of ^tj^ir. 
Hospital, and other similar institutions for tk r.v 
is one of the most common causes of "ianacT k r 
port of this fiict, it may be mentioned that of t«e ' 
dred and eighty-six lunatics now in the Ridsiw. \s 
lum, Dublin, one hslf owe their madness to cmt : 
and there are few hut must hsve witnessed tLf vr . 
of the most powerfnl minds by this destnirove u - 
It has a more deplorable effect upon p<»tcritj *^ <• 
other practice, for it entails, not only bodh i:^ 
upon tne innocent offspring, but also the mum^r., 
diseases of the mind. Madness of late veai> U-'y 
greasy on the increase among the lower cl^^ i 
can only be referred to the alarming progneas a' >!"• 
eiioeas, which prevails now to a mach yrcuK^ 'X 
smons the poor than ever it did at any (omtj f»-.. 

XXIV. Dtlirium Tremens. — Both the iymf-ii>-t.>.- 
treatment of this affection require to be mentto ti - 
cause, unlike the diseases already enanoeraiHl. :> . - 
hably originates in the abuse of stimuli, aud u f .1. 
a manner peculiar to itself. 

Those who indulge in spirits, esperiaUr irr. .* 
most subject to delirium tremens, although nitic 
liquor, opium, and even ether, may give ri>« '-■ • 
used in immoderate quantities. The suddni r*^> 
of drinking in a confinned toper, or a coar^i* f>> r 
or long protracted intemperance may cqitillv <- 
the disease. A man, for instance, of the for.: t: ■ 
scription, breaks his leg, or is seized with »o<t >- 
plaint, which compels him to abandon hi< w'^' - 
This msn in consequence of such abetmence .s ."& 
ed with delirium tremens. In another man. it ^ l'jl 
by a long course of tippling, or by a hard drutL&i •«'' 
of several days* continuance. 

The disease generally comes on with lis.«ifjd£ i' 

of appetite, and frequent exacerbations of cold T:: 

pulse is weak and quick, and the body coven d «-- ' 

chilly moisture. Tne countensnce is pale, iherr -^ 

usually tremors of the ]imb», anxiety, and a toial <> 

reliiih for the common amusements of life. TV-*-^' 

ceed retching, vomiting, and mi>ch oppression i^ '"' 

pit of the stomach, with sometimes slimy siooli ^''' 

the person sleeps, which is but seldom, be frc^'^ ' 

starts in the utmost terror, having his ima.r^;^' 

haunted by frightful dreams. To the first ca-ca^- 

glows of heat succeed, and the slightest rf new»i < 

tation of body or mind, sends out a profune persf-^-' 

Tlie toncpio is dry and furred. Every ohjef » 'P-^^ 

unnatural and hideous. There is a constant d.T.t.' ' 

being haunted by spectres. Black or luininoQs ^' • 

seem to float before the person : ho conceives ^' ^^■ 

min and all sorts of impure things are cn^liv '^' 

him, and is constantly endeavouring to pick ibc^ * 

His ideas are wholly confined lo himsett mi) k'' 

affairs, of which he entertains the most diM>n)rr:<i ^-^ 

tions. He imsgines that he is away from boin^ii^':^ 

those who sre around him, frequently abuses bi> *•' 

ants, and is irritated beyond measure bytb<*Nr'- 

•vcontradiction. Calculations, buildings, andoilit' - 

taatic schemes often occupy his mind; antl&brlie''^- 

* It haa been cotiaitlereil unnttceemry 10 entrr intt>«t/ >' 
of the nature and treat mem or ih» ft>reieoing dwtfft ^' ' 
they may originate from many Mher cauaec tieikiet «!f« ''^ 
and when they do arise from this sotirce. ih<j wi^^l 
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peculiarity of charainer. Their treatment ia alio \>rv(^ [' 
same as in onhnary cases — K beinf always iisMlen»«>> (*^ ^ 
bail habit which bmufht ihem on musi be abancbiwd tr(<(^ 
good can result Trom meilicine. The diaeaa«, ^wrnf.n^ 
follows is diiliBreiu, and requires paniciyar tntundtnuA 
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W person it coofedcnied to ruin bioi, it commoiUT 
plained. Towards morning there is often much 
pteua and Bometimes vomiting. This state generally 
^ from four to ten days, and goes off after a refresh- 
Uleep ; but sometimes, either from the original Tio- 
^ of the diseasoi or from impvoper tzeatmeat, it 
res fatal. 

lucK, in nine cases out of ten, is the character of de- 
Itfu tremens. Sometimes, however, the symptoms 
If, and ioatead of a weak there is a full pulse ; in- 
fed of the face being pallid, it is flushed, and the eyes 
gr ; instead of a cold clammy skin, the surface is hot 
1 dry. This state only occurs in vigorous plethoric 
h)ecu. A habitually sober man who has thought- 
sty niahed into a debsuch, is more likely to be stp 
iked in this manner than a professed drunkard. In- 
•d, I never met with an instance of the latter having 
is modification of the disease. 
When the patient perishes from delirium tremens, he 
generally carried off in convulsions. There is an- 
her termination which the disease sometimes assumes : 
may run into madness or confirmed idiotism. In- 
Mfd, when it continues much beyond the time men- 
sned, there im danger of the mind becoming perman- 
titiy alienated. 

Subaultus, low delirium, very cold skin, short dis- 
Jibed sleep, contracted pupil, strabismus, rapid inter- 
littent pulse, and frequent vomiting, are indications of 
[feat danger. When the patient is affected with sub- 
ulius from which he recovers in terror, the danger is 
(xtreme. 

In treating delirium tremens, psrticular attention 
nust be paid to the nature of the disease, and consti- 
iution of the patient. In the first mentioned, and by 
far the roost frequent variety, blooding, which some 
physicians foolishly recommend, is most pernicious. I 
tiave known more than one instance where life was 
destroyed by tiais practice. As there is generally much 
gastric irritation, as is indicated by the foul tongue, 
black and viscid evacuations and irritable state of the 
stomach, I commence the treatment by adminiatering 
a smart dose of calomel. As soon as this has operated, 
I direct tepid water strongly impregnated with salt, to 
be dashed over the body, and the patient immediately 
thereafter to be well dried and put to bed. I then ad- 
mimster laudanum in doses of from forty to sixty drops, 
according to circumstances, combining with esch dose 
from six to twelve grains of the carbonate of ammonia : 
this I repeat every now and then till sleep is procured. 
It msy sometimes be necessary to give such doses every 
two hours, or even every hour, for twelve or twenty 
successive hours, before the effect is produced The 
blsck drop in doses proportioned to its strength, which 
is more than three times tbst of laudanum, may be used 
as a substitute Cor the latter ; the aretate or muriate of 
morphia in doses of a quarter or half a grain, is also a 
good medicine, havins less tendency to produce stupor 
or headache than laudanum, and therefore preferable in 
cases where the patient is of a plethoric habit of body. 
It must be admitied, however, that their effects are less 
to be depended upon than those of Uudanum, which, in 
all common canes will, I believe, be found the best 
remedy. The great object of the treatment is to soothe 
the apprehensions of the patient, and procure him rest. 
So soon as a sound sleep takes place there ia generally 
a crisis, and the disease begins to give way ; but till 
this occurs it is impossible to arreat its progress and 
effect a cure. A moderate quantity of wine will be ne- 
cessary, espeeisUy if he hss been a confirmed drinker, 
and labours under much weakness. Perhaps the best 
way of administering wine is along with the laudanum, 
the Utter being dropped into the wine. Where wine 
cannot be had, porter may be advantageously givisn in 
combination with laudanum. The principal means, in- 
deed, after the fimt purging, aro opium, wine, aowio- 
Ais, aod lepki effosimis : tl^ latter may be triad two, | 



three, or four times in the twenty-four hoars, a^ occ»* 
siou requires, The mind is, at the same time, to be 
soothed in the gentlest manner, the whimaical ideas oC 
the patient to be humoured, and his fanciea indulged as 
far as possible. All kinds of restraint or contradiction 
are most hurtful. Some recommend blisters to the 
head, but these aro, in every case, injunous. So soon 
as all the symptoms of the disease have disappeared 
some puigative should be sdministered, but during its 
progress we must rely almost wholly upon stimulants. 
To cure, by means ot stimuli, a complaint which arose 
from an over-indulgence in such agents, is apparently 
paradoxical ; bu^ experience confirms the propriety of 
the practice whero, a priarit .we might expect the con- 
trary. 

In the second variety of the disease, the same objeo- 
tions do not apply to blood-letting as in the first, bat 
even there, great caution is necessary, especially if the 
disease has gone on for any length of time, if the pulse 
is quick and feeble or the tongue foul. At first, gene- 
ral blooding will often have an excellent effect, but 
ahould we not be called till after this stage it will prove 
a hazardous experiment. Local blooding will then 
sometimes be serviceable where general blooding could 
not be aafely attempted. The patient should be purged 
well with calomel, nave his head shsved, and kept cool 
with wet cloths, and sinapisms applied to his feet 
When the bowels are well evacuated, and no symp • 
toms of coma exist, opiates must be given as in ths 
first variety, but in smaller and less frequently repeated 
doses. 

Much yet remains to be known with reguard to the 
pathology of delirium tremens. I believe that nhyai- 
cians have committed a dangerous error, in conaiaering 
these two varielies as modificaliona of the same disease. 
In my opinion they are distinct affections and ought to 
be known under different names. This cannot b^ betr 
ter shown than in the conflicting opinions with regard 
to the real nature of the disease. Dt Clutterbuck, hav- 
ing apparently the second variety in his eye, conceives 
that delirium tremens arises from congestion or inflam- 
mation of the brain ; while Dr Ryan, referring to the 
firat, considers it a nervous affection, originating in that 
species of excitement olWn accontpanyinj^ debiuty. It 
is very evident, that such different conditions require 
different curative means. The genuine delirium tre- 
mens is that described under the firet variety, and I 
agree with Dr Ryan in the view he takes of the char- 
acter of this singular disease. 

OsNBBAL BXMASKs. — Such are the principal di^ 
eases brought on by drunkenness. There are still se- 
veral othere which have not been enumerated — nor is 
there any affection incident to either the body or mind 
which the voice does not aggravate into double activi- 
ty. The number of persons who die in oonsequence 
of complaints so proauecd, is much greater than un- 
professional people imagine. This fact is well known 
to medical men, who are aware that many of the cases 
they are called upon to attend, originate in liquor, al- 
though very often the cireumstance is totally unknown 
either to the patient or his friends. This is particularly 
the case with regard to affections of the liver, stoifiach, 
and other viscera concerned in digestion. Dr Willan, 
in his reports of the diseases of London, states his con- 
viction that conaiderably more than one-eight of all 
the deaths which take place in persona above twenty 
^ean old, happen prematurely through excess in drink- 
ing spirits. Nor are the moral consequences less strik- 
ing : Mr Poynter, for three years Under-Shoriff of Lon- 
don and Westminster, made the following declaration 
before a committee of the Houae of Commons : — ' I 
have k>ng been in the habit of hearing criminals refer 
all their misery to drinking, so that I now almost cease 
to ask them the cause of their ruin. This evil lies at 
the root of all other evils of this city and elsewhere. 
Neatly all the convicts for murder with whom I hav« 
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eonTened, haye idtnitted themselyes to have been un- 
der the inflaence of liquor at the time of the act* * By 
due obaerration for nearly twenty years/ aaya the great 
Judge Hales, * I have found that if the murders and 
manslaughters, the burglaries and robberies, and riots 
and tumults, and adulteries, fornications, rapes, and 
other great enormities, they have happened in tnat time, 
were divided into five parts, four of them have been 
the issues and product of excessive drinking— of tavern 
and ale-house meetings.* According to the CaU- 
ionian Mercury of October 26, 1629, no fewer than 
ninety males, and one hundred and thirty females^ in a 
state of intoxication, were brought to the different 
police watith-houses of Edinburgh, in the course of the 
week — being the greatest number for many yean. Nor 
is Glasgow, in this respect, a whit better than Edin- 
burgh. On March 1, 1830, of forty-five cases brought 
before the police magistrate in Glasgow, forty were for 
drunkenness ; and it is correctly ascertained that more 
than nine thousand cases of dirinkenness are annually 
brought before the police, from this city and suburbs — 
a fri^tful picture of vice. In the ingenuous Introduc- 
tory Essay attached to the Rev Dr Berber's sermons 
on Intemperance, the following passage occurs, and I 
think, instead of exaggerating it rather underrates the 
number of drunkards m the quarter alludefl to. ^Sup- 
posing that one-half of the eighteen hundred licensed 
nouses for the sale of spirits which are in that city, send 
forth each a dninken man every dsgr, there are, in Glas- 
gow, nine hundred drunken men, day after day, spread- 
ing around them beggary, and wretchedness, and 
enme !* Had the author given to each licensed bouse, 
one drunkard, on an average, I do not think he would 
have overstepped the bounde of truth. As it is, what 
• picture of demoralization and wretchedness does it 
not exhibit ! 



CHAPTER XI. 



SLKXr OP DXiritKARDS. 



To enter at large upon the subject of sleep would re- 

Jinire a volume. At present I shall only consider it so 
ar as it is modified by drunkenness. 

The drunkard seldom knows the delicious and re- 
freshing slumbers of the temperate man. He is restless, 
and tosses in bed for an hour or two before falling asleep. 
Even then, his rest is not comfortable. He awakes 
frequently during night, and each time his mouth is dry, 
his skin parched, ana his head, for the moat part, painful 
and throbbing. These symptoms from the irritable 
state of hi« constitution, occur even when he goes so- 
berly to bed ; but if he lie down heated with liquor, he 
feels them with double force. Most persons who fail 
asleep in a state of intoxication, have much headach, 
exhaustion and general fever, on awaking. Some con- 
•titutions are lulled to rest by liquors, and others ren- 
dered excessively restless ; but the first are no gainers 
by the difference, as they suffer abundantly afterwards. 
Phlegmatic druijiards drop into slumber more readily 
than the others : their sleep is, in reality a sort of apo- 
pletic stupor. 

I. Dreams. — ^Dreams may be readily supposed to be 
common, from the deranged manifestations of the stom- 
ach and brain which occur in intoxication. They are 
usually of a painful nature, and leave a gloomy impres- 
sion upon the mind. In general, they are less palpable 
to the understanding than those which occur in sober- 
ness. They come Tike painful grotesque conceptions 
across the imagination ; and though this faculty can 
embody nothing into shape, meaning, or consistence, it 
is yet haunted with melancholy ideas. These visions 
depend much on the mental con^liution of the person, and 
tte modified by his lubitual tone of thinking. It is, how- 



ever, to be remarked, that while 

the drunkard are full of spiightly iatMgKa^ those i 

sleep are usually tinged wiu a mha& of y^-!^ 

melancholy. 

II. Nightmare.— 'Dmnkuds are more aSbcz^ 
other people vrith this disorder, ia so fi/ «r 
are equally subject to all the orvixiMiy 039 • 
liable to others from which sober peopi* ar? fPi 
ed. Intoxication is fertile in prodncies t -] 
and dreams, those playthings iti the faL-i 
it may also give rise lo such a distortios <i' | 
aa to call up incubus, and all its bif^iftiui acn^d 
ments. 

HI. 52ce/MpaMiiig-. — Sonmarobolism » ar' 
afifection to which drunkarda are nao^ iiaUe ;& 
neighbours. I apfvehend that the ^uzni^T ^sH 
profound when this takes place, and that, i^ tr^i 
ness in particular, it may occur in a state c^ T' , 
perfect sleep. I>runkaids, even when con^rt^r" 
not quite abolished, frequently leave their S^ | 
walk about the room. They know perfectlv « el { 
they are about, and recollect it aftcr^f^Td^. bj: l | 
tioned. either at the moment or at any foturr- -' \ 
they are totally unable to give any reason for 'jy ^ i 
duct. Sometimes after getting up, they su:»d t. 'I 
time and endeavour to account for rising, tber <rc •.*{ 
deliberately to bed. There is ofteiv in the '.n^t I 
of these individuals, a strange mixture of inlly 4** 
tionalitv. Persons half tipsy have been knows z- 1 
and go out of doors in their night-dress, haai •• 
while sensible of what they were doing, aad ««¥* 
its absurdity. The d.ojnken somoaiobuHsm !u* i 
always this character. ^ letimes the reflectir;.j.:| 
ties are so absorbed in slumber, that the pn>on u-. I 
consciousness of what he does. From drink r.-. i 
affection is always nx>re dangerous than from rr cj 
cause, as th^ muscles have no looger ihen sWij 
strength and are unable to suj^XKt the person tT^h^'\ 
aidous expeditions. If be gets upon a tuwae-inp. « ^ 
not balance himself properly, from giddiness ; bf .^ '.i 
sequently liable to falls and accidents of evay Im: I 
considered, with justice, dangerous to awakra i sn | 
walker In a drunken fit. there is less risk thu sx4 
other circumstances, the mind being so £sr coakte. { 
intoxication, as to be, in some meastwe, inseosiir i 
the shock. 

IV. Sleej^talJdng. — For the same reason that ir=t\ 
ards are peculiarly prone to somnambulism are tfift *-^! 
ject to sleep-talking, which is merely a modificatiee li' :^ 
other. The imagination, being vehenaently exc:u>L ^{ 
the drunken dream, embodies itaelf often in sp^- 
which however is, in almost every case, extrew' 
coherent, and wants the rationality somettines youf^ 
aed by the conversation of aleep^talkersuiKferooefrr 
cumstances. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

SFONTAMBOUS COMBUSTION OF DBVIOUBDS. 

Whether such a quantity of hydrpgeo msy artrrc^ 
late in the bodies of drunkards as to sastam co'a' .- 
tion, is not easy to determine. This subject is.»^' 
one which has never been satisfactariljr iDvi>«tSfn;'<\ 
and, notwithstanding the. cases brought forwards $.:> 
port of the doctrine, the general opinion seeni !i>'* 
that the whole is fable, or at least so oiucb mvoifrd r 
obscurity as to afford no iust grounds fnr bdi«f Tj- 

?rincipal information on Vdas point is in the jMr^t I- 
^hynquCf in an article by Pierre Aime Lair, a cau« j( 
which was published in the sixth volume of tlie Pi *- 
sophical TranMaetionSt by Mr. Alexander Tidor^ ^ 
number of cases aro there given : and it it do(i !•- ' 
singular that the whole of them are those of was. * 
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iced life. When wo consider that writera like 
d*Azyr, Le Cat, Maffei, Jacobaeoa, RoUi, Bian- 
and Maaon Good, have given their testimony in 
»rt of such facta, it requires some effort to believe 
unfounded in truth. At the same time, in pern- 
the case themselves, it itf diificult to divest the 
of an idea that some misstatement or other exists, 
' as to their alleged cause or their actual nature- 
hat their relaters have been led into an uninteotion- 
srepresentation. The most curious fact connected 
this subject is, that the combustion appears sel- 
to be sufficiently strong to mflame combustible 
ances with which it comes in contact, such as 
en or cotton, while it destroys the body, which in 
circumstances is hardly combustible at all.* Some- 
( the body is consumed by an open flame flicker- 
ver it — at other times there ia merely a smothered 
or fire, without any viaible flame. It is farther 
ed that water, instesd of allaying, agffravates the 
lustion. This species 'of burning, indeed, is per- 
r rui gentritt and bears no resemblance to any 
es of combustion with which wo sre acquainted. 
Qst cases it breaks out spontaneously, although it 
Se occaaioncd by a candle, a fire, or a stroke of 
iinff ; but in every case it is wholly peculiar to it- 

M. Fodere remarks, that hydrogen gas is devel- 

in certain caaes of disease, even in the living 
; and nib seems inclined to join with M. Mere in 
»utin$r what is called spontaneous combustion, to 
nite<r action of hydrogen and electricity in the first 
nee, favoured by the accumulation of animal oil, 
he impregnation of spiritous liquors. In the pro- 
state of our knowledge, i *', needless to hazard any 
(ctures upon this mysterious subject. The best 
is to give a case oi two, and let the reader judge 
imseir 

kSE OP Makv Clubs. — *This woman, aged fifty, 
much addicted to mtoxication. Her iiropensity to 
i^ice had increased after the death of ner husband, 
h happened a year and a half before : for about a 

scarcely a day had passed in the course of which 
lid not drink at least half a pint of rum or aniseed 
r. Her health gradually declined, and about the 
inirig of February she was attacked by the jaundice 
ronfined to her bod. Though she w^ incapable of 
1 action, and not in a condition to work, she still 
Dued her old habit of drinking evory day, and 
:ing a pipe of tobacco. The bed in which she lay 
I parallel to the chimney of the apartment, at the 
nee from it of about three feet. On Saturday 
ling, the lat of March, ahe fell on the floor, and hex 
'.me weakness having prevented her from geitine 
he remained in that state till some one entered and 
ler to bed. The following night she wished to be 
done : a woman quitted her at half past eleven, 
according to custom, shut the door and locked it. 
had put on the fire two large pieces of coal, and 
id a light in a candlestick on a chair at the head of 
>ed. At half paat five in the morning, smoke was 

isauing through the window, and the door bei;ig 

dily broken open, aome flames which were in the 

I were soon extinguished. Between the bed and 

chimney were found tho remains of the unfortunate 

m ; one leg and a thigh were still entire, but there 

lined nothing of the uin, the muscles, and the Tis- 

The bones of the cranium, the breast, the spine, 

! At a period when criminals wire condemned to expiate 
rrimet in the flamee, Hie well known what a large quantity 
iinbuf«tible materiala was required for burning ilieir bodise. 
Icer'B boy named Renaud being cevei at veara ago condemn- 
be burned at Caen, two large cart kmda of fagou were re- 
wi to conaume ihe body : and at the end of more than tan 
a anme remaina were utiil visible. In thia rountry, the ex- 
e incombustibility of the human body wHa exemplified in the 
of Mrs King, who, having been munlered by a Ihreigner, 
afterwards burned by him ; but in the execution of ihla plan 
as engaged for several wee^ j, and, after alt, did not au - 
in Ha completion.*— Paris and Fonbtanque^t Medical / • 



and the upper extremities, were entirely calcined, and 
covered with a whitish efflorescence. The people were 
much surprised that the furniture had sustained^so lit- 
tle injury. The side of the bed which was next the 
chimney had suffered most ; the wood of it was slightly 
burned, but the feather-bed, the clothes, and covering 
were aafe. I entered the apartment about two hotirs 
after it had been opened, and observed that the wslls 
and every thing in it were blackened ; that it was filled 
with a very dissffieeable rapour ; but that nothing ex- 
cept the body exhibited any very strong traces of fire.* 

This case first appeared in the Annual Register for 
1773, and ia a fair specimen of the cases collected in 
the Journal de Phynque. There is no evidence that 
the combustion waa spontaneous, as it may have been 
occasioned either by lightning, or by contact with the 
fire. The only circumstance which militates against 
the latter supposition, is the very trifling degree of 
burning that was found in the apartment. 

Casc *op Grace Pitt. — * Grace Pitt, the wife of a 
fishmonger in Uie Pariah of St. Clement, Ipswich, aged 
about aixty, had contracted a habit, which she continu- 
ed for several yrars, of coming down every night from 
her bed-room, half-dreaaed, to smoko a pipe. On the 
night of Uie 9th of April, 1744, she got up from her bed 
aa usual. Her daughter, who slept with her, did not 
perceiye rite was absent till next morning when ahe 
awoke, soon after which ahe put on her clothes, and 
going down into the kitchen, found her mother stretched 
out on the right side, with her head near the grate ; the 
body extended on the hearth, with the legs on the floor, 
which waa of deal, having the appearance of a log of 
wood, consumed by a fire without apparent flame. On 
beholding this spectacle, the girl ran in great haste and 
poured over her mother^s body some water contained in 
two largo vessels in order to extinguish the fire ; while 
the fcBtid odour and smoke which exhaled from the 
body, almost suffocated some of the neighboun who 
had hastened to the girPs sssistance. The trunk was 
in aome measure incinerated, and resembled a heap of 
coals covered with white ashes. The head, the anns, 
the legs, and the thighs, hsd also participated in the 
burning. This woman, it is said, had drunk a large 
quantity of spiritous liquore in consequence of being 
overjoyed to hear that one of her daughtera had returned 
from Gibraltar. There was no fire in the grate, and 
the candle had burned entirely out in the socket of the 
candlestick, which wss close to her. Besides, there 
were found near the consumed body, the clothes of a 
child and a paper screen, which had sustained no injury 
by the fire. The dress of this woman consisted of a 
cotton gown.* 

This case is to be found in the TranaactianM of ike 
Royal Society of London^ and is one of the most de- 
cided, and least equivocal instances of this species of 
combustion to be met with. It was mentioned at the 
time in all the journals, and was the subject of much 
speculation and remark. The reality of its occurrence 
was attested by many witneases, and three several ac- 
counts of it, by different bsnds, all nearly coincide. 

Cass op Don Gio Maiia Bbrtholi. — 'Havinff 
spent the day in travelling'about the country, he arrived 
in the evening at the house of his brother-in-lsw. He 
immediately requested to be shown to his destined 
apartment, where he had a handkerchief placed between 
his shirt and shoulders ; and, bein^ left alone, betook 
himaelf to his devotions. A few minutes had scarcely 
elapsed when an extraordinary noise was heard in the 
chamber, and the cries of the unfortunate man were 
particularly distinguished : the people of the house, 
nastily entering tlM room, found him extended on the 
floor, and surrounded by a light flame, which receded 
(a nuswre) as they approached, and finally vanished. 
On the following morning, the patient was examined 
by Mr Battlagiia, who fou.id tho integuments of lh« 
right vm abnost entiielv detached, and pendant froir 
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the flesh ; from the shoulders to the thighs, the intcgu> 
ments were equally injured ; and on the right hsod, the 
pert most injured, mortification had already commenced, 
which, notwithstanding immediate acartfication, rapidly 
extended itself. The patient complained of burning 
thirst, was horribly convulsed, ,and was exhausted by 
ccutiausl Tomiting, accompanied by fever and delirium. 
On the fourth day, after two hours of comatose insen- 
sibility, he expired. During the whole period of his 
sufferings, it was impossible to trace any symptomatic 
affection. A short time previous to his death, M. Bat- 
tUfflia observed with astonishment that putrefaction 
had made so much progress ; the body already exhalied 
an insufferable odour ; worms crawled from it on the 
bed, and the nails had become detached from the left 
hand. 

* The account civen by the unhappy patient was, that 
he felt a stroke lute the blow of a cudgel on the right 
hand, and at the same time he saw a lambent flame at- 
tach itself to his shirt, which was inunediately reduced 
to ashes, his wristbands, at the same time, being utterly 
untouched. The handkerchief which, as before men- 
tioned, was placed between his shoulders and hia shirt, 
was entire, and free from any traces of burning; his 
breeches were equally uninjured, but though not a hair 
of his bead was burned, hia coif was totally consumed. 
The weather, on the night of the accident, waa calm, 
and the air very pure ; no empyreumatic or bituminous 
odour was perceived in the room, which wss also free 
from smoke ; there was no vestige of fire, except that 
the lamp which bad been full of oil, waa found dry, and 
the wick redw !$d to a cinder.* 

This case it from the work of Fodere, and is given 
as abridged by Paris and Fonblanque, in thfsir excellent 
treatise on Medical Jurisprudence. It occurred in 
1776, and ^ one of the best authenticated to be met 
with. I am not aware that the subject of it was a 
drunkard : if ho were not, and if the facts be really 
true, we must conclude that apontaneous combuation 
may occur in sober persons as well as in the dissipated. 

Case op Madams Millet. — * Having,' says Le 
Cat, 'spent several months at Rheims, m the years 
1724 and 1725, I lodged at the house of Sieur Millet, 
whose wife got intoxicated every day. The domeatic 
economy of the family was managed by a pretty young 
ffirl, which I must not omit to remark, in order that au 
me circumatancea which accompanied the fact I am 
about to relate, may be better underetood. This wo- 
man waa found consumed on the 20th of February, 
1725, at the distance of a foot and a half from the 
hearth in her kitchen. A part of the head only, with a 
portion of the lower extremities, and a few of the ver- 
tebrae, had escaped combustion. A foot and a half of 
the flooring under the body had been conaumed, but a 
kneading trough and a powdering tub, which were very 
near the body, sustained no injury. M. Chriteen, a 
•nr^n, examined the remaina of the body, with every 
judicial formality. Jean Millet, the husbanid, being in- 
terrogated by the jodsea who instituted the inquiry into 
the affair, declared, that about eight in the evening, on 
the 19th of February, he had retired to rest with his 
wife who not being able to aleep, went into the kitchen, 
where he thought she was warming heraelf ; that, hav- 
ing fallen asleep, he was awakeuM about two o'clock 
by an infectious odour,* and that, having run to the 
kitchen, he found the remains of his wife in the state 
described in the report of the physiciana and surgeons. 
The judges, having no suspicion of the real cause of 
this event prosecuted the affair with the utmost dilli- 
gence. It was very unfortunate for Millet that he had 
a handsome servant-maid, for neither his probity nor 
innocence were sble to save him from the suspicion of 
having got rid of bis wifo by a concerted plot, and of 
having arranged the rest of the circumstances in such 

manner as to give it the aprearance of an accident, 
experienced^ therefore, the whole severity of the 



law ; and though, by an appeal to a supener naivgi 
enlightened court, which discovered the came (gi{ 
conabustion, he came off victorioos, he M&ntg ij 
much from nneaainess of mind, that he «a» dtipt ^ 
paaa the remainder of his days in an hospital ^ 

The above caae has a peculiar imporuace i:%ti 
to it, for it shows that, m conseqaence of c<HU»<:aJ 
possibly spontancoua, persons have been icrsy:J 
murder. Forder^, in hia work, aUodes to se^ml oM 
of this kind. 

Some chemists have attempted to accoost^"U 

kind of combustion, by the formation oi ^^Kit^iis^ 

hydrogen in the body. This gaa^ as is well ijaomi. t\ 

flames on exposure to the air ; nor can there be i M^ 

that if a sufficient quantity were geoented, be ^ 

mieht be eaaily enough consumed. If lucht&fcT^ 

mutation can be proved ever to take place, ^a^i 

end to conjecture ; and we have before us a cicaf f{ 

ficiently potent to account for the burning. Altuf ri 

I am inclined to think, that although most ei^s^ 

lated caaea reat on vague report, and are oasopptnl 

by auch proofa aa would warrant us in plscict^ rd| 

reliance upon them, yet sofikient evidence Dfreitir'^ 

exists, to show that such a phenomenoD asspoii'£&:<J 

combustion has actually taken place, althoncb i}»tLi^ 

the number of cases has been much esaggeniti -< 

Mason Good, justly observes, 'There may be »a 

difficulty in giving credit to so marvellooa i d^y*- 

yet, examples of its existence, and u( in kadaif «i 

migratory and fatal combustion are so nnimf i ^ -1 

so well authenticated; and press upon as (ron) $o' J 

different countries and eras, that it would be tl<-' i 

withhold our assent.' 'It can no longer be diF."-! 

saya Dr Gordon Smith, ' that persons Urr Mr ^ I 

their chambers in the usual manner, and in fwt >. i 

individual, a few cinders, and perhaps port of b:« '<e^\ 

were found.' Inflammable eructations an- Siiiti t^^ >•< 

cur occasionally in northern latitudes, when ik€ pj 

haa been exposed to intense cokl after fxct$5.[ i 

dulgence in spiritous liquors ; and the case of a3>..i 

raian peasant is narrated, who lost his life w ^'-^ 

qnence of a column of i^ited inflammable in ^ 

from hia mouth, and bafllmg extinction, 'llttscav i 

well as others of the same kind, is alleged » ^^ 

arisen from (Jhosphnretted hydrogen, eeficniK j 

some chemical combination of alcohol and aianisl kJ 

stancea in the stomach. What truth there va^ '^ 

these relstions I do not pretend to ssy. tUj «^ 

unauestionsbly the sspect of a fiction; sik) iR.'k'| 

withstanding, repealed from so many quarten Ji: < 

is nearly as difficult to doubt them altogether a«i<?r^ 

them our entire belief There is one thing, y*^ 

which may be safely denied; and that ia tfaeln''^ 

drunkarda having been blown up in conseqotr.t 4 

their breath or eructationa catching fire fran i^^' 

cation of a lighted candle. These tales are lax^' 

of .American extraction ; and seem elabontc^^'' ';' 

propensitv for the marvellous for which oar inos*^*^ 

brethren have, of late years, been diatingut£li^<l 

Upon the whole, thia subject is extrecoely oiw ^ 
and baa never been satisfactorily treated by m; *^, 
Sufficient evidence appears* to me to exiet io i^-^*^ ^ 
the occurrence, but any information as to ih<rts£>' 
proximate cause of this singular malady, is ».''* '' 
ceedingly defective and unsatisfactoiy. 

In a memoir lately read before the AcuVa" ^ 
Sciences, the following are stated to be tberlif >' 
cumstances connected with spontaneous comM - 

* 1. The greater part of the persons who h*« •* 
victima to it, have made an immoderate o«eoi '^'-'^ 
liquore. 2. Xhe combuation is almost alwaT* .'<'^"'- 
but sometimes is only partial. 3. It is much rut! *'^' 
men than among women, and they are pr<ocip:^^ * 
women. There is but one case of theconibrf*" 
a girl seventeen yearn of age, and ibatvtfonlTf*'* 
4. The body and the viscera are invanaU; bofat,*^ 
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feet, the hands, and the top of the skull almost ai- 
rs escape combustion. 6. Although it requires 
eral fagots to bum a common corpse, incineration 
ea place in these spontsneous combustions without 

effect on the most combustible, matters in the 
ghborhood. In an extraordinary inltance of a double 
ibustion operating upon two persons in one room, 
ther the a|Mrtment nor the furniture was burnt. 6. 
has not been at all proved that the presence of an 
amed body is necessary to develope spontaneous 
nan combustions. 7. Water, so fai from eztinguish- 

thc flame, seems to give it more activity ; and when 

flame has disappeared, secret combustion goes on. 

Sfiontaneous combustions are more frequent in 
nter than in summer. 9. General combustions are 
t susceptible of cure, only partial. 10. Those who 
dergo spontaneous combustions are the prey of a 
ry strong internal heat. 11. The combustion bursts 
t all at once, and consumes the body in a few hours. 
. The parts of the body not atucked are struck with 
jrtification. 13. In persons who have been attacked 
th spontaneous combustion, a putrid degeneracy 
^es place which soon leads tu ganjgfrene.' 
In this singular malady medicine is of no avail. The 
m^uAtion ia kept up by cauaea apparently beyond the 
sen of remedy, and in almost every case, life is ex- 
ict before the phenomenon is perceived. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

DBinrKBirNEss judicially coksidbkbo. 

Not only does the drunkard dfsw down upon himself 
lany diseases, both of body and mind, but if, in his 
itozication, be commit any crime or misdemeanor, he 
ecomes, like other subjects, amenable to the pains of 
w In this sespect, indeed, ho is worse off than 
)ber persons, for drunkenness, far from palliating, is 
?ld to ag^avate e very ofience : the law does not re- 
ard it as any extenuation of crime. * A drunkard,* 
%ys Sir Edward Coke, * who is volunUiriuM denum^ 
aih no privi ege thereby ; but what hurt or ill soever 
doeth, his drunkenness doth aggravate it.' In the 
i&e of the King vermu Maclauchlin, March, 1737, the 
lea of drunkenness, set up in mitigation of punish- 
ment, was not allowed by the court. Sir Georve Mac- 
enzie says he never found it sustained, and uat in a 
ase of murder it was repelled — Spott versusDooglass, 
667. Sir Matthew Hales, c. 4. is clear against the 
alidity of the defence, and all a^ree that *Um$ et 
wdica ebrietoM non exeusat nee nunuit deUetum,* It 
i a maxim in le^ practice, that * those who pre- 
ume to commit cnmes when drunk, must submit to 
unishment when sober.* This state of the law is not 
eculiar to modem times. In ancient Greece it was 
ecreed by Pittscus, that * he who committed a crime 
rhen intoxicated, should receive a double punishment,* 
is. one for the crime itself, ^and the other for the 
briety which prompted him to commit it. The Athe- 
lians not only punished offences done in drunkenness 
irith increased severitv, but, by an enactment of Solon, 
Dcbriation in a magistrate was made capital. The 
loman law was in some measure, an exception, and 
dmittcd ebriety as a plea for any misdeeds committed 
mdcr its influence : per vinum delapM eapiUUit pana 
'cm'tfitur. Notwithstanding this tenderness to offences 
iy dnmkards, the Romans, at one period, were incon- 
imtcnt enou^ to punish the vice itself with death, if 
bund occurring in a woman. By two acta passed in 
he reign of James I., drunkenness was punishable 
with a tine, and, failing payment, with sitting publicly 
for six hours in the stocks; 4 Jsc. I. c. 5, and 21 Jac. 
1. c. 7. fiy the first of these sets. Justices of the 
Peace may piocced agfinst drunkards at the Sessions, 



by wav of indictment : and this act remained in open- 
tion till the lOth of October, 1828, at which time, by 
the set of the 9 Geo. IV. c. 61, ^ 35, the law for the 
suppression of drunkenness was repealed, without pro- 
viding any punishment for offenders in this respect 
Previous to this period, the ecclesiastical courts could 
take cogniaance of the offence, and punish it accord- 
ii^ly. As the law atands at present, therefore drunk- 
enness, per #€, is not punishable, but sets of violence 
committed under its influence are held to be aggravated 
rather than otherwise ; nor can the person bnng it for- 
ward as an extenuation of any folly or misdemeanor 
which he may chance to commit. In proof of this, it 
may be stated, that a bond signed in s fit of intoxica- 
tion, holds in law, and ia perfectly binding, unless it 
can be shown that the person who signed it was inebri- 
ated by the collusion or contrivance of those to whom 
the bond was given. A judge or maeistrate found 
drunk upon the Senekt is liable to removal from his ofllice ; 
and decisions pronounced by him in that state are held 
to be null and void. Such persons cannot, while act- 
ing ex qffidOf claim the benefit of the repeal in the 
ancient law — ^their offence being in itself an outrage on 
justice, and, therefore, a misdemeanor. Even in 
blasphemy, uttered in a state of ebriety, the defence 
goes for nothing, aa is manifest from the following case, 
given in Maclaurin*s Arguments and Decisions, p. 731. 

*Nov. 22, 1694. Pstrick Kinninroouth, of that Ilk, 
waa brought to trial for blasphemy and adultery. The 
indictment alleged, he had aflSrmed Christ was a baa- 
tard. And that he had said, ' If sny womsn had God 
on one side, and Christ on the other, he would stow 
[cut] the Ings [ears] out of her head in spite of them 
both.* He pleaded chiefly that he was drunk or mad 
when he uttered these expressions, if he did utter them. 
The court found the libel relevant to infer the pains li- 
belled, t. e. death; and found the defence, that the 
pannel was furious or distractf'd in his wits rt^Ievsnt : 
but repelled the alledrance of fuiy or distraction aris- 
insfrom drunkenness. 

it thus appears that the laws both of Scotland and 
England agree in considering drunkenness no pallia- 
tion of crime, but rather the reverse: f'nd it is well 
that it is so, seeing that ebriety could be easily counter- 
feited, and made a cloak for the commission of atroci- 
ous offences. By the laws, drunkenness is looked upon 
as criminal, and this being the case, they could not 
consistently allow one crime to mitigate the penalties 
doe' to another. 

There is only one case where drunkenness can ever 
be alleged in mitigation of punishment — ^that is, where 
it hss induced * s state of mind perfectly akin to insanity.' 
It is, in fact, one of the common causes of that disease. 
The partition lino between intoxication and insanity, 
may hence become a subject of discussion. 

* William M'Donoogh was indicted and tried for the 
murder of his wife, before the supreme court of the 
State of Massachusetis, in November, 1817. It ap- 
peared in testimony, that several yesrs previous he had 
received a severe injjory of the head ; that although re- 
lieved of this, yet its ejects were such ss occasionally 
to render him insane. At these periods he complained 
greatly of his head. The use of spiritous liquors im- 
mediately induced a return of the paroxysms, and in 
one of them, thus induced he murdered his wife. He 
was with great propriety found guilty. The vohmtetry 
use of a stimulus which, he was fully aware, would 
disorder his mind, fully plsced hiin under the power of 
the law,** 

* In the state of New- York, we have a statue which 
places the property of habitual drunkards under the 
care of the chancellor, in the same manner as that of 
lunatics. The overseer of the poor in each town may, 
when they discover a person to be an habitual drunkara» 
apply to the chancellor for the exercise of his pov 

* Back on MedicalJurisprudeuca. 
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..w>v ihs hibit of dninkenneu from kUf one 
■ • Ma tH'i-iihing eitibliihed, i* I uik ofpecu- 
...a. Wo tuvD not only lo rontend «g«in»t 
.<!<• iH lb* body, but (gainst Ihoie of the mind ; 
,h^^1mij[ with bolh. wo art. in teslity, eiming 
>i:>di »iih iijluro hcrielf. TTie ■yilofn no long- 
iiH Ht luiKiioog in Ihe umhJ nunnor : ind la 
rw luiH'iwni lo ihrir previouj (one of action, 
JiiIkiiIi tiun it would be to give ihem in action 
,1 iho ivvrne of nature and or health. 
iibI iIi,'|j iu beadoptvd, ia ihs diaconlinuance of 
111 uc Miilulaiicri which haie the power of in- 
4 'llw only quBalion ii— ihould ihej be 
4luim>,or bydeKroei! DrTr ■ ■ ■ -• 



M tnive that, in all re 



ilered ii 



■ long I 



I, they ouj, 
ends, that, bfing in them- 
jiiiiiiiia. Iheir aiidden dl«conti nuance cannot 
w (th'iidM] with harm. But hia reasonings on 
I, Ihuiiiih ingenious, are not conclusive. A 
itHiliwuine dungeon ta ■ bad thing, but il haa 
«kiHl, ihatthoae wboharebflen tang confined 
|>lal'l^ hivr bpcome aick if suddenly eipaaed 
Ul Slid piira air. on recovering Ibeii *' 



nature, and ia nut to be rapadl; ehannd wiik i^a 
more tbao other naturea. Sponheim* tdmraa 
aamo opinion. ' Drunltards.' aaya he. -eaiuiMAcj 
their bad habita anddcnlv, without injuring ibcir ini 
Dt Darwin apoakj in like tcnna of the injunoo >!•, 
of too sudden ■ change; and for these, and iXKa 
aana about ta be detailed, I am di^uMd. ija n 
whole, to coincide with them. 

If we consider attentively the sratera of maa. imI 
bo satisfied that it accommodates 'ilaelT to luviu i 
of action. It will perform i healtbr aclior, of >-. I 
there is only one slate, or a diseued arliuE, d i-J 
there are ■ hnndred. Tbe former isunifoniLi.ic^ii 
geneous. Il may be niaed or lowerrd, jcnn!^- 1 
the state or the circulation, but its nalon t> e>'] 
aame t when that changes — when itassuiDn Lma 
'" — ■' " '"iger the action of bedih. ' 
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nilh a Ihausand 
hich ia aOected, 
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eaaed sctiana. The aysiem no longer acii a 
original purity : it is operated (^>on by a ficiUKc. 
ciiement, and, in the course o. time, utflmeii 
quite foreign lo ita ortEnul conitiintion— ao « 
which, however unhealihr. become*, uliii»:i:i 
aome measure, naluial. 'When we Dae opmr, 
ily get nd dT II. 3r- 



luld sufTei 
ed. that wht 



audden disorder 



!vi1 eifecl 






v»>">il A remoTil fram an unhealthy ctimsle 
,\lM.ti tHsrs had habituated a man] to a healthy 
..uiiiitimi'sliuimaltriidrd wilhsimikrconaequeii 
!• uhl iiliicr* cannot always be cjuickly heded up 
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parhapi ha h illimlaan). 
■n. Whoever'kcib^! 



ifdepiind uf iDVTt. 
a. To itlustnlo (hia. ii mar be ma:-' 
Abbaa the Great publiabed u rc. i 
irohihit (he uae of eoquenar, (the juice of biicl<i.rr 
Ilea,) on account of iu dismal effecta on the cos.'- 
lon, a great morulity followed, which wtiorJif "'J 
.1 lut by restoring the use af the prohibited bfiijc 
JiaeasG, under auch citcomstinces, iriumplj '■: 
health, and has established so atrong a boU i;^- .-^ 
body, that it is dislodged with difficutly hi iti 1|. I 
posaesBor. When we wish to get rid of jpiiro.iir 
other narcotic to which we are aecuaionifJ, ■( ■. 
'e^ and let the heahhv aetwo p»: - 
laed one. Place apinu or vcv ( '. ' 
,Hum. and Ihe leaulta will be bi^.j 
For these reasons, I an inclined to think, iLii, a i^'- 
caaes at leaal, it wouU be impn^wr and daivTTB t - 



iipel th 



I body, and u ^ni 
Ly, that tbm '■'' ^ 
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ard. Snch a proceeding 
eatahtiahed actions of Ihe k 
eioua aa unphilosophical. 

I do no^ however, mr*n 
caaea in which it would be 
all at once. When much bodily vipiur ™n.i^->: 
the morning cravinga for the hotiJe are not rm»' ' 
nor the appetite altogether broken, ibe pen« '^ 
^va over Kis bad habita inatantly. Ths itixn 
mcipieiit drunkennesa. He haa not yetacqunJ: 
constitution of a conGimed sol. and tbe ume 
ceases the better. The immediate abandmUMi 
drinkmg may alao, in general, lake phce wfaeg i^li 
anj oi^nic diaeaae, auch aa mdarged liver, dram 
achinuB Btomach. Under these circuinituicu.:^' 
enfice ia much leas than al a prcrioaa ptnoli''' 
frame has, in a great meaaure, lost its power ol • 
atanding liquors, and the rcliah fur them ii ihs "^ 
denbty leaaened. Bui even then, the •uddm iiT'- 
tion of tbe accustomed atimulu* ha* brm Ixo'' 
produce ilangerous eibaualion \ and il has bnn h 
eceaaary lo ei«e it again, tbourii ih moiT am.'.-- 
uantitiei, Thoae dmnkatda who have i« fsr. ■■ 
laease, unlesa a tremor and loaa of snietiiE la « ' 
sminated. require- to be deprived of & bMikh* 
grees. Their aystem would be apt to ^ urs i -'■ 
if torpor if it wars suddenly taken away, udii.*-' 
neutal diaeaeea. such aa melancholy, tnadim. "i" 
rrlnelplai ef Eitam 
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am tremens, might even be the result. With such 
9on8, however, it must be scknowledged that there 
rery ffreat difficulty in getting their potations dimin- 
ed. Few have fortitude to submit to any reduction. 
ere is, as the period of the accustomed indulgence 
ives, an oppression and faintness at the prcecordia, 
ich human natuie can scarcely endure, together with 
gnawing desire, infinitely more insatiable than the 
tgiiigs of a pregnant woman. 
To prove the mtensit^ of the desire for the bottle, 
d the difficulty, often msurmountable, of overcoming 
I extract the following interesting and hiehly char- 
leristic anecdote from a recent publication : — ' A 
ritleman of very amiable dispositions, and justly popu- 
', contracted habits of mtempenince : his friends ar- 
cd, implored, remonstrated ; at last he put an end to 
t importunity in this manner : — ^To a friend who was 
dressing him in the following strain — 'Dear Sir 
Dorge, your family are in the utmost distress on ac- 
•utit of this unfortunate habit ; they perceive that 
isincsa is neglected ; your moral influence is gone ; 
lur health is ruined ; and, depend upon it, the coats of 
)ur stomach will soon give way, and then a change 
ill come loo late.* The poor victim, deeply convinced 

the hopelessness of his case, repliea thus : — * My 
>od friend, your remarks are just ; they are, indeed, 
to true ; but I can no longer resist temptation : if a 
>ttlc of brandy stood at one hand, and the pit of hell 
iwnod at the other, and if I were convinced I would 
9 pushed in as sure as I took one glass. I could not 
tfrain. You are very kind. I ought to be grateful for 
> many kind good friends, but you may spare your- 
elves the trouble of trying to reform me : tne thing is 
npossible.' ' 

Tlie observation of almost every man must have fur- 
ished him with cases not less striking than the above, 
could relate ihany such which have occurred in my 
wn practice, but shall at present content myself with 
me. I was lately consulted by a younj? gentleman of 
ortune from the north of England. He was aged 
wenty-six, and was one of the most lamentable in- 
itancea of the resistless tyranny of this wretched habit 
hat can possibly be imagined. Every morning, before 
ireakfast, he drank a bottle of brandy : another he 
:onsnmcd between breakfast and dinner ; and a third 
ihortly before going to bed. Independently of this, he 
ndulged in wine and whatever liquor came within his 
each. Even during the hours usually appropriated to 
deep, the same system was pursued — ^brandy being 
>lBced at the bed side for his use in the night-time. To 
his destructive vice he had been addicted since his 
lixteenth year and it had gone on increasing from day 
o day. till it had acquired its then alarming and almost 
ncredible magnitude. In vain did he try to resist the 
nsidious poison. With the perfect consciousness that 
^ was rapidly destroying himself, and with every de- 
lire to struggle against the insatiable craving? o^ his 
diseased appetite, he found it utterly impossible to of- 
fer the slightest opposition to them. Intolerable sick- 
ness, faintinffs, and tremors, followed every attempt 
to abandon his potations ; and had they been taken 
loddenly away from him, it cannot be doubted that 
delirium tremens and death would have been the ro- 
tult. 

There are many persons that cannot be called drunk- 
ards, who, nevertheless, indulge pretty freely in the 
boiile, though after reasonable intervals. Such persons 
usually possess abundance of health, and resist intoxi- 
cation powerfully. Here the stomach and system in 
ffeneral lose their irritability, in the same way as in con- 
rrmed topers, but this is more from torpor than from 
weiOiness. Tho springs of life become les.) delicate *. 
ttie pivots on which they move get, as it were, cloggeJ, 
•nd, thou^ existence goes on with vigour, it is n H 
the bounding and elastic viffoar of perfect h:^ ihh. This 
p'Oceods, not from debility but from torpor ; the ma3- 



cular fibre becoming, like the hands of a labouring mui 
hardened and blu ited in its sensibilities. Such are the 
effects brought on by a frequent use of inebriating 
agents, but an exeesthe use in every case gives rise to 
weakness. This the system can only escape by a pro- 
per interval being allowed to elapse between our indul> 
gences. But if dose be heapea on dose, before it has 
time to rally from former exhaustion, it becomes more 
and more debilitated ; the blood ceases to circulate 
with its wonted force : the secretions get defective, 
and the tone of the living fibre daily enfeebled. A de- 
bauch fevers the system, and no man can stand a per- 
petual succession of fevers without injuring himself, and 
at last destroying life. 

Drunkenness, iii the lon^ run changes its character. 
The sensations of the confirmed tippler, when intoxi- 
cated, are nothing, in point of pleasure, to those of the 
habitually temperate man, in the same condition. We 
drink at first for the serenity which is diffused over the 
mind, and not from any positive love we bear to the 
liquor. But, in the course of time, the influence ol 
the Utter, in producing gay images, is deadened. It is 
then chiefly a mere animal fondness for drink which 
actuates us. We like the taste of it, as a child likes 
sweetmeats ; and the stomach, for a series of years, 
has been so accumstomed to an unnatural stimulus, 
that it cannot perfonn its functions properly with- 
out it. In such a esse, it may readily be believ- 
ed that liquor could not be suddenly removed with 
safety. 

The habit will sometimes be checked by operating 
skilfully upon the mind. If the person has a feeling 
heart, much may be done by representing to him the 
state of misery into which he will plunge himself, his 
family, and his friends. Some men by a strong effort, 
have given up liquors at once, in consequence of such 
representations. 

Some drunkards have attempted to cure themselves 
by the assumption of voluntirv oaths. They go before 
a magistrate, and swear that, for a certain period, they 
shall not taste liquors of any kind ; and it is but just to 
state, that these oathsare sometimes strictly enough kept 
They are, however, mnch oftener broken — the physical 
cravings for the bottle prevailing over whatever religious 
obligation may have been entered into. Such a proceed- 
ing IS as absurd as it is immoral, and never answer the 
purpose of effecting any thing like a radical cure ; for, 
although the person abides by his solemn engagement, it 
is only to resume his old habits more inveterately than 
ever, the moment it expires. 

Many men become drunkards from family broils. 
They find no comfort at home, knd gladly seek for it 
out of doors. In such cases, it will be almost impos- 
sible to break the habit. The domestic sympainies 
and aflfections, which oppose a barrier to dissipation, 
and wean away the mind from the bottle, have here no 
room to act. When the mother of a family becomes 
addicted to liquor, the case is very afflicting. Home 
'instead of being the seat of comfort and order, becomes 
a species of Pandemonium : the social circle ia broken 
up, and all its happiness destroyed. In this case there 
is no remedy but the removal of the drunkard. A feel- 
ing of perversity has been known to effect a cure 
among the fair sex. A man of Philadelphia, who was 
afflicted with a drunken wife, put a cask of rum in her 
way, in the charitable hope that she would drink her- 
self to death. She suspected the scheme, and, from, 
a mere principle of contradiction, abstained in all time 
coming, from any sort of indulgence in the bottle. I 
may mention another American anecdote of a person 
reclaimed from drunkenness, by means not less singular. 
A man in Maryland, notoriously addicted ft> this vice, 
hearing an uproar in his kitchen one evening, felt the 
curiosity to step without noise to the door, to know 
what was the matter, when he beheld his servants in- 
dalging in the moet unbouoded roer of Uugfater at # 
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ooaple of his neffro boyt, who were mimickinff himtelf 
in his drunken nu, showing how he roeled and stagger- 
ed — how he looked and nodded, and hiccupped and 
tnmhlbd. The picture which these children of nature 
drew of him, and which had filled the rest with so much 
merriment, struck him so forcibly, that he became a 
perfectly sober man, to the unspeakable joy of his wife 
and children. 

Man is very much the creature of habit. By drink- 
ing regularly at certain times, he feels the longing for 
liquor at the stated return of those periods — as after 
dinner, or immediately before going to bed, or whatever 
the period may he. He even feels it in certain com- 
panies, or m a particular tavern at which he is in the 
nabit of taking his libations. We have all heard the 
story of the man who could never pass an inn on the 
roadside without entering it and taking a glass, and 
who, when, aAer a violent eflibrt, he succeeded in get- 
ting beyond the spot, straightway returned to reward 
himself with a bumper for his resolution. It is a good 
role for drunkards to break all such habits. Let the 
frequenter of drinking clubs, masonic lodges, snd other 
Bacchanalian assemblages, leave off attending diese 
places ; and if he must drink, let him do so at home, 
where there is every likelihood his potations will be 
less liberal. Let him also forswear the society of boon 
compsnions, either in his own habitation or in theirs. 
liet nini, if he can manage it, remove from the place of 
his usual residence, and go somewhere else. Let him 
also take abundance of exercise, court the society of in- 
tellectual and sober persons, and turn his attention td 
reading, or gardening, or saiiinff, or whatever other 
amusement he has a fancy for. By following thia ad- 
vice rigidly, he will get rid of that baleful habit which 
haunta him like his sfiadow, and intrudes itself by day 
and by night into the sanctuary of his thoughts. And 
if he refuses to lay^aside the Circean cup, let him re- 
flect that Disease wait^ upon his steps — that Dropsy, 
Palsy, Emaciation, Poverty, and Iciiotism, followed by 
the pale phantom, Death, pursue him like attendant 
spirits, and claim him as their prey. 

Sometimes an attack of disease has the effect of so- 
bering drunkards for the rest of their lives. I knew a 
gentleman who had apoplexy in consequence of dissi- 
pation. He fortunately recovered, but the danger 
which he had escaped made such an impression upon 
his mind, that he never, till his dying day, tasted any 
liquor stronger than simple water. Many persons, after 
such changes, become remarkably lean ; but this is not 
an unhealthy emaciation. Their mental powers also 
suffer a very material improvement — the intellect be- 
coming more powerful, and the moral feelings more soft 
and renoed. 

In a small treatise on Naval Discipline, lately pub- 
liahed, the following whimsical and ingenious mode of 
punishing drunken seamen is recommended : — * Sepa- 
rate for one month every man who was found drunk, 
from the rest of the crew : mark his clothes * drunkard ;* 

five him six- water groff, or, if beer, mixed one- 
alf water ; let them dme when the crew had fin- 
ished ; employ them in every dirty and disgraceful 
work, Slc. This had such a salutary effect, that in less 
than SIX months not a drunken man was to be found in 
the ship. The same system was introduced by the 
writer into every ship on board which he subsequently 
served. When first lieutenant of the Victory and Dio- 
roede, the beneficial consequences were acknowlodeed 
— the culprita were heard to say that they would ratner 
receive six dozen lashes at the gangway, and be done 
with it, than be put into the ' drunken mess* (for so it 
wss named) for a month.* 

Those persons who have been for many years in the 

habit of indulging largely in drink, and to whom it has 

become an elixir tita indispensable to their happiness, 

cannot be suddenly deprived of it. This should be done 

>low degrees, and must be the result of conviction. 



If the (quantity be forcibly dininished sgainst :b^ 
son*s will, no good can be done ; he will oniv stai 
first opportunity to remunerate himself for vmt le-^ 
been aeprived of, and proceed to greater tic^wt :zj 
before. If hia mind can be brought, hj calm re&c 
to submit to the decrease, much may be acctt&!i-j{ 
in the way of reformation. Many difficulties 294c. :| 
edly attend this grsdual proceaa, and co oriiL^ 
atrength of mind is required for its completi<» j ^ 
however, less dangerous than the method Kcoa&tit-^ 
by Dr Trotter, and ultimately much more ef«rij 
Even although his plan were free of hazard, ia eif- i 
are not likelv to be lasting. The nnnataril ic:^ i^ 
which long intemperance nad grven rise, e\mp :. i 
aystem with pertinacious adherence. The r»B«s£!?d 
of liquor, like a delightful vision, still atuches ;:^! a 
the drunkard's voxsM ; and he longs with isissr:: ^ 
ardour, to feel once more the ecatacies to wlLrh.::«^ 
birth. This is the consei^uence of a too rap^ f^ 
tion. Had the empathies of nature beeQfnd'2;i 
operated upon, there would have been less Msurpi 
and the longings had a better chance of weaiiag ssi 
sibly away. 

Among the great authorities for acting m this 3& 
mer, may be mentioned the celebrated I^ Piinir .1 
attempting to break the habit in a Highland dsk:\ 
one of hia patients, he exacted a promise that tbe j^ 
would every day drop as much seaUng-wai m A 
glass as would receive the impression of his lesl 'i 
did so, and as the wax accumulated, the caparitrs':^ 
glass diminished, ani, consequently, the qoair;. I 
whiskey it was capable of containing. B; this -Mr. > 
was cured of his bad habit sltogetber. In roes: j q 
such a whimsical proceeding, I do not mean part/ i^ 
ly to recommend it for adoption ; although I a!^ "^"^ 
ned that the principle on which its eccentric cc<£^ 
proceeded was substantially correct. 

A strong argument against too sudden a cbsi^ i 
afforded in the case of food. I have remarked :J 
pt sons who are in the daily habit of eatinj^ tsrxj 
food feel a sense of weakness about the stomaci i 
the^ suddenly discontinue it, and Uve for a few ^^ 
entirely upon vegetables. Thia I have experita-'^ 
personally, in vanous trials made for the purpose, m 
every person in health, and accustomed to ^ood b- 
w'll, 1 am persuaded, feel the same thmir. ^' 
stomach, from wsnt of stimulus, loses its lote "«j 
craving for animal food is strong snd iocessant : aai 
it be resisted, heart-bum, water-brash, snd othn kr* 
of indigestion, are sure to ensue. In lucb 1 c»^ 
vegetables are loathed as intolerably insipid, B»i ^ 
bread is looked upon with disrelish and ivenioD. ^• 
precisely Uie same with liquors. Their sudden i* 
continuance, where they have been long madeb««^ 
is almost sure to produce the same, and erea ^"^ 
consequences to the individual. 

I cannot give any directions with regard to tbe R? 
men of a reformed drunkard. This will 6f^^ ^'^ 
different circumstances, such as sge, coiwlituwn. c* 
easea, and manner of livinff. It may be laid do*^'^ 
a general rule, that it ought to be as little heatiiC'' 
possible. A milk or vegeuble diet will coouooi£< ^ 
preferable to every other. But there are cwr* ' 
which food of a richer quality is requisite, as «-' 
there is much emaciation and debility. Here |t '-* 
even be necessary to give a moderate qoantiiy os ^^ 
In gout, likewisi, too great a change of liTin£>^^' 
always aalutary, more especially in advanced TTii 
where there is weakness of the digesttve oir' 
broutrht on by the disease. In old sge, winf ^ ^'^ 
useful to sustain the svhtem, more eapeciaii^ ^ 
sinking by the process of natural decay. The oisc^i 
person is, the greater the inconvenience of '^^Tj 
all at once from liquors, and the more^lowiy ^^m! 
to be uken away,. I cannot bring myself » ^ 
that a man who 'for half a century hss dniak »«?• 
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k Buddcmly diacontinae this ancient habit withoar a 
tain degree of risk ; the idea is opposed to all that 

know of the bodily and mental functions. 
[q attempting to cure the habit of drunkenness, 
am may sometimes be used with advantage. By 
ing it in moderate quantities, the liquor which the 
von is in the habit of taking, may be diminished to 
on8iderable extent, and he may thun be enabled to 
ve them off altogether. There is only one risk, and it 
his — that he may become aa confirmed a votary of 
urn as he was before of strong liquors. Of two 
is, however, we should always choose the least : and 
A certain that however perniciouslv opium may act 
on the systiim, its moral effects and its power of in- 
ing reputation are decidedly less formidable than 
>8e of the ordinary intoxicating agents. 
The following anecdote has been communicated to 
1 by the lato Mr Alexander Balfour, (author of 
Contemplation,* * Weeds and Wildflowers,* and other 
^cnious works,) and exhibts a mode of curing dram- 
inking equally novel and effective : 
About the middle of last century, ib a provincial 
wn on the east coast of Scotland, where smuggling 
IS common, it was the practice for two respectable 
erchants to gratify themselves with a social glass of 
•od Hollands, for which purpose they regulariy ad- 
urned at a certain hour, to a neighboring gin-shop, 
happened one morning that something prevented one 

them from calling on his neighbor at tne usual time, 
any a wistful and longing look was cast for the friend 
I unaccour^ably absent, but he came not. His dis- 
tpointed companion would not eo to the dram-ahop 
one ; but oe afterwards acknowledged that the want 

his accustomed cordial rendered him uneasy the 
hole day. However, this feeling induceil him to re- 
ict on the bad habit he was acquiring, and the conse- 
lences which were likely to follow. He therefore re- 
eved to discontinue dram^dnnking entirely, but found 

difficult to put his resolution into practice, until, 
trr some deliberation, he hit upon the Tollowing expe* 
ent: — Filling a l>ottle with excellent Hollands* he 
iged it in his back-shop, and the first morning taking 
s dram, he replaced it with aimple water. Next 
oming he took a second dram, replacing it with water ; 
id in this manner he went on, replacing the fluid sub- 
acted from the bottle with water, till at last the mix- 
ire became insipid and ultimately nauseous, which had 
ich an effect upon his palate, that he waa completely 
ued of his bad habit, and continued to live in exemp- 
iry aobemeas till his death, which happened in ex- 
eme old age. 

Dr Kain, an American phyaician, recommends tartar 
netic for the cure of habitual drunkenness. * Pos- 
Bssing,' he observes, * no positive taate itself, it com- 
municates a disgusting quality to those fluids in which 

is dissolved. 1 have often seen persons who, from 
iking a medicine in the form of antimonial wine, could 
ever afterwards drink wine. Nothing, therefore, seems 
etter calculated to form our indication of breaking up 
le association, in the patient*8 feelings, between his 
isease and the relief to be obtained from stimulating 
quors. These liquors, with the addition of a very 
nail quantity of emetic tartar, instead of relieving, in- 
rease the sensation of loathing of food, and quickly 
rodure in the patient an indomitable repugnance to 
le vehicle of its administration.* * My method of pre- 
:ribing itt haa varied accordingly to the habits, age, 
(id coiisiimiion of the patient. I give it only in alter- 
iive slightly nausesting doses. A convenient pre- 
aration of the medicine is eight mine dissolved in 
mr ounces of boiling water — half an ounce of the 
alution to t)e put into half-pint, pint, or quart of the 
At.cnt's favorite liquor, and to be uken daily in divided 
onions. If severe vomiting and purging ensue, I 
hould direct laudanum to allay the irriUtion. and 
iminish the doee. In eveiy patient it should be varied 



according to ita effecu. In one instance, in a patient 
who lived ten miles from me, severe vomiting was prcH 
duced, more, I think, from excessive drinking, than the 
use of the remedy. He recovered from it, however, 
without any bad effecta. In some cases, the change 
suddenly produced in the patient's habits, has brought 
on considerable lassitude and debility, which were of 
but abort duration. In a majority of cases, no other 
effect has been perceptible than slight nausea, some 
diarrhoea, and a gradual, but veiy uniform, distaste to 
the menstruum.** 

Hsvinff tried tartar emetic in several instances, I can 
bear testimony to its good effects in habitual drunken- 
ness. The active ingredient in Chambers's celebrated 
nostrum for the cure of ebriety, was this medicine. 
Tartar emetic, however, must always be used with cau- 
tion, and never except under the eye of a medical man» 
as the worst consequences might ensue from the indis- 
creet employment of so active an agent. 

It seems probable that, in plethoric subjects the h»- 
bit of drunkenness might be attacked witn some suc- 
cess by the application of leeches, cold applications and 
blisters to the head, accompanied by purgatives and 
nauseating doaes of tartar emetic. Dr Caldwell of 
Lexington, conceives drunkenness to be entirely a dis- 
oaae of the brain, especially of the animal compartments 
of this viscus, and more especially of that portion cal- 
led by phenologists the oigan o(alimentive7iess, on which 
the appetite for food and drink is supposed msinly to 
depend. Should his views be correct, the above treat- 
ment seems eligible, at least in drunkards 6f a full habit 
of body, and in such cases it is certainly worthy of a 
full trial. I refer the reader to Dr Caldwell's Essay, 
in which both the above doctrine and the practice 
founded upon it are very ably discussed. It is, indeed, 
one of the ablest papers which has hitherto appeared 
upon the subject of drunkenness, t 

It very often happens, after a long course of dissipa- 
tion, and that the atomach loses its tone, and reiecta 
almost every ;hing that ia swallowed. The remedy, in 
thia caae, is opium, which should be given in the solid 
form in preference to any other. Small quantities of 
negus are also beneficial ; and the caxbonate of am- 
monia, combined with some aromatic, is frequently at- 
tended with the best effects. When there is rnuch 
firostration of atrengtfa, wine should always be given, 
n such a case, the entire removal of the long-accus- 
tomed stimulus would be attended with the worst ef- 
fects. This must be done gradually. 

Enervated drunkards win reap much benefit by re- 
moving to the country, if their usual residence is in 
town. The free air and exercise renovate their en- 
feebled frames ; new scenes are presented to occupy 
their attention ; and, the mind being withdrawn from 
former scenes, the chain of past aasociationa is broken 
in two. 

Warm and cold bathing will occaaionally be useful, 
according to circumstances. Bitters are not to be re- 
commended, especially if employed under the medium 
of spirits. When there is mucn debility, chalybeates 
will prove serviceable. A visit to places where then 
are mineral springs is of use, not only from the waten, 
but frdm the agreeable society to be met with at such 
quarters. The great art of breaking the habit consiste 
in managing the drunkard with kindness and addreas. 
This managment moat, of course, be modified by the 
events which present themselves, and which will vary 
in different cases. 

Persons residing in tropical climates ought, mora 
than others, to avoid intoxicating liquors. It is too 
much the practice in the West Indies to allay thirst by 
copioua draughts of rum punch. In the East Indies, 
the nativea, with great propriety, principally uae rice- 

* American Journal of ihe Metlicfil Sciences, No. IV. 
f See Trunsylvidia JnurnttI of Medicine and the Afsocisls 
Sciences, fur Jul/, August, aod ScpMmber, 183a. 
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iufr>4 ^jomr^jk.' I> SLom re 

ant «»i r»iv ^^tsa and po(%. 

caanM f>*: '4»o usac«rat«. Tbt ibod ae0>.jd be chjctfr 

vcfeU'*/.^. suj t£ie drr-A m c*-! rn!ai;r4r a* pOM::iie. it 
mtrnj be .2^ dcra a a* aa axiont. :nat .-n UK«e re^iooa, 
witoe ar^ >r>m$ i^AriU are ir^rarubCi hzitfA ; bo( odIj 
Ib i»*M9ii.a:«!/ ^Aotirkj^ tht bodr. bdi la expocs^ c to 
the uA'0kuot */. tiaa iLaeascs.* A fnat poruoa of 
dM deat/^ »h rb ocC';r aiibooz E^rofieaas ui the tro- 
pica, are :/ro «2^it on br cxceu. Iradead of s^.tinf 
tteir resprr^o to lite cbmale, Uiey percsat m tbe haMU 
•f thrcir 9in% eifkutxj, triUXKit nAtcuttg that what ia 
comporatireif hamnleaa io one rei^ioa. la most de«tnic- 
live in ano'Ser, Thete caoDOC be a stroaser pfoof of 
Ibia than the French troops in the Weat Indiea haTing 
ilmoat always suffered leas in proportimi to their omii- 
bera than tne BntMh, who are unquestionabij mofe 
•ddict^-d to intemperuice. *I aver, from mj o«m 
fcoowiedi^e and coatom,* obserrea Dr Mo»ely, * aa from 
ttm cuatom and obserralion of others, that those who 
drink nothtnK bul waUr, are but little affected bf the 
climate, and can oodergo the greateat fatigue without 
■Bconvenience.*! 

It ia a common practice in the west of Scotland to 
Mod persona who are exceaaively addicted to dmnk- 
Mineaa, to maticate and learn aobrietj on the iaianda of 
Lorh iiOmond. There are, I beliere, two iaianda ap 
yiopriated for the porpoae, where the conficta meet 
mw due attention, and whatever indalirencea their 
tionda choose to eitend towarda them. Whether aoch 
ft proceeding ia conaiatent with law, or well adapted to 
•oawer t>ic end in Tiew, maj be reaaonabi j doubted ; 
Hot ot ila severity, aa a pumahment, there can be no 
^ii«»tion. It ia indeed impoaaible to inflict any penalty 
llpon drunkarda so great aa that of abaolately debarring 
mm from indulging in liqoor. 

Io the neit coapter, I ahall eonaider the method of 
foring and prerenting drunkeiuieia by means of tem- 
firaoco societies. 






CHAPTER XV. 

» 

TIMPIBAXOB ftOOIBTIBa. 

Mach has been aaid and written of late concerning 
tomporanco aocietica. They have been repreaented by 
Ihoir friends is powerful engines for effecting a totd 

• In warm cnumrlai, tht acqusoai part of the blood losei it- 

8lif irrsuly br narapirailon ; limuat (hArefore basupplisd by a 
ka l)(|ulil. water ia ihare of ailniirabla uae ; airong liquora 
would roRffiilata (ho (rlubulea ri blood that ramain nfier the 
'^nauillnp of the acquooui humour.— Jf^nfaa^tt^fu, Bo9k xW, 
aa. a. 

Tropical DiMasas. 



ti»i^ 
9CM. r : 

ticTff.r 
I a^ acucca to U^ 
a^>of asv piaa w^ac^ baa Ibr :ta efc yx! tar f"^ 
a( dmbccaeaa : asd ahall Lberedbee ssBftr f r^ 
b^Lef t^t tbosc aor-cnes ^ve dooe g^ii. L-i 
t£ < - ; e i otc to be r ega nfcd wnh a farfoua^V err 
!2kt have sacceedcd, er erer wifl sDCcmL - "* 
lag any coos «2erabjr czxher ef dncnkaniN I lit 
doribca ; bat L%at t^ry mar have the efipciof :" 
rnanr iDd.Ta:ca!« froin beconaas dmakank i* 'i N 
iog!y proba^. If th» can be proved. — <rtc: 
It may withoot moch difEcahy, — it IdQow* tbi: 
beae6cial m their natore. and, cooaequntfiT. Cf^' 
of eorouFagement. Tint ther arc arroos n f 
ardent ^Mnta itnmri^hiif hortliil in healiiC a^-~ ^* -j 
alao in error in adrocatmv the instant abudoc ^ * | 
all caaea, of intoxicabn^ hqoora. I hare ! nl: 
but that they arc correct in their great leader ^'' 
the pemicioaa effccta of apenu to ntanktod i? 2 H 
and that their pnncrplea, if carried into tSvK * - i 
dace good, ia self-erident. Spirits when Jix-A / I 
eration, cannot be looked upon as pemicrajs : >: I 
certain caaea. even in health, they are beo^r x -I 
neceaaary. In countries aobject to intermitter^A i 
very well known that thoae who indulge moder*. > 1 
apirita are much less subject to these diseases !^' | 
strictlv abstinent. *At Walcheren it iras rer ^1 
that those officers and aoldien who took schi^ - * 
drama, hi the morning, and amoked, escaped d- ' i 
which waa au deatructiTC Io the Dritiri) troops \i : \ 
nativea generally iusiated upon doing so be/oe? .' | 
out in ue rooming.** The foUowing vuctsi i 
equally in point. * It took place on the Nm^'i !t 
tier of Upper Canada, in the year I8I3. K 6' i 
reqiment, from some accident, was pceveoied frot * 
ceiving the usual supply of imirits, and io a ^'7 ' ' 
time, more than two-thirda oi ihr •»i'*n ^'-^ on :\ < 
Iiai from ague or dysentery ; while, tbo ^tr. r. " " 
on the seme ground, and in almost efexyreapfci • - 
the aame circumstances, except that the men bi^ ~ 
uaual allowance of spirits, the sickness wis fftr.^ 
trifling. Every person acquainted with the c^>:> 
atancea believed that the diminution of theiicts "^^ 
the latter period, was attributable to the am !»/ '« 
received the quantity of apirita to which they bi y- 
habituated.'! Indeed, I am persuaded thi("h.'. ' 
the tropics, stimulating liquora are bighlj pfTT^' * 
and often occaaion, while they never prrreot, dw " 
they are frequently of great service in accoaspt*"'* 
the latter object in damp foggy couniriea, ^'J***' 
when fatigue, poor diet, agues, dyaenteries, m <^ 
diaeases of debility are to be cuoteoded quv' 

« Olaaaow Madical Journal, No. ZV. 
t Ibid. 
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in atatffd, vAi I beUeve with much trath, thkt 
fttenteiy ^rhich hu prevailsd so much of Utt 
the p«M>ffer chaam m this country, has been m 
Asea occasioned, md iu others agmTsled, in 
iience of the want of spirits, whiehrinim the de* 
1 state of trade, the working classes are tinable 
cure ; SLtid should this assertion turn out to be 
^ it follows, that temperance societies, bj the 
bstinence urged upon toeir members, hare con- 
d to increase the evil. The system is fortified 
I this disorder, as well as Tsrious others, by a 
use of stimuli ; while excess in the indulgence 
se agents exposes it to the attack of erery dis- 
knd invariably sggravates the danger. Water is 
stionably the natural dhnk of man, but in the ex- 
condition of things, we are no longer in a state 
Lure^ and cases consequently often occur wherein 
ust depart from her original principles. There are 
persons who find a moderate use of spirits neces- 

the enjoyment of health. In these cases it 

1 be idle to abandon them. They ought only to 
ren up when their use is not required by the sys- 

Thai such is the case in a great majority of in- 
ee, must be fully admitted ; and it is to these that 
trincipica of temperance societies can be applied 
advantage. Considering the matter in this light, 
onclusion we must come to is simply that ardent 
s sometime* do good, but much oftener mischief, 
bandoning them altogether, we escape the mis- 
' and lose the good. Such is the inevitable effect, 
osing temperance societies to come into general 
ition. It remains, therefore, with people them- 
es to determine whether they are capable of using 
ts onlv when they are beneficial, and then with a 
legani to moderation. If they have so little self- 
mand, the sooner they connect themselves with 
perance societies the better. I believe that by a 
ierate indulgence in spirits no man can be injured, 

that many will often be benefited. It is their 
se which renders them a curse rather than a blessing 
Qankind ; and it is with this abuse alone I find fault, 
he same way as I would object to excess in eating, 
my other excess. People, therefare, would do wdl 
Iraw a distinetion between the proper use and the 
se of these stimulants, and regulate themselves 
ordingly. 

Temperance societies, howoTer« though erroneous 
tome of their principles, and injurious as applied to 
ticular cases, may be of great use tov?ards society 
general. Proceeding upon the well-known fact that 
lent spirits are peculiarly apt to be abused, and 
situal drunkenness to ensue, tney place these agents 
dcr the ban of total interdiction, snd thus arrest the 
irch of that baneful evil occasioned by their excessive 
a. So fsr, therefore, ss the individual members of 
ete institutions sre concerned, a great ffood is efTect- 
: at the sacrifice of comparatively little. On such 
ounds, I fully admit their oeoefici^ efifects, and wiah 
em all success. At the same time, many aober per- 
ns would not wish to connect themselves with them, 
r the plain reaaon — that having never felt any bad 
fects from the small quantity of ardent spirits they 
e in the habit of taking, but« on the contrary, seme- 
mes been the better for it — ^ihey would feel averse to 
)me under any obligation to abstain from these liquors 
itogether. Such, f confess, are my own feelings on 
lis sabject ; and in stating them I am fully aware that 
le advocates of the societies will answer — that a man*8 
rivate inclinations should be sacrificed to public good, 
nd that, for the sake of a general example, he should 
bamlon that ivhich, though harmless td him, in the 
imited extent to which he indulges in it, is pernicious 
the mass of mankind. This aisument is not with- 
mt r^int. and upon many will tefi with good eflfoct, 
though, I believe, people in general will either not 
ltkBBwl«dgeit8foKe,ot, atleast,nfiustoactuptoit. | 



Temperance societies have had one eHecC: dMJ^ 
hare leasened the consumption of spiritous liquors to a 
▼aat extent,, and have left that of wines and malt 
lienors undiminished, or rather increased it; for 
although the more atrict members avoid even them, 
their use is not interdicted by the rules of the societies. 
By thus diminishing the consumption of ^irits, they 
have been the means of shutting up many small public 
houses ; of keeping numerous traaeamen and boorert 
from the tavern ; of encouraging such persons to sober 
habits, by recommending conee instead of atrong 
liquor ; and, generally speaking, of promoting industry 
and temperance. 

If a person were disposed to be very censorious, hi 
raiffht object to some other things connected with thoiii||, 
such as the incooaistency of allowing their membere to 
drink wine and malt liquors, while they debar them ftom 
ardent spirits. They do this on the ground that on thft 
two fiiBt a man is much less likely to become a drunk- 
ard than upon spirits— a fact which may be fairly ad- 
mitted, but which, I believe, arises, in some messurei 
from its requiring more money to get drunk opoa 
mdt liquors and wine than upon spirits. In abandon- 
ing the latteV, however, and having recourse to the 
others, it is proper to state, that the person often 
practices a delusion upon himself; for in drinking wine« 
such at least as it is procured in this country, he in re- 
ality consumes a large proportion of pure apirits ; and 
malt liquors contain not only the alcoholic princ^ls of 
intoxication, but are often sophisticated, as we hard 
already aeen, with narcotics. I believe that, thou^ 
not in the majority of cases, yet in some, spirits m 
moderation are better for the system than malt liquors; 
this is especially the case in plethoric and dyspeptic 
subjecto. Independently of this, it is much mora dif- 
ficult to get rid of the effects of the latter. Much ex- 
ercise is required for this purpose ; and if such is neg- 
lected, and the person is of full hsbit of body, it would 
have been better if be had stuck by his toddy than roa 
the risk of getting overloaded with fat, and dropping 
down in a fit of apoplexy. 

I know several members of the temperance society 
who are practising upon themselves the delusion ill 
question. They shun spirits, but indulge largely in 
porter — to the extent perhaps of a bottle a-day. No- 
body can deny that by this practice they will suffer a 
great deal more than if they took a tumbler or ao of 
toddy daily ; and the consequences are the more per- 
nicious, because, vriiile indulging in these libations, 
they imagine themselves to be all the while paragons of 
sobriety. Rather than have permitted such a Ucenss 
to their membere, temperance societies should hsTS 
proscribed malt liquora as they have done spirits. As 
It is, a peraon may bo a member, and follow the rules 
of the societies, while he is all the time habituating 
himself to drunkenness. These facts, with all my re- 
spect for temperance societies, and firm belief in their 
utility, I am compelled to mention ; and I do so the 
more readily, as there is a large balance of good in 
their favour, to overweigh whatever bad may be brou^it 
against them. 

But notwithstanding this, the fact that a habit of 
drunkenness is far more likely to be caused by indulg- 
ing hsbitually in apirits than in any thing else, is unde- 
niable ; and temperance societies, in lessening the con- 
sumplion of spirits, have accomplished a certain good, in 
so far as they have thus been the meana of diminishing, 
to a considerable extent, the vice of drunkenness, of 
reclaiming a few topera, and preventing many from be- 
coming so who would certainly have fallen into the 
snare, had they not been timely checked by their in- 
fluence and example. 

In conclusion, I have to repeat that I do not tgns 
with the aocieties in considering anient spirits always 
hurtful m health, or in recommending the instant d«« 
use of liquor in tjl casesof drnnksnncsa. The ] 
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hi entaftaiiUDg mj own optaiont on these points are 
grren in the work, and they are sstisfactoij to myself, 
whsterer they may be to othets. At the same time, I 
fuUy admit that these institutions may often firoTe 
eminentlj useful, and that the caaes wherein they may 
be injnnous to those connected with them, are not 
many, compared to the mass of ffood which they are 
capable of effecting. The man, uerefore, who feels 
the appetite for liquor stealing upon him, cannot adopt 
a wiser plan than to connect himself with a bod^, the 
membera of which will keep him in countenance in so- 
briety, and, by their example, peihapa wean him away 
from the bottle, and thus arrest mm on the road to 
rain.* 

* The IbllowlOf aeeoimt of tsmmnuiee sodeiles It by Pr»- 
ftsMir itdgn, Qn« of tbclr num. eoiauaiutie adrocaiM i'^ 

* Temneranco sodetiM dtnci ih«lr cbiaf exentoiw sfa^n*^ (bt 
ma of dWilled iplrito, ooncelTlnf tbem to bo tbe frett bane of 
Iho oomnonity ) but ihaj do not exclude tbeeo to faMrodoce ocher 
laioxfceiing liquors In tbelr room. Tbeh* object is to dtMbuee the 
public mind reepectinf the errcmeoue opinions end evil precticeo 
which produce and perpetuate intemperance ; and though they 
do not hold it to be einfUl to drink wine, yet thej are cheerfully 
willing 10 accord »ith the eentlmem of Ineplrstion,— * It ie good 
neither to drink wine nor any thing whereby tby brother atom- 
bleth, or ia offended, or ie made weak.* Were tne wine ipoken 
of in Scripture alone uaed in these couoiriee, ihej do not belloTe 
that there would be a neceeeity for temperance eocieiiee ; yet 
sren IVom euch wine, ao diiferent from that commonly in uee, 
tbe Scrlpturee gave them the (Villeet liberty to refrain. AtoM* 
log, however, all appearance of rigoroue abetlnence, they leave 
to every ma&*e judnnent and cooecience, how far he ehall 6el 
himaeir warranted \n the use of fermented liqaon, and only in. 
slat, aa their fundamental principle, on an ab«inence from dietiU 
led qrtrita, and a dlaeounteiiancinf of the cauaea and practieeaof 
loiemperanoe. Their regulationa respect peieooe in health 
akme ; «0th tbe preacripilone of phyeiciane they do not Interfere. 
Even tbe moderate uee of diatilled epiriia they oooeider to be in. 
Jnrious ; and theycall upon their brethren lor their own aake, 
Id renounce it The great maee of excel lencee attributed to in- 
toxicating liquora, they believe to be flctittoue ; and though all 
the virtuea attributed to tbem were real, they are cbeerfVil^ wil- 
ling to aacrifke them, while they have the remotest hope of thus 
evtnng offeven one of the sourceaof druokennem. or aireeting 
one fnend or neighbor on the road to rum. They oo not look on 
the use of intoxicating Uqaora ae neceeaary either lo their health 
•r happlneoa ; they do not tove tbem, and iherefbre, they do not 
wlah to repreeeot an abetlnence from them aa, on their part, a 
great eacriflce ; and they truet that they only require to be eon- 
Tineed that the good of their brother deOMade h, lo induce them 
10 do much more than they have yet dttne. Tliey know that the 




euotooM and praolcea of the temperaia, are now prepazing a 
feneration for occupying the room of thoeo who ehafl won eleep 
El drunkarde* giavee, and It Is their eameal wieh iDezerdas 
neh a redeeming Influence on the public mind, that ehoold the 
pveeent race of drunkaida refoae to be aaved, there may be none 
to CU their place when tbey are no oiore. The ebeiinence of 
Iho temperate, they an convinced, will aceompHah thie, and 
that ^beiinence it la the* bueineee ao promou by dieee meana 
wittt which tbe God of truth baa funUwd them. They believe 
that soeh abaiiaencu, biatead of being productive of any faijury 
to the eommunicy, will greatly benefit fc ; and already there are 
the fUreat proepects of the great objecta of euch vofuotory ab- 
Blioencc bemg effectud, by aaeodaliona eufttioiog one another 
la new habits, to nuke iKcm reputable and common. Tbey re. 

a aire iio oatha, no vows ; their bond of obligstion la a aenee of 
«y, and eubeenmioo to then* fundamenul principle, ie merely 
so expmsion orpiusent convwt^in and dciermmailoo. The 
law or temperance eodetiea, like the Ooepel b the law of Ub- 
any— the biw which biitd« to do that whirb '» considered a de. 
ngM and a privilege. They look forward to the time aa not far 
diotant, when the temperate, having wkMrswii their ebppon 
from the trade in ardent spirit, it sliaU lie «le«ened by all respec. 
table men, end shall gradttally die away, as premature death 
•hina tbe ranks of dninkanls ; they inisi thst the falsehoods by 
viudi tomperaie men have been ctieated icio the ordinary uee 
•r anient ^rits. will eoon be completely expoeed ; and (hat full 
Information and proper feeling bcirig eTtrnded, re«(iectinr the 
nature and cirects of inioxicatinr liquors they will occupy thetr 

raitT place, and the unnumbered blessings of wmperance on 
vidualsand families, and th« whole community, will uni. 
furaally prevail. Not only will temperance snrieties cut off the 
leeuuiuw of drunkenness, but to the rerormed dmnkarri. they 
will open a ivfufo from tbe tyranny of evil cwioma. and ihey 
wlllauppoft and encourage him in his new habks. To promote 
iheee invaluable objects, they rail lt>r the united tSona of all 
cato men ; they earnestly solicit the sssisunce of physl. 
of clergymen, of the eonductirs of public ioumale, of all 
^oaoeeslng authority and tnfloence ; and bv every thing 
~ aiMl go^ they beseech dnmkarda lo turn Bom the wick* 
I of tbeir wayu and llvu^* 
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If a man is reeoWed to continue a dranksd 
here be proper to mention in what manocr br 
so with l(^aat risk to himself. One of the proq 
to be observed, not only by him, but by babimi 
people, is never to take any inebriatingUqiiot, i 
ly spirits, upon an empty stomacli. Tbeit a 
more common or more destructiTe than tin 
only intoxicates resdier than wdieii food bu b 
Tiously taken, but it baa a much greater tit 
impair the functions of the digesliTe ofgasa 
tion, drunkards should shun raw apiiits, %ix 
rapidly brinff on diseaae of the atomack. at 
used m a diluted atste. 'These flokis are &^ 
portion to the atate of their dilution ; but to a 
ral rule there ia one exception, viz. po&d 
thoiiffh the most diluted form in which tb^ z 
is, I suspect, nesriy the very worst — oot b 
weakneaa of the mixture, but fzooi the wai i 
combined with it. Thia acid, although for *. 
being, it braces the stomsch, and eAbles s 
stand a greater portion of liquor than it «^^ 
wise do, has ultimately tbe moat pemicioos C" 
thia organ — giving rise to thickening (^ its cou 
bom, and all the usual distressinff pbeon&rri 
gestion. Other organs, such ss the kidners. i 
fer, end gravelly complaints are apt to be ii<if 
common belief prevails that punch is mon f. 
than any other spirituous coconoiind, but ths .• : 
ed on erroneous premises. When peopk ^ . 
drink punch they are not so apt-— owing '.: r-^ 
length of time which elapses ere such a wea» : 
duces intoxication — to bebetrsyed intofxcft>i 
indulging in toddy. Tn this point of T:ev : i 
said to 1^ less injurious ; but let the aaxr 
spirits be taken in the form of panch, as i". / ■ 
or toddy, and there can be no diKibt that - 
run the conaequences will be far more ati i 
atitution. If we commit a debauch oc pi^ i 
consequences cling much longer to tbc<;0 
those proceeding from a aimilar debauch cpc? i 
er combination of ardent apirita. In mj xw 
aafest way of using those liquids » in *^ i 
grog.* Cold toddy, or s mixture of spirits, i 
and sugar, ranks next in the scale of safetj 
toddy ; then cold punch — and raw i|«rit 
pernicious of all. 

The malt-liquor drunkard abonid, as & 
prefer porter to strong ale. Herb ale and u 
pemiciooa, but the lighter varitiea, socb ui 
snd home-brewed, are not only baxmlcst 
fnl. Tbe person who indulges in malt hi 
take much exercise. If he neglects tbi«. 
the indolence apt to be induced by these 
comes fat and atupid, and has a stong 
plexy, snd other aiseases of plethota. 

As to tbe wine>bibber, no directioDi 
which will prove very satisfactory. Tbe 
vrines aro so numerous, that any eomfiif'-t i 
their respective powers is here impoear^ 
bDwever, be laid down aa a general nl* 
which are most diuretic, and excite lets 
fever are the safest for the constitctf 
dry wines, such aa Hock, Claret, Burr- 
Rhenish, and Hermitage, are, general^ i 
salubrioua than the atronger varietKs*. 
Sheny, or Madeira. Clare:, in pir 

♦ The origin of the term * grog» is cmVa. ! 
r' A'^miral Vernon, rum was clveti In os n« « ^ 
men ; but he ordered it to be diluted, p rr v w ^ : 
a cenain quantity of water. So incenasri vr> 
watering of their favourite liquor, that they *<^ < 
mirsl Old grog. In allusion to a git*§ram cm ■ 
habit of weariiig : hence the nasaa. 
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wboleaome wioe that it known. Toluy,* Fron- 
c. Malmsey, Vino Tinto, Montifia«crne, Canaxy, 
other sweet wines, are apt, in consequence of 
imperfect fermentation, to produce acid upon 
. stomachs ; but in other cases they are delightful 
M ; and when there is no tendeney to scidity in 
fstem, they may be taken with comparative safety 
considerable extent. Wlienever tiiere is disesse, 
ition must be paid to the wines best adspted to 
u'ticular nature. For instance, in gout, the sces- 
winee, such as Hock snd Claret, must be avoid- 
knd Sherry, ot Madeira substituted in their room ; 
should even this run into the acetous fermentation, 
uat be laid aside, and rcplsced by weak brandy 
water. Champagne, except in cases of weak 
stion, is one of the safest wines that can be 
k. Its intoxicating effects are rapid, but exceed- 
' transient, and depend partly upon the carbonic 
which is ewlved from it, and partly upon the 
lol which is suspended in this gas, being so- 
t rapidly and extensively to a large surface of the 
(sch. 

runkaids will do well to follow the maxim of the 

aous Morgan Odoherty, and never mix their 

8. Whatever wine they commence with, to 

let them adhere throughout the evening. If 

) be any case where this rule may be transgressed 

safety, it is perhaps in favour of Claret, a mod- 

) quantity of whicn is both pleassnt snd refxesh- 

ftfter a course of Port or Madeira. Nor is the 

:e of the same eccentric authoritv with regard to 

liquora, less just or less worthy of observance 

e toper beinff recommended to abstain scrupulous- 

jm such fluids when he means beforehand to * make 

, fcning of it,* and sit Ions at the bottle. The mix- 

- unquestionably, not only disorders the stomach, 

effectually weakens the ability of the person to 

. itand the forthcoming debauch. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

CTS or IMTOZICATINO AGBNTB ON ITUXSKS AND 

CHILDBBN. 

'omen, especially in a low station, who act as 

' *B, are strongly sddicted to the practice of drinking 

'^ r and ales, for the purpose of augmenting their 

-^ This very common custom cannot be sufficiently 

wated. It is often pernicious to both psrties, snd 

■''\ lay the foundation df a multitude of diseases in 

'. 'ifant. The milk, which ou^t to be bland and un- 

''-':in]7, acquires certain heating qualities, and be- 

' s deteriorated to a degree of which those nnac- 

:.' mcd to investigate such matters have tittle con- 

' ?n. The child nursed by a drunkard is hardly 

healthy. It is, in a particular manner, subject to 
-. ■ igements of the digestive orgsns, or convulsive 
,« jons. With regard to the latter, Dr Northf re- 
'*'.:. 8, that he has seen them almost instantly removed 
' (. -' e child being transferred to a temperate womsn. 
. . >' e observed the same thing, not only in eonvulstve 
t<^, but msny others. Nor are liquors the only 
. t('> '"« whose properties are eommunicsble to the nnrs- 
• ::: It is the same with regard to opium, tobacco, 
. :^ ')ther narcotics. Purgatives transmit their powers 
^^ rsimilar manner, so much so, thst nothing it more 
. riion than for the Jiild suckled by a woman who 
'[.taken physic, to be affected with bowel complaint. 

.: /Oman is qualified to be a nurse, unless strictly so- 
^ ,. and though stoat children are sometimes reared 

' sfBons who indulge to a considerable extent in 
uherlne 1. of Rania was Intemperately addicted to the use 

' xaf . She died of diopey, which ooniplaiDC was probably 

^ ht on bj such indalgenee. 

^ ?racdcsl Obssrvatioos on ths Convnlslons of iDfknii. 



liquor, there can be no doubt that they are thereby es- 
posed to risk, and that tbev would have had a moch 
better chance of doing well, if the same quantity of 
milk had been furnished by natural means. If a wo- 
man cannot afford the necessary supply without these 
indulgences, she should give over tne infant to some 
one who can, and drop nursing sitogether. The only 
esses in which a moderate portion of malt liquor is 
justifiable, are when the milk is deficient, and the r.urse 
sverse or unable to put another in her place. Here, of 
two evils, we choose the least, and rather give the in- 
fant milk of an inferior quality, than endanger its health, 
by weaning it prematurely, or stinting it of its accus- 
tomed nourishment. 

Connected with this subject is the practice of ad- 
ministering stimulating liquors to children. This habit 
is so common in some parts of Scotland, that in&nta of 
a few dsys old are often forced to swallow raw whis- 
key. In like manner, great injury is often inflicted 
upon children by the frequent sdministrstion of lauda- 
num, paregoric, Godfrey's cordial, and other prepara- 
tions of opium. The child in a short time becomei 
pallid, emscisted, snd frotfol, and is subject to convul- 
sive attacks, and every variety of disorder in the stom- 
ach and bowels. Vomiting, disnrhoBa, and other sffec- 
tions of the digestive system ensue, snd strophy, fol- 
lowed by death, is too often the consequence. 

An experiment made by Dr Hunter upon two of hie 
children, illustrates in a striking manner the pernicious 
effects of even a small poftiou of intoxicating li<}uors, 
in persons of that tender age. To one of the childreD 
he gave, every day after dinner, a full glass of Sherry : 
the child was five years of age, and unaccustomed to 
the use of wine. To the other child, of nearly the 
same age, and equally unused to wine, he gave an 
orange. In the course of a week, a very maned dif- 
ference was perceptible in the pulse, urine, and evacu- 
ations from tne bowels of the two children. The pulse 
of the first child was raised, the urine high coloured, 
and the evacuations destitute of their usual quantity of 
bile. In the other child, no change whatever was pro- 
duced. He then reversed the experiment, giving to 
the first the orange, and to the second the wine, and 
the results corresponded : the child who had the orange 
continued well, and the system of the other got straight- 
way into disorder, ss in the first experiment. Psrents 
should therefore be careful not to allow their youthful 
offspring stimulating liquors of sny kind, except in cases 
of disease, and then only under the guidance of a 
medical attendant. The earlier persons sre initiate^ 
in the use of liquor, the more '*ompletely does it gain 
dominion over them, and the more difficult is the pas- 
sion for it to be eradicated. Children naturally dislike 
liquors— a pretty convincing proof that in early life they 
are totally uncalled for, and that they only become 
agreeable by habit. It is, in general, long before the 
palate is reconciled to malt liquors ; and most young 
persons prefer the sweet home-made wines of their 
own country, to the richer vsrieties imported from 
abroad. This shows that the love of sucn stimulsnts 
is in a great measure acquired, and siso points out the 
necessitjr of guarding youth as much as possible from 
the acquiaition of so unnatural a taste. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

UqUOIt NOT ALWATe BITBTrVL. 

Thongt) dnmkeimess is always injurious, it does not 
follow that a moderate snd proper use of those agents 
which prodnce it is so. These facts have been so fully 
iUustratsted that it is unnecessary to dwell longer upon 
them ; snd I only allude to them at present for the pur- 
pose of showing more fuUy a few ciicumitsnces in 
which all kinds of liquoie may be indulged in, not oalf 
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witfaoQt injury, but with absolute benefit. It is hnpot- 
gible to deny that in particular situations, as in those of 
hard-wrought sailors and soldiers, a moderate allowance 
is proper. The body, in such cases, would often sink 
under the accumulation of fatigue and cold, if not r»- 
cniited by some artificial excitement. In both the 
oaTal and mercantile serrice the men are allowed a cer- 
tain quantity of grog, experience having shown the ne- 
cessity of this stimulus in such situations. When 
Captain Bligh and his unfortunate companions were ex- 
posed to those dreadful privations consequent to their 
Deing set adrift, in an open boat, by the mutineers of 
the Bounty, the few drops of rum which were occa- 
sionally doled out to each individual, proved of auch 
incalculable service, that, without this providential aid, 
eveiy one must have perished of absolute cold and ex- 
haustion.* The utility of spirits in enabling the frame 
to resist severe cold, I can still farther illustrate by a 
circumstance personal to myself : and there can be no 
dotibt that the experience of every one muat have fur- 
nished him with similar examples. I was travelling on 
the top of the Caledonian coach, during au intensely 
cold day, towards the end of November, 1821. We 
left Invemefrs at five in the morning, when it was near- 
ly pitch dark, and when the thermometer probably 
stood at 18^ of Fahr. I was disappointed of an inside 
seat, and was obliged to take one on the top, where 
there were nine outside passengers besides myself, 
mostly sportsmen returning from ttieir campaigns m the 
moors. From being obliged to get up so early, and 
without having taken any refreshment, the colil was 
truly dreadful, and set fear-noughts, fur-caps, and ho- 
siery, alike at defiance. So situated, and whirling 
along at the rate of nearly nine miles an hour, with a 
keen east wind blowing upon us from the snow-covered 
hills, I do not exaggerate when I say, that some of us 
at least owed our lives to aident spirits. The cold was 
so insufferable, that, on arrivinff at the first stage, we 
were nearly frozen to death. Our feet were perfectly 
benumbed, and our hands, fortified as they were with 
warm gloves, little better. Under such circumstance*, 
we all instinctively called for spirits, and took a glass 
each of raw whiskey, and a little bread. The effect 
was perfectly magical : lieat difTusea itaclf over the sys- 
tem, and we continued comparativeiv *varm and com- 
fortable till our arrival at Aviemore Inn, where we 
breakfasted This practice was repeated several times 
during the journey, and always with the same good ef- 
fect. When at any time the cold became excessive, 
we had recourse to our dram, which insured us warmth 
and comfort fur the next twelve or fourteen milea, with- 
out, on any occasion, producing the slightest ieeling 
of intoxicatioh. Nor nad the spirits which we took 
any bad effects either upon the other passenffers or 
myself. On the contrary, we were all, so far aa i could 
learn, much the better of it ; nor can there be a doubt, 
that without spirits, or some other stimulating liquor, 
the consequences of such severe weather would have 
been highly prejudicial to most of us. Some persons 
deny that spirits possess the property of enabling the 
body to resist colu, but, in the face of such evidence, I 
can never agree with them. That, under theae circum- 
stances, they steel the system, at least for a consider- 
able time, against the effects of a low temperature, I 
•m perftfctlv satisfied. Analogy is in favour of this aa- 
■cmon, aud the experience of every man mast prove 

* * At vJ^y.Drf ak,* sayf Captain Bligh, ' I served Co •rtrj per. 
•ofi a tea-apoonftil of rum, our limbs beinf so mach cmmpad 
thai we could scarcely move them.* 

* Beinf unosually wet and cold, I served to the people a tea- 
spoonful of rum each, to enable tbem to bear with inek distres- 
spnf eiiustlon.* 

* Our shuatkm was miserable : slwaye wet, and eaflbrlnf ex- 
crane ooM In the nifht, without Uie leoat shelter fWm the weath- 
er. The Hale rum we hsd was of the greaUat eerriee —when 
our nifhts were particularly dlitreeelns, I ^nerally eerred a 
fca«epoonftil or two to each person, and h wse always foyfiil 
lm|s when ihey heard of my lnteotlon.'«-#'aiNtf|r L/ftrary, 
toi. xxf, MuUny of lAa Bounty. 



its accuracy. At the same time, I do not ncn ui 
ny that wine or ale mi^t have done the ast m 
equally well, and perhaps with l«ss liskof ohcrej 
sequences. We nad no opportttoity of tryioet^a 
cacy in these respects, and were compelled, is *ii 
fence, to have recourse to what, in cotainoccis 
ought to be shunned, vix. raw spirits. TheriMw 
an extreme one, and reaoired an exticaie 'ndr, 
such, however, as I would sdvise bo one to bit si 
course to without a similar plea of stniqg vctmtfi 

go UpOlL 

It follows, then, that if spirits are oftcs psrrjjii 
the worst purposes, snd capable of prodac2;t 
greatest calamities, they are also, on paitmhr « 
aions, of unquestionable benefit. In many iStr.m 
both they and wine are of more oae than asr nio 
the physician can administer. W^ine is radjcretfi 
varioua diseases of debility. Whenever thm « i 
deficiency of the vital powers, ss in the low ttr-^i 
typhus fever, in gangrene, putrid sore tbra: d 
generally speaking, whenever weaknesa, onaccs/irrcl 
by acute inflammation, prevails, it is capable of r'^ 
ing the most important services. Used in ii)a>x3i 
it enables the system to resist the attsck of hjLcx 
and intermittent fevers. It is a promoter of d^eM 
but sometimes produces scidity, in whi<^ case, r ". 
are preferable. To assist the disestiva proct« ; 
weak stomachs, I sometimes prescribe s Xn^^>\ 
negus or toddy to be taken aAer dinner, Kfu i 
the person be of a studious habit, or otbrr^ ^ '^ 
ployed in a sedantary occupation. Such ::i<i.7<'a 
are often beuefited by the stimulus commaDn''. i 
the frame by these cordials. In dianfaax, ix^'^ 
cholera, cramps, tremors, and many other t^'^* 
both spirits aud wine often tell with admhube » 
while they sre contra-indicated in all inflamDi'r s 
fections. Malt liquors slso, when used in niodrr.j.i 
are often beneficial. Though the drunkcnww ?^ 
duced by their exceasive use is of the uM^t <t. ^.^i 
and disgusting kind, yet, when under U?i<^i 
management, and accompanied by safficient titrj( 
they are more wholesome than either spirits «^ 
They abound in nouriahment, and are well adapcr:: 
the laboring man, whose food is usually ooC of a f-' 
nutritive character. The only regret is, iHtt a' 
are much adulterated by narcotics. Thia rendrniv 
peculiarly improper for persona of a plecbonc v 
and alao preventa them from being employed s c:. 
cases where they might be useful. Persons of i '^ 
habit of body, are Siose Ukely to derive most »^ 
from malt liquors^ I often recommend thsm to i^— 
youths and voung giria who are just sbootiot: 
maturity, and often with the best effect Losi^ - 
bodied, plethoric people, ahould abstain from tbtr ; 
least from porter ana strong ale, which are mn: ' 
fattening and nutritioua for persons of this descru>-' 
They are also, generally speaking, injorioui u - 
geation and bowel complaints, owing to their U:i*' 
to produce flatulence. In anch casea, }hejf*^^ 
palm to wine and apirita. It is to be le^^-' 
tho system of making home-brewed ale, rootEi 
among the English, haa made so little progrcs 
Scotland. Thia excellent beverage is free (roD 'C-* 
dangeroua combinaCiona employed by the bn^tn. i'< 
to the laboring classes in particular, is a mo«t oa.'^ 
ing and salubrious drink. I fully agree with Stf J>» 
Sinclair in thinking, that in no respect is the ftltra 
'in diet more injurious than in aubatituting tnieo: ^'• 
for ale — the ancient drink of the cooudoo p*^' 
Tbough an occaaional and moderate allowvo * 
apirita will often benefit a working man, sail tbf • 
dency of people to drink these fluids to excess t^ 
even their moderate indulgence often bsxardo(4 . ^ 
hence, in one reapect, the superiority posteac^*^ 
them by malt licjuora. , , 

In higher circles, whert tbue u good inB(* 
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t0 work, liquors of any kind are far lew nec«»> 
y ; wid, till a io«n geta into the decline of life, they 
V except ander each circamstances as ha?e been de- 
ied« aboolutely useless. When he attains that a^e, 

will be the-better of a moderate allowance to re- 
lit tiie vigor which approaching years steal from the 
me. For young anp middle-aged men, in good cir- 
mstances and Tigoroos health water is the best 
nk ; the food they eat being sufliciently nutritious 
i stimulating withput' any assistance from liquor. 
r young people, in particular, liquors of all kinds 
», under common circumstances, not only unneces- 
ry in health, but exceedingly pernicious, even in 
lat the world denominate moderate quantities. This 

eap^iaily the case when the habit is daily in- 
tged in. One of the first phyaicians in Ireland has 
blished his conriction on the result of twenty years* 
aervation — * That were ten ^oungmen on their twonty- 
st birth day, to begin to dnnk one glaas (equal to two 
mces) of ardent spirits, or a pint of Port wine or 
feerry, and were they to drink this eu^poeed moderate 
tantUy of strong liquor daily, the lives of eight out 

the ten woald be abridged by twelve or fifteen years.* 
\.n American clergyman,' says Professor Edgar, * latoly 
Id me that one of his parisboners was in the bsbit of 
nding to his son at scnool a daily allowance of brandy 
id water, before the boy was twelve years of age. 
he consequence was, that his son, before the age of 
»venteen, was a confirmed drunkard, and he is now 
mfiiied in a public hospital.* The force of this anec- 
>te must come home to every one. Nothing is more 
>mmo'>, even in the best society, thsn the practice of 
Lministering wine, punch, dec., even to children — 
lus not only injuring their health, and predisposing 
lem to disease, but laying the foundation for mtom- 
erance in their roaturer years. 

Having stated thus much, it is not to be inferred that 
advocate the banishmcT)^ of liquors of any kind from 
Dciety. Though I believe mankind would be benefit- 
d upon the whole, were stimulants to be utterly pro- 
eribed. yet, in the present state of things, and know- 
i; the fruitlessness of any such recommendation, I do 
oi go the length of urging their total disuse. I only 
irouid wish to inculcate moderation, and that in its 
foper meaning, and not in the sense too often applied 



to it ; for, in tho practice of many, moderation, (w 
called) is tntomperance, and perhaps of the most dai^ 
geroua species, m so far as it becomes a daily practice, 
and inainustes itself under a false character, mto the 
habits of life. Men thus indulge habitually, day by day, 
not perhaps to the extent or producing any evident 
effect either upon the body or mind at the time, and 
fancy themselves sll the while strictly temperate, while 
they are, in reality, undermining their constitution by 
slow degrees — ^killing themselves by inchtrs, and short- 
ening their existence several years. The quantity 
auch peraons take at a time, is perhaps moderate and 
beneficial, if only occaaionally indulged in, but, bemg 
habitually taken, it injurea the health, and thua amounts 
to actual intemperance. ' It is,* says DrBeecher, and 
I fully concur with him, * a matter of unwonted cer- 
tainty, that habitual tippling is worse than periodical 
drunkenneas. The poor Indian who once a-monlh 
drinks himself dead^ all but simple breathing, will out- 
live for years the man who drinlcs little and often, and 
is not perhaps saspected of intemperance. The use 
of ardent spirits daily as ministoriuff to cheerfulneai 
or bodily vigour, ought to be regarded as intempe^ 
ance. No person probably ever did or ever will receive 
ardenta spirits into his system once s-day and fortiQr 
hia conatitution against its deleterious effects, or ex- 
ercise such discretion and self-government, aa that the 
quantity will not be increased, and bodily infirmities 
and mental imbecility be the result ; and, in mors 
than half the instances, inebriation. Natnre may 
hold out long a^inst this sapping and mining of ths 
constitution which daily tippling is carrying on, but, 
first, or last, this foe of life will bring to the assaoh 
enemies of its own formstion, before whose power 
the feeble and the mighty will be alike unable to 
stand. 

Let those, therefore, who will not abandon liquors, 
use them in moderation, and nof habitually or day by 
day, unless the health should require it, for cases of 
this kind we sometimea do meet with, though by no 
means so often as many would believe. Abstractly 
considered, liquors are not 4njurioua. It is their abuse 
that makea them so, in the same manner as the most 
wholesome food becomes pernicious when taken Co an 
improper excess. 
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Exeerptfrom Pane* PharmMCologuL 

* The characteriatic ingredient of all wines is ako- 
^i, and the quantity of tms, and the condition or stato 
»f combination in which it exists, are the circumstances 
hat include all the intereating snd disputed points of 
ned'icsl inquiry. I>aily experience convincea oa that 
he same quantity of alcohol, spplied to the stomach 
inder the form of natural wine, and in a stato of mix- 
ure with wator, will produce very different effects upon 
he body, and to an extoct which it is diflicult to com- 
irehend : it hu for instance, been demonstrated that 
Port, Madeira, and Sherry, contain from one-fourth to 
)ne-fifth of their bulk of alcohol, ao that a peraon who 
akea a bottle of either of them, will thus take nearly 
tkalf a pint of alcohol, or almost a pint of pure brandy ! 
ind moreover, that different wines, although of the 
■me specific gravity, and consequently containing the 
isme absoluto proportion of aplrit, will be found to vary 
Hry cooaiderably m their intovicating powers : no won- | 



der, then, that such results should stagger the phil< 
pher, who is naturally unwilling to accept any tests of 
difierence from the nervous system, wnich elude the 
ordinary resources of analyticat chemistry ; the coneln* 
sion waa therefore drawn, that alcohol must necessarily 
exist in wine, in a far different condition fi«m that ia 
which we know it in a separato stato, or, in other woids, 
that its elements only could exist in the vinous liquor, 
and that their union was determined, and, consequent- 
ly, alcohol produced by the action of diatillation. That 
it was the product and not the eduet of distillation, wae 
an opinion which originated with Rouelle, who asserted 
that akohol was not completely formed until the tem- 
perature waa raised to the point of distillation : more 
lately, the same doctrine waa revived and promulgated 
by Fabbronni, in the memoira of the Florentine Acad* 
emy. Gay-Luaaac baa, however, ailenced tho clamoi^ 
ous partisans of this theory, by separating the alcohol 
by diatillation at the temperature of 660 Fah., and by 
the aid of a vacuum, it haa since been effected at 660 ; 
besides, it has been shown thst by precipitsting the co> 
louricg matter, and some of the otoer elements of the 
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wiiM, by nth-acetate of lead, and then Mtursting the 
clear liquor with eub-earbotuUe of poiaes, the alcohol 
maj be completely sepaimted without any eleratioo of 
temperatore ; and Uua ingenioua expedient, Mr Bnnde 
baa been enabled to couatnict a table, orbiting tho 
proportions of combined alcohol which exist in the ser- 
ial kinds of wine : no doubt, therefore, can remain 
upon this subject, and the fact of the difference of effect, 
produced by the same bulk of alcohol, when presented 
to the stomach in different states of combination, adds 
another striking and instructive illustration to those al- 
ready enumerated in the course of thia work, of the 
extraordinaiy powera of chemical combination in modi- 
fyinff the activity of substances upon the living system. 
In 3ie preMDt instance, the alcohol is so combined 
with the extractive matter of the wine, that it is proba- 
bly incapable of exerting its full specific effects upon 
thA stomach, before it becomes altered in ita properties, 
or, iii other words, digested ; and this view of toe sub- 
ject may be fairly urged in explanation of the reason 
why the intoxicating effects of the same wine are so 
liable to vary, in degree, in the same individual, from 
the peculiar state of his digestive ornns at the time of 
his potation. Hitherto we have omy apoken of pure 
wine, but it is essential to state, that the stronger wines 
of Spain, Portugal, and Sicily, are rendered remarkable 
in thu country by the addition of brandy, and must cop- 
sec^uently contain uneombined alcohol, the proportion of 
which, Mwever, will not necessarily bear a ratio to the 



quantity added, because, at the period of its adoaiisR 
a renewed fermentation is prodoced by the waaA 
vintner, vrhich will assimilate and combine a coui*-«. 
lion of the Ibreign apirit with the wine : thb ibi2^ 
t«on, in technical langoa^ is called fireUa^^oL IV 
free alcohol may, according to the ezperime&tsof Ft:- 
broni, be immediately separated bf aaiaratmg the van 
fluid with »ub-carbonate of potm»*^ while the c^xb-^ni 
portion will remain undisturbed: in •mcatumiz'^ 
fabrication 'and sslobrity of a wine, this ciirawtisf 
ought alwaya to conatitnte a leading ff ton in ue > 
qoiry ; and the tablea of Mr Brande would bn Ims 
greatly enhanced in practical value, had the nk-*- 
proportions of wieombined spirit been sppiccisted 2 a 
expierimenta, aince it ia to thia, and not to the emknn 
alcohol, that the injuriooa efiects of wine are to tit r 
tributed. * It ia well known,* observes Dr!ll«cni>i 
* that diseaaea of the liver are tbe mosit cetuBfla. ci 
the most formidable of thooe prodoeed by tbe w rf 
ardent spirits ; it is equally certain that no aocb Gir- 
ders follow the intemperate uae of fttwe wine, bo«^ 
long indulged in : to the concealed and oawittmecK* 
aumption of spirit, therefore, ss contained ia tbt wr» 
commonly drunk in this country, is to be attiiboiK bi 
excessive prevalence of those hepatic affectiooii. w: 
are comparatively little known to our cootineaoJ w:> 
bora.' Thus much is certain, that their erdmair v^ 
contain no alcohol but what la diasrmed ^ its vmiap 
by the prophylactic onsigiea of comhinotioD * 
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▲ CONCISE ACCOUNT 



OF 



THE PRIVATE AND LITERARY LIFE 



OF TUB 



BARONESS DE STAEL-HOLSTEIN. 



To become ihe depodtorj of those literary prodnc- 
ions which the conacience of tynnta might be inxiou* 
> destroy, is one of the maoT emioeot |irRogati¥es of 

free people living in the midst of nations that are en- 
taved ; and of all the works which England has 
Hatched from the onjiist condemnation of the atrocious 
ictions and oppressiTo violence under which France 
AS groaned these twenty years, there are few more 
irorthy of being preserved than the Essay of the 
Uroness de Suel-Holstein on LUeraiure, eotmitredin 
Is relations to social institutions. Having witnessed 
he fatal consequences of a revolution, the storms of 
irhich were experienced alike by socisl institutions snd 
iterature, Madame de Stael waa led to examine the 
Qutual influence of religion, morals, and Isws upon 
iterature, and of literature upon religion, morals, and 
aws ; and while she traced the progressive advances of 
lations towards literary eminence, she established the 
iegree of perfection which this twofold influence has 
IJowed them to attain. 

The most enlightened philosophen have acknow- 
edged perfectibility to be the lot of man in general ; 
nit none before Madame de Stael hsd ever applied it 
o literature in particular. This prudent restriction 
»fOved, however, ineflkient to guard her against the 
injust attacks of the feeble or wicked minds of those 
J whom the tenet is reproftisted, because their foolish 
ranity or their criminal ambition represent the prinei- 
lies by which they are influenced, and the measures 
vhich they order, as absolutely perfect They stigma- 
ixe ss presumptuous those who believe in the possi- 
lility of doing better than has been done hitherto ; 
vhile they themselves have the arrogance to fancy they 
ire patterns of perfection. Daixled by their vain errora 
jhey do not perceive that those who adopt the system 
>f pcrfectibihty, found it upon the principle that per- 
fection is not within the lesch of man, but that tt is 
the object, to which religion and morality teach him to 
ispire. It is this object, which is never attained, that 
listinguishes mankind from the brute creation, and 
constitutes individuality. He who is nesrest to per* 
iectioo may still be excelled by those who follow : but 
nf all the competatora that press forward in the same 
Bsreer, none ever stop precisely at the same point. 
Wen it not for pflrfcetSnuty all men would be alike. 



The account which I am attempting to give of the 
private and hterary life of Madame de SUel, will no 
doubt appear unsatisfactory to those who are deshxras 
of being acquainted with the most minute biographical 
douils of a lady whoso writings have justly conferred 
on their author a great degree of celebnty. But. inde- 
pendently of the regard due to every living author, I 
have been prevented, by the present restrained com- 
munication with the continent, from obtaining that do- 
gree of information which might throw some mterest 
upon this memoir. 

WilhelminaNecker is the daughter of James Necker 
and Susan Carchod. She was bom in 1768. at Paria, 
where she ^aa educated under the immediate superin- 
tendance of her parenU. She had not reached her 
tenth year, when her father, who had acquired ajcon- 
siderable fortune as a partner in the houne of a banker 
named Thellusson, and who, by some political pam- 
phleU, particularly an eulogv of Colbert, which waa 
crowned by the French AcMemv, had acquired an in- 
cipient celebrity, was appointed to the dircctonhip of 
the finances of France under Lewis XVI. Her 
mother, whose virtues and talents had attracted the ad- 
miration of Gibbon during his residence in Switzer- 
land, was the daughter of a Protestant clergyman. As 
he had endowed her with learning superior to her sex, 
she had, before her marriage, been a governess in the 
fsmily of Madame de Vermenoux. Unacquainted 
with the Parisian mannera, Madame Necker posaeseed 
none of the attractions of French women : but modesty, 
candor, and good-nature gave her charms of grester 
value. A viituoua education and solitary studies, says 
Marmontel, adorned her mind with all that instructioa 
can add to an excellent natural underetanding. She 
had no fault but a too paasionate attachment to litera- 
ture and an unbounded desire of obtainmg a great 
celebrity for herself and for her husband. A kind 
mother, a faithful friend, a most afTectionate wife, sho 
united all the true chancteriatics of virtue, a firm re- 
ligious belief, and a great elevation of soul. Her 
thooffhts were pure : meditation, however, did not tend 
to eiuighten her ideas ; in amplifying tUem she thought 
to improve them, but in extending them she loot her- 
self in hyperboles and metaphysical abstractiona She 
i o e m ed to behold certain objects through a mist whidi 
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magniSed tbem to lier ejet ; bar eipfMsiont, on iiich 
occasioDs, became lo bomhaatic, Uut their m ea n i n g 
woald have appealed ridicuknia, had it not been known 
to be ingenaoua. It might be truly nid of her, that 
religion and justice formed the ground-work of all her 
dntMa. Her conduct proved at all times irreproachable 
and exemplary. 

No sooner waa JiHi Necker appointed to the manage- 
nent of the finances, than Msdame Necker made his 
power serve to enlarge the exercise of her active 
benevolence. She contiiboted to the improvement of 
the internal regulations of the infirmaries of the me- 
tropolis, and undertook the special aoperintendence 
of an hoapiul which ahe founded at her own expense, 
near Psna, and which became -the model of foanda- 
tioos of that kind. AH her literary nrodoctions attest 
her care for auffering humanity, net B9»nf on too 
predpitaU BwrioU, her OUcrvatuma on the fonnUng of 
HotpUaU, and her ThoughU on Dhoru, breathe an 
ardent zeal for the happineas of her fellow-creatures ; 
and her sentiments were alwaya m unison with her 
writings. 

To make her husband known, to sun him the iavour 
of literary men, the dispensers of nme, and to cause 
him to be handsomely s|X>ken of in the highest circles, 
Msdame Necker had formed a literary society, which 
used to meet once s week at her house. Along with 
ThomoMt Buffon, Diderot, MartnonUl, Saint Lambert, 
and other celebrated writera, who attended these meet- 
ings, they were honoured by the most distintniished re- 
sidents of foreign courts, especiallv the Morqvia de 
Coraeeioli^ ambassador of Naples, Lord Stonnon/, the 
ambassador of Great Britain, and Count de Creuiz, the 
Swediah ambassador, whose mild philosophy, modest 
virtue, and eminent talents, received every where an 
equal share of esteem and admiration. 

But, of all the academicians with whom Madame 
Necker had associated, in order to strengthen her mind 
by the aid of their freniiis, she placed none upon a level 
with Thomaw and Buffon. The former she used to call 
the VMLU of the age, and the latter the man of all agea. 
The veneration and attachment which ahe felt for these 
two persona, bordered on adoration ; ahe conaidered 
their authority as part of her creed. It was psrticu- 
larly in the scnool of Thomaa, a school so fertile in tin- 
sel wit and confused metaphysics, that she became a 
stave to that affected atylc which, aa it is continnally 
aiming at elevation and grandeur, conceala her amiable 
mind, and fatigues, without interesting the reader. 

Under the guidance of such a mother, Miss Necker 
acauired with ease that immenae variety of knowledge 
which aatonishes in her writings, and that brilliant au- 
periority of style which renders their study so dolight- 
tul, notwithstanding a degree of affectation which Uiey 
oecasionally betray, thouffh much loaa frequently than 
the worka of Madame Nocker. Charmed with their 
early diaplay, her Parents neglected nothing to culti- 
vate her talonta. They were aoon enabled to devote 
all their time to this object in a rural retreat. 

Miss Necker was scarcely thirteen years old, when 
her father, impelled by an eager desire of praiae, which 
tormented him during the whole course of his life, pub- 
lished the AuourU rendered to the king ofkie admuaO' 
Irohon, and availing himself of the unexampled succeas 
with which it was received throughout France, de- 
manded to be admitted into the privy council. It waa 
in vain that hia religion was urged as an obatacle. He 
flattered himself that the fear of losing him would over- 
come this religious scruple : he persisted, and threat- 
ened to resign ; but he became the victim of his pre- 
■umption. His resignation waa accepted on the S5th 
of May, 1781. He retired to Switzerland, where he 
bought the beronial manor of Copet, and he there pob- 
Uahed hia work on the adminietraiion of the finaneee, 
*^« end of a few years, Mr Necker re-appeared 
Uy at Paris those of his friends who were 



visile^ ta 



truly his, and not the friends of kb 

house as they had done while be m 

de Creots introduced to him the Baron de 

atein, who had iost been scat to him hvm 

one of the Swedish embaasy. and the latter 

diately admitted into Mr Necker*a eoci^. Toctc. 

and of a handsome figure, he had the good foKtaat 2 

pleaae Miss Necker. As the king of Swedra saoniT 

after recalled Coant de Crenlz, in otdcr to place is 

at the head of the department of foreign nSmu^ m sa 

own country, he waa soceeeded by the Baroo de 5^afa 

Holstein. Invested with the dignity of a Siw-ediah aa- 

bassador at the court of France, 1 

Protestant religion. Baron de Steel 

envied husband of s rich heiress who bad been eoKt4 

in vain by many French noblemen. H 

however was not moch to be envied ; not that 

de Suel was without attractiooa. Her 

though not handaome, was agreeable ; ^j 

noble. She waa of the middle aixe, gnacefbl in her cs< 

pressions and in her mannera. She bed mock vivaetr 

m her oyee, and much scuteneas in her eooBtraam. 

which seemed to heighten the pointed vrit of bn i»- 

marks. Her faults consisted in too gfreat a cu^em- 

ness in her dress and an extreme desire of 

conversation. She apoke little, hot in 

with the evident intention to produce effect. The »- 

happy anxiety to become renowned, which she derived 

from her father, and the pedantic tooe which ahe cocM 

not help contracting in the aociety of her mocher at 

Mr Thomaa, muat no doobt have been diaa^recdble b 

a man, simple and unaffected in his words and srtisw 

But it wss chiefly the great superiority of her taWeoi 

over those of the Baron, that aoon deatrorcd that hner 

harmony which reigns among couples more eqnaQr ti- 

lied in this respect. The distance waa indeed ok 

mense. The Baron had<even few of thoee lisfat gnen 

by meana of which French vivacity frequently cooccas 

a want of intellectnal resources. 

It was, however, in consequence of tfaia raarriot, 
that Mr Necker settled sgain in Franco, at a time v^ 
the prodigality of his successor in the finineial dfvtiv 
ment must neceeearilv have increased his tevovtvvL 
But MaMrde CaUmne Ymd atUcked the Teradtv of hi 
Account presented to the king, in the speech fae ro- 
nounced st the opening of the meeting of the NouMo 
in 1787, Mr Necker sent a justification of this aecscrt 
to Louie XVI ; and akhoogh Ae monarch esurvMk 
desirsd that it might not become known, hia totr d 
importance and glory could not keep him from ptiH^ 
ing it As soon aa the king waa informed thai fatt i&> 
swer to the speech of Mr de Calomu was printed. !» 
baniahed him to the distance of forty leaguea fton TV 
ria. The Baroness de Stsel, who in the ntenth eik> 
gust of the same year had given birth to a daocte< 
accompanied her father in hia exile. It lasted onh \ta 
months. On the 35th of August, 1788, the kif« Tt- 
called Mr Necker into administration immediste^T ftfte 
he had published his work On. the Jmp^rtmmu of JU- 
gioue Opimona, 

The period of this second ministerial reii^ w\uA et 
the 11th of July, 1789, ended in a second exile, it ski 
time when Madame de Stael entered the thorev piu 
of literature. She began with aome Letiera m tk 
Writinga and Character of J. J. Rauoaaam^ which mK 
with deserved applause. The third edition is snreb- 
ed with a letter of Madame de Vassy, and an sassw 
to it by Madame de Stael. But prior to this tine, tai 
ere she had reached the age of twenty, ahe bad nsd 
her talenta in writing three short novels, wbicb^ 
printed at Lauaanne in 1795, vrith an Essay os Fr- 
tions and a poetic Epistle to Mialbrtune, e«impoad 
during the tyranny of Robespierre and hie iafame 
coadjutora : the whole under the title of a Cattaettaa a 
detached Pieeea, the aeeond edition of which was o^ 
lished, with corrections and additions, al Lejpuea 
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796. In one of these ihort novels, called Mirza, 
f adame de Stael appears to have anticipated the plan 
rhich the African society of London is now endesT- 
uring to realize. She makes a traveller in Senegal 
elate that * the governor had induced a negro family to 
ettle ai the distance of a few leagues, in order to estab- 
ish a plantation similar to those of St Domingo ; hop- 
ing, no doubt, that such sn example would excite the 
Africans to raise sugar, and that a free trade with this 
ommodity in their own country would leave no induce- 
nent to Europesns to snatch them from their native 
oil, in order to submit them to the dreadful yoke of 
ilavenr.' 

In her Essay on Fictions, Madame de Suel has en- 
leavored to prove that novels, which should give a 
lagacious, eloquent, profound, and moral picture of 
"eal life, would be the moat useful of sll kinds of fic- 
:iona. Tt:e imiution of truth constantly produces 
greater effects than are produced by supernatural 
means. Those protracted allegories, wherein, as in 
Spenser** Fairy Queen, each canto relatea the battle 
of a knight representing a virtue against a vice his sd- 
versary, can never be intereatingt whatever be the tal- 
ont by which they are embellished. The reader ar- 
rivea at the end, so fatigued with the romantic part of 
the alleffoiy, that he has no strength leA to understand 
its philosophical meaning. As for these alle^[oriee 
which aim at mingling jocular wic with moral ideas, 
Madame de Stael thinks that they attain their philoso- 
phical object but very imperfectly. When the allesoiy 
IS really entertaining, most men remember its Mbib 
better than its resut. ChiUher haa afforded more 
amusement as a tale, than instruction as a moral com- 
position. 

Madame de Stael disapproves of novels founded up- 
on historical facta. She pleada for natural fictions, 
and wijihes to see the gift of exciting emotions applied 
to the passions of all ages, to the duties of all situa- 
tions. Among the works of this kind, Tom Jones is 
that of which the moral is the most general'. Love, in 
this novel, is introduced merely to heighten the philo- 
sophical resulL To demonstrate the uncertainty of 
judgments built upon appearances, to show the superi- 
ority of natural and, as it were, involuntary qualities 
oyrer repuutjons grounded on the mere respect of out- 
vvard decorum, is the true object of Tom Jonee. Good- 
tain** Caleb WiUiami, with all its tedious details and 
negligences, appears likewise to. answer Madame de 
Suet's ideas oi the inexhaustible kind of novels to 
which she alludea. Love has no share in the ground- 
work of his fiction The unbridled passion of me hero 
of the novel for a distinguished reputation, and the in- 
satiable curiosity of Caleb that leads him to ascertain 
whether Falkland deserves the esteem which he enjoys, 
are the only supports of the interest of the narrative. 

These correct views show how intimately Madame 
ds Stael was acquainted with English Literature even 
in her younger years. But she waa not long permit- 
ted to enjoy her firat literary aucceases in peace. The 
crisis of the revolution, which embittered her life, was 
£ut* approaching. 

On the 11th of July, 1789, her father was going to 
■it down to table with several guests, when the Secre- 
tsry of state for the naval department came to him, took 
him aside, and delivered to nim a letter from the king, 
which comnunded him to resign and to quit the Frcncn 
territory in silence. Madame Necker, whose health 
was raUier precarious, did not take with her any domes- 
tic, nor any change of apparel, that their departure 
might not be suspected. They msde use of the car- 
riage in which they generally took a ride in the even- 
ing and hastened onwards night snd day to Brussels. 
When the Baroness de Stael joined them three days 
afterwards with her husband, they were still wesring 
the same dress in which they wore habited, when, after 
the gFuid dinner, dohng winch no one had susuectad 



their agitation, they had silently quitted France, thciff 
home, and their friends. Mr Necker set off from Brus- 
sels accompanied only by the Baron de Stael, to go to 
Basle through Germany. Madame Necker and the 
Baroness de Stael followed with a little less precipitw 
tion. They were overtaken at Frankfort by tiie bearer 
of letters from the king and the national assembly, 
which recsUed Mr Necker for a third time into admin- 
istration. As soon as Madame de Stael and her mo- 
ther had joined him at Basle, he resolved to return to 
France. This journey from Basle, to Paris wss the 
most interesting moment of Madame de Steel's life. 
Her father was ss it were borne in triumph, and she 
anticipated for the future none but happy days. 

But these deceitful hopes were very soon banished. 
During the fifteen months of his being in office for ths 
last time, Mr Necker was constantly involved in a 
fruitless struggle in behslf of the executive power, and 
as he saw no prospect of being useful, he retired to hit 
estate at Copet towards the end of 1790. Msdame de 
Stael shortly after followed him thither. She returned 
to P^ris in the first months of 1791, and took perhaps a 
more lively concern in the political events of the day 
than became the wife of a foreign ambassador. It hae 
even been asserted, that, moved by the misfortunes 
with which Louis XVI. was threatened, she formed ths 
project of saving him by affording him a secret retreat 
at an estate of the Duke of Orleans in Normandy, which 
was then to be disposed of: but the king preferred to 
entrust himself to Count de Fersen, and took the load 
to Montmidi. She has also been reproached for her 
intimacy with M. de Talleyrand Perisord, at that time 
bishop of Autun, Viscount Noailles, the Lamctha,' Bar- 
nave, Count Louis de Narbonne, Vergniaud. and other 
distinguished members of the constituent and first leg- 
islative assemblies ; and it has been said that she accom- 
panied Count Narbonne on his circuit to inspect the 
fortresses of the frontiers, immediately after his having 
been called to the head of the war department towards 
the end of 1791. Be this as it may, it is certain that 
she continued at Paris with her husband until the reign 
of terror. It was only in 1793 that ahe fled with him 
to Copet, and thence went over to England, where she 
resided several months. They did not return to Francs 
till the year 1795, after the Duke of Sudermannia, re- 
gent of the kingdom of Sweden, during the minority of 
me unfortunate Gustavus Adolphus I V., had appointed 
Baron de Stael his smbassador with the French repub- 
lic. It was also nearly about this time that Madame ds 
Stael published her Thoughts on Peace, addreteed io 
Mr PxU and the French People, which the illustrioui 
Fox quoted in the House of Commons in support of hit 
arguments for peace, and to which Sir Francis d*Ivep- 
nois replied bv his Thought* on War. 

It is possible that, bom with a lively disposition, and 
anxiously wishing for the return of oider and tranquil- 
lity, Madame de Stael frequently armed herself with all 
her eloquence to animate her friends, in those disas- 
trous times, to put sn end to troubles that were continu- 
ally renewed. In 1795, Lesendre, that Parisian 
botcher, who was the friend of Marat, Danton, and 
Robespierre, declaimed more than once against her at 
being at the head of the intrigues thst h^ a tendency 
to moderation. She says somewhere in her work on 
literature : * IC ^ heighten her misfortune, it were in 
die midst of political dissentions that a female should 
acquire a remarkable celebrity, her influence would bs 
supposed unbounded, though null in reality ; she would 
be accused of the deeds of her friends; she would bs 
hated for whatever ia desr to her, and the defenceleat 
obiecU would be attacked in preference to those who 
might yet be feared:* and it is her own experience 
which suggested these expressions. Msdame de Stael 
has felt what she complsins of; during the internal dis> 
sentions of France she has been crushed by all paitisa, 
astonished to find her an intexetted bystander donng ths 
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conflict of their pawiona. Her having said, along with 
the Abbe Sieyea, that the conatitution of 1705 * waa not 
jet the good one,* haa been imputed to her aa a crime. 

While calumny waa embittenng her day a, her feeling 
heart was doomed to a more aevere miafortune. Mr 
Necker having informed her that there waa no hope of 
hia wife'a recovery from a long illneaa, which actually 
terminated her life shortly after, Madame de Stael ea- 
gerly hastened to her dying mother. She fond her ex- 
tremely weak. Madame Necker waa fond of hearing 
mnaic dnrxng her illness : every evening ahe aent for 
some musicians, in order that the impreaaion ahe re- 
ceived from harmonioua aounda might keen her aoul 
alive to those sublime thoughts from which alone death 
derives a character of melancholy and tranquillity. 
Ooce, during the last daya of her aufferings, the musi- 
cians having neglected coming, Mr Necker requested 
his daughter to perform on the piano. After Having 
played a few aonataa, ahe began to aing a song of Sac- 
chini^a composition, in hia QSdipua at Colonna, the 
worda of which recall the carea of Antigone.* Her 
iatber, on hearing this, shed a flood of tears, and threw 
himself at the feet of hia dying conaort. Hia profound 
emotion caused Madame de Stael to give over aingiog. 
On the very last. day of Madame Necker*8 life, wind- 
inatnimeots were still heard in a room close to her bed- 
chamber when she had already ceaaed to live. * To 
describ«i,* saya Madame de Stael, * the melancholy coo- 
irast between the varied expressions of the musical 
•ounda, and the uniform feelinff of aadness with which 
death filled the heart, ia impossible.' Thomas, who haa 
celebrated Madame Necker in hia veraes addressed to 
Sassnna, haa left an indirect eulogy of her in hia Eaaay 
OB Women. * Truly estimable,' says this academician, 
* ia the female who, tho6gh alio has imbibed in the great 
world the charma of aociety, auch aa good taate, grace 
and wit, knowa how to preserve her heart and her un- 
derstanding from that unfeelini^ vanity and that falae 
aenaibility, the ofiitpring of the higher circles ; who, re- 
luctantly obliired to aubmit to social forma and uaagea, 
never loses sight of nature, and by whom nature ia yet 
regretted ; who, forced by her rank to expenae and 
luxury, prefers at leaat useful expenses, and enables in- 
dustrious poverty to share in her wealth ; who, while 
she cultivatea literature and philosophy, lovoa these 
parsoits for -their own sake and not for a vain reputa- 
tion ; ahe in fine who, in the midat of levity, doea not 
loae her natural character ; who, in the bustle of the 
world, retaina a firm mind ; who owna her friend in the 
midat of thoae by whom be ia alandered ; who boldly 
ondertakea his defence, though he is never to know it ; 
•nd who at home and abroad reserves her esteem for 
viitoe, her contempt for vice, and her heart for friend- 
ship.* In order to aaauage her grief for the loaa of a 
parent, in every reapect entitled to the naoat poiffnant 
regret, and to repel the malicioua attache to which ahe 
waa expoaed for opiniona which were not hera, Madame 
de Stael composed at Lauaanne the first part of a philo- 
■ophieal Easay on the influence of the paenom upon the 
ktvpitiese of individuaU and ntUume, which ahe pub- 
liahed at Paria in 1796. and of which she printea the 
■econd part in 1797. The merit of thia work haa been 
•cknowledged alike in France, in England and in Ger- 
many. It abounda in intereating remarks, and views 
many objects in a novel and striking manner. Its atyle 
li etegaot throughout, and but very rarely obacure. It 
was tranalated into Engliah in 1798. 

Madame de Stael waa with her fiither at Copet when 

the French troops entered Switzerland. By one of 

the decrees paaaed during the reign of terror, Mr 

Neekor, although an alien, nad been placed on the liat 

of emigranta, and any one, whose name waa on that 

lata! liat, waa to be condemned to death if found on a 

tonitory occupied by the French armiea. But the 

llffo^ as uodrssM ec ies soios, 
vaa maux m'a ikii irouvor dss cbsrinss 



French senerab abowed him the meet respectfol refa4 ! 
and the VitecXoij afterwards erased his oemc bum ^ 
liat. 

Thia modoration induced Madame de Slael ts i» 
pair once more to her husband in Frmoce. But tt lie 
end of a few roontha she grew tired of the vanoos po 
secutions to which she waa unccairinyly vxyoKi, lal 
haatened back to her father, upbraiding faciKlf iir 
being unable to live like him in aolitude, and to exK 
without that competition of thoughts end glory sbd 
doublca our exiatence and our powers. 

In 1798, tht declining health of Banm de Scad ira 
called Madame de Stael to Paris, where he expuei e 
her arma. About thia time she published a wak Os i 
the influence of RewohUiens upon LtUr^ture^ ef «^ 
I have not been able to pocure m copj ; nor Iurt I 
seen a dramatic piece of her composition called Tk \ 
Secret Sentiment. Madame de Stsel, sfter the ioA 
of her huaband, 4*Bnt the greateei pert of hsf ass 
with her father at Copot and at lAUsenne. 

In 1600, when Bnonaparte passed tbroogfa Gae«, 
ho had the corioaity to viait Mr Necker at Cgpd, 
where Madame de Stael happened to be with her iautt. 
The interview waa not long, bat it hss been ie)sxt4 
that Madame de Stael requeaced e priveie andWara 
during which ahe apoke to the First Consul of :ii 
powonul mesne which his situation sflEoidedhim topEs- 
vide for the happineaa of France, and msde en eluqasn 
display of aome plaua of her own, which ahe tbocfli 
particularly cakolated to accomplish this object. Boaat- 
parte appeared to give her an attentiye hearing: be 
when ahe ceaaed to apeak, he coldly naked, *lirb 
educatea your children, madamel* 

It waa chiefly in Switzerland that Msdeme de Sue 
wrote the novel called Ddpkimt^ the first ediuoaii 
which was printed at Geneva in 1802. The mon^ os> 
ject of thia novel haa been equally misteken in FnsA 
England, and Germany, and yet it hss been md erm 
where with the\ aame eagerness. It hss bad four « 
five editions in France, and has been tranalated c. 
English and German, while the Anti-Delplntu ei » 
very aensible English young lady, which has dnvs 
sweet tesrs from the eyes of tender femsles, has wa 
with few readen in England, whore Msdsnie do Stse i 
novel has been loudly condemned. 

The severity of the criticisms which from every cm- 
ner of Europe were directed sgainst^ work written «ndi 
a captivating energy of atyle, drew from the author la 
ingenioua defence : — * In most novels, which harp i 
moral object,' aaya Madame de Stsf^l. * pereonares rls: 
are perfect are contrasted with othen who are completcn 
odioua. Such writinga, I think, leaTe no impressoi 
on the only daas of readen that are capable of am^i^ 
ment, namely, those who are both week and YsoaeA 
Utility conaists in inspiring the dread of faults comsuttaA 
by beings that are naturally virtoooa, delicate, and fed* 
ing; to these alone good advice may be aerriceali^. 
they alone may be deterred by a ftttal example.— 
The vicious are, by their nature, ao difierent fron ^ 
that whatever we may write effecta no conrictiaa e 
their minds: their language, aentiments, hopes lad 
fean are ao different ; and nothing can have any ed«t 
upon them except the events of their own life, I ae<rf 
not obaerve, I nope, that a dramatic writer doe ax 
approve of the characters he delineates, snd t^ 
whether he paints a train of error snd their fetal c«»- 
sequences, or a aeries of ^ood actions and their rrwi.*di. 
he ia atill a aevere monhat. I am almost ashamed o 
be obliged to repeat itotiona which are every where « 
fully acknowledged that they are deemed saperflsooA' 

One day Mr Necker, in a conversation with ^ 
daughter, respecting the novel of Delphine, which M 
been so much criticised, maintained, that duraea^u 
aflfectiona alone were capable of affording scenes « 
tragisal aa the paaaion of love \ and to prove as 
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»9ertion, he composed a tale, entitled The Fatal Cofi' 
t^uences uf a Single Error, which Madame de Stael 
a« inserted in the inanuicripts of her father published 
; Geneva in 1804. 

In the mean time, Madame de Stael coald not habi* 
lAte herself to live in a country which is not her native 
nc^ and where sciences are much more cultivated than 
termture. Her father perceived her struggles between 
Dr predilection for the brilliant societies at Paris and 
le sorrow she felt at the idea of leaving him. Though, 
1 his character of a wise parent, he ought to have 
ondernned, in a widow, the mother o( three children, 
318 fatal propensity for seeking happiness only in the 
rowded aasemblies of the great world, whose voiafies 
lake extol the sallies of false wit and the effusions of 
^nius, to be applauded in their turn, Mr Necker, who 
limsclf was not yet cured of the same disease, en* 
touraged her partiality for France. Fond of the re- 
nembrance which he had left behind in that country, 
ic endeavored with all his might to preserve its affec- 
ion for hi» family. Aa Madame de Stael was perhaps 
kctuatcd by the secret desire of shining at the court of 
iie First ConsuU or at least of collecting in the me* 
;xopolis of the French republic the flattering meed of 
3Taise duo to hor last literary successes, she easily 
fielded to the persuasions of her father, and he appeared 
&t Paris in 1803. But her residence in that city was 
not of long duration. Whether the watchful activity 
of her superior genius, was still feared, or that she 
bad ventured too sarcastic observations upon the events 
of the day, or whether the First Consul had so little 
grenerosity as to be revenged on the daughter for a 
work published against the consular government by the 
father, Buonaparte soon pronouuced against her a sen- 
tence of banishment to the distance of forty leagues 
from Paris ; and it has been reported that Madame de 
Stael had the noble firmne&s to say to him : * You are 
giving me a cruel celebrity ; I shall occupy a line in 
your history.* 

Madame de Stael at first retired to Auzerre ; bul 
not meeting with suitable society, she thought she 
might settle at Rouen ; and as this city is only thirtv- 
two leaguea from Paris, she evL'n fancied she might 
draw a little nearer to the metropolis, and took a house 
in the valley of Montmorency. But the French gov- 
ernment ordered her to withdraw within the limits as- 
aigned in the sentence of her exile ; she then set out 
for Frankfort, attended by her eldest daughter, and ac- 
companied by the ex-tribune Benjamin Constant, her 
fiuthful protector. From Frankfort Madame de Stael 
tepaired, in the midst of a severe winter, to the do- 
mmions of the king -of Prussia, where she formed 
plans destined to make the French acquainted with 
German literature. In the spring of the year 1804 she 
felt herself happy at Berlin, the society of which city 
pleased her much ; when, or. the rooming of the 18th 
of April, a friend biought her letters which informed 
her of her father's illness. She immediately set off, 
and until she reached Wefmar, the idea that she might 
be deceived, that her father might be no more, had 
never entereid her mind. Mr Necker had however died 
aft Geneva on the 9th of April, 1804, after a short but 
painful illness. During his fever he expressed frequent 
apprehensions that his last work might prove fatal to 
his daughter, and in his delirium he often blessed her 
and her three children. 

This unexpected blow changed the destiny of Ma- 
dame de Suel. Afier her tears had flown in abund- 
ance upon the grave of a father whom ahe had affec* 
Ctonatoly lovod, ahe sought for some alleviation to her 

S'ef in selecting the most interesting fragments among 
'Nockar*! papers ; and published them at Geneva in 



1804, together with a short account of the cht.racter 
and private life of her father, under the title of ATantt- 
ecripU of Mr Necker ^ jmblished by hie daughter. She 
took care to msert in them a compliment paid to the 
character of Buonaparte in these words : *The first 
consul is eminently distinguished by his* firm and de- 
ciaive character ; it is a splendid will which seizea 
every thing, regulates every thing, fixes every thing, 
and which alwaya movea and stops at the proper time. 
This faculty, which I describe after a great model, is 
the first quality for the chief ruler of a great empire. In 
the end, it is considered as a law of nature, ana all op- 
position vanishes/ This mean flattery on the part of 
a nan «vbo bad n^ned France, to introduce republican 
forms, produced no alteration in the disposition of the 
First Consul towards Madame de Stael. The sen- 
tence of hor banishment waa not revoked, and the no7- 
el of Corinrutt which ap{)oared soon after Buonaparte 
had been raised to the imperial throne, haa probably 
rendered it irrevocable. 

To dispel her sadness and gloom, Madame de Stael 
determined to travel over the fine countries of Italy. 
The constant serenity of the sky, tlie variety of land- 
scapes, a delightful music, and the contemplation ot 
the ruins *of ^at superb Kome, formerly ntistress of 
the world, insensibly revived her talents and her en- 
thusiasm, and even gave renewed elasticity to her 
geniua. It is to this journey that learned Europe is 
indebted for Corinna or Italy y that splendid monument 
of the fine taste, the profound erudition, the lively sen- 
sibility and the ardent imagination of its author. The 
mind finds some difficulty in conceiving the combina 
tion of talents which that work possesses. It is writ- 
ten with an eloquence bordering on the aubliroe ; it 
breathes throughout the purest attachment to the true- 
principles of civil liberty ; and England and Italy are 
contrasted in a manner little calculated to please those 
who would wish to destroy every free country. The 
exclamation of Corinna at the sight of the Roman fe- 
* Honour then, everlasting honour to all cour- 
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ageous and free nations, since they thus captivate the 
attention of posterity !* resounds disagrenably in the 
ears of despots. 

After this effort of genras, Madame de Stael, byway 
of relaxation, amused herself first with performing in 
tragedy at Geneva, and afterwards assuming the mod- 
est oflSce of an editor. Some time after 3ie appear* 
ance of Corinna, she published two volumes of LeUeri 
onA ReflectionM of Prince de Ligne^ and enriched them 
wiUi a short preface worthy of her talents. I have 
given an English tranalation of this work, to which I 
attach some little value, because it has sfibrded me so 
opportunity of associating my name with that of soch 
an editor ; it is only in this character that I may be 
allowed to aspire to thst honour. The literary world 
is anxiously expecting the work which Madame de 
Stael had commenced in 1804 upon Germany. 

Far be it from me to imitate the numerous slsndei^ 
ers who hsve taken psrticulsr delight in publishing tba 
enors of Af sdame de Stael, and falsely adding to their 
number. It belongs only to the pen of history which 
will immortalize her merit, to reveal the weaknesses 
by which thst merit may be obscured. It is possible 
that Madame de Stael, as has been observed by her 
father, may be * very ausceptible of being misled :| she 
may sometimes have been guilty of ' an amiable 
thoughtlessness,* as Msrmontel cslls it : hot she never 
can bo dispossessd of the first rank among female sn- 
thors who, in our times, have shed s lustre on French 
literature. 

D. BoitBAV. 

Bronplon Road, Kov. laC. ini. 
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Tlie object of the present woA u to eixiinine wliat 
inflaence Keligion, Manner a,and Lews, have upon Lit^ 
erature; and reciprocally, how far Literature may 
effect Laws, Manners, and Reliffion. On the art of 
composition and the principles of taste there ere ex- 
tant, in the French ton^e, treatises* the most accu- 
rate and complete : but it appears to me, that sufficient 
paina have not been taken to analyze the moral and 
political causes which modify and mark the character of 
literature. Neither do I think that any attempt has 
hitherto been made to consider philosophicallj the 
gradual development of the human faculties, aa it dis- 
plays itself in the distinguished works that have afford- 
ed delight or instruction to mankind, from the age of 
Homer down to the present time. 

The works of celebrity which have appeared in every 
Ige, afford unequivocal proofs of the successive pro- 
gress and improvement of the human understanding. I 
have endeavored to explain the slow but unceasing 
advance of the mental powers, in the field of Philoso- 
phy, and their rapid but desultory strides in the career 
of the Arts. From a curious observation of the char- 
acteristic traits which distinguish the contemporary 
writings of the lulians and me English, of the Ger- 
mans and the French, I hold it to be demonstrable, that 
political and religious institutions had a principal share 
m the production of these continual diversities. Final- 
Ir, from contemplating the gloom of despair and the 
dawn of hope which the French Revolution has, if I 
may be allowed the expression, confounded together ; 
I deemed it of some importance to ascertain what de- 
gree of inftuence that revolution has exerted upon the 
state of knowledge, and what are the probable conse- 
quences that may hereafter result from it, should liber- 
ty and order, republican, morality and independence, be 
wisely and poliucally combined. 

But before I proceed farther to unfold the plan of the 
present wurk, it may be proper to touch a little upon 
the importance and advantages of literature, considered 
in its widest acceptation ; tliat ia, as it embraces tho 
dogmas of philojMphy and the effusions of imagina- 
tion ; — every thing, in fine, connected with the opera- 
tions of thought, with the exclusion only of physical 
and experimental science. 

My first object, then, will be to Uke a general sur- 
vey of literature as it is connected with virtue, with 
glory, with liberty, and with happiness : and if it be 
•^Irnowledged without the possibility of contradiction, 
has a powerful influence upon these sublime 
nts, those master-springs of the human soul ; 
works of Voiuiit, Marmontel, and I«aharps. 



how much more lively moat be the intemt with «ki^ 
I flatter myself, the reader will accoaif^i-y ne iz 9^ 
tracing the progress and obaenring the predoaa^ 
character of the writers who have hoLoiufd eveij coo 
try and graced every age ! Oh ! that I could m2 9».i 
every enlightened mind to the pursuit aod csjojaKi . 
philosophical meditations ! But it frequently h^ppc" 
that the contemporaries and eye-witneeaes of trr!i^ 
tion cease to tsJie any interest in the xnvestigi\<c ?' 
truth. The issue of so many events decided bj fc:.« 
the atrocity of so many crimes wiped off l^ success . -J 
lostre of so many virtues tarnished by calumnj ; '-^ 
sacredness of so many misfortunes iirofaoed by ae i> 
solcnce of power ; the dignity of so many ffeoema «:> 
timents sunk into objects of ridicule and scon ; 6t 
meanness of low calculations raised into subjecis :' 
philosophical discussion : — all these things tend t£ i> 
courage and deaden hope, even in the teeasu of d^ 
the most zealously devoted to tho homage of rex^o'^ 
It ahould. however, re-animate their desponding si'i'^ 
to observe, thai there is not to be found in tb£ b^ n 
of the human mind an useful discovery or a pioibi::: 
truth that does not csrry the msrh of its own a^< i^ 
claim its peculiar admirera. Yet, doubtless, it i' ^ 
melancholy reflection, that we must have to ^* 
through futurity, to transfer our interest, and np^^ 
our hopes on posterity, on foreigners, or strangers, «*-£ 
can come in no^ point of contact with ns ; in a v<xn. 
on the whole mass of msnkind, the recoUectioo wm;t 
of whom can never come home to our hearts or osdc* 
standings. But, alas ! with the exception of » ^^ 
select unalterable friends, the majority of those w^ 
we recall to mind, afler ten years of a RevoIatineT v-j 
sadden the soul, stifle its emotions, and 0Ter-««« - 
talents one may possess, not by sny superiority oc ^- 
part, but by the influence of that maJeroIeoce v'&£i 
gives pain only to delicate minds, and grievea t!^ 
only wno deserve to be strangers to sorrow. 

Let us, then, raise ourselves above the prpsscm '^ 
life : let us .not furnish our unmerited enem^ ofi^ <^^. 
ungrateful friends, with any opportunity to wut a 
having dejected our intellectual powers. Thtniiu.- 
cious attempts will only compel toose who would b«f» 
remained satisfied with cultivating the milder s^ttf^ 
to aspire to the pursuit of glory. Since, then, ii a st 
be so ; let us grasp at the bright attainment. TV* 
efforts of ambition will, indeed, be of little arvl u t^ 
suage tho sorrows of the soul ; but thev will £&^ * 
gleam of honour on the career of life. To devou ^ 
days wholly to the ever-deceitful hopes of Li^ipio^ 
would only tend to make them more mieeraWs. B«- 
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' ia it to conceatmta the whole of our endesTon, that 
I may timfel with Bome dignitj, and with loiDe repu* 
ion, down that road which leada (com ibe monung 
youth to tho ni^^t of the giavo. 



THE IMPOBTAIICB OF UrBBATUBB, A8 rr OOROSBRt 
ABD It CONNBOTBD WITH TIBTUB. 

Perfect Tirtue ia the ideal beauHfid of the moial 
>rld : and there ia some aimilitode and affinity between 
B iraprea^ion which viitue makea upon ua, and that 
utiment which is inspired by whatever ia aublinie, 
Lher amidst the ppoductiona of the finer aita or in the 

rM:t of the phyaical world. Hm regulsr and ffrace* 
proportiona of anti<|ae atatnea, the calm and pore 
[pression of certain paintinga, the harmony of maaic, 
e amenity of a beautiful prospect over a fruitful coon- 
y, transport ua with an enthuaiasm by no meant un- 
ragenial to that admiration to which we are raiaed by 
to contemplation of genennia and heroic actiona. Fan* 
Stic appearancea, whether the result of nature or of 
rt, may strike the imagination with a momentary aur- 
rise ; but the operationa of thought can dwell only 
pon Older and regularity. 

In endeaTorins to convey aome idea of a future life, 
; has been said toat the aoul of man returned into the 
OAom of hia creator. Thia wat describing in tome 
leature the emotion we feel, when, after beinff long 
ewildered in the labyrinth of the paaaiont, we tudidenly 
ear the august and awful voice of virtue, of pride, or 
if pity, and when our whole soul becomes alive to the 
all. 

Literature can only derive ita permanent beautiet 
rom the most delicate and refined morality. Men may 
tevote their actiona to vice ; but vice can never con- 
7ol their judgment. Never waa it in the power of 
Lfiy poet, however ardent his fancy or vivid his ima^na- 
ion, to draw forth a traffic effect from an incident 
which admitted the smslTest tendency to an immoral 
principle. Opinion, which fluctuatea so much respecting 
the events of real Ufa, aaaumea a character of conatancy 
ind decision, when it has to pronounce on the produc- 
tions of the imagination. Literary criticism is not un* 
Frequently, indeed, a sort of treatise on morality. By 
yielding merely to the impulre and guidance of their 
talents, eminent writers might discover every thing that 
is heroic in self-devotion, and all that ia affecting m the 
sacrifices we make of our interests or paasiooa. By 
atudying the art of movinff the sffections, we explore 
the recesses snd discover tbe secrets of virtue. 

The master-piecea of literature, independent of the 
fine models which they furnish, produce a kind of morsl 
and physical emotion, an agitating transport of admira- 
tion, which excitea ua to the performance of generooa 
deeds. The legislators of Greece attached no mean 
importance to ttie effect that might be produced by 
music of a martial or a voluptuous stram. Our organa 
are also acted upon by eloquence, poetry, the incidents 
of the dramatic scene, and the gloom of melancholy 
thoughts, though these are properly the objecta of rea- 
son and reflection : it ia then that virtue becomea a vol- 
untary impulse, a movement that communicates itself 
to the blood, and hurries ot irresittibly along like the 
most violent and imperioua paaaiona It ia much to be 
regretted, that the works which appear in our daya, do 
not more frequently kindle that noble enthuaiaam : our 
taste is, doubtless, formed by the study of the already 
received and acknowledged master-piecea of literature : 
but we become accustomed to them from our infancy : 
each of us is struck with their beautiea at different pe- 
riods of life, and aeparately receivea the impreasiona 
they shook! produce. Were we to assist tOffether in 
crowds at the first represent ation of a tragetfy worthy 
•f Racine,— were we lo read together the enchantiog 



pagea of Rouasesu, or have oar ears saluted, for tlw 
tirat time, with the modulated perioda of Cicero, — the 
tnlereat excited by aurprise and curiosity vroold rivet 
oor attention upon trutha that are now unheeded ; and 
genius, aaauming ita empire over every mind, would 
repay to morality something of what it haa received 
from morality: it would re-eetabliah that homage to 
which it owea ita inapiration. 

The connexion that exiata between all tbe faculties 
of man ia aoch, that, even by improving hia literary 
taate, yon contribute to raise and oignify his character. 
We exnerienoe, within ourselves, a certain impreaaion 
from the language which we use : the imagea it calls 
up in our minds, contribute to the better momfication of 
our dispositions. Thus, when hesitating between di^ 
ferent ezpreeaiona, the writer or the orator givea a de- 
cided preference to that which suggests the meet purs 
and delicate idea ; hia taste chooses between theee ex- 
pressiona> in the aame manner aa hia mind ought to 
determine respectug the actions of life ; and the for* 
mer hahit often may conduce to the latter. 

The sentiment of the intellectual beautiful, while it 
ia employed upon literary objecta, moat mapire a vo- 
pugnance for every thing mean or ferocioua : and thia 
involuntary aversion is aa sure a guide aa the moat fixed 
and deeply meditated principlea. 

It would be humiliatmg to attempt the juatifieation 
of wit ; ita advantagea are so evident at the very firat 
glance. Though aome persons, by a sort of abuae pf 
wit, have amuaed themaelvea by attempting to discover 
its disadvantagea : but thia ia a puadox to which 
nothing but puna or equivoi^al expreasions could havo 
lent Uie appearance of reason. True genuine wit is 
no other liian the faculty of aeeing rightly : oommoa 
soDse approachea much nearer to it than fslse ideaa. 
The more a man is endued with common sense, the 
more wit he possesses. And genius, what is it, but 
good tense intent upon new ideas 1 Geniua augmenta 
the treaaure of good sense ; it adda ita conquestt to the 
dominiont of reason. What it explores and discovers 
to-day, will soon be genenlly known : because impor- 
tant troths, when once discovered, strike every mind 
with equal force. Sophisms, conceits that are called 
tn^emous, though they be devoid of justness, in a word, 
every thing that diverges from the proper point, should 
invariably be regarded as a defect. But when wit and 
genius concur, in all their relatione, with the dictates of 
reason, they are equally incwabic of producing any 
evil. When wit and genius, therefore, are encouraged 
by a nation ; when those only who are ^fted withtheta 
facultiea are promoted to public atatiOnt, the turett 
meana are employed to make the caoae of morality 
prosper. 

Not unfrequently do we hear imputed to wit th* 
very faulta tlttt proceed from the absence of it. Your 
half-hinta, the mere ahadows of ideas, darken the mind 
instead of enlightening it. Virtue is both an affection 
of the soul, and a demonatrable truth : it must be either 
felt or understood. If you derive from reasoning onlr 
what misleads instinct, without attaining to that which 
can supply^its place ; then it ia not the qualities yoa 
possess that become destructive, but rather thoae in 
which you are deficient. Of all human calamities the 
remedy should be looked for from above. If we raiao 
our eyea towarda heaven, our thoughta awell into a 
nobler nature : it ia by soaring aloft that we breathe a 
purer air, and are cheered by a brighter light. Man 
should, in fine, be prompted to sspire to every kind of 
perfection and auperiority : nothing can more contribute 
to improve and refine his morals. Superior talenta ex- 
cite an sdmiration, and win an affection, which disposea 
the mind of those who possess them to gentleness and 
lenity. Observe men of croel dispositions ; you wiU 
generally find they are deficient in intellectual endow- 
ments of the higher order : nature ev^n socms to have 
given them a caat of couotenance that ditguatt and »• 
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kM file fttf^*^ 4if enqw f •^ *v» r»-,i«s «f 

fi0thtnf can tnn^X tf^i tft.vr ^ jm»n tavt n 

•eUr iMM'f 4rs«rfi, FvrtimM of irice W«ine •■ inM*- 
Mi m»pr»PM Of», wlvni fh«y are tb« pmdo<t of a 
•f flrac«r»tfon - Wn mmwUv^ Che moac aerfrc acntvnau 
•M Mi«a lite almoai iniperc^s»jl« «ted«a att4 4cuib 
of diararVr j and frwj'j^rj'W to-r^ eiv.rjf.f^ eipreanon 
Uliriwa to a iMd mafi diriMffli life, and tae man and 
dM oy pra aaion anf but one and tiie aame m the jodf- 
■Mm of tile ptjhlie Here, tbcn, ta aaodier nonl 
■tility reaoltinif from Vrtenry talciit. wlucli, bf the werj 
trt of depicting bod aetaone , brand* tboo with aa m- 
deilMo augma, 

I hove now to tooeh opon the ohjeetione thai hew 
hioo oi|^ agaiMt thoee woHka, in wtneh ffMnas iaom- 
•knrod Ml portfafiiiff r » prehe »a i b le morata. ft meet 
wiMid be eonfe^Mo, that eoch writinga atv of a ten- 
dofiqr to mjore nutnlitj, tf the^ eoold leave anj deep 
InprMaiofi: bat the morely aoperficial raaffca thejr 
mwo are eaaily eflaeed by the miloenco of g o nui n e 
iod fonerooa aentimenta. Saaeeptibility te, with re- 
|Md to iovr, what eateeni ta witn teapoet to virtiie : 
•od ae immoralitir ean never gfatn eateeni, ao the tear 
«f tondemeta will never be ahad but at the call of deli* 
etejr. Sprightly and amorona writmsa, in ceneral, 
MTve onlj aa a trtnaient reiaiation of the minoT which 
fftrely retaina any recollection of them. Haman na» 
tore if of a aertona caat ; and, in the ailence of modi- 
tttien, we attach onraelvea aolely to thoee worka which 
an ealenlated to exereiae our reaaon or our own oenai- 
Mlity. It ii in in thia kind of writing only that litetaiy 
gtoiy hM been acquired, and in it alone can the real 
maenee of literature be diaplayed. 

Will it be aeid, that the purauit of literary fame may 
divert a man from the performance of domeatic dutiee, 

V Mom unrfntiNoritr, fbo idranufet thac mif ht bo hoped for 



tho pobhciiy of truth, mny b« counlarbalancad by the ro« 

Bllalve llbela with which Franco haa bean dlabonoreo. Bull 
trtlx intended aneakinf of the aervicee that might be ezpea* 
ed rrom ffonltia ; lor f enlua dreada to dtai^raee iiaelf by fiila«> 
bead I K equally dreada confoundine charartera, aa h would 
d{ae Airlkk the rank which It hoTda among mankind. In 
•II ik« -ffnif, or men I anporloriiy alone encouracRa and aecurra ; 
ta moat to be appreliended ere the virea and defaria 
iparable froai luUeneea of niod and porerty ofaplrk. 



If kbe 
to the 




NF then can tie no 
IB which doe regard 
If a natioB did 
aa the been of ita 
not alieugneoed aid 
conviction thai that jodgBKot 
the ooiveiaal a 

he nothing more than ao many i iiKnigiiMM i thi: t^ 
eeedod each other by chance. The apfeodor tictfV. 
aetiona might daazle and atitke ; bat there nras »« 
p roere aai on in the eentimenta we feel, befow wr srtf 
at tbe aablimeat ei all, — adinintxn. All oar j«i£it>« 
are iormed upon compaiiaon. Ksicx^a, a^vfdw.m 
and reepect, are ao many ingredieota that are i;i> c3> ' 
to the compoeition of eothoaiaam. Monhty ian * 
fonndationa upon which gloiy may raiae ita iopena^- 
tore ; and Uteratore, iodependentiy of ita allianc« oi 
connesion with morala, contribatea mareover, aW :> 
manner atill more direct, to the prodactioo aad a*- 
ence of that glory which ia the nobleat niotin ui 
hiffbeat incentive to all public virtueow 

The love of oiie*a country ia an affection poreir*- 
cial. Man, whom nature haa adapted for dooe«t 
intereourae, would not carry hia ambition iarther. if a* 
urged by the irreaiatihle attraction of generai eaucs 
ana upon that eateem, which grewa out of the p^ 
opinion, literary talenta exert the moat powetful * 
fluence. At Athena, at Rome, in all tb« BtfR" 
citiea of the civilised world, the powen of tlo)e>B« 
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ftyed in public hAianffaes turned at will the iocli- 
ns of tb« people, and decided the general lot. In 
irn d«ys, reading pavea the v^ay lor great events, 
by this men's minds are enli^tened. What 
d become of populous nations, if the individuals 
compoae them did not communicate with each 
: by means of the press ! Wen» silence to pre- 
II larj^ assemblies of men, there never coulo be 
>lished any po*nt of contact from which to elicit 
, and the multitude could never enrich ther minds 
the thoughts of superior intellects. 
• the hum An species is constantly recruiting itself, 
idi vidua! can create a void only in opinion ; and in 
r to givB existence to that opmion, there must be 
e means of understanding each other at a distance, 
of uniting themselves in one universal sentiment, 
I a knowledge of the ideas and sentiments that are 
intWy approved Poets and moralists pruviously 
acterize the nature of glorions deeds. The study 
terature enables a nation to reward its great men, 
eaching it to appreciate their respective deserts, 
tary glory has existed among the most barbsrous 
38 ; but no comparison should ever be instituted 
veen ignorance and degradation. Should a people 
have once been civiliud by the love of letters, re- 
e into a state of indifference to genius and philoso- 
, and become dull and cold to every lively and gen- 
18 sentiment ; they then can only be distinguiRhed 
1 spirit that endeavors to debase snd vilify, and 
icb prompts them under every circumstance to shut 
ir minds against admiration. They are afraid of 
ig deceived, should they attempt to bestow praise, 
I, like young fops who assume the air and tone of 
lion, they imagine they distinguish themselves more 
an unjust censure,- than by too great a facility, to 
nmcnd. Such a people, under such circumstances, 
icrally sink into apatny and indifference ; the frost 
ige seems to have benumbed their rational faculties : 
ly have a su/Iicient knowledge of things to guard 
m against surprise, but not enough to quslify them 
discriminating what deserves esteem. They may 
re destroyed a number of illusions, but have not es- 
•lished s single truth; through old age, they have 
apsed into infancy : and through reasoning, into un- 
rtainty : they have become strangers to the glow of 
itual interest, and have sunk into that state which 
kNTK calls the htU of the Uike'warm. 'Whoever aims 
distinction, is sure immediately to raise aaunfavor* 
te prejudice against himself; the public is wearied, 
d sickens at the firat appearance of a man who at- 
tnpts to win any mark of its favor. 
When a nation is daily acquiring new lights, it looks 
th fondness on great men as its precursora in the 
reer which it has to run ; but when a nation is consci- 
is that it retrogades, the small number of superior 
inds that escape from the general degeneracy, appear, 
I it were, enriched with its spoils. It no longer takes 
conamon interest in their successes ; and the only 
notions it feels are those that are prompted by envy. 
The dissemination of knowledge, and the illumina- 
on that has been produced in Europe by the destruc- 
on of slavery and the discovery of printing, must lead 
} an unlimited melioration of Uiings, or to a complete 
e^nradation of society. If the anawzing search of the 
tuloAopher ascended to the true pnnciple of social in- 
tilutions, it would add a new degree or strength to the 
ruths it may have preserved ; but that supeincial ana- 
fsis which decomposes only the first obvious ideas, 
rithout penetrating into the examination of the whole 
»bject, must infallibly tend to weaken and relax tho 
iprin^ of all bold opmions. Amidst a nation whose 
ippetttes are palled, whose energies are unstrung, the 
lentimtent of an high admiration cannot possibly be 
ioond : even the eclat of militaiy triumphs must fail 
to acquire an immortal reputation, if the culture of lite- I 
ttiy aodphiknophical ideas does not befit ths mind for I 



focling, and for justly appreciating the glory of 
ism. 

It is by no meanr true that a great man rises lo 
greater eminence by being the only celebrated person. 
Sum when he is surrounded bv a number of distinguish- 
ed nsmes that yield to the nrst of all, — ^his own. It 
has been a maxim in politics, that the kingly power 
cannot support itself without a peerage and a nobility. 
Opinion, indeed, will not suffice : there must be added 
certain gradations of rank in order to secure supremacy. 
But what was a conqueror, who during the night of 
ignorance, led barbarians against barbanans 1 Is uesar 
so celebrated in history for no other reason than that he 
decided the fate of Rome, while Rome had her Cice- 
ros, her Sallusls, her Catos, and because that. bright 
host of talents and of virtues bent beneath the sword 
of a single mani Behind Alexander you still dis- 
cover the shade of Greece. It is necessary, then, for 
the glory of illustrious warriors, that they subjugate 
countries that are enriched with all the endowments 
of the human mind. I do not pretend to sav, that tlie 
mental powers may one day free thd world from the 
scourge of war ; but till then, it is mind, it is eloquence, 
imsgination, and even philosophy, which alone can give 
grace and relief to the achievement of martial exploita. 
After evciy thing else has faded away, and sunk into 
degradation, force may still bear sway over tho world ; 
but it will be surrounded by no real or genuine splen- 
dor: mankind would bo a thousand times more de- 
graded by the extinction of all emulation, than by all 
tha lagefol jealousies of which glory was still the ob> 
ject 



or LmmATgiB as it bblatbs to ubertt. 

Libertv, virtue, glory, knowledge, those kindred and 
closelv allied ideas which fonn the proud retinue that 
sttends on the natural dignity of man, cannot possibly 
be insulated in a separate state of existence ; .the peN 
fection of each of them results from the union of them 
all. 

Those minds which indul^ in the idea, that the des- 
tiny of man is connected with the divine intelligence, 
behold in this comprehension of beings, in this inti- 
mate relation between every thing that is good, a strong 
additional proof of that moral unity, of that urn- 
ty of conception which informs and directa the uni- 
verse. 

The advancement of literature, that is to say, tho 
ulterior perfection of the art of thinking and of expres- 
sing one's thoughts, is necessary to the establishment 
and to the conservation of liberty. It is msnifest, that 
the light of knowledge is the 'more indispensably ne- 
cessary in a countrv, as all the citizens wno in£abit it 
have a more immediate influence on the character and 
conduct of the government : and equally true is it, 
thst political equality, a principle essentially inherent 
in every philosophical institution, cannot pqssibly 
exist, unless you class the difTerences of eaucation 
with as minute an attention as was exeited, in feu- 
dal times, to maintain arbitrary distinctions. Purity of 
language, dignity of expression, that bespeak and pic- 
ture out the nobleness of the soul, sre more eminently 
necessarr in a state that is bottomed on a democraticu 
basis. IHsewhere, certain factitious barriers prevent 
the total confusion of different educations : but when 
power is only to be supported and upheld by the sup- 
position of personal merit, what care should be taken 
to surround that merit with sll the splendor of its ez- 
teraal characteristics ! 

In a democratic state, it is coiitinnslly to be feared 
thft the love of popularity may beget an imitation of 
vulgar mannera : soon then would a perauasion be 
entertained that it was useless, nay, perhaps nMiudtftial. 
to hold out a too strongly marked superi'' 
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multitude, whose fiTor i idad may be prompted to 
wish to conciliate for the purpose of gratifying hie 
•mbition. The people would thence become accus- 
tomed to make choice of ignorant and illiberal mag- 
iatratea : such magistrates would soon pot out every 
light of knowledge ; and, by an inevitable eon- 
•equence, the extinction of knowledge would bring 
back the degradation and slaTeiy of the people. 

It is impossible that, in a free state, the public an- 
tbority can stand without the genuine, unbiassed assent 
of the citizens whom it governs. Reasoning and elo- 
quence are the natural bonds that hold togeuier a re- 
publican association. What power can you wield over 
the free will of men, if you be destitute of that vigour, 
that truth of expression, which penetrates into every 
■oul, and inspires the very sentiments it expr o es e s 1 
If persons who are called to the helm of the common- 
wealth, do not possess the secret of persuading men's 
minds, the nation cesses to acquire lights, and individu- 
als sdhere to the opinion upDn public affairs which 
cbsnce has implanted in their understanding. Were 
eloquence to die away, one of the principal motives for 
TBgmtting its extinction would be, that its loss would 
tend to insulate mankind from each other, by resigning 
them wholly and solely to their individual impressions. 
Those who cannot convince, must oppress ; and in all 
the different relations between the governing and 
the governed, the fewer qualities the former pos- 
the more will be their encroachments on the lat- 



ter. 

The esUblishment of new institutions muat create 
a new spirit in countries that aspire to be free. But 
what hold can be laid upon opinion without the aid- 
and concurrence of able writers 1 In order to call 
forth such a spirit, it is not obedience that you are to 
enforce, but the desire of new institutions that you 
must suggest : and when a government is wisely in- 
clined to promote the establidhment of these institu- 
tions ; so tender should be the regard shown to public 
opinion, that government should only seem to antici- 
pate the public wish. There is nothing but the sound 
writings of accomplished wits that, for any length of 
time, can direct and modify the* bent of certain national 
hi^itudes. Man, in the secret recesses of his soul, se- 
cures an asylum for liberty, inacceasible to the attacks 
of force ; conquerors have often adopted the manners 
of the conquered ; but conviction alone has been sble 
to change ancient customs. The cultivation and im- 
provement of literature are the best means by which 
you can effectually combat the obstinacy of inveterate 
prejudices. In countries newly become free, in order 
to extirpate old deep-rooted errors, governments must 
employ ridicule, to give youth a disrelish to them ; 
ana conviction, to obliterate them from maturer miiids. 
In order to favor the foundation of new establish- 
ments, governments must stimulate hope, excite curio- 
■ity, kindle enthusiasm ; call forth, in a word, those 
sentiments of creative energy that have given birth 
to every thing that exists and stability to every, thing 
that endures ; and by whst powers can these sen- 
timents be inspired, but by the art of eloquence and 
of fine composition 1 The love of activity so ne- 
cessary in all free states, breaks out in a spirit of 
faction, unless the acquirement and diflusion of^ know- 
ledge be an object of universal interest, snd be formed 
into an occupation that opens impartially to every tal- 
/ ent a field in which the general ambition msy be exer- 
cised and displayed. It will also be necessary to en- 
courage a close and constant! study of history and phi- 
losophy, which alone can qualify the miud to penetrate 
into and disseminate the knowledge of the respec- 
tive rights and duties of nations, and of the mag- 
iatrates who rule them. In despotic empires, reason 
can only be of avail to induce the resignation of in- 
dividuals ; but in free countries, it must watch over 
^ral tranquillity and protect the general freedom 



Amottg the various studies which tend to den^ a 
human mind, it is philoeophiea] Utoratnre, t u-^ 
quence and reasoning, which I look opoo u tbe ai 
stay and most permanent pledge ot libetti Tj 
sciences and the arts constitute a very imponc: po- 
tion of our intellectual labours ; but the diicoiefE> 3 
which they lead, and the succesa with vfaicl uh i* 
crowned, exert no immediate influence iqMia:ht;i» 
lie opinion on which hangs the destiov of bk^ 
Geometricians, natural philosopben, painten, nd yaa> 
may meet with protection and encoan^«a^ ^ 
der the reign of the moat potent monarcfas : b;: vth: 
the eyes of such maatcra, political and ithf^rs ;. 
losophy would rise up in the afaape of the man L-zl 
able insurrection. 

Those who devote themselves to (bs ita^ «; j 
abstract sciences ; as they have not to tacmtt: j 
their progress, the passions of mankind : 10 tria ^ 
ually get accustomed to take that only mto tcrci: 
which i^ susceptible of mathematical demoostrtr: 
they almost invariably arrange in the clast o(dti.<-.i 
whatever they are unable to submit to tb« lope v' v 
culation. The strength of government, no Dii::r • 1 
its form may be, ia the first thing they attead :' J 
appreciate : and as they have scarcely any otbr: 'r^ ^ 
than that of prosecuting unmolested the pUs »' t 
learned labours, they easily yield obedience to tiy - 1 
authority. The wofound meditation so reqmfj - i 
combinations of tne abstract sciences, weao$ iv . 1 
tion of the learned from the ordinary evoiu * 
and nothing so wonderfully suits the views wi r.- 1 
of absolute monarchs, as a description of inen « r t 
so wholly engrossed with contemplstim; the ;•: ^ 
lawa of the world, that they readily abaodoo tbr . 1 
its moral order to any one xbo will take tbe '*o 1 
directing it. It may indeed be true, that <i:«r I'l 
made in sciences will, in process of time, j^^t t ' 
spring and energy to that hijzher ap«*cies of pHi -«. 
that sits in judgment on nations and on k.n£$ 
futurity so remote can have nothii^ in it to n*-' 
and intimidate the audacity of tyrants. We bi~ *' 
many tyrants who were ostentatious in then ki^'' > 
of the sciences and the arts : bat all of Vf'3 1 
dreaded the natural enemiea of protection Jitui-n 
who think and philosophize. 

Poetry, of all the aru, is that which hon^'^ '« 
closely on the province of rcaaoning. Poi*" '^ 
ever, admits neither analysis nor discu!»ion ; «: - 1 
both so conducive to the discovery and disarri. * I 
of philoaophical ideas. The mind that is vu.» «i 
utter any bold and novel truth, would pFeferiblcr^i 
itself in a style of language that convevt its C. •:\ 
with exactness and preciaion : it would libo' ' 
after the ascendency of conviction than tb^^^" 
of the imagination. Poetry has more freqiirs. ' 
employed in flattering, than in censurin(rpo.\rr. 
general, the fine arts may some^mescontnb ur. * * 
the very enjoyments they procure, to fsshion mer. 1 
mould in which tyrants would wish then to > "^ 
By the endless variety of pleasures which <> < 
hold out to enjoyment, the arta have a power :>* ' 
the mind from cheriahing any predomioaot «!(> ' 
enliat men on the aide of their sensations . tiv^ ' 
into the soul a kind of voluptuous philoMphi. > > 
erate unconceraedness, a passion for tbe pre^c < 
difference for the future ; than which noihm; ■- 
more favorable to tyranny. By a sin^ijr > ^ 
the arts, while they give a taste and rebsli i« • ^ 
der us rather dull and indifferent to dest ) T> ^ 
sions alone make us cling forcibly to exist«flc« 
ardent wish they inspire for the accompltshneo: > 
object : but a hfe devoted to mere Mmottfrneo'^ - ' 
without captivating; and disposes to iatoKM^j'' 
sleep, and to death During those periMJi • ' 
sanguinary proscriptions have consigoed lo •- ^ 
tbe Romana and the French iadolgsd tbesi^ 
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extraoTdinary esgerness in all kinds of public 
lementA : but in well-coostituted republics, grave 
pationa, domestic affections, the love and pursuit 
oiy, not unfrcquentiy alienate the mind even from 
enjoyments furnished by the fine srts. Indeed, the 
literary engine that can be wielded with effect, so 
> make sU injurious powers tremble, even in the 
L elevated sphere, is manly eloquence, independent 
isophy ; which, and which alone, can arraign before 
ribunal of reason all the opinions and institutions 
ankind. 

rom an undue influence of a military spirit there 

resulta very imminent danger to free states : nor 

thia danger be averted, but by diffusing the lifht of 

w ledge and the spirit of philoaophy. If mSitary 

pretend to look down with disdain on men of let^ 

. It ia because the latter do not always unite with 

nta a aofficient decision and vigor of character. 

the art of composition mi^ht also become a weapon, 

eloquence might quicken into action, if it displayed 

living energies of the soul ; — if the sentiments of 

writer noared to the elevation of his thou^ts ; — 

if tyranny beheld itself exposed to the attacks of the 

It formidable of its foes, stem reason and generous 

ignation. Consideration would then no lonser be 

laaively attached to military talents, nor would libera 

'un the risk to which it must otherwise be neces- 

lly exposed. 

?Tom among the troops that compose sn army, 
sry thing like opinion is banished by the severity of 
discipline. So far this esprit de eorpt bears some 
emblance to that which prevails among the priest- 
>d : it in like manner excludes all reasoning and di»- 
usion, and admits no other guide or rule but the will 
superiors. The constant, uninterrupted exercise of 
! omnipotence of arms must, in the end, inspire 
rhingr but contempt for the slow and silent progress 
persuasion. 

The enthusiastic admiration which waits on the 
>Ty of triumphant generals, is wholly unconnected 
th the justice of the cause they espouse. The im- 
ination is struck only with the decision of fortune in 
m favor, and the splendor of success which crowns 
>ir intrepidity. The enemies of Hberty, it is true, 
ly be overpowered in battle : but, in order to make 
? principles of that liberty take root and flourish in a 
untry, the military spirit must be done away ; thought 
d reasoning must be called in, and these seconded 

the warrior^s qualities of courage, ardour, and deci- 
>n, in order to excite in the souls of its inhabitants 
mething spontaneous, something voluntary, which 
t>s awuy within themSvhen they have been long inured 

the triumphant prevalence of mere force. 

In all ages and in all countries, a military spirit pro- 
ices the same effects : it stamps no nation with any 
}culiar character ; it weds no people to any particular 
stiiution : it is, indeed, calculatea equally to defend 
id protnct them all. Eloquence ana philosophy can 
one give the charms and endearments of country to 
ly extent of territory, by framing the nation that in- 
ibits it to a similarity of propensities snd habits, of 
J stoma and sentimenti^. Force dispenses with the aid 
r time, and tramples down will; but by this very 
leans it is rendered unfit for giving permanency to 
ny thing among men. During the course of the 
Vench revolution, we have often heard it said, * that a 
ertain degree of despotism was necessary to the estab- 
ishment of liberty.* This incon^ous jumble of words 
AMsed into a kind of sentence : nut that sentence can 
nake no change in the real nature of things. Institu- 
ions established by force may, indeed, wear all the 
eaiurea and appearances of liberty, except its natural 
notion : they may exhibit all its forms, and shock you 
by the resemblance ; — ^like those models that retain 
erery thing that constitutes a likeness, but life. 



OF LmftATVIB, AS IT IS COffmOTIO WITH HAPPINIW. 

Everv idea of happiness has been almost lost sight 
of amidst the very efforts that seemed at first to have 
been made for its attainment ; and a sordid selfishness, 
by depriving each individual of the support and co- 
operation of others, has considerably diminished that 
portion of public happiness which t£e constitution of 
the social order had so fairly promised. In vain might 
hearts of sensibility endeavor to diffuse sround them 
their expansive benevolence ; insurmountable obstacles 
would obstruct and frustrste their generous intentions ; 
they would be censured even by public opinion, which 
is ready enough to condemn those who would fain devi- 
ate from that sphere of selMove, which every one seems 
anxious to secure as an inviolable asylum. A man 
must, therefore, exist for himself alone, since a recipro- 
city of affection is no where to be found, and since it m 
even forbidden to assuage sorrow or alleviate distress. 
He most exist for himself alone, in order to preserve 
in his imagination the model of every thing that is sub- 
lime or I^autiful ; or to keep alive the sacred fire ot 
genuine enthusissm, and retam the imase of virtue, 
such as in the freedom of meditation she always ap- 
pears, and such as she hss been portrayed by those 
exalted minds that have been the onuiments of eveiy 
age. 

What form of character would msnkind assume, if 
they were never to hear the language of honest and 
generous sentiments; — ^if hesrts of sensibility were 
condemned to live among frigid egotists ; — if unbiassed 
reason was to be waging an meffectual struggle asainst 
the sophistries of vice ; and if the tender solicitudes of 
pity were incessantly exposed to the scorns and mock- 
eries of unfeeling frivoUty 1 In the end, perhaps, we 
should arrive at the total extinction even of self-esteem. 
Man finds himself necessitated to rely on the opinion 
of his fellow-man : he dreads lest his self-love should 
be tsken for his conscience : he accuses himself of fol- 
ly, if he sees nothing around him that bears any resem- 
blsnce to himself: and such is the imbecility of human 
nature, such its dependence upon society, that man 
would, in some measure, repent of his good qualities, 
aa of involuntary defects, if general opinion concurred 
in censuring them : but, in these moments of disquiets 
ude, he has recourse to his books ; and they hold up 
to him the undisfigured monuments of those refined and 
noble sentiments that have exalted every age. If liber 
ty be dear to him ; if the name of republic, so powerfiil 
over the feelings of proud unbending minds, associates 
in his reflections with the image of all the virtues ; — 
some of Plutarch's Lives; a letter from Brutus to 
Cicero ; a few sentences of Cato, in the language of 
Addison ; some of those reflections with which the ha- 
tred of tyranny inspired Tacitus ; or, those sentiments, 
real or supposed, which historians and poets put into 
the mouths of their heroes ; are suflkient to raise snew 
the soul after it has shrunk and sickened at the aspect 
of contemporary events. An exalted character is re- 
stored to self-approbstion, if he finds his soul in union 
with these noble sentiments, and vrith those lofty vir- 
tues which imagination selects and embodies when she 
aspires to delineate a model for the imitation of every 
age. How abundant are the consolations which wo 
derive from writings of a certain cast ! If the great 
men of early antiquity were exposed, during their livos, 
to the shafts of calumny ; their only retreat and ssylum 
lay within their own breasts : but, in our days, we may 
have recourse to the Phasdon of Socrates, to the am- 
mating master-pieces of eloquence that support the 
mind under the pressure of sdversity. The philoso- 
phers of every country exhort and encourage us ; snd 
the persuasive language of morality drawn from an in- 
timate knowledge of the human heart, seems to be 
addressed individually to all those whom it consoles. 

How useful, how congenial is it to human nature, to 
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attach tQ high importanco to the influence of r««aoQ 
and of literature ! The type and form of what is vir- 
tuooa and juat, can no longer he destroyed. The man 
whom nature destines fox virtue, can no longer want a 
guide : and, finally, (what is of infinite consequence,) 
grief mav he sure always to meet a healing symnathy 
and conaolence. From that arid aadneas wnicn we 
feel when abandoned and forlorn, from that icy hand 
with which misfortunes presses on us when we imagine 
ourselves to be deserted by pity and compassion, we 
are rescued in some measure by Uiose writings that atill 
hear the breathing impression of noble thoughts and 
virtuous afifections. Such writinga draw forth tears in 
every situation of life : they raise the mind to general 
meditations, which divert our attention from personal 
sufiToringa : the^ create a aocicty for ua, and a com- 
munion ooth with dead and Uving authors, and with all 
those who concur in admiring the works which we a|> 

Srove. In the desolation of exile, amidst the gloom of 
unffeons, at the approach of danger and of death, a 
particular passage of an affecting author may have often 
re-aniroated a prostrate soul : even I, who read, who 
now touch that page, methinks I discover on it the 
track of tears'; and by indulging in similar emotions, I 
enter into a kind of intercourse and fellowship with 
those whose cruel destiny I so deeply deplore. Amidst 
the calm of ease, the sunshine of happmess, life ia an 
easy labour : but in the gloominess of misfortune, it is 
difficult to conceive how strongly certain reflections 
and sentiments, that have sunk deeply into the heart, 
mark their era in the history of our solitary impressions. 
Grief can onl^ be avsua^ed by the power of weeping 
over our destiny, and of taking that interest in what 
concerns ourselves, so as to divide us in some sort into 
two separate beings, the one of whom commisseratea 
the other. But this resource, in misfortune, can only 
be enjoyed by a virtuous man. When adversity as- 
sails the vicious and the profligate, they have no retreat 
left them in their own reflections: as long as their 
criminal habita consign their soul to ferociousness and 
aridity, and until a sincere repentance re-establishes 
them in a moral disposition, their sufferings must be 
poignant and excruciating : the dark receases of such 
minds can never admit even a gleam of consolation. 
The unfortunate man, who, by the malignant misrepre- 
sentations and aspersions of artful calumny, finds him- 
self suddenly robbed of his reputation, and exposed to 
general censure and contempt, would likewise sink into 
the situation of the really guilty, were he not able to 
derive some comfort and encouragement from those 
vmtings, which might enable him to behold himself in 
his true colours ; to confide in those who resemble 
him, and harbour the conviction, that in some comers 
of the world there exist persons who would sympathize 
with him in his downfal, and affectionately weep with 
him, could he but submit his case to their considera- 
tion and compassion. 

How precious, therefore, are these ever-living lines, 
which supply to us the place of friends, of public es- 
teem, of country ! In an age like the present, when 
such accumulated calamities have visited the human 
race, how desirable is it that there should exist a writer, 
who, with a taste turned to such pursuita, would select 
and treasure up all those csre-soothing reflections, all 
those efforts exerted by reason, that have contributed 
to solace the unfortunate in their miserable career! 
Such a work at least would open an abundant source of 
tears. 

The voyager, whom a storm hss cast on an unpeo- 
pled shore, engraves upon the surrounding rocks the 
names of the alimenta he has discovered, and pointa 
out to those who may be involved in a aimilar fate, the 
resources which he employed against danscr and death. 
We, whom the chances of this mortal life have reserved 
for a period of revolution, should also make it our busi- 
to transmit to future generations an intimate 



knowledge of those secreta of the soul, of tlioie b 
pected consolations which parent nature bas tsnrfi 
to smooth our way through the rugged pathi of lik 



PLAN OF THE WORK. 

Alter having collected some general ideai x^ 
certain the power exerted by literatore over tix its 
of man; I ahall now proceed to develop tbea? 
successive survey of those more enligfatconi pta 
that shine so conspicuously in the history of letia 

The first part of this work will contain a i&ai 
philosophical analyais of Grecian and Latio liters* 
aome reflectiona on the effecu produced sprain 
man mind by Uieinvaaiona of the northers tasxx, 
the revival of letters, and by the eatablishattet i 
Christian religion ; a rapid delineation of the dxx 
inative traito of modem literature, with Bome wm 
tailed observations on the master-ptecet u Iuj 
Engliah, German, and French languages, c^^^ 
agreeably to the general scope of the vork. tr * 
say, with a view to the relations that sohss: h.t 
the political stale of a country and the \iettr^'. 
spirit of ita literature. I will endeavor lo sjj 
particular character which eloquence assumes 'sbi-:'- 
or that form of government ; the moral Kiev ^ 
this or that religious creed is calculated to bc^'c; c 
humau mind ; the effecta of imaginatioo tiut ft 
duced by the credulity of the people; Uie [" 
beauties that depend upon the mfluenceof- — 
the degree of civilization that best pro:na^ 
atrength and perfection of literature; u; •>' 
chanffea that have been introduced into the «n « 
poaition, as well as into manners, by the ^di.rvj. .--4 
of exis'^nce of women before and after L^ £s^>' 
ment of the Christian religion ; and, fiiuli). '^ J 
versal progress of knowledge resulting iw ^- ^ 
succession of ages. These considcunoos ^^ h 
the subject-matter of the first part. 

In the second, I will examine into the state ct'ui 
ledge and of literature in France since the n^iiuJ 
ana I will hazard a few conjectures re$pect£f ^ 
ought to be, and what certainly will be, ibe:« 
state, if we arc one day to enjoy the possess."^ ' i 
publican freedom and morality. In order to >£tfl 
some knowledge respecting the unknown ef€3:«*i 
time has not vet developed, I shall avail mjs&. < I 
analogical deduction from past events : ami li^^j 
stating the observations I shall have made ta ^4 
part of thia work, respecting the influence o:'i J*| 
lar religion, a form of government, or part^cuu: ^ 
ners and customs, I shall be enabled to draw ^ 
ferences relative to mv supposed future sute >i m, 
In this second part will be exhibited, at om tu^ 
our present deffradation and our future attaicabit^ 
tion. This subject must sometimes lead oic :o ^ 
tions on the political situation of France dun::/ ^{ 
ten years : but I shall touch on it only as fir d^ 
connected with literature and philosophy, wit-'.? -^ 
ing into any digression foreign to my gtotnl :■? 

As I survey tho revolutions of Uie globe. «ij 



succession of ages, one great idea is ever if"^ 

I 
be diverted ; I mean that of the peHecubi 



in my mind, from which I never allow my 



human race. I cannot bring myself to think. ^\ 
^rand work of moral nature haa ever been il*^-^ 
m the asea of light, as well as in those of i^ 
the gradual advancement uf the human \s^ 
never been interrupted. 

This system of the perfectibility of hamisiB 
it is true, become odious in the eyes of sooiepe-' 
account of the atrocious consequences dcnm( " 
certain disastrous periods of the revirfatjoo 
I however, has less connection with these ow^ 
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Envy ia atill attracted by that laminova raj which 
beama around the head of the moral man. This 1ostre» 
which the foul breath of their calamniea aometimea 
aucceeda in eclipaing and concealing from the eyes of 
the world, never ceasea to dazzle and dim their own. 
"What then must be the fate of the worthy man whooi 
80 many enemies worry and persecute, if his miaeiy 
were accoropUahed by their auccess in depriving him 
of the most consolatory and religioua hope, which 
earthly existence can enjoy — ^that of the future isor 
{f ovement and perfection of hia follow-creaturea 1 

To thia philosophical creed do I cling with all the 
faculties of my mmd : I perceive among ita chief ad- 
vantages, that it inspires an high aenae of aelf-eateem, 
an elevation of aoul ; and I appeal to every mind of a 
certain east, whether there be in this nether world a 
purer enjoyment than that conferred by thia enlarge- 
ment of nund 1 To it we are indebted, that there atill 
are momenta in which all theae mean groveling beings, 
with all their aordid calculationa of aelf-intereatedneas 
fade away and aink before their eyee. Our faculties 
are inspired with fresh visor by contemplating the fo- 
ture state of knowledge, of virtue, and of glory : cer- 
tain vague impreasions crowd in upon na, certain sen- 
timents that we camwt well define, which alleviate the 
load of life ; while the whole jnoral, man awella with 
the pride of virtue, and awima in the overflowings of 
happineaa. If all our efforts were to be exerted in vain ; 
if our intellectual labora were to be employed to no 
purpose, but irrevocably awallowed up in the oblivious 
gulf of time ; where ia the object which a virtuous 
man could propose to himself in hia aolitarv medita- 
tions 1 For my own part, I have, throughout this 
work, incessantly adverted to every circumstance that 
tends to evince the perfectibility of the human species. 
Nor iis thia to be confounded with visionary theories; 
it is the result of obdervation, and standi on the evi- 
dence of facta. It ia wiae, indeed, to guard againaC 
that tpecles of metaphyaica which derivea no support 
from eiperience : but at the same time, it ahould not 
be foivotten that, in timea of degeneracy and corrup- 
tion, the name of hbtaphybicb ia sivcn to every thing 
that ia not circumacribed within Uie narrow limita of 
aelf-loTs, or that does not coincide with the calculations 
of self-j] 
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CHAPTER I. 

TBK riBST BKA Or OSBClAlf LITSRATVBB. 

The astonishing success which crowned the literary 
bbours of the Greeks, more especially in poetry, might 
be urged ae an objection asainst the progressive per- 
fectibUity of the human mind. It may be said, that the 
first writers with whom we are acquainted, and particu- 
larly the first poet, haye not been surpassed auring a 
penod of nearly three thousand years ; and even that 
the successors and imitators of the Greeks hsTo fre- 
quently fallen yery far short of the perfisction of their 
models. 

Under the denomination of literature, I have com- 
prehended poetry, eloquence, history, and philosophy, 
or the study of msn as a moral agent. In tracing these 
different branches of literature, it may be proper to di»- 
tin^ish what appertains to the imagination from that 
which is the result of thought. It wm likewise be ne- 
cessary to inyestigate to what degree both these facul- 
ties are susceptible of perfection : we shall thence be 
able to ascertain the principal cause of the superiority 
of the Greeks in the cultivation of the fine arts ; and 
we ahall farther be helped to discern, whether their 
philosophical acquirements exceeded what the age they 
liyed in, what their form of government, and what their 
state of civilization, might have led as to expect. It is 
very obvious, that some certain limit may be fixed to 
the progress of the arts ; though the tliHCOverios of a 
thinking mind are without a bound. Now, in moral 
nature, as soon as some end sppcars in view, the road 
that leads to it is speedily travelled over : but where a 
career ia boundless, our progress must always appear 
slow. This observation, I think, may apply to a variety 
of other objects besides those that more particularly 
relate to the cultivation of literature. The nne arts are 
not susceptible of infinite perfection : thus we observe, 
that the imagination which ^Ave them birth, is far more 
brilliant in its first impressions than in its fairest and 
most feltcitous recollections. 

Modem poetry consists in iroages and sentiments. 
When viewed as consisting of imageries, it ranks 
among the imitations of nature : when looked upon as 



composed of sentiments, it then results fnn» tfar ' 
oaence of the passions. In poetry* considered i: ' ■' 
nrst view, or in an animated deacnption of ex;enM.' . 
jects, the Greeks excelled, at the earliest pensd -' 
their literature. In our endeavors to ezprewi «bi' " 
feel, a poetical style is easily sdopted, or rtoctk 9 
had to miagery, in order to give BreBter 8tren«:tb t^^n- 
impressions : but poetry, piopenj so called, uiix e 
of painting by words, every thin^ thst attncts tu 
strikes our eyes, and the connection betw e cu tr> 
ments and aensations is the first step towardi fks^ 
phy. Here, however^ we shall consider poetry ts h. 
only as it is an imitation of physical nature ; isd ^ 
that view, poetry ia not susceptible of an bnAeSase f«f 
fection. 

The same means mvr give rise to new d!crts> r' 
they are adapted to different langnages. Bot^^ 
trait cannot ao more than resemble, and oar sewapas 
are atill limited by bur senses. The deacrif«iia: ^ 
spring, of a storm, of night, of beaoty, of a back, s* 
be susceptible of infinite variety in tne details : bci ^ 
strongest impressions must have been produced Sf v 
first poet who succeeded in painting tnem. Tbe »- 
ments may be combined, but cannot be Disk^<i- 
Perfection can only be displayed by the shades to^ r* 
dations of light : but he who first of all made ksi^ 
master of the primitive colours, will preserve ths isri 
of invention, and give a brilliancy to his dieaen^Qsn. 
which his successors will sttempt in vain to emoU:' 

When the contrasts exhibited by nature, and the :^ 
markable effects which strike alike every beholder, n 
first introduced into poetry ; they present to the :^ 
gination the most energetic pictures, and tbe »« 
msrked and simple oppositions. The tbonirhts da: r 
infused into poetry, produce an happy devcloprae^ ' 
its beauties; but then it is not mere poetzy. k> 
totle, who first defined the term poe/ry, calls ito 
imitative art.* The powers of reason are diih o 
folded, and continually extend themselves to new .*> 
jects. In this respect, ages become the inherifoB c 
ages : generations start from the point at wbch ^ 
ceding generations had stopped ; and thinkiaf p^ii^ 
sophers form, through the mpse of centuries, a dwi^ -^ 
ideas which the hand of death does cot tnterrapL M 
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with poetry. Poetry, it the fint outset, may attain 
certain beauties that cannot be afterwards surpassed : 
i \\ hilst. in the progressive sciences, the last step is 
^ most frnished of ul ; so the power of the iniagma- 
II is thfi more prominent, as the exercise of it is the 
>rp early and fresh. 

The ancients were animated and hurried along by an 
ihusiastic imagination, the impressions of which diey 
>rc not in the habit of analysing by patient medita> 
tn. They took possession of a land hitherto unez- 
3rod, of a country not yet described. Delighted and 
q.^rised with every enjoyment and every production 
lich nature hold out to tpem, they placed a god over 
em, to enhance their value, and to secure their durap 
yn : their composition was ahaped upon no other 
oilel than the objecta themselves which they were oc- 
ipie^d in delineating ; they were guided by noanteco- 
»nt system of literature. As long as poetical enthu- 
asm remains ignorant of its own emotions it derives 
om that circumstance alone a strength and a simpli- 
ity which no efibrt of study can attain ; it is the charm 
f a iirst love. But as soon as the paths of literature 
ave bfN!Ome trodden by the feet of other writers ; 
len their successors in the same track cannot be but 
onscious that they are portraying sentiments which 
thers had expressed before : they cease to be as- 
onished at what arises in their own minds : they 
now themselves to be in a phrensy : they judge 
beindclves to be enthusiasts : and consequently, they 
an no longer indulge the idea of a supernatural inspi- 
ation. 

With respect to literature, the Greeks may indeed 
K> considered as the Jir»t people that ever existed, 
rhc Egyptians, who preceded them had iindoubtedly 
itiaiiied niucfa proficiency in knowled(;e ; but the uni- 
ormity of the rules to which they sdhered, kept them 
It* ii vv'cre stationary in the field of imagination. The 
Eprvniians certainly did not furnish the Greeks with a 
T>o<!r! for their poetry ; the poetry of Greece, is in- 
:oiiirstahlv, the first ;* nor is it at all surprising, that 
Mc t arlieet poetry should, perhaps, be that which best 
Jc serves our praise and approbetion : for to that cir- 
sumAtance alone docs it chiefly owe the superiority it 
has attained. But this opinion seems to require a fartber 
elucidation. 

An attentive examination of the three different eras 
of Grecian literature, will enable us \'ery distinctly to 
dii^cover in them the natural progress of the human 
miTid. As far as we are acquainted with the remote pe« 
riotls of Grecian history, we find that the Greeks deri- 
ved their first celebrity from their poets. Homer stsmp- 
cil the chsncter of his genius on the first epochs of 
Grecian literature : Uie age of Pericles wss distinguish- 
ed bv a rapid progress in the drama, in eloquence, in 
morality, and by the first davminfis of philosophy. In 
the time of Alexander, a more profound atudy of the 
philosophical sciences became the principal occupation 
of those who possessed litersry talents. It must in- 
deed be scknowledged, that the powers of the human 
mind require to be unfolded to a certain degree, before 
it can reach the elevations of poetry ; but it must like- 
wise be confessed, that the range of a poetical fancy 
must be somewhat checked, when the progress of civi- 
lization and of philosophy baa rectified all the errors of 
(he imagination. 

It has been frequently aaserted, that the fine arts 
and poetry have moat floorished in corrupt agea. This 
is merely saying, that the greater part of free nations 
have only been employed in the conservation of their 
morali* and of their liberty ; while kings and despotic 
chiefs were the voluntary promoters and encourasers of 
relaxations and amusements. But the origin of poet- 
ry, — the poem the most remarkable for the display of 

* U ii kuppoffd. tbatths poetry of the Hsbrewt preceded thnt of 
Homer : but il rapssrs thai lbs Ofssks wsrs Coully unsequaint- 
edwUik. 



imsgination, that of Homer, is the production of aa 
sge renowned for the simplicity of its mannera. Th* 
nrogreas of poetry is neither accelerated nor retarded 
by national virtue or depravity ; but it ia princi^telly n^- 
debted to the recent state of nature, and to the infancy 
of civilization. The tender years of the i)oet cannot 
entirely compensate for the juvenile state or the human 
species : those whose ears can be enraptured by poetic 
strains, must be great admirers of the scenes of un- 
adorned nature : they must feel flexible to her im- 
pressions, and sstonishsd at her prodigies. A more 
philosophical disposition in an audience, might render 
them more faatidious and nice ; but it could never 
contribute to enliance the beautiea and charms of 
verse : it is among men who are eaaily moved, that 
inspiration arms the true poet with the most impresiiva 
powers. 

The origin of soqieties, the formation of langnages» 
(the first steps towards the progress of the human 
mind,) are wholly unknown to us ; and, in general, 
nothing w more wearisome and disgusting £an the 
metaphysical substitution of facta for the sue of sap» 
porting a theory, without ever attemptinff to lay down 
sny positive observation as a fundamentu basis. But 
here a reflection occurs to me, which, as it is necessari- 
ly connected with the subject I am treating, I vnll not 
omit to state : namely, that moral nature quickly ac- 
quires whstever is necessary to the development of 
itself ; in the same manner as physical nature first 
discovers whstever is requisite to its own conservation. 
The creative power has been prodigal of whatever it 
needful. The productions thst nourish our bodies, 
snd the elementary ideas thst first form the mind have 
in a manner, been holden out spontaneously to man 
He speedily came to the knowledge snd attainment of 
those things which he felt the absolute necessity : but 
the advancement that followed the discoveries suffgest- 
ed by this necefisity, have, in proportion, been infinitely 
more slow. It would seem as if man. in the researches 
neceM^ary to his existence, had been conducted by a 
divine band ; which delivered him over to his own 
^idanre. when he entered upon pursuits of a leM 
immediate necessity. The theory of a languaire, fot 
example the Greek, supposes an infinite variety of com 
binationa far beyond the extent of the metaphysical ac- 
quirements of those writers, who, nevertheless, spok* 
the lauguage with so much purity and perfection : — 
but language is an instrument indispensably reouistte to 
the attainment of cverv other additional light ; and 
that instrument by a kind of prodigy, is to be found at 
a period when it was not in toe power of any man to 
attain, on any other subject whataoever, to that degrod 
of mental abstraction which the composition of a 
grammar necessarily requires. The Greek vnitera 
are not to be looked upon ss gifted with that depth of 
thought which the metaphyaical niceties of their lanp 
guage might lead us to suppose : they can be con- 
sidered only aa poets ; and, as poets, every thing coin 
spired in their favor. 

The events, the characters, the superstitions, and tht 
customs, which msrked the complexion of the heroic 
ages, were peculiarly adapted to the display of poetic 
imaginary. Homer, great and sublime, as hie must un- 
doubtedly be acknowled|;ed, ia not a man superior to 
sll other men : nor does he stand alone in the age ho 
lived in ; nor does he rise so far above those who figur- 
ed many centuries before him. The comprehension of 
the'most exalted genius besrs always some proportion 
to the degree of literary light enjoyed by his contempo- 
raries : and it may not perhaps be diflUcult to calculate, 
how far the intellectual powers of onemsn may exceed 
the extent of knowledge, to which the age he lived in 
had attained. Homer carefully collected all the tradi- 
tions that were afloat in his daya ; and the history of 
the principal events of those days wss, in itself, highly 
poetical The fewer and .more abstracted the comma- 
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Dicatioiw betwten dificrent countries wore at that time, 
the more the narrative of facta was emblazoned hj the 
imagination. The ruffian robbers and ferocioos ani> 
mal that then infested the earth, gave a higher and 
more dazzling valae to the exploits of heroes, which 
were found necessary to the individual security of their 
fellow«citizens. As the tendency of public events bad 
a direct influence upon the destiny and happiness of 
each person in particular, gratitude and fear conspired 
to kindle enthusiasm. Heroes and god s were confound- 
ed, because they were each looked up to for the same 
protection ; and the splendid achievements of war ap- 
peared nothing less than supernatural, to the afrighted 
senses. Thus the marvellous was mixed with the phy- 
sical as well as with the moral nature. Philosophy, 
that is to ssy, the knowledge of causes and their effects, 
strikes the reflecting mind with admiration, and naturally 
leads the ideas to &e great work of creation ; but each 
part, considered aingly, requires a particular description 
and explanation. When man acquires the faculty of 
foreseemg, be loses in a great measure, his astonish- 
ment ; enthusiasm, like fear, is generally the effect of 
mrprise. 

Bodily strength was by the ancients holden in the 
highest veneration ; they considered their safety as en- 
tirely depending on it. War had not yet become a 
science ; and courage with them was much less a 
Dnoral than a physical virtue : the feelings of mankind 
frith regard to honor, and respect for the aged and de> 
fenceless, were the more exalted ideas of the subse- 
quent ages. The Grecian heroes publicly accused them- 
selves of cowardice : and a beautiful virgin was sacri- 
ficed by the son of Achilles in the eyex of all Greece; 
which, by its applause, declared its approbation of the 
horrid deed. Poets paint external objects in the moat 
striking point of view ; but they cannot draw characters 
where the moral beauty has been kept up without blem- 
ish to the conclusion of the poem or tragedy : the rea- 
son is plain ; Such characters have nu existence in na- 
ture. However sublime Homer may be esteemed in 
the beautiful and regular disposition of events, and the 
grandeur of his dramatut persona ; it has often happen- 
ed that his commentators have been transported with 
admiration at some of the modt common expressions in 
the language : as if the poet had been the first to dis- 
cover the sense which was attached to them. 

Homer and the other Grecian poets have been holden 
ID high estimation for the variety and splendor of their 
imagery, but not for the depth of their reflections. The 
conceptions of a poet should be transmitted in the mo3t 
lively manner to the imagination of his readers, who, it 
iBty be said, must see with bis eyes, and commence 
poets also ; they are to journey on with him through 
immense tracts of space ; a rapid succession of events 
and imagery, more or less agreeable, is ever passing 
before their eyes ; they believe, they admire, they are 
aetooished, and the curiosity of puerile years is united to 
the turbulent passions of riper years. Homer describes 
every thing with the ^eatest minuteness, because every 
thing at that period mterested his contemporaries : he 
tells you, that * an island is a piece oflana summnded 
with water;* that com is the chief support of tium;^ 
and that at mid' day ihe sun is vertical.^ It may be 
iaid, that Homer is sometimes given to repetitions ; 
hut he is never tiresome, because he is continually pre- 
senting new ideas : and he never fatigues his reaaers 
by abstract reasonings. 

Metaphysics (the art of generalizing ideas) has great- 
Iv^aided the progress of the human mind : but, in so 
aoing, the knowledge acquired has lost much of its 
hrilliancy. All objects presented themselves in succes- 
sion to the e^es of Homer ; who however did not make 
his choice with rigid accuracy, though he never failed 
to display them to the greatest advanuge. 

^he Grecian poeis, m general, gave themselves little 
4e in comiec%wg their ideas, and formed few com 



binations m their wiiiinge : they were food of :t.~j^i 
the praise and adulation 'bey went coniinuall; tk^-.;-, 
Such language by repirition created a degree of ^:;, 
s asm, which, heightened by the heat of their d v<. 

firoduced, if the term may be admitted, a poe^oi :i^ 
irium, that inspired their natural genius wr.^ n^iy 
The Italians derive their dtvine music from iLc •< _> 
subduing sounds they draw from their own sk^j: < 
organization ; thus it is that the lurmony af tt > -.^ 
cian language assimilates its poetry to the loc&c j\ 
lyre ; by this means uniting music and poetrv u b&^ 
stry ana inseparable companions. 

It has been remarked, that those who are re^r, , 
voted to the science of rousiCt in their admL'a'jd, -il 
it, seldom, if ever, pay any attention to the vo.*^ :| 
a fine air ; they are more captivated with tu si^ : 
minate ideas which superior harmony akmr i^^-** 
It is the same with philosophy and poetry ; ibf jo^ 
found attention exacted by the fonner, prtTcci*. 
great measure, that which the latter require : l&j 
it certainly does not f<^ow that a poet, is ofdrr :. 
dulge his imagination in a favontc pursuit, ^ n .- 
Dounce forever the more abstruse philociophKJ <'i 
be may have acquired : there is little ressoo to ci J 
that a mind, sufficiently enlightened to receive >v-:f> 
tions of such a nature, would be contmualhr bn^.M 
back to a retrospect which could not fail to sf^ w:* 
faction : by the force af auch leasonmg. it wo.u n 
as impossible for a modern writer to forget «b; tt jil 
xicquired, ss it would be for him toaee and ittprenaiJ' 
jects in the light in which they were seen and .'*■> 
scnled by the ancient!*. 

Our great writers hsve united in their poem s\ '^ 
richness of tlie language of the present age; N:i>ti 
are indebted to sncieui literature for th« ior.i'i^ 
constitute the art of poetry ; because it is ini,<i'^ 
as has been before observed, to pass a certat. h 'i 
the arts, — not even in poetry, e8t4»emed wif c: < 
first amongst them. 

It has been remarked, and with truth, that iv c-^^-' 
est purity (except in a few instances that wi"*"- 
plained hereafter in speaking of theatrical f»todx'- l 
reigned throughout the first era (^ Uteiature : t>s> ' * 
could it have been otherwise 1 It was hardlv «*♦:.■» i 
their taste could have been vitiated whilt^t tbn 'i*^ 
surrounded by new snd pleasing obiects; ii li 
want of variety that renders the mind whims.^ ^ ^ 
fastidious: but the Greeks, with the most be^'l 
imsgery immediately within their ▼if>w, and esAofi 
with very hvely perceptions, gave theinsehre9i:|p'.c>u< 
descriptions of what pleased t^m moet ; and tire k*4 
taste is ovstng to their pure and uncorrupted tnpve4f-\ 
of simple nature. Our refined theory, theiefert ^ 
nothing more than anslvze their imprt'ssiona. 

The Greeks are indebted for their prugrm » =^ 
fine arts chiefly to their pagan religion : ihei* 7*^ 
tended deities, always near to men, yet at ibe ar;! 
time always exalted far above them, rendered v* 
beauty and elegance of their paintings a maitef d » 
cred observance : 'religion also was called to ibe:f i- 
in their maater-fHeces of literatore. Thepfiw*^ 
legislators turned the credulity of the people so cc:^' 
to poetical fiction, that the oracles, and all the iaf»t^' 
of the Grecian mythology, appeared to be but \hec^ 
tion of a free and unbiassed imagination. IV pf^ 
And painters also availed themaelves of the gentn)''' 
lief, in order to place in the skies the resources m! »- 
crots of their art. The habits and cusUndj ^' ^ 
Greeks too gave an elevstion to their ideat. and * i- 
nity to their manners^ the most ordinary empio^i^^'' 
of their lives were ennobled by the retigioua rerrai*'' 
which were mixed with them ; their repssts were ^ 
ceded by libations of wine offered on the strftt a vi 
doors to render the gods propitious ; and thcr ^* 
trated themselves before Jupiter Hoepiulit- 'Tbto- 
cupations too of agriculture and hunting wen ^^ 
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$h on with the heroes of antiquity : and these pursuits 
odccl greatly to the advantage of poetiy, hy com- 
ain^ matters of the highest political importance with 
e simple images of nature. 

Slaver^', that abominahle scourge of the human spe- 
$a, by increasing the power of social distinctions, 
iced in a stiU more conspicuous view the grandeur of 
roic characters: but the Greeks enjoyed more poeti- 

I advantages than any other nation ; yet they were 
ficient in that which a philosophy more moral and a 
nsihility more profound would have addend even to 
cir poetry itself, namely, in the onion of ideas And 
w impressions. It is a very essy task to follow the 
L,v;Te»» made by the Greeks in philosophy. >£schy- 
s, Sophocles,' and Euripides, successively introduced 
d advanced the moral of dramatic poetry ; and the 
le occupation of Socrates, and of Plato, was to in- 
Icate virtue and morality. Aristotle made rapid 
rides in the science of analysis; Pindar composed his 
les after the time of Homer and Hesiod, in that period 

the age which was most remarkable for superior 
impositions in poetry ; snd even then their ideas of 
oral virtue were very undecided; they authorized 
tgcr, revenge, and all the impetuous passions of the 
ul. Herodotus, who existed about that period, 
caks of virtue and vice with the presaging tongue of 
[ oracle : a crime, he declares, appears to him like a 
d omen ; out he never appeals to conscience to prove 
Bt it is actually so. The word virtue had no positive 
rniticatton with the Greek writers of that period : 
ndar gave the appellation of virtuous to those who 
relied and triumpned in the Olympic games, and also 
those who were most skilful in the art of chariot- 
cing. Thus were their successes, their pleasures, 
e will of their gods, and the duties of roan, all con- 
unded by their inordinate imaginations; and their 
niiitive existence seemed alone capable of making 
ly deep and lasting impression on them. But the in- 
rrtitude of their morals is no proof of the depravity 
' that age ; it simply proves how Uttle their ideas 
pre turned towards philosophy ; every thin^ com- 
ned to divert them from meaitation, and nothing in- 
icrd them to return to it. Solid reflections are very 
idem to be met with in the Greek poetry, and much 
ss do we find a genuine spirit of sensibility. 
Every man, without doubt, at some period of his 
e, has experienced the painful sensations of a troubled 
ind, and will feel and acknowledge the energetic de- 
riptions of Homer : but the power of love seems to 
ive kept pace with the other progresses of the human 
teller t. Certain prostitutes, lost to every sense of 
lame ; slaves, rendered contemptible by their abject 
ate ; and women, aecluded from the rest of the world, 
mfined within their own houses, entire strangers to tho 
terests of their husbands, and educated m such a 
anner as to render them unfit for comprehending any 
ea, any sentiment ; these were the only ties of affec- 
Dn with which the Greeks were acquainted. Little 
' no respect was paid to mothers by their sons. Tel- 
nachus commands Penelope to k^p silence ; and 
ennlope retires, penetratca with admiration at tho 
spth of her son's wisdom. 

The Greeks never expressed, nor were they indeed 
iquainted with, the first and most noble of the senti- 
ents of the human mind, — ^friendship in love ! Nor, 

II women were called up to share the destiny of their 
isbands, were they supposed by them to be possessed 
; souls capable of as great and heroic deeas as their 
Dvn. Love, as depicted by the ancients, was a dis> 
tmper, a •jH^jl thrown over them by the goda ; it was 
kind of aolirinm. which aought for no moral perfec- 
on in the object beloved. What they understood hy 
ieodship, existed only between men ; but the Greeks 
id not know, and the manners of the sge they lived in 
id not permit them even to imagine, that women were 
eings cajiablo of equaling thflm in sense and under- I 



standing : nor did they belive that, under the influence 
of sincere affection, they could become faithful com- 
panions for life ; nor. that it would constitute their own 
supreme felicity to devote their time and talents to- 
wards rendering the object of their attachment happy. 
The total want of this sentiment is discovered, not 
only in the description of love, but in every circum- 
stance which regards the delicacy of the heart. 

Telemachus, when he takes his departure to go in 
search of Ulysses, says, * that if he should he apprised 
of the death of his father^ his first care on his return 
icould be to erect a monument to his memory^ and per" 
suade his mother to take a second husband. Tlie Greeks 
paid all due honor to their dead ; the dogmas of their 
religion expressly ordered them to watch over the fu 
neral pomp; but a melancholy and lasting regret was 
not in their nature ; it is in the hearts of women that 
sorrow ^kes up its abode. I shall oflen have occasion 
to remark the changes that have been made in litera- 
ture since the period when women were admitted to 
partake of the moral life of men. 

After having attempted to show whence arose the 
original beauties of the Greek poetry, and the defects 
which were incident to it at that remote period of civili- 
zation ; it will remain to examine the extent of influence 
the government and the national spirit of Athens had in 
the rapid progress of all degrees of literature. It can- 
not be denied, that the legislation of a country is all- 
powerful in ita influence over the habits, taste, snd 
talents of its inhabitants ; since Lacedsemon existed by 
the side of Athens, in the same century, under the same 
climate, with nearly the same religion ; and yet nothing, 
it must with truth be observed, could be more different 
than their manners and customs. All the institutions 
of Athens were calculated to excite emulation. The 
Athenians hsd not always been free : but the spirit of 
encouragement never ceased to thrive among thetn in 
full vigor : no nation ever paid more homatje to dis- 
tinguished talents ; and it was the de.sire of adntiration, 
that gave birth to the auperior productions which 
merited it. 

The Greeks, even in their infant state, were the only 
civilized country, in the midst of a world of savages ; 
they were few in number, but were looked up to with 
respect by the surrounding nations : they united the 
double advan'acres of having but a small territory to 
^lard, and the great theatre of the world for action. 
That emulation which owes its birth to a certainty of 
being known in our own country* excites the ambition 
of immortal honor. Their population was very cir- 
cumscribed, snd the bonds of slavery, by which nearly 
one half were kept in subjection, diminished the class 
of citizens, and in a still greater degree, restricted the 
light of knowledge to a small number of competitors, 
wbo were continually stimulating each other, and ma- 
kins comparisons among themselves. 

The democratical form of government, which called 
all the men of distinguished uleuts to situations of 
eminence, naturally occupied their minds with public 
affairs : nevertheless, the Athenians did not oevote 
themselves entirely to the political interest of their 
country ; they loved and cultivated the fine arts. They 
were jealous of preserving their rank as the first among 
the enlightened nations ; and the hatred and contempt 
in which they held those whom they esteemed the bar- 
barians, strengthened and confirmed them in their taste 
for the fine arts and belles leJtres. It would not cer- 
tainly be much better for mankind at large, if the light 
of knowledge was more generally spread throughout 
the world : but the emulation of the favored few who 
possess it, is heightened by its partial distribution : the 
life of a celebrated man was more glorious in ancient 
times ; but that of an obscure individual is more happy 
in this modem period. 

Tho predominant passion of the Athenians wa« 
amusement : and so nuch did they addict themselves 
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to this, tbat they decreed a sentence of death against 
any ppraon who should propose to employ, even towards 
the military service of their country, any part of the 
money appropriated for the public festivals. They 
were not, like the Romans, inspired with an ardent de- 
sire of conquest. They repelled the barbarians indeed ; 
but this they did merely with a view of preserving their 
own superior taste and manners uncontaminated : and 
the higoest value they set on liberty was, that it pro- 
cured them a free and uninterrupted enjoyment of all 
kinds of pleasures. Neither were they possessed of 
tiiiat abhorrence of tyranny which a certain elevation of 
soul, and dignity of manners, gave to the Romans. 
They took no care to secure a permanency in their le- 
ffblation ; they simply wished to lighten it of every 
fatigue, and lay their chiefs nnder the necessity of 
pleasing, and keeping possession of the affections of 
the people. 

All kinds of talents were spplauded with rapture by 
the Athenians: and the homage paid to their great 
mcUi amounted almost to odoration. Nothing serves 
M a ffreater proof of the distrust with which their in- 
satiable love of admhration and propensity to enthusiasm 
inspired them, than their Ostracism, or law of exile. 
Nothing was left undone that could create a thirst for 
glory, or add brilliancy to fame. The tragic authors, 
before they commenced their career, offered aacrifices 
on the tomb of iGschylus. Pindar and Sophocles, with 
their lyres in their hands, appeared at the public spec- 
tacles crowned with laurel, and covered witn the desig- 
nation of the oracle. * 

The art of printing, so favorable to the progress and 
diffusion of knowledjjre, is prejudicial to poetry ; which 
may be studied, analyzed, and corrected, till much of 
its native beauty is destroyed by refinement : — whereas 
the Greeks sung their simple harmony, and received its 
original impressions accompanied with music, when the 
heart was exhilarated and expanded by conviviality, 
which inspired that festivity which men of kindred mind 
and manners never fail of communicating to each other. 
Some of the characters of the Grecian poetry may be 
attribuXcd to the manner of its success ; their composi- 
tions were even read in due form to the public : melan- 
choly and reflection, those solitary occupants of the 
mind, are little suited to a crowd and the bustle of life. 

When men are assembled together, their spirits are 
exhilarated, and the ima^nation naturally becomea 
more susceptible of receivmg lively and agreeable im- 
pressions ; of this truth the poets were sensible, snd 
turned such knowledge to their own advantage. The 
monotony of the Pindaric hymns, which is so irksome 
to us, was esteemed quite the reverse st the Grecian 
festivals. Some airs, which have produced the greatest 
effect imaginable on the minds of those inhabiting dreary 
and mountainous countries, were artless, and composed 
of very few notes. It was, perhaps, the same with the 
ideas contained in the lyric poetry of the Greeks ; for 
similar imagery, sentiments, and harmony, were certain 
of drawing the desired applause from the multitude. 

The approbation of the Greeks was expressed in 
much more lively terms than the deliberate commenda- 
tion of (he moderns. A great deal of rivalry must ne- 
cessarily exist in a country where such great encourage- 
ment was given to distinguished talents ; but tnis 
competition, in itself, contributed to the advancement 
of the sciences. The most glorious triumph the Greeks 
could obtain, excited much less hstrod than the limited 
applause resulting from the niggard hand of modern 
criticism. 

Amongst the ancients, genius was allowed a certain 

degree of self-approbation ; and those who fancied they 

had any claim to renown, were induced without fear to 

•iinnunce themselves as candidates for fame ; the na- 

u even pleased to witness what they esteemed 

ambition : but at the present period, superior 

re obliged to assume the disguise of mediocrity, 



to fdide imperceptibly into celebrity, and to susl Sb 
men their admiration : — it is important, wa Gt^n 
calm their apprehensions by asauxninr tbe greaies h> 
mility, but a total indifference to appUaae most Ahs « 
affected, if they wish to obtain it. The cotnpf«^«%v^ 
mind is wounded by such restnunt ; <5levate^ pr^^ 
requires more latitude properly to expand itself, aac^ t 
therefore disgusted by being thas cramped ; and t^j\. 
which might have proved of the utoiost conneqceTv « 
mankind, are often crashed before th^ are ki&kxlt 
understood. It is true, thst, amon^ the Gfedsk n" 
sometimes existed between rival candidates &^ Uot 
but in these days it has passed from them to cbe tftc - 
tators, and, by one of the most oDaccoontaUe n^ncB 
that ever affected the mind of m«n« the bolk of at- 
kind are jealous of the efforu made with an iotnr^. / 
adding to their pleasures, and to eecnie then ^f^i^nt 
tion. 



CHAPTER II. 

or TBS OBBCIAir TKAGEI>IfiS. 

It is firom theatrical productions in particcUr. " 
we are enabled to form an accurate idea of t!>- l^ 
ners, customs, and laws of the country, in vkhxr ■ 
were composed i^d represented with sncceas. A a. 
matic author, to acquire the reward of his men:, n. . 
independently of his literary abiljtiea, be thorx: 
acquainted with men, their manners and chetr t€i. 
dices ; snd possess, in a certain degree, a koD«k^ 
the politics of his country. 

The fundamental bases of tnsedv are affiir:. ^^^ <:i 
death, which are always softened and divesicd <m ^ 
usual terrors by religion. We will now f»t>rf*i! :i 
examine, how far the tragedies of the Greeks wrr? .- 
fluenced by their notion of religion, and what degwu' 
power it possessed over the minds of m^n. 

The religion of the Greeks was in itself higlilr i*y 
trical : we arc told, that the ' EumenideA,* a tnij^i- 
of iEscbylus, produced one time so wondroas mh i 
pression, that pregnant woman could not end ire < 
spectacle : but it was the terrific view of the b'r"^! 
regions, and the power of superstition, more tau i:-< 
splendor of the drama, that caused these viofeoi e:. - 
tions. 

The poet, in exciting the diffemnt passioDs ef rx 
human mind, disposed of its faith in reltgioos •mrjr 
at the same time. If this tragedy, vrfatch made w dec 
an impression on the minds of the Greeks, IbU *«*: 
represented in another country, and in the jatr^-z--^ "' 
an audience of a different persuasion, the effects s^a..! 
have been totally changed. We shall bare occs»!e: : 
observe, in examining the state of literature n '. 
northern countries, what kind of emotions wrnr r 
duced by a religion of a different description xrJ 
shall endeavor to explain, in treating of modem It^y 
ture, that the Christian religion is in itself too av : 
and mysterious to be introduced with propr.e^t . 
the stage. Our dramatic writers can only hope te- 
cite an interest, and move the passions, hy aa cner^r-r: 
representation of them. But I shall at present co^- i 
myself to a farther description of the Gree^ks^ cn^-^ 
ing to elucidate what impressions the sjgSt of «&:'<.< 
ings and death made upon their minds, and in what sji- 
ner they considered toe illicit wanderings of tht ;<«- 
sions. 

The religion of the Greeks attrihoted to thttr ^ 
tended gods s supreme power of inflicting rsfaarv x 
the guilty : snd their theatres represented Ihe torrsa j 
of criminals in so horrid^ a manner, as to fill the r -i 
of the spectstors with an insuperable terror: by awx» 
also of this sensation, the legislators were ecuMn: * 
exercise a greater degree of power, and the pixneifM 
of morality were more firmly bmdiog amoi^ 
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The iinag« of death presented a much less gloomy 
)ect to the ancients tnan to the modems : their b^ 
r in psganism calmed their fears, by representing a 
ure state in the most brilliant and pleasing colors, 
le ancients materialized it by their recitals, their 
scriptions, snd their paintings ; and the abyss which 
ture has placed between our existence anid immor- 
ity, was as it were filled up by their mythology. 
The Greeks were much less susceptible />f calamity 
in any other nation of anticjuity ; their political in- 
tutions, snd national spirit, disposed their minds more 
pleasure and contentment ; and examples of suicide 
$re much leas frequent with them than with the Ro- 
ms ; but the fortitude which enabled them to support 
isfortune, is chiefly to be attributed to their sopersti- 
m. Their oracles, their dreams, their presentiments, 
d every circumstance which throws into the scale of 
iman events the extrtmdinary and the wnfart»een^ 
i not suffer them to credit tliat any irrerocable ca^ 
nity could happen. Thus was despair kept at a di*-* 
nee by hope, which, even in the most penloos situs- 
>na, suggested, that some miracle miffht still be ex- 
ted in their favor. The calculation of moral proba- 
lities might frequently have destroyed the delusion : 
it when the mind once imbibes supernatural ideas, 
e impotsihU appears to have no existence. The 
reeks never felt, and could not therefore have ex- 
ained, mat dejection and depression of spirits so 
onrnfully expressed in the writmgs of Shakspeare. 
The great men of antiquitv were exposed to severe 
iats ; but they were never forgotten or overlooked by 
leir country : great misfortunes astonished them, and 
ley imputed their origin to supernatural causes, and 
le immediate displeasure of their gods. The religion 
' the' Greeks is, to us, nothing more than poetry ; for 
is impossible that their tragi^lics can ever inspire us 
ith the same emotions they themselves experienced 
I hearing them recited- The Greek authors grounded 
icir success on a number of tragical events which co- 
icided with the dark credulity of the age in which they 
ere written; and thus supplied by religious terrors 
leir want of more natural emotions. 
Almost every circumstance with the Greeks h<id 
ovelty to recommend it : even the psssion of grief, if 
le term may be sdmitted, was in its infancy. The 
cpression of hope and ardent expectation was alwaya 
eruin of exciting a tender compassion ; and the assu- 
mce that the audience would take the most lively in- 
irest in every sporics of distress, rave a confidence to 
le poet : he did not apprehend (what ought and would 
D fearod in theae more enlightened daya, even in fie- 
on,) that he should fatigue his hearers by his plaintive 
lie ; as if misfortune, represented on the tableta of the 
nairination. were still in the presence of egotism. 
The distreta of the Greeks wore so august appear- 
nce ; it furnished the painter with noble attitudes, and 
10 poets with images which commanded respect ; it 
Iso gave to religion a new and more solemn appearance : 
n with all these advantages, the sentiments inspired 
f the modem tragediea are more profound and lasting, 
lie representations of later timea do not aimply offer 
picture of majestic distre§9t but distress, solitary, and 
'ithout support, — distress such aa nature and society 
ave made it. 

The Greeks did not, like us, require a continual 
bange of situation and contraat of characters ; the ef- 
}ct of their tragedies was not brightened by the oppo- 
ition of shades ; their dramatic art resembled their 
aintiuTs, where the most vivid colors and the most 
arious objects were placed upon the same plan, with- 
Qt any observance or perspective. The greater part 
r the Grecian tragedies being founded on the action 
nd will of the gods, an exact appearance of tnith, the 
radation of natural evenu. wss dispensed with,' and 
10 greatest effect was produced without any progres- 
ive gradatt'ML The ouod waa prepared by their reli- 



ffion for the horri/e, and by their faith for the toonder* 
Jul. The Greeks had not to encounter the difficul* 
tiea of the dramatic art ; they did not attempt to draw 
characters with that philosophical truth attempted by 
the modems ; the contrast of^ virtue and vice, the strag- 
gles of conscience, the mixture and oppoaition of senti- 
ments, which in these daya must be delineated in order 
to interest the human heart, was by them hardly under- 
stood ; the words of an oracle were at all timea suffi- 
cient for the Greeks. 

Orestes murdered his mother, and Electra encouraged 
him without a moment's hesitation or regret ; the re- 
morse of Orestes, after the death of Clytemnestra, did 
not arise from the straggles he had experienced before 
the act waa committed : the oracle of Apollo had com- 
manded the aacrifice ! but when it waa accomplished, 
the Furies unrelentingly seized the criminal. The sen- 
timents of the man axe with difficulty distinguished 
through his sctions: the reflections, the doubts, the 
deliberations, and the fears, are all lefl for the chonie 
to develop : the heroes act only by order of the gods. 

Racine, in some of his compositions written in tmit»- 
tion of the Ghreeks, explsins tne crimes that were com- 
mended by the gods, by ressons drawn from the passions 
of the human mind, and places a moral development by 
the side of fatalism: ttiis explanation waa certainly 
necessary in a country whose inhabitanta had no belief 
in paganism ; but with the Greeks, the tragic eflfecte 
were still more terrible, as they were founded upon su- 
pematural cauaes ; and the confidence annexed to them 
Ity the Greeks rendered the mind effeminate, and de- 
prived it of its independence. Every sentiment was 
decided by a religious dogma, in which they had auch 
faith, that every tree, and every fountain, was personi- 
fied as a divinity. Nobody could refrain from showing 
pity to one who miffht appear before him, bearing an 
olive-branch adorned with little fillets, or who coula ap- 
proach near enough to touch the sacred altar : thia was the 
sole subject of the tragedy of the * Suppliants.* The 
belief of the Greeks in the fabulous, gave a poetical ele- 
gance to every action of their lives ; but it banished 
habitually every thing that had in it any irregularity, 
every thing unforeseen and irresistible, from the hfcart* 

Love, with the Greeks, was like all other violent 
passions, — it was nothing more than a fatality. In 
their tragedies, aa well as in their poems, we are con- 
tinually atruck with observing how little they under- 
stood of the real affections of the heart, before women 
were called upon to feel and to judge. Alcestes gave 
his life for Admetus ; but during his indecision, was ha 
not urged in the strongest manner by Euripides to ea 
gage the father of Admetus to devote himself in her 
place? The Greeks could paint a generous action, 
but they were ignorant of the pleaaure derived from 
braving death for a beloved object ; neither did they 
conceive what jealousy may be attached to the being 
without a rival in this personal sacrifice. 

It has been said with trath, that the mater part of 
the dramatic writinga of the Greeks would be ill adapt- 
ed to the modem Uieatrea in France, were they to be 
literally translated :Siotwithatandinflr« so many original 
beauties would not fail to excite admiration ; but the 
total want of delicacy in the exceptionable passsses 
could not be endured st this enlightened period. We 
may be easiiv convinced of this truth by the compariaoa 
of the two Phaidras. Racine once attempted to intro- 
duce love upon the French atage, in imitation of the 
Greeka ; a love that was to be attributed to the venge- 
ance of tho ffoda : nevertheless, on ^e same subject, 
how much difference may be observed in the manoen 

** It happens aomeiiinea, that tho mythotofical dogmaa, la 
the writings of the ancients, add i) the effect of mnvin; situs* 
tiona.; but it hnppana mnre fi^iiently, (bat the power of these 
donnas di<ip^iMea with the examinaiinn of the aprlitgs whence 
arise the emoiione ol the heart ; aotJ the pabsioiM are CMoeequen^ 
Ij neither dsrelopsd nor duly consfclsrsd 
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ftud customs of the age 1 Euripides might have said to 
Fbaidra, 

* Ce n*eflc plua une ardeiir dans ma^ valnea e«ch6e, 

* C'eai VhiuB tuute emigre ii aa proae auach6q.* 

The following lines would uever have been thought of 

by a Greek : 

' lU ne ae verroni piiia ;— 

« — — — — ila 8» aimeront toujonra.* 

The Greek tragedies were at that era much inferior 
to our modem compoisitions of the same description ; 
because the dramatic talent of this time consists not 
only of the art of poetryi but a profound knowledge of 
the paasions ; which clearly discovers that the improve- 
ment in tragedy arises from the increased progress of 
the human intellect. 

The Greeks are nut less admirable in this kind of 
ambition than other nations : this truth is farther con- 
firmed, when we compare their success with the period 
in which they flourished. They transferred to their 
theatres every thing that was beautiful in the imsgina- 
tionofthe poets, with the characters of antiquity and 
the worship of their gods. And philosophy was much 
farther advanced in the time of Pericles, than iii that 
of Homer : their dramatic writers began ^so to acquire 
some depth. 

There is a very visible improvement in the three 
great tragedians, iEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides ; 
UMUgh there is too much distance between ^schylus 
and the two latter, to be able to account for his superi- 
ority by the natural progress of the human mind in so 
short a space of time : but ^schylus had witnessed 
only the prosperity of Athens : Sophocles and Euri- 
pides beheld the reverse ; their dramatic genius was 
Drou<7ht forward and ripened : calamity too has its fe- 
cundity. 

No moral conclusion can be drawn from the works 
of iEschyliis ; he scarcely ever unites the sufferings of 
the body with those of the mind by any reflections. A 
shriek, a groan, a lamentation without any expls nation, 
expresses the impression of the moment, ana presents 
us wiih a portrait of what the mind was, before reflec- 
tion had placed within us a witness of our interior 
emotions. 

Sophocles otien mixes philosophical axioms with the 
language of the heart. Euripides is lavish of his maxims 
in the discourses of his personages, without their al- 
ways according with their particular situations and 
character. 

In perusing the works of these three great tragic 
writers, we are made acquainted with their personal 
talents, and >the development and progress of those of 
the age they lived in : but not one of them equaled the 
perfection of the English writers, in displaying melan- 
choly sensations, and the extent of human wo. The 
modem writers excel in pathetic representation ; they 
are aware qf the tender sources that render men^s hearts 
tccessible to pity ; and it requires a knowledge of cal- 
amity to create an intereat suflliciently strong to present 
it with success to the view of the mmd. 

The numerous rewards bestowed by the Greeks on 
those who were possessed of a dramatic genius, en- 
couraged, in a ffreat measure, the progress of the art ; 
but the exultation arising from the hnnuge that was 
paid to them, proved, in a great measure, destructive 
to theatrical talents. The poet, rendered vain by ex- 
travagant applause, was himself in too tranquil a dis- 
position of mind to give dignity to distress, and ade- 
quate strength to melancholy expression. In the mo- 
dem tragedies, we are led to perceive by the character 
of the style, that the author has himself experienced 
■ome of the calamities which he represents. 

The Grecian tragerlies were remarkable for their 

parity of language. As they precede^] all other writers, 

they could not have been imitators ; their style at first 

"~^<%t be considered as being too simple, rather than too 

Jed. 



Modem literature aimed at greater exc^eoce, or ■ 
least, to difier from the ancients : it is certain ihs. at 
Greeks, as they had nature alone for their uiodri, ^^z 
sometimes be accused of inelegance and C(iariea«a a 
expression ; but they could not be charged whh &.%• 
tation. The Greeks pursued the atraigbt path cfla- 
rary fame, and their eflforts never failed of success 

It may be said, that the productions which 1W5 > 
troduced upon the stage were extended to an oDfu&ca- 
able length : but they were peri^tly adapied u c» 
age in which they were written : ths spectat«s U 
not aa yet learned to become weary at ihest repre^n!:- 
ations ; theii attention being kept alive, they v^rv L: 
from wishing a rapid transition in the somes pn^^i 
to them ; they were pleas^ with the details, asd »&;k 
have been dissatisfied had they been abridged. 

'The Greeks, according to ihe syatem of the pr«rx 
times, committed many errors with respect to «c2£a 
in their tragedies, men appeared in female chancti^; 
and they were incapable of underslaAdin^ the force vl 
delicacy, annexed to charms, which the moderm sna 
to the persons of the softer sex. It mutf ho«er?i 91 
confessed, with the exceptions of a few criticiss»s t^ 
the Greek tragedies possess, with much b^otj, & pc^ 
feet re^larity. People so impetooas in their po '^ 
discussions, had in all their arts, comedy eic^^i. 
dignified moderation ; it is to their reli^n 6&: v; 
4nust attribute their stability in whatever was ds^ c 
sublime. 

The inhabitants of Athens did not porsoe the fsaet 
practice of the English theatrical writers ; they a\t^M 
to the grotesque and vulgar scenes of coohdoci VS^ir \ 
mixed with grand and heroic characters. The Grctii 
represented their tragedies in those festivals w hich ^v* 
consecrated to their gods ; they were generaUy Uyi^ . 
upon religion, and a pious veneration suggested "j 
propriety of separating from their compositions, %t U2 
did from their sacred temples, every impure and i~v 
ble idea. The heroes, as described by their dra^^i- 
writers, had not that steady elevation of character «:c. 
was given them by Racine, but this diflference Cirj:^ 
be attributed to a popular condescension ; all 6e f^Cw 
portrayed their characters in this manner, before -sx. 
archy and chivalry had given another turn to tbcir^cui 

The greater part of the dramatic character o; i.'* 
Greeks was taken from the Iliad, or from the Heu' 
history of that period. The impressive idea %',c 
Homer gave of his heroes, was of sin^lar utibty 10 iy 
dramatic writers of that age : the names alone of A^ 
Achilles, and Agtmemnon, produccKl an emot;oG « -' 
which the remembrance of those heroes always tosxn 
the Gre^s. The greateat interest was next eii:i» 
by their sitostious ; their fate seemed the fate ot* a: 
individual, and their cause was the cause of the oarji^ 
the dramatic poets, in representing thecn, had o^ s 
display the idea already received : th^ were not cak 
the necessity of creating both character and situaiisi 
the greatest respect and interest were prevkMislj a 
cited for the personages they wished to introduce. 

Our modern writers have been indebted to tbt au^Ji 
celebrity of the tragic personages of antiquity ; *ic 
finest and most natural paasions are copied fine si 
Greeks : it is not because they are superior to it 
modems, but the Greeks certainly first pomtcd oct te 
predominant affections and paasions, the leadii^ ^ 
tures of which must ever remain the same. 

Our tragic representations of maternal teodervs 
have all in some degree a resemblance to that of C «- 
temnestra, and every filial sacrifice must bring te c; 
remembrance that of Antigone. 

In short, there exists in moral nature, aa in tb? ..'< 
of the sun, a certain number of rays which will proJ^- 
cither distinct or opposite colors, which you nut -•-. 
by mixing them ; but a single new one cannot he > 
ated. The three tragic authors of Grfsa:^ ^m\ 
upon the same subject, without giviog thora»oUe^ ^* 
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otihip of inventing any thing new ; it was neither px- 
*ciod ror desired by the spectators, nor thought of by 
e poet : and had thoy even attennpted it, they might 
)t have succeeded. The happy conception of eztra- 
dinary events is much more tne production of tradi- 
>n than of tho poets : a connection of ideas may con- 
ict us to philosophical discoveries ; but our first de- 
ces and inventions, with regard to poetry, are almost 
ways the cfTccts of chance. 

History, customs and manners, and even the popu- 
r tales, sspist the ima^nation of the writers. Sopho- 
e9 would never have mvented the subject of Tancred 
t>m his own conceptions, nor Voltaire that of (Edipus. 
fothins novel in the marvelous can be discovered, 
rhen the credulity of the multitude withdraws its aid. 

T*he importance given to the chorusses, which stood 
»rward as the representatives of the people, is almost 
lo only trace of republican spirit which can be re- 
larked in the Grecian tragedies ; their comedies in- 
eed frequently recall the recollection of the politics of 
le nation ; but their tragedies were always filled with 
le misfortunes and distresses of kin^,* which in- 
^rested the spectators in their fate. A parade of re- 
al pomp was still observed at Athens, although they 
(▼ed and preferred a republican government. But it 
oes not appear that the Greeks were possessed of that 
nthusiasm fot liberty by which the Romans were dis- 
n fished ; this arose probably from their having had 
»ss difficulties to struggle with in the obtaining it. 
*hey had not. like the Romans, to expel a race of cruel 
ings, tho very remembrance of whom was capable of 
fcsipiring them with the greatest honor. The love of 
hcrty was with the Greeks a habit, a manner of exiat- 
ncc, but not a predominant passion. 

The Athenians were parciai to their own institutions 
nd to their country ; tnough it was not with them as 
ritb the Romans, an exclusive sentiment : they rc- 
eived new pleasures in whatever was represented 
cfore them. Their tragedies were a true character- 
itic of their democracy ; their principal subjects were 
lied with reflections upon the rapid reverse of fate, 
nd the uncertainty of fortune. The sudden and 
requcnt revolutions of a popular government often 
sad the mind to observations of this nature. 

Racine did not imitate the Greeks in this respect. 
Tnder the reign of a monarch so arbitrary as Louis 
CIV, his own decisions usurped the place of fate, 
nd consequently no one dared to suppose him 
^ilty of caprice ; but in a country .where the people 
tredominate, that which most impresses the mmd, is 
he fate of individuals ; their sudden transitions being 
tqually rapid and terrible, as they frequently fall from 
he pinnacle of grandeur into the abyss of adversity. 

The Greek tragic authors always endeavor to revive 
hose impressions which have been considered as the 
Dost affecting spectacles to the people who are to listen 
o them ; the heart is oflen sensibly touched by retro- 
pect, at least such a measure is always a step 
owards it. It is not necessary in sentiment as in 
he works of lighter fancy, to arrest the attention by 
lovelty. No ; when an audience is to be melted mto 
ears, it is the pott which must be recalled. 



CHAPTER m. 

OP TRfe OMSK oommn: 

Comedy requires a much deeper and mors exten- 

• Banhelemy In hit celebrated travels of the younr Anachar- 
Afl, says, that the Athenians represented the mis^nunes of 
tlnj^s npnit their thestree, in order to fortify the repnbUcan 
ipirh of the people ; b« I cannot think, that to be continually re- 
preeeniing tne mleery and dieires* of kinfi. was the most proper 
■■ likely method to desimy the love of re^al power: ^reai liis. 
Mtera ere m themeel?ea hlrhly dramatic, they affect and tike 
|«sp root in the Imacinatioo ; this then cannot be the meins 
|| cooquaiiBff mch pr^udiceai ar indeed those of aoy other 



sivo knowledge of the human heart, than tragedy : it 
is less difficult to portray what so frequently strikes 
the imagination as the picture of distress : it may 
also bo admitted, that tragic characters bear a certain 
resemblance toward each other, which excludes critical 
observation ; and the models of heroic history have 
clearly pointed out the method which they must pur- 
sue. 

But it waa the labour of ages to bring the under- 
standing to that requisite degree oC taste and superior 
philosophy, which justly distinguished (he dramatic 
works of Molicro ; and even had as great a genius 
as this author possessed existed amont; the Athenians 
they would not ha\'e discovered the beauty of his 
productions, or even have understood his superior 
merit. 

We look back with astonishment while reading the 
plays of Aristophanes, and find it difficult to conceive it 
possible that productions of such a nature could gain 
80 great a degree of applause in the age of Pericles ; 
and likewise that the Greeks, who possessed a su- 
perior taste in the fine arts, could be entertained with 
vulgarity of so dissfusting a nature. We must thence 
conclude that their taste was only 'good when it was 
annexed to the imagination ; but defective in what 
arose from morality and sentiment. The Greeks were 
fond of every species of the beautiful, yet they erred 
through want of delicacy, and even of tho decency due 
to society. 

The Athenians were ever inspired with more en- 
thusiasm than respect for great and sublime characters ; 
religion, power, misfortune genius, and whatever struck 
the imagination, excited in them a degree of fanaticism ; 
but these impressions were of short duration, and gave 
place with equal facility to any other of as lively de- 
scription. 

Whatever requires to be performed by blow and 
cautious dcfrrees, doc^i not accord with democnicv. 
As it was by the spectators that the actors were to be 
heard and applauded, anthors were oblijod, in a jrrcat 
measure, to conform to their taste, and amuse them by 
low incidents and sallies of wit ; which, however, too 
frequently have 'a similar effect on those in higher sta-* 
tions. 

Tragedy was less affected by this desire to please the 
multitude : it formed, as has been before observed, a 
part of their religious festivals. Besides, it is not 
necessary to consult either the taste or knowledge 
of the people in order to touch their feeling ; the 
' sofl emotion of pity finds the same way to the heart 
in all ranks and conditions. It is to* mankind at 
large that tragedy is addressed ; but comedy relates 
only to the precise period in which it is written : — tho 
people, the manners, and the customs must be under- 
stood and consulted, in order to obtain popular success. 
Mirth is derived from habit : but tears arc drawn from 
nature. 

The principles of morality commonly serve to regu- 
late the taste of the lower orders of society, and ofien 
to enlighten them even in literature. The people of 
Athens did not possess that scrupulous morality which 
can supply the place of the finest principles : they re- 
signed themselves entirely to religious superstitions, 
which afforded them a very imperfect idea of the reality 
of virtue *, they transgressed all bounds of principle^ 
and decency in the eager pursuit of their amusements. 

The exclusion of women from the Greek theatres 
was one of the chief causes of its imperfections. 
The authors have no motive for conqcalment, there 
was no restriction of language jiecessary to bo ob- 
served ; and nothing being left to the imagination, they 
were consequently deficient in that grace, elegance, and 
modeaty, which is so striking to the modem reader. It 
is also a fact, that the masks, speaking-trumpets, and 
all tho absurd fantastical customs of the ancient 
theatres, disposed the mind, like caricatures in drawing 
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to Study the grotesque and unnatural ; bat were totally 
contrary to the simplicity of nature. 

Aristophanes sometimes availed himself of the gross 
jests and bufibonery of the populace : he likewise pre- 
sented the reverse of what was vulgar and inelegant ; 
but it was never a clear representation of situstions, 
or an accurate description of characters that he ex- 

Claincd ; nor did he point out the irregularities of man- 
ind to, the ridicule of society. 

The greater pa^ of the dramatic works of Aristo- 
phanes were relatively connected with the events of 
the times in which they were written : they had not, tti 
that early period, acquired the art of exciting popular 
curiosity, by a representation of romantic intrigue. 
The comic art, in its state of Grecian simplicity, cer- 
tainly could not have existed without hsving recourse 
to allusions ; they were not in possession of a suffi- 
cient knowledge of the secret passions of the human 
heart, to create any interest in the recital of them ; 
but it was alwaya an easy matter to please the people, 
by turning their chiefs into ridicule : thus were com- 
positions founded on the circumstances of the moment, 
and they were certain of being received with spplause ; 
but they were not calculated to obtain a lasting repu- 
tation. 

The portraits of living characters, and the epigrams 
upon contemporary events, like a family iest, were 
merely the whim and' success of the day, which could 
not fail to fatigue and disgust the subsequent agea. 
Nothing could he more likely than tliat representations 
of this nature should snnually decrease in the merit 
•scribed to them; because memory fails in retracing 
the subjects therein alluded to, and the judgment by 
this means is insdequate to unravel the beauty and 
gaiety of such writings : whenever it requires reflec- 
tion in order to comprehend the point snd sense of a 
jest, the effect of it must be entirely lost. 

But in tragedy the case is very diffcient ; the spec- 
tators consider nothing farther than the illusion ; they 
are sufficiently interested in the hero of the piece, to 
understand foreign manners and customs, and to tran- 
nort themselves ideally into countries and places en- 
tirely new : the emotion of which they are susceptible, 
inclines them to conceive and adopt every thin^ pre- 
ionted to thejr view. In comedy the imagination of 
the audience is quiet and tranquil, and therefore does not 
afford the least assistance to the author : the impres- 
sion of mirth is so light and spontaneous, that the most 
feeble efforta, or the slightest absence of mind, is 
enooch to prevent the effect. 

Anstophanes grounded his plays on the circum- 
stances of the day : because the Greeks were destitute 
of that philosophical reflection, which admits the ready 
comprehension of characters, and which would have 
enabled them to understand a composition that would 
have proved interesting to men of all ages and nations. 

The comedies of Menander and the characters of 
Theophrastus made a great progress; the one in 
theatrical decency, and the other in the observations of 
the human heart : but both these writers had the ad- 
yantage of being in repute a century later than Aristo- 
phanes. In a country where democracy is established, 
authors in general are seduced to introduce upon the 
stage illusions to public affairs, by the irresistible hope 
ana charm of popular applause ; which will always 
prove inimical to the theatrical productions of a free 
people. I am ignorant whether such representations 
are a sign of liberty ; but I am certain they are the de- 
struction of the dramatic art. , 

The Athenians, as I have before observed, were ex- 
tremely inclined to enthusiasm ; but they were not the 
less partial to that species of satire which insulted men 
of superior station and abilities ; the comedies of 
Athens, like the journals of France, were favorable to 
the display of a democratic levelling spirit ; but with 
Hs difference, that the plays at that period were filled 



with personalities sgainst eTisting cfaaneters; vsk^ 
was an attack so gross in its nature, that oo nat J 
honor in our times coold reconcile it to his feelsf* 

In these dsys, we count too little upon mdrnj^Lti. 
not to be apprehensive of slander ; and are tooml^i 
forsaken by our friends, not to guard agatcst si 
machinationa of our enemies. In Athens, per«c- j ;-• 
cused could make themselves known, ai^ y.^-, 
themselves before the nation at large : but in mr ^^ 
merous associationa, we coold only oppo^ tb» !rt* 
light of literature to the animated ridicnk e( z. 
theatre ; and againat such an unequal contest, m :a: 
acter, no authority, could maintain its ground. 

The republic of Athena itself owed its silver-* 
entirely to the aboae of the comic powers ; a:u sy 
excessiye love of the Athenisns for that speciet i 
amusement which increased their inordinate desn : 
procuring constant diversion and frivolons occiifstsa 
The comedy of *Nubes* prepared the minds ^ ^ 
populace for the accusation of Socrates. Demos^ic^ 
in the following century, could not draw the att£a *-• 
of the people from their lifter pursuits to en^aec ::r: 
sgainst Fnilip. What was most serionsiy inx^ • ■ 
the republic, waa the too great aaceodmncy whicJi zr 
be acquired by one of ita great men : bet thsi «Li^ 
tended to its overthrow was its total initSa&a k- 
them all. 

After having sacrificed their glory to their a.*3» 
ments, the Athenisns saw even their indcpesf&nn 
raviahed from them, and with it tho^e very enjof avr* 
which they had preferred to the defence of 6-* 
liberties. 



CHAPTER IV. 

or THI PHILOaOPRT Ain> ELOQUSNCB OF TBZ GUH* 

PhiloBophy and eloquence were often nnited as . 
the Athenians ; the systems, metaphysics, and p^ ' « 
of Plato, contributed much less to his r^uuii(»<. J:t. 
the besuty and grandeur of his style. The G^ • 
philosophers were, generally speaking, extrem^U ^ - 
quent upon the subject of abstract ideas. 

I must, however, first examine their system cf f>! 
losophy, apart from their eloquence : and my d<^(r ' 
to invcstipite the progress of the human undr^rsunL:: 
B knowledge of philosophy can alone point rha -i 
with any degree of certamty. 

Whether in the poetical department, or in tk > 
terestinff political discussions of a free natioo. r'- 
qtience naci attained that degree of perfection «-ii. > 
Greeks, which has served for a model to the sahse>^sr 
ages, even down to the present time : hut thttt 
losophy appesrs to me much infenor to that oi r.- 
imitators, the Romans. The modem philoeopaY ^. 
still greater superiority over that of the Gr^cU , j 
this is no more than might be expected, when we • 
sider the advantages that must be derived bos, ■ 
lapse of two thousand years. 

The Greeks improved themselves in a mon r^icir* 
sble manner during the course of three cento nr« - 
th^ast, which was that of Alexander, Menander. Tf - 
phrastus, EucKd, and Aristotle, they were eryj: 
distinguished by their progress, in every species i<f - 
finement : but one of the principal and final ctv*^ 
the greAt evonta which are known to na, appears r - 
the civilization of the world. I shall explain lim ifsr 
tion more at large elsewhere : at present, what 3 '\ 
mediately necessary to be observed is, simpl)» he* k 
the Greeks were accessary to the diflfiisioo o( L^^ 
ledge, and the means they pursued in order to firs 
that persevering spirit necessary to its attainmeni 

The Greek ^ilosophers instituted sects ; — so fX9» 
dient which proved aa useful to them, as it *vili *• 
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judicial to us; their Mtrches after tnith included 
•ry thing that could strike the imagination. The 
Ika, beneath the expanse of a serene sky, where the 
mg pupils would gather round their preceptor, and 
en to the sublime sentiments he uttered ; — the bar- 
inious language which elevated the soul, even before 
was fully impressed with the sense of what was 
>ken ; — the mystery used at Eleusis in the discoyery 
i communication of certain phneiples of morality ; — 

these things combined to ^e the greatest effect to 
ur lessons of philosophy. The world, in its infancy, 
M taught truth by the assistance of the msrvelous m 
rthology. Thus was a taste for study produced and 
sserved by a thousand different ways ; and the enco* 
uma bestowed on the disciples of philosophy, greatly 
ffmented their number. 
Nothing contributes more to give us an enlarged idea 

the reputation of the ancients, than the astonishmg 
feet produced by their works ; but this is by no means 
, accurate rule by which they should be judged. The 
ailed number of enlightened men which Greece held 
It to the admiration of the real of the world, the great 
fficultiea attending nautical discoveries, the ignorance 

which the chief part of the community remained with 
gard to the reality of facts collected by the authors, 
m rarity of their msnuscripts. all contributed to inspure 
e most lively curiosity for works of celebrity. The 
uUiplied testimonies of the general interest excited 
le philosophers to overcome the greatest difficulties 
lat were annexed to their studies, before they were 
sndged by method and generalimions. Modem fame 
ould not have been considered an adequate compen- 
ition, for such extraordinary efforts of the mind : no- 
linff less than the brilliant honors conferred on genius 
f the ancients, could have encouraged them to perse- 
ere in a task so laborious. It is granted, that the an- 
ient philosophers scquired a more shinincr reputation 
lan the modems ; but it is also trae, that the modems, 
I metaphysics, in morals, and ih most of the sciences, 
re infinitely superior to the ancients. 

The philosophers of sntiquity may bfr said to have 
ifuted some of the errors prevalent at that era ; but 
ley were not themselves entirely exempt from many 
f them. While we must sdmit, that the most absurd 
pinions were ' generally established, even the writers 
ho appeal to the light of reason, cannot entirely divest 
lemselves of the prejudicee by which they are encom- 
ftssed. Sometimes they substitute one error in the 
lace of another, which they had successfully combated ; 
t other times, in making their attack upon genf^rally 
reived opinions, they are but too apt to retain a degree 
r superatition peculiar to themselves. Casual words 
;>peared very formidable to Pythagoras, Socrates, and 
iato, who had faith in the existence of familiar spirits ; 
dd Cicero was alarmed at the presages conveyed in 
reams. But when calamity or aistress of any descrip- 
on bears hesvily on the human mind, it is difficult, if 
ot impossible, entirely to eradicate the degree of su- 
erstition it is naturally inclined to admit : the interior 
ensation that ahould abolish such weakness, is not suf- 
ciently strong ; and the mind never feels itself secure, 
nless dependmg for support upon something independ- 
nt of itself. Those who minutely study their own 
earts, will find that, in every calamity of life, they are 
lore inclined to rely on the opinion of others than on 
leir own ideas and reflections ; and to seek elsewhere 
3r the motive of their hopes and foars, rather than ap- 
ly to a more certain guide, — that of their own reason. 
L man, however auperior his faculties may be, feels it 

difficult task, by his own efforts, to free himself from 

portion of the supernatural, which is inherent in his 
lature : the nation at large must unite with philosophy 
gainst absurd terrora and superstitions, or it woula be 
mpossible even for philosophy itself to be successful. 

The minds of the Greeks were foolishly engrossed 
if researches into the different systems of the world. 



The smaller the progress they had made in acience, the 
less they were acquainted with the extent of the human 
understanding. The philoaophera delighted themselves 

Eicularly m the unknown^ and tne inexplicabU. 
bagoraa declared that * there was nothing reol^ buf 
t was spiritwU ; and that the nuUerial had no exist' 
enee.^ — Plato, that writer whose imagination was so 
brilliant, is continually revertmg to whunsical metaphy- 
sics relative to the world, to men, and to love ; where 
the phyaical lawa of the universe, and the verification 
of sentiments, are never observed. There is nothing 
moie wearisome than the study of that species of meta- 
physics, which has neither facts for its foundation, nor 
method for its guide : and it is surely impossible not to 
be convinced of this truth, in rcadinff the philosophical 
writings of the Greeka, notwithstsnoing we may fully 
admit the charms of their language. 

The ancienta were better skilled in morals than in 
philosophy : an accurate atudy of the sciences is neces- 
sary to rectify metaphysics : but nature has placed in 
the heart of man a guide to conduct him to virtue : 
nevertheless, nothing could be more unsettled and un- 
connected than the moral code of the ancients. Pythago- 
ras seems to attach the same importance to proverbs, 
to counsels of prudence snd of dexterity, aa ne did to 
the precepts ol virtue. Rank and morale were con- 
founded by many of the Greek philoaophera : the love 
of study, and the performance of the first duties, were 
classed together. In their enthusiasm for the faculties 
of the mind, they allowed them a place of esteem be- 
yond every thing else : they excited men to the acquire- 
ment of admiration ; but they never looked with an eye 
of penetration into the heart. 

I am doubtful whether the term happiness occun 
once in any of the Greek writinga, according to the 
modem acceptation of the word : nor did they annex 
any great importance to private virtues ; the politieal 
was, with them, a branch of the mural : their medita^ 
tions on men were made in society ; and they seldom 
or ever judged them, but with relation to their fellow- 
citizens : and as the free statea were but Aiinly peopled, 
and the women not considered as forming any part of 
it,* the actual existence of the men consisted in their 
social relationa : it was to complete this political exist- 
ence, that the atudies of the philosopher were exclu- 
sively 8«>lied. Plato, in his Republic, proposes, ay a 
means of promoting the happiness of the human race, 
the extirpation of conjugal and paternal affection, hy a 
commumty of women and children. A monarchical 

foverarocnt, and the extent of modem powere, have 
iaunited the greater part of the inhabitants from the 
interest of public affairs : they have retired into the bo- 
som of their families, and have not diminished their 
happineas by the exchange: but every circumstance 
excited the ancients to continue in the path of politics, 
and the very fint object of their moral was an encourage 
ment to pursue it. What is truly beautiful in their 
doctrine ooea not contradict the assertion. If it is r»* 
quisite, in all situations, for men to exerciae a great 
power over themselves ; it is, shove all, to those in 
public stations that this power is necessary. How ad- 
mirably is this moral, which consists in the tranquillity 
and vigor of mind and the enthuaiasm of wisdom, set 
forth in the apology of Socrates and in the Phsdon. If 
it were posaible to instill into the mind that accurate 
order of ideas, it seems as if it would be invincibly 
armed against mankind. 

The ancients, it is tme, often founded part of their 
support in error ; but after all, they followed what thcj 
thought and acknowledged to be right: but what is 
wanting at the present era, is an insurrection against 
egotism ; for tho moral virtue of each individual is 
found to centre in hia own personal interest. 
The Greek philosophera were very limited in their 

• Thers is noc lo bs Ibond, In the 
a slofla dcscripiton of a fiunalsb 
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number ; and being unable to obtain any assistance 
fTom the light of former ages, they were compelled to 
make their studies universal : it was therefore iropon- 
aible for them to proceed to a great length in any par- 
ticular pursuit ; and they wanted that method which 
can only be acquired by an accurate knowledge of the 
sciences. 

Plato could not bare arranged in his memory that 
which the aid of method en&les the young men of 
modem times to do with the greatest facility. Socrates 
himself, in the dialogues of iPlato, in order to confute 
the Sophists, borrows some of their own defaults ; but 
more especially that insufferable procrastination of a 
development, which could not be supported in those 
days. We must have recourse to the ancients, for 
their beautiful and simple taste in the fine arts; we 
must admire their energy and enthusiasm for every 
thins that was good and sublime ; but we must consider 
all tneir philosophical ratiocinations as the scaffolding 
of an edifice which the human mind has to raise. 

Aristotle, however, who lived in the third century of 
tbe Greeks; a century consequently superior in the 
efforts of the imagination to the two preceding : Aris- 
totle, I say, substituted the force of observation in the 
place of the Energy of theory : and this distinction alone 
would have been sufficient to have established bis 
fame ; but he did not stop there ; he wrote upon litera- 
ture, physic, metaphysics, and these subjects formed 
the analysis of ideas in his own times. Being the his- 
torian of the progress of the sciences at that period, he 
digeated and placed them methodically in the voryor- 
der in which they were conceived by himself This 
man was truly great, considering the age in which he 
lived ; but it is difllicult, if not altogether impossible, 
for the human mind to be continually employed in 
searching into antiquity for the truths of philosophy : 
this would be to carry the spirit of discovery to a re- 
trospect of the past, when things present lay claim to 
their chief attention. 

The ancientH, but more particularly Aristotle, dis- 
played 'a skill and judgment, in some of their political 
mstitutions, equal to those of the modems, but this ex- 
ception to the invariable rule of progression is entirely 
owing to the republican liberty which was enjoyed by 
tile Greeks, but which is unknown to the moderns. 
Aristotle remained in the most profound ignorance 
respecting all general questions that bad not been ez- 
plamed by preceding events in the history of his time : 
oe does not admit of the existence of a natural right to 
•laves ; and though an antagonist of Plato in many 
other respects, he does not appear to imagine it was 
possible tfiat slavery could admit of modification. Plato 
■peaks of the causes of revolutions, and the principles 
of government, with a superior penetration and judg- 
ment ; but the greater part of his ideas were furnish^ 
by the examples of the Greek republic. If a republican 
government jiad existed since the time of Plato, the 
modems would have been as mnch bis superiors in the 
social arts, as they have been in every other intellectual 
■tody. The ideas must ever be informed by events : 
thus in examining the labors of the mind, we constantly 
observe that cither time or circumstance is the clue by 
which genius is guided : reflection knows how to draw 
consequences from a single idea ; but the first step in 
every thing is discovered by chance, and not by renec- 
tion. 

The style of the Greek historians was remaikable for 
treating sn interest, while it kept up without diminish- 
ing that beautiful simplicity so justly admired : their 
descriptions were full of vivacity, but they never in- 
vestigated deeply into characters, nor judged by insti- 
tations : they caught at facts so eagerly, that they 
ntrer carried their thoughts towards existing causes. 
In keeping pace with the events of their time, the 
Gbsek authors followed a certain impulse without con- 
Mering whence it arose : it seems indeed, as if their 



inexperience of life rendered them ignonot, ineon 
the then state of existence could ever be altered . d 
they transmitted to posterity moral truths a< vei' i 
physical facts, fine discourses as well as h«(j rt.«> 
and their mildest laws as weD as the comxit:: 
tyrants, without analyzing either the chancien rr -^ 
principles : it might almost be said, that ihey ptrji r 
the conduct of men like the vegetation of pit.v.s, i-. 
out bestowing upon them the judgment of nitiR' 
These observations are applicable to the hir.9r2n< • 
the first ages of the Greeks. Ptutaich, and b«T 
temporary Tacitus, lived in a different epoch of ':* . 
vancement of the human understanding. 

The eloquence of the Greek philosophen er* 
eoualed that of the Greek orators. Socn'n i-: 
Plato preferred speaking to writing ; becaose i^ '-: 
without exactly rendenng to themaehe* so kc. 
of their talents, that their ideas belonged mm ra -- 
tation than to analysis. They loved to hare v«ri 
to that impulse and elevation of thought whrji > '^- 
duced by the animated language of conversabci i 
they searched with as much diligence for s«ep' '* 
to inflsme the imagination, as the meixpl^r^fi: 
and moralists of our days would employ, to «r' 
their works from the smallest nppeannct c' 
poetic. 

The philosophical eloquence of the Cmk^b^i 
still greater effect upon us, by the grandeur kA ' * 
of the language : their mild yet encrgetir i>r-i 
gave to their writings a character which Iitj^ b-* 
impaired. Ancient diction is very cone<>n:j] n 
simple beauties of composition, nevertheless ne •'- 
find an insupportable monotony in the discoury^r ' 
Greek philosophers upon the affection, had th« ^' 
written in these days : they have no power lo -"-• 
emotion, but are uniformly remarkable for roc^rr* 
and sensibility. 

Morality and sensibility were not un-ied in 6? r- 
ions of the Stoics. Northern litcraturs did n^ 
exist, to instil a love of gloomy reflections : ihc i ■■ 
race if, the expression may bo allowed, had rot.- 
reached the age of melancholy : men, when str.*:. 
with mental affliction, had recourse to tkA^k' 
stead of that due resignation which d oes not rr.ie:< 
to suppress pain, nor cause a blush at [eelm r*r 
it IS that submission alone, which can turn ntR-''^ 
our advantage, and make it subservient even to '^e* ' 
limity of our talents, 

The eloquence of the Tribune, in the rfpc^" 
Athens, was as perfect as wsj* necessary to hnz " 
the opinion of the suditors : and in a countrr wbr-- 
great a political result was produced by rbftw. *" 
talent must necessarily develop itself. D<k; ** 
was converted by the Athenians, while the? rpw- 
a free people, into a kind of ^'mnastic, in »rtir"* 
orators seemed wrestling with the popolsct' r 
forcing their arguments upon them as if thft -~ 
determined to overcome thenL The sobjo-i — 
frequently treated upon by PoTo^thrn*** ws 
indignation with which he was inspirt^i 1>; i*^' *' * 
ians : this wrath against the people, natural < 
in a republic, was mixed in all his <Haiioo«.— • 
he speaks of himself, it is with rapidity and evid- 
ence. 

In the following chapter, I shall examine ro« ^ 
the reasons which caused the poUtical dictinrtaia :^ 
existed between Cicero and Demostbeoes. l^ ' 
generally remarked of the Greek orators, (^ ^ 
make use of but a veiy small number of origiaii ^-^ 
whether it was owin^ to their being able to i^*' ^ 
minds of the people with only a few aiguneBtJ ^' ' 
expressed and fully explained, or whetbsr ^ ^ 

• ThncydWes wss certainly ihs most 6Wa§tM^ fc«^ 
the Greeks ; all his deecripiions are fulUf imapnaiM. « "^ 

haran;^ie«. likethnee of Titus Urj, wtntamoami wasp 
the ftneai eloquence. 
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Eae« of the ancients displayed the same unifonnity 
eir writings, it is certain that, generally speaking, 
f had not a great variety of ideas : their writings 
ambled the music of the Scots, who composed 
r airs of a few fine but simple notes, tho per* 
. harmony of which, while it defied criticism 
Id not create a very deep inteiest in the hearers. 
Ve feel little cause of regret in taking leave of the 
•cka, though truly an astonishing people : and the 
ious reason for this indifference is, that th^ were 

people who merely began the civilization of the 

Id. They had, it is true, all the qualities requisite 

sxcite the development of the human understanding : 

we do not feel a similar aensation of pain at their 

ippearance from history, as is caused by Uie loss of 

Romans. The customs and habits, the philosophic 

knowledge, and the military successes of the 
seka, could be but transitory ; they resembled seed 
ven by the wind to every comer of the world, till 
le remained in the place whence it originsHv came, 
rhe love of fame was the motive that guided every 
ion of the Greeks* they studied the sciences, in 
er to be admired ; they supported pain, to create 
ereat; they adopted opinions, to gain disciples; 
I they defended their country, for tlie sake of ruling 
* bu t they had not that internal sentiment, that na- 
nal spirit, that devotion to their country, all which 
eminently distinguished the Romans The Greeks 
re the first inopulse to literature and the fine arts ; 
L the Romans gave to the world invaluable teati- 
»nie8 of their genuis. 
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CHAPTER V. 

LATIN LITIRATUBK WHILE THV SOMAN BE- 
PUBLIO STILL BZISTBD. 



We must make a distinction in all the different 
iges of literature ; dividing what is nstional from 
at which belongs to imitation. The Roman empire 
Ting sucreederl to the dominion of Athens, the Latin 
erature followed the track which had been marked 
t bv the Greeks : st first, because they might have 
nsidered it superior in many respects ; and therefore 
have swerved from it, would have been to have re- 
tunced truth and taste ; and another probable reason 
ly they conformed to it was, that they found a model 
bich accorded with their own ideas and habita: — 
bencver this is the caae, the mind ia more inclined 

adopt than create ; necessitv alone can produce in- 
intion, and mankind apply themselves in preference 

improving, when they are aaved the trouble of in- 
inting. 

Tlie paganism of the Romans was very similar to 
tat of the Greeks. The precepts of the fine arts and 
' literature, a great number of laws, and the greater 
irt of their philosophical opinions, were transported 
icceesively from Greece into Italy. I shall not thero- 
Te attempt to analyze effects, which so nearly resem- 

each other, and which must hsve arisen from a simi- 

1 cause: all that regards the Greek literature, the 
ij^an religion, slsvery, the customs snd manners of the 
ist, and the general spirit of antiquity before tho in- 
aaion of the north, and the eatabliahment of the 
ihristian religion, will be found, with some few re- 
irictions, among the Latins. 

What are most worthy of observation and remark, 
ppear to be the different characteristics of the Greek 
nd Latin literature, and the progress of the human mind 
1 the three successive periods of the Uterary history 

* Aldblades and Thsmitioclefl •uemptad to revenfs ihem> 
lives of their country by uMng up fontsn enemloa aeninm IL 
lul a Roman wouU nsver hare been iruJUy of such a crime : 
^totanus ii iha only sxampls 9-he formed the plot, but eottld 
MacqutassttflciemrswlHiioaispuiti loioprsfldss. 



of the Romans ; that which precedes the reign of Au- 
gustus ; that which bears the name of that emperor ; 
and likewiae the term that may be reckoned aher his 
death till the reign of the Antonines. The two firit 
are in some measure confounded by their dates, but are 
extremely different in every other respect. Although 
Cicero died in the reign of the triumvirate of Octavius, 
his genius is limited entirely to the republic : and not- 
withstanding Ovid, Virgil, and Horace, were bom 
during the time of the republic, their writings bear tho 
character of monarchical influence : and in the reiga 
of Augustup, some authors, particularlv Titus Livy, . 
discovered very often in their historical writings, that 
they were republicans at heart. But to analyze with 
accuracy the distinctions of these three different pe- 
riods, we must examine their general colorings, and not 
dwell upon particular exceptions. 

The Roman character was never fully displayed bnt 
in the time of the republic. A nation indeed has no 
character, unless it is free. The ariatocracy of Rome 
possessed some of the sdvantages of an aristocracy 
made up of enlightened characters : and though they 
may be justly reproached, with regard to the nominar 
tion of their senators, it being entirely hereditary; 
nevertheless the government of Rome, within its own 
walls, was free and paternal. But iheir conquests gave 
an almost unlimited power to the chiefs of the state ; 
and the principal Romans, being freely elected by their 
city, which they looked upon as the queen of the uni- 
verse, considered themselves as possessing the govern- 
ment of the world. From this aristocratical sentiment 
in the nobles, and the exclusive superiority in the in- 
habitants of the city, arose the distinguished character 
of the Roman writings, their language, their moral 
habits and their dignity. 

The Romans never displayed, under any circum- 
stances, the tokens of violent emotion: when they 
most desired to affect and persuade by their eloquence, 
they then thought it of the greatest importance to pre- 
serve that equanimity of temper and that calm dignity 
of manners, which are the symbols of a strong mind ; 
that they might not bring into question those senti 
ments of respect, which served as the basis of their 
poUtical 'nstitutions as well as of their social relations. 
There was in their langusge an authority of expression, 
a gravity of tone, a regularity of periods, which is sel- 
dom, if ever, acquired by the broken accents of an 
agitated mind, or the lively and rapid aallies of wit 
and gaiety. Their bravery rendered them victorious in 
battle ; but their moral strength consisted in that pro- 
found and solemn impression which was produced by 
the very name of Romans, They never permitted 
themselves to be seduced by sny consideration ; not 
even a present triumph could induce them to commit 
an action which would in any degree be detrimental to 
their subordination, their respect, or their prudence. 

The Romans were a people whose power consisted 
more in their discretion than in the impetuosity of their 
pasftions ; they were easily persuaded by the voice of 
reason, and restrained by esteem ; they were also more 
religious and less fanatical than the Greeks ; they paid 
a greater attention to political authority, and not pos- 
sessing an equal share of enthusiasm, they were less 
jealous of the reputation of individually and were never 
deprived of the exercise of their reason by any event 
incident to human nature. 

The Romans, in the early period of their history, 
despised the fine arts, and literature more particularly ; 
but when phil Mophers, orators, and historians rendered 
the talent of writing useful to the sffairs and morals of 
the people, tb Romans then were the first to engage 
in the pursuit f literature : their works, moreover, had 
that aavantagr over those of the Greeks, which must 
always arise from a practical knowlcd^ and admmis- 
iration : but they were nocoasarily obhged to nsa t^ 
utmost circumspection in the compoaitioa of thMU 
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with Ihe greatest timidity that Cicero fint attacked 
the generally received ideas of the Romans : the opin- 
ions of the nation might not be set at defiance hj those 
mio wished to obtain their votes for the first places in 
the republic; and therefore the greatest smbition of 
the generality of writers was to defend and preserve 
the reputstion of the statesmen. 

In sQch a democracy as that which existed at Athens, 
the attention to political concerns, and the study of 
philosophy, were as rarely found united, as the man of 
reflection and the courtier are in a monarchy. The 
means by which the people scquired popularity, occu- 
pied nearly the whole of their time, and seemed to have 
little or no connection with the labor necessary for the 
increase of knowledge : the chiefs of the people had 
not, so to speak, the smallest idea of posteritv ; the 
storms of the then present times were so terrible, and 
had such ah unlimited power over the posterity and ad- 
Tersity of every indiviaual, that all their passions were 
absorbed in contemperaneous events. A n aristocratical 
government proceeding in a slower and more measured 
eareer, excites in its subjects a more lively interest for 
the future : the light of philosophy is necessary to the 
reflection of a select society of men, while the re- 
WMirces of the imagination are sufficient to move an 
assembled multitude of the people. 

With the exception of Xenophon, who himself took 
an active part in the military history which he related, 
(but who was never possessed of any power in the in- 
terior of the republic) not one statesman of Athens 
was celebrated at the same period for his Uterary tal- 
ents, or even imagined, like Cicero and Caesar, that he 
could add by his writings to his political conseouence. 
Scipio and Sallust were suspected, the one ot beinff 
the concealed author of the Comedies of Terence, and 
the other to have been covertly engaged in the con- 
spiracy of which he was the historian : but there is no 
instance, amongst the Athenians, of any individual hav- 
ing united the study of literature with affairs of state. 
The result of this nearly absolute distinction between 
the study of philoRophy and the occupation of the 
statesman, was, that the Greek writers gave more lati- 
tude to their imagination ; and the Latin authors regu- 
lated their idead by the actual state of human affairs. 

The Latin literature was the only one which com- 
menced with philosophy ; in every other, especially in 
that of the Greeks, they were entirely indebted to the 
imagination for the first efforts of the mind. The com- 
edies of Plautus and of Terence are entirely the result 
of the ideas of the Greeks. The poets that preceded 
Cicero, are not worthy of being recorded, for, like Lu- 
cretius, they turned philosophy into poetry.* The um- 

* Tbia opinion having been called in question, 1 think It nc- 
ceiwary to point out a few facta which will prove it. I have said, 
that the noeta who preceded Cicero ana Lucreiiua were not 
worthy of heinc reconied ; an objection haa been made to En- 
iiiua, Acclua, and Pacuviua : Ennius, who in same reapecta had 
ihe advaniare of the three, waa incorrect, ohacene, and poaaea> 
aed but a amall ahare of political imagination ; tlita opinion is 
grounded upon the rratrments of his worka. i^hich are still ex* 
tani ; and It is conflrmed by Virgil, whose judgment of Ennius 
waa evrn proverbial. Horace, in some of his epictles, makes a 
lestof thusf who admired the ancient Roman poets, Enniua and 
his contemporaries. Ovid forbids the female sex to read the 
Annals of ennius In verse ; and, moreover, the grester number 
ofthe Latin commentators considered Ennius as a very moderate, 
not to say an Indiflerent author. I have advanced, tnat the Ro> 
mane had philoaophicai writers amonsst them, befiire they had 
nueta ; for the proof ufthia assertion I have the following datea : 
n waa in the year 514 that the flrst ctimediea in verse, wriuen by 
Titus Andronicus, were represented ; and it was in the following 
year that Ennius was known ; but it waa five cemaries before 
that epiich, that Numa wrote upon philosophy ; and it waa ISO 

Jean after Numa, that Pythagoras waa received as a ciiieen of 
Lome ; the philosophical secta nf higher Greece had a continual 
eortnection with Rome ; the Latin language borrowed many of 
the grammatical roles of JBolic Greece, which the colonies had 
transported into higher Greece. Ennius, belhre h' attempted 
to compose in verse, embraced the sect of Pyth'> Man \ and 
^hatarill remains of his poems, treat moreof philo«ophleal ideaa 
n marrelous Acta. The legislation which ought to be con- 
"ed as a branch of philosophy, waa carried to the greatest 
Akm at Rome, before they anderatood iha mcaniag of a 



fid was the first prioeude of the Latin litentise ; d 
want of amusement, that of the Greeks. The pCr 
cians, in condescension to the people, institiited isn. 
music, and festivals ; but the power sras wboSij ctt- 
centrated in the senate. 

The Romans were allowed to be a celebrated taaa. 
powerfully constituted, and wisely govemed, k>ae^^ 
tore tlie existence of any aathor in the Latin lasg-^ 
The talent of writing was not developed tiU a cms^yr- 
able time after action had had its full play ; vii^ > 
duces a conclusion, that the Roman literatore waivi 
quite different nature from that of a natioii wbos« <&< 
ination was the first principle that was roused to acs;£:. 

poet ; public schools were instituted to sandy the Ism « t. 
they were analytkally explained by tlie coBusentaanra. ^nj 
Forphyriua, Sextus Ccelitn, Oranius Flaccus, &c., «r.«c it* 
this subject, in tlie third, fbunli, and fifth centimes of t2< n?* 
lie : to methodise the twelve ubleu, sdibc of their p(^?ie ^^ 
sent by the Romans to consult wkh the nmac cnttghUMtia- 
Greece ; and h waa the decree ofthe twelve tabicpkwfer* ?«. 
ed of religion aixl ofthe rights of men, bocfa in pirtiiMr &&; £ r 
vaie ; aiid they mn quoted by Cicero, aa superior to tr,j cc I 
losophers hail ever wrkten on the sutrject, Paulm EaLhar 
tided the education of liis eon to the phtlcMpber Metr<*^ ti. r» 
had accompanied him from Athens ; and cuo the Eakr, ■. 
disapproved of the Roman taste fiir Creek Uteratere. kc «. 
exprened in the most pointed manner his cooiemfc b? £».-.- 
on account of his poetical talents, had htm#etf beea 'nc, 
by Nearchoa, the Pythagorean, and distoifrtiiKbed hacs* ' -: 
aa a wnter and aa an orator ; he entered the lists as »o «.*» . 
to Carnades, a Greek philosopher of the Academics, ru . 
Diogenes the Stoic, who was sent to Rome st the samr':?* »- 
Carnadea, was so kindly received bj the Roanrak thu >*- 
Laeliua, and many other senators, embraced his t-.^n-*- 
even appears that they were known and practiaeii «t B. c 
a lencth of time t>efore that embaasy. Iirelemwv » i, ' 
tained by the philoeophy of the sophist it may witK sn*- *- 
aaid, that durina the existence ofthe republic the tLomAia r- 
atantly repulsed those false principles of the Grceki .- bo:*: 
allow to philcieophy the same honorable receptK-ai : m-- 
from the ancients, we shall perceive that the Roroar* c*'-* 
have twengroiid statesmen, profound hs^lBSCkra. or rr^s • '- 
without philosophy. There were amung the Rtisaa^ - 
writers in prose before the time of Enniua ; PoBih«*Bi-« * 
wroie a history of Rome In Greek ; Fabiue Pietnr wr«f . *-• 
in Latin before Ennius was known. There were, ua-t-t 
Romans, many celebrated authors of whoss Ciccrt. F^n'^. » 
admiration ; the Gracchi and the Appii, some or' &S-; . 
courses were extant in writing in the Ume of CKrert* ; ? • • 
the republic were in possession of all the great meru t*"'^ 
were advanced in thecultivsiion of poetry. Is it prasui > i 
pare the progress of the human undemtanding m ^--^^ . 
which it followed in Greece ? Homer, the ccnst st N r * * . 
poets, existed four centuries before the fim mmpnncN^ •-* 
in prose that we are acquainted wnh ; and Pbery>c*de$ -f'y ^ 
existed 300 years before Solon, ami one century b^bm L^ 
ffus ; when poetrv, the first essay of the tata£in«tN>r s- i'*T- 
had atuined to tne hiehest degree of pertr^ion, t«^r <.•- 
Ideaa were sufflciently enliehtened upun other snfajN^^ *- - 
tablish a code of laws or form a political society, la .>;• '. * 
promote our desire of becoming acquainted wnh Ktrrai.f -. • 
must attentively examine its general rhararter. Ii r-- -^ 
aaM, that the kalian literature began with poetry : isi r. - 
time of Petrarch there existed several bad pmaaic smarfv » .- 
namee might have been objected to as well, in opp^-ft^ 
those of Ennins. Accius, and Pacuvios, u% the ^rv. y* 
phers and political oratora who perpetuate tlie clorv r'' i** * ■ 
centuriea of the Roman republic. If wr were to'recil^: 
ereat orator Cicero, only from his having atiempirkf a pi.*' 
Mnschiis, in his juvenile days, k would not Ik uruirr^ o » 
was meant by this appellation : it is the same vhls i¥n v- 
less, cold, and obscene poetry, which they desire to ^^ ^v • 
the origin of the Latin literature. Instruction is ei>i7M^«tr» 
ter than erudition, because, In the right of arniq^uy. t ' 
arlnation may easily act bewildered In the detail «hr*' ' 
impede the progress of those who search after the tnsi > 
whole. 

The writers who were really celebrated tefore thv *^t? ~ 
Augustus, were Sallust, Cicero, and Lucretiua ; tn •Sv .. 
be added Plautus and Terence, who translated the Orrrfr 
dies ; but it is difficult to determine the original r*w% i: 
Latin language that were deserving of any degree of Ikse '* 
the time of Cicero ; and likewise who Is the poet that rcc* 
of having an influence over the Latin Iheracure briiv* i^ 
tury of Augustus, which can be in the least eocnpareti i." 
which Homer had over that of th« Greek. Cicero was t >- 
ed as beina at the head of thr Latin Iiteratui« ; as Hf«-r* r- 
acknowledged to be ofthe Grecian ; but wkh ihfec 4'f r— 
that a number of enlirhieneil ages must have taken p«* " 
there could have existed s philosopher resembDng CK*r» « 
it is entirely to the marvelous of ttie heroic ase, aud tbr -v 
ation ofthe port, that we are Indebted Inr Hmner. 9^»\ e* 
observstlons be found too multipUed, I only bsje it mav^^ 
membered, that they are wriitaik in answer lo a ekaigv sb^ 
required to be refuted. 
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A greater refinement in taste, and « more acconte 
adgment than that poeaeased by the Greeka, waa the 
Atural consequence that arose from the distinction of 
Usees at Rome. Those who were highest, ambitions 
D raise themselvea higher, were not long in discorer- 
ig that a good edacation and a noble deportment dia- 
inguished the different ranks in a much greater degree 
han the legal gradations could obtain. The Romano 
rould never have endured on their theatres the coarse 
Mta of Ariatophanes ; they would never have suffered 
lieir contemporaneous events, and their public charac- 
ers, to have been thus given as a apectacle of ridicole 
9 the public : they permitted, however, certain theatri- 
al jeeu and manners to be exhibited in their presence, 
nt without the smalleat allusion to their domeatic vir- 
iiea. Pantomimes or farces, the subjects of which 
rere taken from Greece, and the principal parte per- 
>m3ed by Greek slaves, were allowed, but nothing 
!ut boie the sUsbtest relation to the manners of the 
tomans. The idieaa and sentiments expressed in these 
omedies were« in the opinion of the Roman spectatora, 
B a (iclion more than a work of imagination. Terence, 
owever, preserved, in the use of those foreign subjects, 
)at style of decency and restraint which are necessary 
> the dignity of mankind, even when there were no wo- 
len amongst the auditors. 

The condition of the female sex was of much more 
nportance amongst the Romana than amonsst the 
rreeks ; but it waa in their own familiea they obtained 
tot ascendency, which they had not at that time ac- 
uired in society. The taste and urbanity of the Ro- 
lans waa of that masculine order, which borrows no- 
hing from the delicacy of women, but waa soleljmain- 
iined by their austerity of manners. 

Neither the thundering eloquence of the Greeks, nor 
be ingenious flattery of the French, were calculated 
or an aristocratical government ; It ia neither the in- 
ividual person of the king, nor the people at large, 
rbose eateem it ia the most essentisl to cultivate ; but 
bat of a small body of men who unite in common their 
epaxate interest. In this order of things, it behoved 
he patriciana mutuslly to respect each other, in order 
command the esteem of the nation at large : they 
Bust also apply themaelvea to obtain a solid snd last- 
Qg reputation: their qualifications most be solemn 
nd grave, but at the same time such aa might reflect 
onor on each individual of their number, and tend to 
he support of each aeparate existence equally with 
heir own. Whatever ia aingular, or excites too large a 
hare of applauae or envy, ia not aoitable to the dignity 
fan august body of men. The Romans were not am- 
itioua to diatinguiah themselves, like the Greeks, by 
xtraordinary systems and uaeless sophisms, or ^ a 
sanner of living fantastically philosophical.* What 
raa moat calculated to obtain the eateem of the patri- 
ians, waa the object of general emulation; they might 
ate them, but they nevertheless wished to imitate them. 
Uthougfa the Romans attended leM to literary purauits 
ban the Greeka, they were considered auperior to them 
a their wisdom, and the extent of their moral and |^ 
isophical observations : b.'tides, the Romans had the 
dvantage of some centuries over the Greeks in the 
fogress of the human undentanding. 

\ deraoeracy inspires a lively and almost universal 
mulation ; but an aristocracy excites to the perfection 
f what it baa begun. The writer who composes, 
tugbt ever to hsve the judges of his performance pre- 
ent to hia imagination ; that hia worka will then com- 
bine the genius of the author, and the knowledge of the 
lublic, which he was selected for his tribunal. 

The Greeks had infinitely more practice than theRo- 
nana in amart and prompt repartees, which could not 

* What would the Romans hare said te the ifnf ulanles of 
Xogenei ? Wbj, nochin; at all ; for he never would hate eoni' 
Ditted ihem in a country where thej would aoc have been aue- 
Miful in procurlnf him a reputaiioo. 



fail to inaure popularity in the midat of a sprightly and 
witty nation: but the Romans had evidently the ad- 
vantage of possessing real jud^ent : there vras, con- 
sequently, a cloaer connection m their ideaa, which laid 
them to examine with greater minuteneas every species 
of reflection : and their advancement in philosophy is 
▼ery apparent, from the en of Cicero to that of Taci- 
tus. The literature of the imagination proceeded with 
a npid but an unequal step ; while the knowledge of 
the human heart, and the morals annexed to it, came 
by degrees to perfection. The principal foundation of 
the Roman philosophy was borrowed nom the Greeks : 
but aa the Romans sdopted in their conduct in life, the 

imnciplcs of morality which the Greeka hac^only devo- 
oped in their writings, the exereise of virtue render^ 
them greatly their superior. Every thing which relates 
to the code of moral dutiea, ia explained by Cicero with 
mora energy, more clearness, and greater force, than 
by any other who preceded him it was impossible to 
advance farther in the estsblishment of a benefiiCient re- 
ligion, or in the abolishment of alaveiy, both political 
andciviL 

The ancienta did not invcetigate ao deeply into tho 
extent of the human paaaions, aa aome of the modem 
monlists have done : their ideaa of virtue wore in op- 
poaition to this examination. Virtue, with the ancienta, 
conaiated chieflv in the command they acquired over 
themselves, ana the love of fame ; which being more 
external than internal, did not permit an inouuy into 
the secrets of the heart, and therefore moral pluloso- 
phy lost much in many respects. 

The optttion of the Stoics waa the pcini of honor with 
the ancients. A predominant Ttrtue sustaina everf 
political aasociation independent of their principles of 
government ; that is to say, amongat all the different 
qualificationa one must be preferred : unless this were 
Uie case, the othere would lose their effect ; but this 
one alone can supply the absence of all the rest ; this 
quality ia the tie, tne distinguished character which 
unites citizens of the same country. 

The predominant trait in the character of the Lace- 
demonians, was the contempt* in which they held bodily 
pain; that of the Atheniana waa the diatinction of 
ulenta ; that of the Romans waa the conquest of the 
mind over itself ; and that of the French was the splen- 
did display of their valor : and so great was the impor- 
tance which a Roman attached to the exercise of an 
absolute command over himaelf, that, when alone, he 
would scarcely allow even to himself that he posaessed 
those affections which he was expected to suppress. 
If the least apprehension of weakneaa at any time ren- 
dered him likely to betray it, he repulsed it with so 
much energy, that he did not indulge hia inclination 
with sufficient latitude to investigate the private emo- 
tions of his own heart. It was much the same with the 
Roman philosophers; the tumultuous sensations of 
grief, anger, envy, or regret, and every involuntary feel- 
ing of the soul, were considered as effeminate ; and 
they would have blushed even to have been suspected 
of approving of them ; they had no desire to study 
them, either in their own case or that of others. Ex- 
tremely ambitions of fame, they gave no latitude to 
their natural chancter ; that which sppeared, was alto- 

g ether artificial : neverthnless, the Koroana were not 
ypocrites by nature, but they acquired that appearance 
firom ostentation. 

Cicero is the only philosopher whose real character 
was evidently portrayed throughout his writings ; and 
yet he brought his systems to oppose what his self-love 
had auflered to escape from him ; and hia philosophy 
was entirely composed of precepts without observa- 
tions. Cicero, m his * Offices,* speaks of decorum, 
thst is, of exterior forms of virtue, aa if it was a part of 
virtue itaelf ; they Uught as a moral duty, the several 
different methods of imposing respect, by purity of lan- 
8°^i bjT elegance of pronunciation : in ahozt, ev 
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cscooMUiice that eoold add to the dignitv of man, waa 
cateeoKu a ^ae with the Rooiana. It waa philo- 
wmhktl cnjojnDenta and Bot the cooaolatoiy ideaa of a 
Molime and elevated religion, which the Romana pio- 
poaed aa a ivcoaipenfe for their aacrificea. It waa not 
to the cooaolationa of the heart 'that they appealed to 
■natain the man ; bat to hia pride. The more their 
natare reaemUed the nutjcMtic, the inreater care waa 
taken to baniah from the mind eren the amalleat emo- 
tion of aenaihiUtj, had it oTcn been the aole aoppoit of 
their aerereat morals. 

It doea not appear, that in the firat epoch of their 
Utenture there was sny work which diaoovered a pio- 
fennd knowledge of the human heart, the aecret aprpiga 
which actoate characters, or the nnmberieaa divenitiea 
of the moral natore. To have inveatigated the cauae 
of thoae inrobntarf aenaationa of the heart, wonld have 
been probably an encoaragement to them, whilat the 
Romana wiahcd to remain ignonnt even of the poesi> 
bility of their exiatence. Their elo^nence, aing^ con* 
aidered, did not poaaeaa that irreaiatible emotion; it 
waa the light and strength of reason, which never in- 
teirapted ue tranquillity of the mind. The Romana 
were, nerertheleaa, poasmaed of more real aenaibility 
than the Greeks ; that austerity of manners which they 
tmpoaed upon themselves, waa a better preaervative to 
the affections, than that licentiooaneaa to which the 
Greeks abandoned themselves. 

PluUreh relates that Bmtua, when al^t to quit 
Italy, and juat ready to embark, walked by the sea-side 
witl^ Portis, whom he was going to leave ; they en- 
tered into one of the temples, and addreaaed their pray- 
ers to the gods of protection ; when a painting, which 
rq>resented the parting scene of Hector and Andro- 
mache, caught their attention. Cato'a daughter, who, 
» till that moment, had supported herself with uie greatest 
herotam, could no longer suppress the violence of her 
grief Brutus, moved to pity by her teara, led her to 
•ome friends who had accompanied them, aaying, * I 
truat to your care this woman, who unites to every vir- 
tue peculiar to her own sex, the intrepiditv of ours.' 
And with these expressive words he went his way. 

I know not whether our civil commotiona, in which 
the tender farewells of so many friends have proved 
•their laat, have added to the impreaaion I felt in read- 
ing thia recital ; but it appears to me, that there are 
few more affecting : it is also true, that the austerity 
of the Roman character give« a more brilliant coloring 
to the feelinga it excitea. The atoic Brutus, whose 
rigid virtue never condescended to pity, showed, in his 
laat days, and even in those momenta which preceded 
his latest effints, a sentiment so tender, that it aurprises 
tiie heart with an unexpected emotion : the dreadful 
action and fatal destiny of this laat of the Romans, en- 
compass his image wiUi ideas so melancholy which ex- 
cite a sympathetic concern for the fate of Portia.* 

Compare this affecting acene with that of Periclea, 
pleading before the Areopagus for the accuaed Aapasia : 
the splendor of power, the lustre of beauty, ana even 
lov^ Itself, such as could be excited by seduction, were 
all found united in this ^A^^r: and yet they do not 
penetrate to the heart. The aourcea of tendemeaa are 
also to be found in the secrets of consicience : neither 
the prejudices of society, nor the opinions of philoao- 
phera, can dispose of the affections of the heart : but 
virtue, such aa it waa given by heayen, and whether it 
is in love or in the sacrifice of the affections, ia ever 
deltcate and equally consistent. 

Although the Romans, from the purity of their mo- 
rals and the progreaa of their unceratanoing, were bet- 
ter qualified for deep and lasting affectiona than the 
Gittoka ; yet it waa not till the reign of Auguatua that 
'i perceive any traeea, either in ideaa or oxprea- 

Tint fur ca seuil aecninpaffner aes pas, 

[Las Oraoquss, par M. da Oulbait 



Mona, of that aenaibility which those afisetiooa os^t 
have created. The biahil of never anflermjr ili p^- 
sonal impreaaiona to appear, and their aztectnc :^ 
chiefly engroaaed by philoeopby, gave an eae:^ a 
their style ; but it waa aometimcs pfodnctiv« odl^t 
pleaaant diyneaa and irr^golaiity. 'As to the xcr 
ment vulgariy termed love,* aaya Cicero, * it » us 
auperfiooua to attempt to demoBstnte bow moA : i 
beneath the character of man.' He Ukrwiae dedm 
that the teara shed over the tomba of departed frma. 
and all testimonies of grief, are ' aupportaUe irj z 
women :* and he also adda, that * they are a Ud o^ 
Thua waa the man who wiahed to aubdoe haaa » 
^ore, himaelf the victim of anperstition. 

Without endeavoring to diacasa the Mhi£i;«-9 
which might result to a nation of aucb monl esp^i 
and exalted by the united efibrta of inatitatiooi lad m 
ners ; I am certain that literature mnat ban lean- 
riety when the geniua of each man has its patli si:a 
out by the national apirit, and the excrtioDa dtm:- 
dividual tend to one atngle point of perfectioo. iisati 
of being directed to that for ^Rdiich hia aatuiai u^ 
are beat adapted. 

The battlea of the gladiatora had for their obs; 
atrongly to impreaa the minda of the people wu£ n 
repreaenUtiona of war, and the epecUeie of dtats. c.i 
the Romana also required, that those unfortanaie dC7,T 
whom fate had placed ia their hands, the daT«sai ur.! 
barbaroua amusement, should leaiii, in the pneoct tJ 
those aangoinsry games, to triiimf^ over paic a. 
they never omitted an occaeion to put ihcm t» v.-j 
proof. This continual aubjection of theix Sou \t1t9 
waa not frvorable to the effect of tragedy, neiiber m 
the Latin literature contain any thing celdxated mis 
atyle.* 

The Roman character poseeased in a highde^a 
grandeur of tragedy ; but it was too general to ^T I^ 
atrical : even the loweat classes of the people vtni> 
tinguished by a certain dignity and gravity of misae 
But in that derangement occaaioned by nusfonQf».*'il 
cruel picture of physical nature torn and W7er'i(« b 
the aufferinga of the mind, and from which ida ^^ 
apeare drew such heart-rending acenea, the ^s3M 
would have diacovered nothing but the d^gndtLt^ i 
the human species. There is no inataoce. ia tiieii u- 
tory, of any man or woman whose iniellecta wtif 
ranged by disappointment in any shape : nenmewai 
auicide waa very frequent amongst them, alihoo^ ^ 
exterior aigna of grief were rareW to be met wisi T> 
contempt which Uie language of complaint was s&v» 
excite, imposed it as a law to conquer aoch wnb'» 
or to die. There ia nothing in aoch a dispositioa ti^i 
can fumiah any great development of tragedy, »-^ 
would it have been possible to have transported " 
Rome that interest which the Greeka felt m their lae^ 
rical compositiona on national aobjecta. t The ^cma 
would not hate permitted, 00 their atage, any repaid* 
tations which had the amallest allusion to their biii^ 
their affections, or their country : a religiooa seatsr:- 
was what the Romans esteemed above all thingi^ ^^^ 
Atheniana believed in the same religious dogmas tf^ 
Romana, and like them defended their coqoQt, c 
like them weie fond of libertv ; but that respect *^'' 
acta upon the thoughts, and drives from the imagnu- 
even the probability of committing a prohihitcd a^'- ' 
waa known only to the Romana. At Athens, ^^ 
phy was cultivated as one of the fine arts by their p«^ 
pie, enamored of eveiy species of celebritj : ^ '' 

• Horace complaina, that often. In the rafcta of arru"^ 
lion, the Romana intamipiod the parfcmanca bf vaciw'Mi 
for the fladiatora. . 

t There aUII exi^ita^ne traeedy compnaed npooa ll«s»a»» 
joct, eniHled the l>eath of Oca? Ina ; bin h w«a ^n**^ " J 
naiura of the eventa will profe,aoiiM leosthofciae •«**! 
arniction of the republic ; and atthou|rh it la inaenad m w^ 
of ?a»dc«, we are ifnorantof the aitthorof k, aai ii ■ c"^ 
asesrulned If b waa ever raprcOTntad. 
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ome it wu adopted as the eapport of ?irtue; the 
■tenmen studied it as a means of enabling them to 
rm a better code of laws ; for the agpaadizement of 
le Roman republic was the sole object to which their 
bore and their ambition tended, and reflected more 
cry upon their warriors, their magistrates, and their 
riters, than all the honors which could have been in- 
vidttalW conferred upon them. The same spirit and 
le same character, arising from the same cause, shone 
trough the literature of the Roman rept^blic ; it ia by 
le perfection and not by the variety, the dignity, and 
)t by the ardor, and by the wisdom more than the 
vcntion, that the writings of those daya were remark- 
tie. There reigned throughout an authority of express 
on, a majesty of character, that commands respect, 
id assures the full acceptation of every word ; but ao 
T is it from suppreasing or retrenching any part of the 
gnification, that each term, on the contrary, aeems to 
ippose more than it expresses. The Romans gave a 
reat scope to the development of their ideaa ; but 
hat belongs to their sentimenta, ia always expressed 
1 a concise manner. 

The first epoch of the Latin literature approaches so 
ear to the close of the Greeks, that it ia subject to the 
une imperfections, arising from a similar cause, 
amely, the infancy of civilization ; many of their works 
rcre pregnant with errors, which evinced their profound 
rnorance of the subject they attempted to delineste ; 
ihile others were extended to an inaupportable length, 
^he Romans were nevertheless superior to the Greeks 
1 the connection of their ideas ; but in this respect 
ow much inferior are they to the modems. 

What most excites our admiration in perusing the 
mailer number of writings which remain of the epoch 
f the Roman literature, is the idea which such eom- 
ositions afford us of their character and government. 
The history of Sallust, the letters of Brutus,* and the 
/orks of Cicero, are recalled most powerfully to the 
emembrance : we feel the strength of mind through 
fie beauty of the style ; we discover the man in the 
uthor, the nation in the man, and the universe at the 
eet of the nation. Neither Sallust nor Cicero were 
he greatest characters of the age in which they lived ; 
lut writers that possessed such extraordinary talents, 
nust necessarily imbibe the spirit and beauties of so 
ine a century, and Rome lives in their writings. When 
)icero pleads before the people, or the senate, or the 
iriesls, or before Ceesar, his el<H)uence changes its 
haracter ; in his harangues may be observed, not only 
hat style which was suitable to the Roman nation in 
;eneral; but all his discourses were addreased t;nd 
aodificd to the diflferent tastes and habita of each. 

The parallel which may be drawn between Cicero 
nd Demosthenes, is most apparent in the comparison 
vhich may be made between the spirit and customs of 
he Greeks, and those of the Romans : in comparing 
he in^nioos humor Of Demosthenes with the prevail- 
n(f eksquence of Cicero, and the means employed by 
Demosthenes to move the paasions which he stands in 
leed of, with the arguraento which Cicero uses to repel 
hose he wishes to oppose : his long developments, and 
he rapid impulse of the Greek orator, are all closely 
•unnected with the government and national character 
)f the two people. 

A private writer is absorbed in his own talents; but 
in orator who wishes to influence political deliberations, 
:on forms with care to the national spirit, as an able 
general previously surveys the ground on which he is 
to give battle. 

« Brutus, in his lcfter», does not conflns himwif to the art of 
iriitinf ; hH aim was to be useru) to the poliiiral Imereflle of his 
;nitntry ; unci yet the leanr which be a^ltlreeecd to Cicero, to re- 
proech him ((>r (leuering the younsr Octainus, woe perhepe one 
of the flnetf prose conpoeicioos 9VBr vriuen in the l«aita lao- 
fuafs. 
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Ciceio and Vuffl ire goqerally considered as b#* 
lon^nff to that century called the golden age of tbt 
Lann Uterature ; but those writdrs whose genius and 
ulents aimed at perfection in the midst of such furioiis 
struggles for liberty, should be distinguished by anothat 
character from those whose abilitiea were ripened iaibt 
last yesrs of the peaceable deapotiam of Augustus : but 
those periods spprosched so near to each other, that 
their dates might be confounded, were it not that the 
general spirit of their literature, before and after tbe 
u>ss of their liberty, presents to the eye of observatioa 
a moat striking difference. 

^f any of the republican customs were continued firom 
habit for aome years after the reign of Augustus, ths 
proofs of which are visible in many of their historietl 
writers ; but were all recalled by the influence of the 
court, the greater part of which desiring to pleaae Au- 
guatua, and being aituated near him, gave to their wii* 
tings that turn of character that must be assumed uodtr 
the reign of s monarch who wiahea to conciliate tbs 
good opinion of the people without diminiahing in anf 
degree the power he is possessed of. This is the od^ 
point of analog which eatabliahea the leaat relatioa b^ 
tween the Laun literature and that of the French in the 
reign of Louis XIV. ; in other respects, these diflfor- 
ent periods bear not the least resemblance to eaeh 
other. 

Philosophy, in Rome, preceded poetrr : this was inp 
verting the common order of things, snd was possibly 
the principal cauae of the perfection of the Latin poets. 
Emulation was not carried to poetry till the reign of 
Augustus. The enjoyment of power and of poUtical 
interest was generally preferred to anv auccess that 
might ariae purely from litereture ; and when, by th« 
form of government, men of superior talenta were cal- 
led upon to the exercise of public occupations, it was 
towsrds eloquence, history, and philosophy, and to 
that species of litentura which leada more immediately 
to the knowledge of men and events, that their labors 
were directed. But under the dominion of an empira 
it ia quite the reverse ; and the only means left, by 
which men of diatinguiahed talents can acquire fame^ 
ia in the exercise of the fine arts : and if their tyranny 
ahould be tempered with lenity, the poets are, in gen^ 
raU too much inclined to illustnte the reign by their 
masterly pieces of sdulation. Nevertheless, Virgil, 
Horace, and Ovid, though they were all prodigal of 
their flattery to Auguatua; yet their writing discovered 
more philosophy and reflection than any other of tha 
Latin poeta : they were indebted for thia advantago 
in part to the aound aense and aolid judgment of the 
wntera who preceded them. Ever^ en of literature 
has its epoch of poetry ; the beauues of imagery and 
of harmony have been succesively transplanted into 
many different and reformed languagca ; but when 
the poetical talent of a nation unfolda itaelf aa it 
did at Rome, in the middle of an enlightened cen- 
tury, it is enrifehed by its knowledge and experience. 

The poets, in the reign of Augustus, adopted in moot 
of their compoaitiona the Epicurean aystem ; which is 
favorable to poetry, and appean to give a degree of 
consequence to indolence, a luxury to philosophy, aiid 
in a manner to dignify even slave^. This system, is 
immoral, but it is not servile : it gives up liberty like 
every other good that requires any effort to keop poaaes- 
aion of ; but it doea not make despotism a pnnciple, 
nor obedience to reaemble fanatieiam, aa the flattersn 
of Louis Xiy. were desirous of doing. 

The idea of death, which Horace conaUntlv inter* 
mixed with the most smiling iraagea, established a kind 
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of philosophical equaliUbj the side of flittery ; but it 
was not from a Tirtuous sensibilitv that the poets por- 
trayed the brevity of ezisteoce and the certain destiny 
of man : if they had been really capable of profbund 
reflection, they would rather have opposed the tyranny 
than have celebrated the uaurper. Bat lifr thos pas- 
ted, is but a representation of the smooth gliding 
streams that refreshed! their burning climate, and we are 
almost inclined to forgive their omission of morals and 
of liberty, when we see them inattentive to time and 
existence. 

But notwithstanding the great effeminacy of charac* 
ter so remarkably prevalent m most of the poets daring 
the reign of Augustus, there are found in tnem a num- 
ber of reflected beauties : they borrowed from the 
Greeks great part of their poetical inventions, which 
the moderns have imitated in their turn : and it seems 
aa if they would ever remain the standard of the 
art. But whatever is tender or philosophical in 
the Latin poets, may be ascribed entirely to them* 
selves. 

The love of a pastors! life, which inspired eo many 
beautiful ideas, assumes s different character with the 
Romans, to that which was understood by the Greeks : 
these nstions were both equslly pleasc^d with the same 
imagery, which was soiuble to a similar climate. They 
each invoked the freshness bestowed by nature, and 
welcomed with delight the shade that acYeened them 
fieom a vertical sun : bat the Romans required, to 
heighten the charms of ru»a] life, a shelter that could 
defend them from tyranny ; they retired from the 
bustle of inhabited cities, to repose their minds after 
the painful emotions they had been subjected to, and to 
lose sight, if possible, of the yoke which goaded and 
degraded them. Soch a measure was favorable to 
moral reflections . they were interspersed with their 
descriptive poetry ; and we imagine we perceive a 
tender regret, and a melancholy remembrance in all the 
compositions of that period, tliis circumsUnce, with- 
out doubt, is the cause why we feel a greater degree 
of interest for the Romans than for the Greeks. The 
Greeks lived as it were with futurity in view ; but the 
Romans, like us, loved to carry their reflections to the 
past. As long as the republic existed, the Romans 
discovered a delicacy in their affection for the female 
aex : they had not, it is true, that independent spirit 
which is rendered permanent bv the modem laws : 
but secluded, with their household gods, they breathed, 
like domestic divinities, certain religious sentiments. 
Those writers who existed in the period of the repoMic, 
never allowed themselves to express the affections 
which they felt : it was in that short interval betwixt 
the most rigid aoaterity of manners and die greatest de- 
gree of depravity, that the T^tin poets showed a more 
tender aentiment than any we meet with m the 
Greek writings. In the reifjn of Aogustos, they recol- 
lected the republican severity ; and their portraits of 
love were inaebted for a few chaims to a vhtuoas te- 
troepect* 

• t cits at haiard two ezamplM. to substanttats what I bars 
adTsnced concerning the Mnilbntej of the Luiln poets^ When 
tbs trsTolllne fodg, \n Ovid't MecuniorpbnM*, demanded of 
Philemon, what Bsurie and hiraeolf would most dssikv Ihim tbs 
lavor of heaven? Philemon answered :^ 

PosclnNM ; et quonlam Concordes esf mut annos, 
Abfkrat hora dune eadero. nee conjurie unquam 
Busts mem rideam, neu aim lumulahdoa ab 111^ 
* As we have lived tof ether many years in ^-erfeet harmnnv, w« 
only aak that the same honr thould terminate our existence i 
tkai I roaj not behold tbs tomb of mj spouae, nor ahs be left to 
aorrow after me.* 

I have aeleeied from Vhvil. the poet in whose Tvpeee la fbnnd 
ns utmoot aanaibilkT, eepecialljr tho^ in which paternal tender. 
2S5, -5? K^wWy deacril.ed. locaiMe that deep affeaion In the 
■und, whbout making uae of the lanffitaaa of love, requires a 
~-nh ffreaur fbnd of senalbtlhr. Evander on takina leave of 
^ t}r** ^" hs was prsparinf for batils, Midresssil 
ntatheas words: 



The verses of Tibullus to Delia, the flevrtfa boetirf 
the iEneid, Ceyx and Alcyone, Baucis and PbikaaB, 
give a true description of the sentimcDt* of tbe bean a 
the Latin language : their sublime and soft chinrter 
inspires a great degree of respect : wacfa an uufwaHui 
is created from this Isngoage which that iif rease&otlt 
would not be capable of producing with all iis strp^fii 
when employed in the expression of tendenkess Irx 
and gennine sensibility is, however, rarely to W -it 
with during the reign of Au^netne ; die EfK">.T^ 
system, t& doctrine of fatalitj. and tbe mtssG* 
and customs of sntif^oity before tbe eetabhsiaDsci 
of the Christian religion and almost eotireir z 
j^pposition to nature and the effoaiona of th^ he3.t 

Ovid, in many of his compositions, introduced t ps- 
tion of affectation and antithesis in bis lan^ui^ 4 
k>ve, which destroyed even the Bbad«»w of tru<^ -vi 
was also the vitiated Uste of the a^ oi Lsck Jn 
This mode of writing with cool deliberation oa ii»^ 
aiona and affections of the beeit, -mast at afi tkun £t 
in all climatea have nearly tbe same eflect Dpo^i ry 
readers : but Ovid*s affecUtion was tbe efrsr et' ^ 
imagination, and in no degree connected with '3 
general character of antiquity. 

The comparison has been so often drawn bchsti; 
the Bge of liOuis XTV. snd that of Augustus, thai s. s 
needless, as it is impossible, for me to enter irrtv ' 
here : I shall therefore con&ne my^f to the df^'a,- 
ment of one single observation, which is ofibe^mfi 
importsnce to the system of perfectibility, whki ■ ? 
my desire to support. Descartes, Boyle, Pascal "> 
liere, Labruyerc, Bossuet, and the Enerli-'^h philosor^s^ 
who were contein}joraries at one perioJ of his '•'jn*^ 
of letters, do not admit of any companson be-w?- 
the centtiry of Louis XIV. in the ad\-ance of thf f^ 
gress of the htjman understanding. Neverthrfess. <r« 
are tempted to inquire why amonfirst the anc-^>-^ 
and more especially amongst the Romans^ iberr ▼!• 
found historians so correct, as never to hure !>*■. 
equaled by the moderns ; and particniarly, vrtnr • t 
French cannot furnish a single worX of this descrp^- 
which is complete. 

In the chapter which treats of the aoe of Lprj« 
XIV., I shall analyze the cause whence arraes tbe a*- 
diocrity of tbe French historians : bnt I o«ett zrt- 
viously to make some reflections on the surperiertr > 
the ancients in histoiy ; snd T am persuaded t}w«e ^ 
flections will prove, that their superiority was ^i& '-s- 
fovorable to tne successive progress of their nad** 
standing. There exist some histories, which sx* 
justly be entitled philosophical : and there are cr^ 
whose sole merit consists in the varietv and apiaus^ 
style of their representations, and the eneri^T k^ 
beauty of their language: it was in the latter p»^ad 
that the Greek and Latin historisns were ilFostnoG& 

At voe, O stipert, et Jivuin lu maxime restor 
Jupiter, ArcadH qureso ntiaetrsche rp^fa, 
Et pairiaa aiidHe prnfiee Si ntitnWia watra 
Inoolumen Pallania inihi, ai fala resanrMU ; 
Si T{i*uriM eum vivo, ei venmrua in ununi ; 
Yham oro; paihr qaemvia dunire laborem. 
Sin sHqiiem trifandnm caaitsi, Fortuns, aamana: 
None o, nunc lieeat rmdelem abnifapofs ▼ 
Dum curs ambi|rui», dam apee ineeria fuiuri 
Dum le care puer, men aera et aola votu 
Complevu teneo : gravior ne nwochM asras 
ValnereL 

* Ye code ! and misbty Jove, in pkj briof 
Relief, and heara fhihrr and a Icinf. 
If fate and you reserve chemeyea to ass 
My eon return with peace and virtnry ; 
If the lov*d boy ehnll blese hi« fatber*B aiglic ; 
' If we shall meet arain whh more delifltt , 
Then draw my life in leneth, let me #a«aSn» 
In hopes of his embrace, the wmnn nf pain. 
But Ifyonrharddeerees, whk>h. O! Idr«ad» 
Have dnnmM to death thia nmleaerv}n« biAd c 
This, O ! thia T9rr moment, W me dM, 
While hopes and f^an* in equal balance f{e t 
While Tfi poaaeasM of aU hiaymahfltr chai 
I ^rain him close within these ased arms ; 
Before that biai raws my soul shall 
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A much more profound knowledge of mankind it 
M2esa«ry m order to become a great moralist, than 
bat is required to be a good hiatorian. Tacitus ia the 
ftly writer of antiquity who united, those qualities ; 
e apprehension and sufferings which are always at- 
chea to servitude^ ripened hts reflection, and his ez- 
irience was the result of extended observation. Titus 
ivy, Sallust, and the historians of an inferior order, 
lorua, Cornelius Nepos, dtc., delight us by the gran- 
5ui and elegance of their recitals, by the beauty 
id eloquence of the harangues which they give to 
keir charactArs, and by the dnmatic interests which 
ley knew how to a0brd to their representations. But 
K>se historians portrayed, aa it may be said, nothing 
ore than the mere externals of life ; describing man 
ich as he appears, in the light he wishes to <uspUy 
in«elf Their coloring was strong, and finely con- 
asted with virtue and vice : but we do not find in the 
:icient history either a philosophical analysis of moral 
npressions, or a profound observation of characters 
[oritaigne, in his intellectual review, penetrates much 
irther mto that subject, than any other ancient author, 
•ut this kind of superiority is not desirable in an his- 
>rian : mankind must be represented at large ; their 
randeur of character must be left to the heroes, that 
icy may appear great to the subsequent sees. The 
loralist may discover the foibles which are the hidden 
ssemblances of one man to another ; but the historian 
lust be positive in pronouncing the difference. 

The ancients delighted in what excited admiration, 
od were possessed of a quality which was as neces- 
ary to the interest of truth as to that of fiction; 
amely, they were as unbiassed in their contempt, as 
hey were in their enthusiasm ; they neither endeavored 
diminish the odiousness of vice, nor to exalt the 
oerit of virtue : and we often find characters much 
letter supported in their history than in their works of 
pagination. Besides, is it possible to forget the as- 
onishing advantage the ancient historians possessed 
tver the modems, even from the facts which they re- 
tted 1 A republicao government produces a dignity 
»f character in men as well aa in events : while a de- 
potic monarchical government, or the history of federal 
aws, can never inspire so much interests as the annals 
if a free pe<^e. 

Suetonis, who was the historian of the reign of the 
•mperors, Ammianus, Marcelhnus, and Velleius Pater- 
;uliM, could not have been compared, in the latter part 
if his writings, to any of tho^ who wrote in the cen- 
nries of the republic ; and if Tacitus surpassed his 
;ontemporaries, it was because he still cherished the re- 
publican resentment ; and not considering the govern- 
n^iit of the emperors as legal, nor requiring Sie per- 
nission of any one to puhlidi bis works, his spirit was 
lot subdued by prejudices, either natural or insisted 
m, which has enslaved our modem historians down to 
h« present century. 

Numerous are the conaiderationa to which we are to 
It tribute the superiority of the ancients in historical 
ivritings. Otie chief advantage arose from their pe- 
culiar art of describing and relating what they con- 
reived to be the emotions, the interest, and the effects 
if the imagination, but not from any secret knowledge 
)f the human heart, or the philosophical course of 
• vents. It was not likely that the ancients should 
bave possessed this knowledge in an equal degree with 
those whom the lapse of centuries and multiplitd gen- 
erations have instructed by new examples, fnd who are 
inclined to contemplate, in a review of past history, so 
many crimes, mislortunes, and suiierin^. 



CHAPTER VII. 

or TBI LATf ■ LITIRATUHB, FBOM TRI DKATR' Of AV- 
aUSTtfS DOWN TO THK RElOlf OF THB AKTONINIS. 

Afiar the age of Louis XIY., and during that of 



Loois XV., an advanced progress was visible in phi- 
losophy, without either poetry or literature having ac- 
quired any greater degree of perfection. Nearly the 
same advancement in the arts may be observed from 
the period of Augustus to that of Antonines ; but with 
this difference, that the emperors who reigned during 
thst interval wero such atrocious monsters, that the em- 
pire, unable to support itself asainst despotic tyranny, 
sunk under its influence ; and the general spirit pf the 
nation being thus broken, there was but a very small 
number of men who retamed sufficient strength of 
mind to devote themselves to study. 

The minds of men, enervated by that inglorious ease 
in which they indulged themselves in the leiga of Au- 
gustus, lost even the remembrance of those neroic vir- 
tues to which Rome was indebted for her grandeur. 
Horace blushed not to avow in hia verses, that he fled 
on the day of battle ; and Cicero and Ovid both testi- 
fied the greatest impatience at their exile, although 
there is the most striking difference in their manner of 
expiessing it. The De TriMtilnu of Ovid are filled 
vriih the repinings of despondencv, and the most ser- 
vile flattery of hia prosecutor ; while Cicero, even in 
his familiar correspondence with Atticus, contrived to 
ennoble, by a thousand different methoda, the grief he 
felt at Us unjust banishment. The variation m their 
aensations and in their expression is not to be attributed 
entirely to the dissimilarity of their character, but to 
the different periods in which they lived. General 
opinion may be considered .as the centre by which men 
are united : and if it docs not change the character, it 
in aome degree modifies the forms in which men chose 
to appear before the multitude. 

After the flourishing reign of Augustus, there arose 
a more barbarous and oppressive tyranny, of which an 
tiquity docs not furnish a second example. Excess of 
misfortune had in a great measure broken the spirit of 
the nation ; and the slothful indolence into which they 
had degenerated since the overthrow of the republic, 
enervated alike superior minds with those of the vulgar ; 
while the horrid cruelties which were continually prac- 
tised upon them, rendered the lower classes of the peo- 
ple still more servile and contemptible: — but in the 
midst of these dreadful calamities, a small number of 
enlightened men arose above the general despondency, 
and experienced more strongly the necessity of a social 
philosophy. 

Senecs (of whom I shall only here form a judgment 
by his works,) Tacitus, Epictetus, and Marcua Aure- 
liua, although in different situationa, and with characteii 
which bore not the least resemblance to each other, 
were all inspired with the same abhorrence of ffuilt and 
indignation against vice: their writings in both the 
Greek and I^tin language are composed of a character 
totally different from the literature of the period of Ai>- 
gustus ; they even possessed more force and energy 
than was to be found in the republican philosophere 
themselves. The morals of Cicero are principally di- 
rected to the effect they ought to produce on others ; 
and those of Seneca express the self-command we 
should endeavor to acquire : the one seeks an honoia- 
ble power ; the other, an asylum to shelter him from 
affliction : the one wishes to support and animate vir- 
tue ; the other, to inspire a contempt of vice. Cicero 
considers men only as they are connected with hie 
country ; while Seneca, who had no country, was ea- 
grossed entirely with what related to private individu- 
als. There is a certain vein of melancholy which pre- 
vails throughout the works of Seneca ; while those of 
Cicero are filled with energy and emulation. 

When despotic tyrants menaced destruction, and 
philosophers were condemned like the most atrocione 
criminals, to suffer an ignominioua death; men, not 
daring to act openly, retired within themselves, and 
devoted their time to a more minute investigation of 
the mind. Yet the writers of the third epoch of thi 
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Latin literatare had not irrived at that perfect know- 
ledge and philosophical observation of general charac- 
ters which we find in Montaigne and Labruyere ; but 
they acquired a more intimate acquaintance with them- 
•eWea; and their genius was confined by oppresaton 
to repose in their own bosoms. 

Tyranny, like other public calamities, may assist the 
derelopment of philosophy ; but it is very destructi?e 
to literatare, by suppressing emulation and corrupting 
the taste. 

It has been maintained, that the decline of the arte, of 
letters, and of empires, must necessarily happen after 
they have arrived at a certain degree of splendor : but 
this idea is not iust ; for though I firmly believe that 
the arts have their limits, above which they are incapa- 
ble of rising ; it is however very possible they may re- 
main at the same height without any retrogression : — 
and in every species of progressive knowledge, the 
moral nature ever tends to perfect itself. IVecedent 
melioration is a cause of future melioration : the link 
of connection mav be broken by accidental occurrences, 
which may impede future progress, but which can by 
tio means be considered as any consequence of prior 
advancement 

Nf twithstan<\ing the dreadful nature of the circum- 
stances the writers had to contend with in the period 
of the Emperors, they were much superior in philosophy 
to the writers of the sge of Augustus : but tne style of 
the Latin authors, in the third epoch of their literature, 
possessed much less elegance and purity : it %wa8 im- 
possible that, under such rude and ferocious tyrants, 
tiiey could preserve a delicacy of taste and expression. 
The multitude were rendered contemptible by a servile 
imitation of the manners of the reigning tyrant; while 
the smaller number of distinguished men found so much 
difficulty in communicating tboir ideas to each other, 
that it was impracticable for them to establish that 
critical, that literary legislation, which draws a positive 
line between that which is studied and that which is 
genuine, and marks likewise the difference between 
energy and exaggeration. 

Under the tyranny of the Emperors it was not per- 
mitted, nor would it have been possible, to have moved 
the people by eloquence; neither philosophical nor 
literary labors tended in the least degree to influence 
public events : nor can we discover, in any of the 
jrritings of that period, such a character as is marked 
Dy the desire of being useful, or any measure for de- 
termining particular actions, or for mspiring by words 
an actualand positive result. Amusement must be af- 
forded to the mind, in order to induce men who are 
■eparated from each other to literary pursuits, whose 
ambition is dormant, and who expect nothing from re- 
flection. It is very probable, in such a situation, for 
the writers to be guilty of affectation ; because it is of 
the utmost importance to them, to render the form of 
their style attractive and pleasing. Seneca, and par- 
ticularly Pliny the Younger, are not entirely free from 
that foible. It is slso pretty certain tbst, like Juvenal, 
they might have vitiated their taste by their different 
modes of trial to inspire the horror of vice in a people 
who were hardened by the repetition of crimes ; and 
the sentiments of suthors were so depraved by the pre- 
dominant manners of the times, that they could not re- 
tain that purity of expression which requires greater 
force when employed in pointing out the most disgust- 
ing images. But those errors which cannot bo denied, 
ought not to preclude ua from acknowledging that the 
third epoch of the Roman literature was more cele- 
brated for men of profound genius, judgment, and solid 
understanding, than any other which preceded it. The 
ideas of Quintiliah, in his treatise upon the art of rheto- 
ric, are certainly more novel and refined than any which 
are to be found in the writings of Cicero on the same 
■ooiect. Quintilian united nis sentiments with those 
of Cicero, and took his departure from the point Cicero 



relinquished. The philosophy oC Scofca peans^ 
deeply into the human heart Pliny the EMer n,44 
the writers of antiouity, the one who apfssachR ib 
nearest to truth ig tfie sciences. Tacitus, ia evm^ 
spect, has an nnlimitcd preference over the gmM 
Latin historians. 

The first auihora who wrote and cooipndieDdd ic-> 
rior language, were enraptured by the birsD<'T^ 
phrases ; ami neither Cicero himself, nor bis ai^'nj 
felt at that time the want of a style more ener^cuaa 
that which was furnished by their own td«a.« Ssn 
they advanced in literature, their taste for i» sm 
pleasures of imagination lessened by degrees, ed "^ 
mind became more diligent in the search of ts^n 
ideas. The intercourse between mankind 'esmM 
with the progress of ages ; their coocepiiom «« k!t 
ter regulated, and a variety of eireomstaDces pn^ 
new discoveries and combinations : thus, leflKtessir 
be pronounced the successor of tkne. It is ths p 
gressive style which is visible in the last epoch af o 
Latin literature, notwithstanding the local digf.'{« 
which at that time impeded the advancemeci st % 
human underatanding. 

During the tragical reign of -the EDpcroii.itsB 
be said, to the honor of the Romans, that moco(» 
efforts of imagination sunk into oblirion. Locso «« 
but to revive the remembrance of the repsblir : 39i^£i 
death sufficiently attesU the peril which sttio^tiM 
arduous tssk. It was in vain that the feroctoia E> 
perora of Rome testified the greatest partiality ^ v^ 
lie amusements ; not one theatrical productiocL vi«t« 
of any continued success, appesred during their n^{ 
not one poetical essay remains, to remind m ^ lv 
disgraceful leisure of servitude : the men of kttend 
not at tint period so far degrade their ulents. as »«» 
ploy them in the decoration of tyranny; their soif oc- 
cupation wss the study of philovopby and elo^oow.- 
weapons calculated to overthrow even sppresier t^ 
self. 

Flattery has tarnished the writings of sow li- 
losophera of thst period, and their ihetoricti k^ 
were disgraceful : nevertheless the ait of pnacf 
being then unknown wss a circumstance, in kkw ^ 
spects, fsvorable to the freedom of the pen ; dfcof® 
was less watchful over composition, wbiwirbeiwiani 
publishing were so extremely limited. Polmid *^ 
tings, as well as those which inflaencs Xsm^ 
opinions and conlemporaneoua events, couW bf a 5 
service ; neither could they have any power be&n a 
use of the press was discovered ; as they coM b^ 
be sufficiently diffused to produce any popahr efri 
the tribune alone could accomplish thb point; lntc« 
position then confined itself to works upon gesn 
ideaa, or anterior facts iostractive tosoccsediD$;g««^ 
tions. Tyrants at that period were much I«» mia- 
ous as to the liberty of the pen, than they ire i^ di 
preaent era ; posterity not being under their johsdaMt 
they willingly left it to the philoeo^heis. 

We are ready to inquire, how it happwed t)*B 
this period, none of the Romans devoted theDMeim* 
the study of the sciences 1 Ii has fieqaenii? occtfW 
that, under the yoke of tyranny, men of sopenof »? 
quirements were unwilling to render thenwrimf^ 
temptible ; but as they did not wish to rewlt. ^ 
wore employed in independent researches. Bviii*' 
be apprehended, that the dangera which at tbi Q" 
threatened men of great talents, were too '»«^"*ff^ 
leave them%ufficient leisure for the exercise iw ••*" 
of genius. It is also possible that the Rwruw rt*J*| 
auch a portion of republican indignation, as to widtd^ 
entirelv their attention from the destiny of tbe»r ok^ 
try. Philosophy calls forth the energies of the**-* 
while the sciences transport the ideas into qiitrj^ 
ferent channel. In short, st that period ihev ^ * 
discovered the best method of purauit in thesK^^ 
nattural phUoaophy ; neither were they eicita4 bf ^ 
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in to proceed with vigor, where no greet success 
as yet been obtained. 

tne of the principal causes of the destruction of the 
lires of antiquity* wss their ignoranpe of sevenl im- 
^nt divrovertes in the science^ : which event estab- 
Bd more equality between men and nations. The 
line of empires is no more in the natural order of 
Qts, than that of letters and of knowledge. But be- 
the civilization of Europe, before the political and 
tary systems and the use of gunpowder, had placed 
ons nearer on an equality, and, in short, previous to 
e&tablishment of the art of printing, national spirit 
national Rnowledge must of course have been vic^ 
s to the barbarians, who were certainly more skilful 
warriors, Uian other men. However, had the press 
itcd, the acquirements and opinions of the people 
lid daily have increased in strength, and the Konmn 
racter would have been preserved, and with it, the 
ubiic would have continued its superiority : we 
uld not then have witnessed the banishment of a 
iple who were fond of hberty without subordination, 
I glory di vested of jealousy ; a people who, instcsd 
-equiring that men should de^raae themselves to ob- 
1 their favor, had raised their ideas to the true appre- 
tion of virtues and talents, in order to honor them 
h their esteem ; a people, whose admiiation was dir 
ted by their judgment, but in whom judgment was 
irer biassed by their admiration, 
rhe genius of mankind, and above all, patriotism, 
uld be entirely discouraged, if it could be proved that 
;re was a moral necessity for the greatest nationa to 
eclipsed after bavins enlightencwi the world for a 
rt&in length of time. Sot this succession of dethroned 
»ple is not an inevitable fatality. If we study the 
blime reflections of Montesquieu on the causes of 
) decline of the Romans, we shall clearly perceive 
It the greatest part of those causes do not eiist in 
i present days. The part of Europe whieh was not 
'laded in the civilization, was likely to invade the one 
« enlightened ; for nature always inclines towards 
uality : and it wss therefore sbsolutely necesssry 
at the advantages hf society should be universal ; that 
e diffusion of Knowledge, the charms of a domestic 
p, and aJ«o commercial relations, by establishing more 
irity in their enjoyments, should appease by degrees 
e rivalry of nations. 

The crimes scarcely to be credited, of which the 
Oman empire was the theatre, was one of the princi- 
J causes of their fall ; the disorderly lives they led, 
id the dtacrepency of public opinion s» could alone 
ive permitted such horrible excesses.* If we except 
e reign of terror in France, atrocity is neither inherent 
the nature or the manners of Europeans in the present 
a. The stste of slavery, which exempted one class 
' men from the performance of any moral duty ; the 
nail supply of means which could promote general in- 
ruction; the diversity of philosophical sects, which 
irow the minds of men into incertitude with respect to 
hst wss just or unjust ; the indifference relative to 
iffering and death, an indifference which owed its 
rth to courage, but which terminated by exhausting 
e natural sources of sympsthy; — these were the 
iveral sources of that savage cruel^ which existed 
mong the Romans. 

A disgusting depravity, which alik^ infringed upon 
iture and morality, completed the degradation of a 
sople once so great ; ana their debasement prepared 
[I easy triumph for the Northern people. The civilt- 

• When Callffula went to make war in Briiany, he tent Pro. 
ifenes to the Senate: Seribonius, a eenaior, approached him 
ith the intention or adilreesinf him i i some phrase of ealuta- 
on upon his arrival ; wtieri Prntngenea ral«inf his voice, aaid, 
U it possible that an enemy of the Emperors can allow himself 
» pay a compliment to me?» The senators, who heard these 
rorda, Im mediately seised Seribonius, and as they were unarm* 
d, they massacred him wiih iheir penknives. This trail cer- 
iinly surpasses any iostancsof baae ictreptdiiy related In mod. 
rubwory. 



zation of Europe, the establishment of the Christisn m 
liffion, the discovery of the sciences, and the diffusioi 
of knowledge^ were as so many bulwarks against de* 
pravation, and destroyed the ancient causes of barbaii- 
tv : therefore the fall of nations, and in consequence 
that of letters, is now much less to be apprehended ;— 
a troth which I hope the following chapter will mora 
clearly demonstrate. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

TBI INVASION OF THX PKOPLS OP THB NORTH ; TRI 
XSTABL18HMENT OP THB CHKISTIAN RELIGION *, AND 
THt RRVIVAL 0¥ LBTTIR8. 

We may reckon in history a lapse of more than ten 
centuries, during wliich it is generally that the human 
understaiiding has been on the decline. It certainly 
would be a great objection to the system of progressive 
knowledge, that such a long course of years, so con- 
siderable a portion of the times with which we are ac- 
quainted, should have rolled along, and yet the import- 
ant work of perfeetabilUy should have recoiled from the 
grasp of each ardent pursuers: but this objection, 
which I should regard as irrefrsgable, if it had any 
foundation in truth, I can confute in a very simple and 
satisfactory manner. I do not conceive that the human 
species have retrt^aded during this epoch ; on the con- 
trary, it is admitted that, in the course of the above ten 
centuries, great efforts have been made in the propaga- 
tion of knowledge, as well as in the development of the 
intellectual faculties. 

We are convinced, hy the study of history, tbst all 
principal events tend towards the same end, n&mely, 
the civilization of the world. In each century, we per- 
ceive new classes of people admitted to the benefits 
of social order; and even war, notwithstanding its 
cruel disasters, has been known to extend the empire of 
knowledge. 

The Komans civilized the people whom they con- 
quered ; but they were indebted to Greece for the 
first ray of light, which appeared as a small brilliant 
speck in the midst of a region of darkness. Some 
centuries after, a warlike people united under the same 
laws a part of the world, in order to civilise it, which 
they had first won by conquest. The people of the 
north, although they banished for a time the arts and 
literature which flourished in the east, nevertheless ac- 
quired a shsre of the knowledge possessed by the van- 
quished ; and the inhabitants of more than one half of 
Europe, who till that period had remained i^orant of 
the nature of civilized society, psrticipated m the ad- 
vantages. Time has, therefore, discovered to us a 
regular deaign in a series of events, which appeared at 
first but the effects of chance. Thus we perceive 
thought always predominant in the minntie of sctions 
and of ages. 

The invaaion of the barbarians waa, without doubt, m 
calamitT to the nations that were conleniporaries of the 
revolution ; but the reality of the event was necessary 
to the propagation of knowledge. The enervated in- 
habitants of the east, in associating with the people of 
the north, were indebted to them for a degree of ener- 
gy : whereas the people of the north acquired a mild- 
ness and docility that Anost have been of great service 
in completing their intellectual faculties. Whenever 
war is declared between two enlightened nstions 
simply upon political interest, it may be considered 
as the most fstal scourge that ever resulted from the 
human passions : but the brillisnt events recorded 
in the course of a wsr may occssionally enforce the 
adoption of ceitain ideas by the rapid authority of 
power 

It has been aaserted by manv writ«rs that t|,e 
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Christian religion wu ihe cauM of tiic degradation of 
letters and of philosophy : but I am fully convinced, 
that the Christian religion, at the period of its establish* 
ment, was indispensably necessary to civilisation, and 
to the uniting of the spirit of the north with the man- 
ners of the east ; and I am farther of opinion, that the 
religious contemplationa produced by Christianity to 
whatever object thev mi^ht be applied developed 
the faculties of the mind, and prepared it for 
the reception of metaphysics, morality, and science. 

There are certain periods in history, in which the 
love of glory and every other energetic passion appear 
to have been extinct. When calamity becomes gener- 
al in a country, egotism is universal : a certain portion 
of happiness is absolutely necessary to the strength of 
agnation ; aiWersity cannot inspire with courage indi- 
viduals whose spirits have been broken by it, except in 
the midst of a nation who have been so fortunate as to 
preserve the sensations of admiration or of pity ; but 
when all are equally overcome by affliction, public 
opinion loses its influence, and refuses its accustomed 
support to individuals : days and years may remain, but 
life has no sim, no end in view ; emulation has lost its 
Tigor, and voluptuous pleasures become tlie sole inter- 
est of an inglorions existence, without honor and 
without moimls. Such is described to be the state of 
the people of the east, under the chiefs of the lower 
empire. 

Another nation, but who are equally as far from the 
true principles of virtue, made their appearance, and 
easily achieved a conquest over a people rendered pus- 
illsnimous by indolence and inactivity. The ferocity 
of despotism excited by war, in which ignorance was 
also predominant, bad such an effect on the alarmed 
senses of men as to produce crimes, opposite indeed to 
the vile degradation of the people they had conquered, 
but more terrible in their effects. To civilize such 
conquerors, and to elevate such a race as had been 
conquered, was a task which nothing but enthusiasm 
could have effected ; — that forcible power of the mind 
which, it is true, sometimes leads it astray, but which 
alone subdues thai habitual instinct of self-love and in- 
creasing! pcrsonali^, that causes happiness to consist in 
an inoividual sacrifice. 

I would have it understood, that I do not mean to 
weaken the indignation which is inspired by the crimes 
and follies of superstition ; but to consider each great 
epoch of the philosophical history of thought, relative 
to the stste the human mind was in at that time ; 
and the Christian religion, when it was firmly establish- 
ed, was, as it appears to me, necessary to the progress 
of reason. 

The people of the north esteemed life as of little 
value : this disposition, though it inspired them with a 
degree of personsl courage, could not but be productive 
. of cruelty towards others They were possessed of 
genius, melancholy, and an inclination to the mysteri- 
ous ; but at the same time they entertained a profound 
contempt for knowledge of every description, as incom- 
patible with the spirit of a wamor. The women, pos- 
sessing more leisure, were much better instructed than 
the men ; they were beloved, and the men were faith- 
ful to them : their affection naturally produced a de- 
gree of sensibility : but power snd the loyal fidelity of 
a wsrrior, and truth as an attribute of power, were 
the only ideas they ever ascribed to virtue : the 
gratification of their vengeance was by them digni- 
fied with a place in the heavens. By exhibiting the 
scars in the foreparts of their bodies, by reciting the 
numbers of their enemies wboee blood they had spilt, 
they thought to captivate the affoctions of the softer 
asx. They offered human victims to their mistresses, 
se to their gods. Their gloomy atmosphere pre- 
sented nothing to their imagination but storms and 
darkness : they marked the revolution of days by the 
•akuklioii of nights, and the progress of years by the 



winters. The giants of frosts presided over tar? e 
ploits. Acconling to their traditiona, the 4^^ 
the earth was s deluge of blood ; sod ther besnd 
that Oduk looked down from faceven to Mauant aj 
carnage. Their rewaids and panishnicntfi scs i 
proportioned to their actions in war. Mui. rj 
them, seemed bom but for the destrociioa oHls k »{ 
man. They paid no respect to sdvaud ^| 
they regarded every species of study v]C3 '^ 
tempt ; and were utter strangers to buioasitr 'i 
fiicuities of their mind were engrossed bj ose ^^:u| 
— ^war waa their sole occupation, and their ool} lai^ 
conqueaU 

Such were the priociplea from which woe to icd 
tiacted gentleness, morality, and a taste for <:2S| 
nor was the task to be executed upon the peepke a 
east less difficult ; the Roman character, so K^'^i 
for national pride and political inatitotioos, vn 'j^ 
extinct: the inhabitants of Italy were dogose^ «;{ 
the very ides of glory ; they were entirei? drK^. j 
voluptuousness and sensuslity ; tbey scla»«i.*» 
plurality of goda, and ordained festivals to thei: iiri 
and they acknowledged their sovereigns at the euts J 
a few soldiers, who elevated or disgraced tfaem ifa^ 
bly to their caprice or pleasure : coostaotlT p:^ \ 
an arbitrary proacription, they were regardless ot'cs^ 
not from the ideaa inspired by courage, bet fraoae^ 
toxication of vice : death intenrapted no bhUs:: 
jecte, no progression of useful soggestioos ; it » 
no tcoider ties^ it only interfered with the plesscn 
amusements with which possibly tbey had bet? 
vioualy wearied and disgusted. Univeraal ct^i^ J 
had destroyed even the remembrance of vutoe c| 
had any one showed merely an tncUnaUon to bri ) 
called it, he would only have excited sstot3$^<l 
united with censure. Toe moral virtues of 6t :ti 
of the east were swallowed up by sensual eajot^i^ 
while, those of the people of the north were .»: >.! 
o( amidst martial exercises. If there si 11 tr-i 
among this degenerate pec^le a vestige of ti^i '-i 
taste for the arts, letters, snd philosoj^y, ii ^^ '^"^ 
ed towards raeUphysicsl subtilties ; while the v-- 1 
ticsl spirit left them in doubt ss to the trath ^ c| 
ment, and indifference respecting the affectioLs & i 
heart. 

It was in the midst of this deplorable ie^ 
into which the people of the east bad fallen. ^^ ^ 
Christian religion offered its powerful sid; scj'^d 
them to embrace the rules of dutv, a voluniw ."1 
tion, and gave them good assuraitces for ibe e^-l 
ment of a holy faith. But it may be asked. ^r.Ll 
not have been more desirable that they shv^i*. -^ 
been recalled to virtue by philosophy! Idssi^'I 
which I observe, thst it would have been imp^' \ 
that period to have acquired an influence o>c? s^ '<j 
man mind by any other means^than the co-epefit*: 
the paasions, which it may be ssid, are alwsT« a ~ 
aition to reason : religion alone is aoquaintcd ^^ •< 
surest means to apply the passions most efieeurft^ 
answer her own wise ends and purposes. 

The nations of the earth were all infloeDccd ^-i 
fhusiasm : Mahomet, b^ fostering this propeo*:^ ^'■^ 
birth to fanaticism, which sdvanced with tb«ssi:<^ 
tonishing facility. Mahomet was considered » i ^ 
certainly great m himself; hot his prodigious »»:*^ 
was owing to the moral disposition of the tis^ * 
religion, however, was only cslcuhted for titr;*'' 
of the esst, aa its chief tendency was to n^^' ^ 
militaiy spirit, by offering pleasures as the ncssf^ 
of their exploits : — ^it created warriors, but d<i '^ < 
the lesst assist the intellectual improveroei^t^ '' 
general'jn-ophei employed himself eotirvly is ^•' 
cipline of soldiers, and instilling obe^^ience nA ^^ 
ing it : but the dogms of fatality, which n^vi^^^ -^ 
invincible in war, left them brutal and stupid (." 
the time of peace. The Christian relignB, bsrs* 
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a tor, vrhoM g^and aim was the perfection of morala, 
9 antte under the same banner nAtions of different 
ers and of a contrary belief, could not fail of being 
favorable to the increase of virtue and the expan- 
»f the faculties of the mind. Many combinations 

necessary, in order to secure the confidence of 
tat ions so opposite in their manners as the people 
9 north and those of the east. The Christian re- 
1 >vaa chosen by the people of the north ; it was 
able to their melancholy disposition and inclina- 
br gloomy images, and also to their continual and 
unci contemplation relative to the destination of 
pad. There was nothine in the principles of pa- 
in ^which could have rendered it acceptable to the 
e of this character ; the dogmas of the Christian 
on, and the exalted spirit of the first secretaries, 
J raged and directed the habitual depression in- 
i by their cloudy atmosphere. Some of their 
cs. as truth, chastity, ana a strict observance of 
promises, were consecrated by the divine laws ; thus 
on, without altering the nature of their courage, 
'ived to divert it to another object ; their customs 
red them to support every hardship with magna* 
.y, in order to be esteemed illustrious in war : re- 
1 enjoined them to brave all sufferings, and even 
I itself, in the defence of their faith and the fulfil- 
; of their several duties: destructive intrepidity 
changed into an unshaken resolution ; and resis- 
?, which had no other aim but to conquer force, 
J ircc ted by principles of morality. The errors of 
icism have often perverted the jud^ent and 
^d the principles ; but in this instance it caused a 
>n, til! then invincible, to understand and acknow" 
I* a power superior to their own ; to substitute 
:s for laws, and the terror produced by religion 
ed a restraint on their actions. The man of in- 
r abilities menaced his superior, and the dawn of 
Jity may be said to have first received its existence, 
he people of the east, susceptible of enthusiasm, 
ily devoted themselves to a life of contemplation, 
:h was analogous to tiieir climate and inclinations. 
y were the first to receive with ardor the monarchi- 
institutions. Austerities and mortifications were 
kly adopted by a nation given up to a voluptuous 
tty which naturally led to an exaggeration of reli- 
s observances. A people so srdent, credulous, 

fanatic, were an easy prey to superstition, and to 
tcs at which nature and humanity snudder ; religion 

less beneficial to them than to the people of the 
h, on account of their more extended depravity and 
uption of morals. The task is easier to civilize an 
irant race, than to elevate a corrupted people from 
r state of depravatioo. 

"he Christian religion gave new vtffor to the princi- 
of moral life in a set of men who were without 
nection, wiUiout any direct pursuit in view, or any 
that could endear their existence. It is true, it waa 
ipable of restoring to them their country; but it 
rated their thoughts, polluted with the vices of man- 
i, to 8 future state ; and they found consolation in 
hope of participating in a happy immortality. Thus 
ly characters were awakened to energy by religion ; 

in consequence of the follies of martyrdom, le- 
;pd a renunciation of self-interest, and an abstraction 
thought, which proved very favorable to the human 
jUect. 

rhc Christian religion became a bond of union be- 
)en the people of the north and those of the east ; 
>lcndcd manners and opinions that were before dia- 
tricatly oppoaite ; and, by reconciling the most in- 
.cratc enemies, formed nations, among whom energy 
I streniftbed talents, and talents have awakened en- 
ry. This reciprocal benefit was, nevertheless, pro- 
ced by slow degrees: eternal providence employs 
nturies in the accomplishment of its designs ; while 
r fimte existence feels irritated and amazed at the 



delay. But eventually the victors and the vanquished 
have formed but one united people in the different 
countries of Europe : — ^to this ena the Christian reli* 
gion has most powerfullv contributed. 

But before I proceed in analyzing some other ad- 
vantages of the Christian religion, I must request per- 
mission to stop here, to make a few remarks upon what 
strikes me to be a resemblance between this epoch and 
the French revolution. 

The nobility, or those who ranked in the first class 
of society, generally united all the advantages of a dis- 
tinguished education ; but they were enervated by proe- 
Eenty, and by degrees lost those virtues which might 
ave rendered toeir social pre-eminence excusable ; 
while it may be observed, that the lower orders of the 
people had not advanced far in civilization ; and their 
manners, which were restrained by laws, were likely to 
revert to their nstural ferocity on the first dawn of lib- 
erty : — it may almost be said, that they msde sn inva- 
sion upon the superior classes of society ; and that 
all we have suffered, and all we condemn in the revo- 
lution, arises from that fatal necessity of confiding the 
direction of affairs to those conquerors of the civil order, 
whose aim was certainly directed b^ philosophy, but 
whose education was many centuries behind those 
whom they conouered. Those who have been con- 
querors in the field, and victorious at home, bear a 
great resemblance in character to the men of the north ; 
and ip the vanquished we acknowledge the analogy to 
the acquirements, the prejudices, the vices, and Hm so- 
cial description of the oeople of the east. But due lati- 
tude must be given for^ne education of conquerors, 
and the knowledge which was formerly confined to a 
few individuals, must be expanded before the leading 
rulers in France will be entirely divested of barbarity 
and vulgarity. 

We are however led to hope, that the civilization of 
our northern nations will not require ten or twelve cen- 
turies ; we make more rapid advances than our ances- 
tors did, and the reason is obvious. Amongst a peo- 
ple deriving no advantage from education, men are fre- 
quently discovered who possesses a remarkably clear 
understanding and quick perception, added to the bene- 
fits resulting from the present enlightened century, the 
use of the press, and a knowledge of the surrounding 
nations ; which must each of them necessarily contri- 
bute to aid the progress of a class of people newly sd- 
mitted to the direction of political affairs. But it is dif* 
ficult at present to anticipate what will be the final re- 
sult of the war between the ancient possessors and the 
new conquerors. It will be a happy termination, if we 
shall discover, as at the epoch of the invasion of the 
northern nations, a philosphical system, a virtuous en- 
thusiasm, and a solid and equitable legislation, that 
might prove to us the light the Christian religion ap- 
peared in to the ancients ; sentiments in which toe con- 
queror and the conquered may be said to have united. 
This reconciliation between the north and the east, 
which waa so benificisl to the world, was not the only 
advant^je which resulted from the Christian religion ; 
for it is generally believed, that the abolition of slavery 
was the consequence of its benign precepts : to this de- 
cree of justice we may add other benefits which it con- 
ferred upon mankind, luunely domestic happiness and 
the sympathy of pity. 

Every circumstance with the ancients, even their do- 
mestic concerns, bore the marks of that odious institu- 
tion of slavery ; the disposal of life and death was vested 
in parental authority : the repeated instances of that bar- 
barous custom of publicly exposirjg their children ;•— 
the power of husbands, similar m many respects to that 
of fathers ; — in short, all their civil laws boro some 
analogy to that detestible code which delivered maa 
into the power of man : and created two classes, the 
one of which conceived themselves obliged by no ra- 
lative duties towards the other : and this idea once adop^-^ 
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id, it wafl only by slow gradaiiona that they could arrive 
at liberty. The women during the term of their livea, 
and the children in a state of infancy, were subjected 
n a certain degree to the conditions of slarcry. 

In the degenerate ages of the Roman empire, the wo- 
men were torn from their servitude by the most un- 
(ffidled licentiousness, and plunged into the abyaa of 
degradation ; but the introduction of Christiamty re- 
stored them, in respect to moral and religioua duties 
at least, to a state of equality with the men. Chnati- 
anity, by rendering marriage a aaered institution, secur- 
ed the aflfectton which arose from conjugal attachment ; 
tho dogmas of purgatory exacted the same puniahments 
from fa«th sexes, and promised the seme recompense 
to each. The Evangelists, who recommended private 
virtues, an obscure destiny, and a pious humility, offer- 
ed to both sexes the means of obtaining a religious 
palm. The mind ia disposed towards religion by sen- 
sibility ; on w)iich account women surpassed men in 
that Christian emulation which Europe possessed dur- 
ioffthe first centuries of modern history. 

The roving people of the north were, by the influence 
of religion, brought to a settled state of life and the en- 
joyments of domestic happiness they settled themselves 
in one country, and dwelt in society ; and the legisla- 
tion of civil life was reformed by an adherence to re- 
ligious principles. It waa at this period that women 
were admitted to their proper atation in life ; and from 
this time the sweets of domestic happiness begun to be 
experienced. A too great share of power is injurions 
to native goodness, and destroys all delicacy ; with one 
part of the creation, neither virtuea norsentunents could 
resist the exercise of authority ; and with the other, they 
would vanish by the means of habitual apprehension. 
The felicity of man arises from the independence of 
the object of his desires : he may conceive that he is 
beloved, when chosen by a free being who makes it 
their study to conform to his wishes, to obey him ; and 
to relinquish her taste, her habits, and her time, to ren- 
der his ezist«>nce complete. How much the perfec- 
tions of his mind, and the sentiments of his heart are 
increased by the ideas and the impressionsiof a union 
of this description, ia obvious : ihe parties having lan- 
guished a length of time in a solitary and joyless state, 
now enter, as it were into a new world of their own 
creating, by contributing to the moral existence of each 
other. 

Few works of real superiority have been written by 
women : nevertheless, they have been eminently use- 
ful in the progress of literature, from the number of 
ideas with which men have been inspired by their con- 
stant intercourse with female delicacy and sensibility. 
Productions of every kind have been multiplied, aioea 
objects have been conaidered in a new point of view : 
the confidence inspired by a near and dear connection, 
has cdnveyed more instruction to the moral nature 
than all the treatises and systems which have been writ- 
ten by men,~-such as they appear to each other, and 
BOt what they are in reality. 

Commiseration for sufferings must, in every ace, 
have naturally existed in the human heart ; neverthe- 
less, how different are the morals of antiquity from those 
of Christianity ! The one ia founded upon violence, 
and the other upon sympathy. The warlike spirit 
must have presided at the origin of societies, is discerni- 
ble even in the philosophy of the Stoics : self-command 
was exercised, so to speak, with a warlike energy : the 
happiness of others was not the object of ancient mo- 
rality, the principal aim of the phUosophera being to 
render men independent of each other. 

The Christian religion also requires self denial : thia 
virtue haa, by monkish fanaticism, been extended far 
beyond the auaterity of ancient philosophy: but the 
pnrtnciples of this sacrifice, so strongly enjoined by 
Uhristianity, are, perfect aubmiasiou to the divine will, 
lad meek humility towaida our fellow-creaturea ;-« 



not like the Stoics, to sacrifice every tlui^ ts 'j«<i 
and dignity of our own character. By an Kuz^i 
the literal sense of the gospel, unsulbed Sv *:? \ 
interpretations which have been given of it «« • i 
perceive that a benevolent spirit of coinpeas:^^ iyt\ 
the unhappy pervades iu every page : and v? J 
find it is considered as a dnty incumbent Qp<^. 14 
feel deeply for the distresses incideai to kaai3>!r' 

In order to acquire a knowledge of die bmnf A 
it waa expedient to adopt a syi^em of mon^ \ 
gather sympathetic: and although religioa t: ri 
enjoins a subjection of the passions, that of Cv*j 
ity came much nearer than that <if the siG!r« u 
knowledge of their power. Its peculiar bene -^ I 
indulgence gave a greater latitude to the chzrjij 
men to develop themselves; and pbHoaofkj, »j 
purpose is to study the movements of the koco: d 
certainly acquired much knowledge by it. 

Literature was also considerd>ly beoe&v^ '^^j 
effects produced' by melancholy. It is troe. ':.| 
religion of the people of the north inspired v«^ i 
times with a similar disposition ; but it is t*< -j 
tianity that the French orators were iodel^ '^i 
powerful and gloomy ideas which added fn3>j 
their eloquence. 

llie Christian religion has been accused of ^ 
a degree of relaxation in the human mind : by> ^ 
tention of the gospel was to counteract a feiorc^l 
cruel disposition : how then is it poesibie to mc;i 
the same time a great portion of humanity t9vd 
fellow-creatures and a perfect indiflference for or^ I 
Murder must be represented in sanfluinan ro ti 
sensation of horror must be excited hr Uood^ 
death; and nature itself will not suffer sy^^^) 
romain entirely exterior. 

It is admitted, that fanaticiam has at diiicrr^ I 
obacured the aentimeots of humanity wfaicb m 
nexed to the Christian religion : but it » it-« :?4 
spirit that I wish to examine ; and in mir om \ 
and in the countries where the reformation u* I 
esublished, we may remark what salutary eiM 
gospel has had on the morals. 

The toleration of paganiam was r^^rett^ hv vf\ 
losophers^ when they compared it writfa tbe u.£] 
inspired by the Christisn religion. Strenc >H 
frequently precipitate men into the coaii&^*^'i 
Crimea which cooler reason would never h**t p^ 
ted : but there sre events in history wiuse the n?) 
of such passions invigorate society ; leason, wi 
by time, profits by the effects* of grest eca^t^ 
and many ideas faiave been discovered by the i^ { 
the passions, which would have remained is 6ifl 
without them. 

The human mind requires a violent eooctasi?1 
order to snnex its ideas to novel objects : e^ n «^ 
quakes and subterraneoua fires have presented 'c- J 
kind sources of wealth which time alone «'•«-' 
have been snflicient to have discovered. I tbu •! 
cem another proof in favor of this opinkm. i^ t^ ^ 
influence acquired by the study of tbeologr brv»^i 
of metaphyaics ; this pursuit has often bm oooi«j 
as a very idle and useless method of empk>Tinf '-^1 
and it has also been alleged as one of the prinopt-' ^ 
of the barbarity of the first centuries of our en. ^'^ 
theless, it is a atyle of intellectual efibrt «^<: ' 
developed, in a singular manner, the faculuf* " I 
mind. If we judge the result of this labor onV ^« ' 
nected with the aru auggested by imagiuauoa. t.«-l 
certainly can give a more unfavorsMe omr^as " 
The noble elegance and graceful forms oi'smk • | 
entirely obscured beneath the pedantic errors c^ ^ 
ffical writers ; but that degree of undenun^ k '^ 
IS adapted to the study of the sciences, k$ sr*]*' ^ I 
disputing upon different opinions, notwititftaAdi , I 
object is equally puerile and absuid. Aurout?^ •* 
absttaction are naturally inherent in a miod oicitr ^ 
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>n ; and those facnlUcs are alone sufficient to aid 
rogresa of the human understanding, 
e taknts and the imagination which are by this 
s derived, give new vigor to the mcmofy : but it 
irely owing to metaphysical method that we are 
ted for fresh ideas. T^ho abilities of men are ex- 
rd by spiritaal dogmas in the conception of ab- 
senttments ; and the extended contention of the 
actuated by the subtle chain of theological con- 
tnces, prepares U>e faculties for the study of the 
abstruse sciences. But it may be asked, how can 
p examination into the nature of error be servicea- 
awards bringing to light the knowledge of truth 1 
that art of reasoning, snd that strict meditation, by 
1 we are enabled to pursue metaphysical references, 

create order and method, which is always an 

1 exercise for the faculties of thought, from what- 
degree they are taken* and whatever end they 
to arrive at. 

ithoQt doubt, if the feculties which were thus de- 
ed had not since been directed to other objects, 
I mischief would have been produced to the human 
es ; but in the discovery of the revival of letters 
PTceive ideas so quickly arise, and the sciences to 
ice in so rapid and extraordinary a manner, that 
re led to believe, that even in pursuing a false bias, 
lind acquired the strength and knowledge which 
era ted its promss tuwaids resson and philosophy, 
me men are oisposed from inclination to study the 
act ; but the greater number are tempted by party- 
?st. Political knowledge made rapid advances 
Lg the first years of the French revolution ; becMse 
'ved the ambition of some, and created general agi- 
1. Theological questions, in their time, were ob- 
creativc of a lively interest and a profound analy- 
the disputes to which they gave rise, were ani- 
d by the authority of power and the fear of perse- 
tn. If the spirit of faction had not introduced it- 
into metaphysics, and if ambition had not been in- 
ted in abstract discussions, men would not have 
I sufficient motive to have induced them to nver- 
3 those difficulties which are necessary to the dis- 
ries and progress of the subsequent agea. 
hus instruction makes its way among all ranks of 
le. When the professed opinions upon any order 
leas whatever, become the cause and the weapona 
artios ; hatred, and rage, and jealousy, united to 
report, engage on every side the objects in discos- 
and sgitate with violence every question depend- 
but when the passions have subsided, reason care- 
looks round the field of contest for some fragments 
tsist in the researches after truth, 
very institution, merely beneficial in the moment 
ioger, may be considered in itself an insupportable 
e, after having corrected abuses still more atrocious, 
ralry was necessary to soften military ferocity ; and 
ed to the cultivation of female society, and of re- 
ft : but chivalry, as an order, as a sect, as the cause 
cparating mankind instead of uniting them, ought 
ave been considered as a fatal evil the moment that 
laaed to be of any eaaential utility. 
'he Roman iuiisprudence, which they were liappy 
tave received by a people whose extent of know- 
« consisted in the right of conquest, became acun* 
r and pedantic study ; it occupied the greater part 
\ie learned men, who had relinquished for it the pur- 
of theology. The knowledge of the ancient Ian- 
gcs, which revived the true literary taste, inspired 
some time an absurd mania for erudition ; the pre- 
t and the futnre wero almost annihilated in the pue- 
examination of the most trifling circumstances which 
■ospect affiirded ; commentaries upon the works of 
ancients |>receded philosophical observations : — it 
eared as if it were ordained that literary productions 
uld interfere with mankind and nature. The great 
iiaation in which erudition was holden, entirely en- 



grossed the spirit of invention ; and every event that 
concerned the ancients, acquired rfh equal degree of in* 
terest. 

Nevertheless, these different foibles had their separ- 
ate advantages ; and we may perceive, on the revival 
of letters, that those nations which were esteemed bar^ 
bsroos were beneficial as well as others ; first, they 
added to the number of civilized people ; snd secondly, 
they were of use in bringing the understanding to per- 
fection. 

If we consider the revival of letters only m its rela- 
tion to the works of imagination and taste, we shall 
find, without doubt, that there have been nearly sixteen 
hundred years lost ; and that, aince the time of Virgil 
to the period of the Catholic mysteries represented on 
the Psris theatres, the human understanding, in the ac- 
quirement of arta, has been retrograding towards the 
most absurd barbariam. But thia was not the case with 
philosophical worka. Bacon, Machiavel, Montaigne, 
and Galileo, all nearly contemporaries, in three diffi>.rent 
countries, emerged ail at once out of general obacurity ; 
and shew themselves, for many centuries forward, the 
last writers of ancient literature, and, above all, the last 
philosophers of antiouity. 

If th€ human unaerstandhi^ had not made some {iro- 
gfess even in those centuries m which we can scarcely 
discover any traces of it ; should we have seen, at the 
period of the revival of letters, men who, in morals, 
politics, and the sciences, surpassed the ereatest ge- 
niuses of antiquity t If there exists an mfinite dis- 
tance between the late celebrated men of antiquity and 
those who are illustrious in letters and sciences ; and h 
Bacon, Machiavel, and Montaigne, possessed ideas and 
knowledf^e superior to those of Pliny, Marcus Aurelius, 
dtc. ; is It not evident, that the human reason did not 
lie dormant during the centuries which separated the 
livea of thoae celebrated men? We must not lose 
sight of the principle which I enforced at the com- 
mencement of this work, namely, that ,the most dis- 
tinguished genius never rises but a very few degrees 
above the knowledge of his own century. The his- 
tory of the human understanding during the interval 
which elapsed between the time of Pliny and Bacon, 
EpictetuB and Montaigne, Plutarch and Machiavel, is 
very little understood by us ; because men and nations, 
generally speaking, were confounded together in the 
single event of war ; but military exploits created a 
very feeble interest after the period of their power was 
past. There has never, since the commencement of 
the world, been any other stsndard for enliriitened men 
to abide by, but the advancement of knowledge and of 
reason ; nevertheless, let us observe, with the learned 
man, the secret manner in which nature combines her 
developments. The moralist perceives the combina- 
tion ot causes which, during the space of fourteen 
hundred years, have been brmsing about the actual 
state of the sciences and of philosophy. 

What strength of mind suddenlv shone forth in the 
middle of the fifteenth century ! What important dia- 
coveries were made ! New methods were adopted in 
a few years ! Such a rapid progreas, such an astonisb- 
ing success ! must they not nave some connection with 
something anterior \ And even in the arts, was not 
all false taste qaickly expelled 1 .The progress of 
thought in a very short time discovered the principles 
of the really beautiful ; and literature was rspidly 
brought to perfection, from the great exercise the mind 
had experienced on its retutn to the path of reason, 
during which it made speedy advances toward per- 
fection. 

One principal cause of the eager emulation whicl^ 
was excited by the revival of letters, was the great 
splendor it annexed to the name of a good writer. W« 
are in some degree astonished st the homage obtained 
by Petrarch, and are equally surprised at the iropor- 
tanct, that was attached to the publicatioa of hia 
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MU. Wearied iwith the ebtord military prejudicei the i 
aim of which waB to des^e and tfboliah literature, the 
people descended into the opposite extreme : it is also 
possible that the parade of recompensing opinions was 
necessary to excite men to the difficult labor required, 
three centuries since, to render modern lanffuages per- 
fect, to effect the regeneration of philosophical spirit, 
and the creation of a new method for metaphysics and 
the more difficult sciences. 

But let us stop at that period which commences the 
new era ; whence we may reckon, without interruption, 
the most astonishing conquests of the genius of man- 
kind ; and in companng our literary treasures with 
those of antiquity, so fsr from suffering ourselves to 
be discouraged by s sterile admiration of the past, let 
us encourage ourselves with the fertile enthusiaism of 
hope ; let us unite our efforts; let us spread our sails, 
and catch every breeze that can waft us to futurity. 



CHAPTER IX 

OP THB OtNXRAL SPIRIT OP HODIRN LtTBftATXntB. 

It may be thought, and not to imagination, that we 
are indebted for the new acquisitions made to litera- 
ture in the middle ages. Imitation, the principle of 
the fine arts, ss I have before remarked, does not ad- 
mit of unlimited perfection : the modems, in this re- 
spect, can never proceed farther than by following the 
path traced out by the ancients. But if the images of 
poetry and description always remain nearly the same ; 
more eloquence is added to the passions by a new de- 
velopment of sensibility and a profound knowledge of 
character, which gives a charm to our superior speci- 
mens of literature, which cannot be attributed solely 
to poetical imsgination. 

The sncients esteemed men as their friends, while 
they considered women in no other light than as slaves 
designed by nature for that unhappy state ; and indeed 
the greater part of them were deservinj^ of that ap- 
pellation; their minds were not furnished with a 
single idea that could distinguish them from the brute 
creation, nor were they enughtened by one generous 
sentiment: this cireumstance, without doubt, waa the 
cause why the ancients ropreaented in their tender 
scenes merely sensations. 

The preference of the ancients towards the softer 
sex was solely influenced by their beauty : but the 
modems acknowledge, that superior talents and ties 
can alone inaure their happiness or misery, in that pre- 
dilection to which they owe the destiny of their lives. 

Novels, those varied productions of modern genius, 
were almost entirely unknown to the ancients : it is 
trae, thev composed a few paatorals in that style, at a 
period when the Greeka enaeavored to discover some 
employment as a relaxation during servitude. But be- 
fore women had created an interest in domestic life, 
there was nothing sufficiently desirable to excite the 
cariosity of men, whose time was almost entirely oc- 
cupied by political punuits. 

A greater number of shades were pereeptible in the 
characters of women, which their wish to obtain power, 
and their fear of subjection, presented to general view ; 
but they were aingulariy useful in furnishing new se- 
crets of emotion tor the exercise of dramatic talenta ; 
their fear of death, their desire of life, the devotion of 
themselves, their resentments, and in short, every senti- 
ment which they were suffered to deliver, embellished 
literature with new expressions. The women, it may 
be said, not being strictly answerable for their conduct, 
did not scruple to relate what their different sentiments 
naturally sugtrested. A solid understanding, with a 
scrutinizing discernment, may clearly perceive these 
developments of the human heart when it apjioars in a 



state of nature : it is for this fea aon ikat ar 
moral iata have, in general, so moch theadnasr 
the ancients in regard to thdr sobtilfff a'va 
ledge of mankind. 

With the ancients, those who cotdd er. ;.- 
fame, had no motive for development : k' r- 
period when connections were fonned m ^3r>^ 
the commanications of the mind and xbtr-- 
morals always existed, at least io a limkcc r,- • 
children became dearer to the parents ftw *- - 
tenderness, which more closely imited the t" .. 
and the different affections assamed the k»^ 
that divine alliance of friendship in love, c i ^ 
and esteem, of a merited coofidonce and an ir j 
seduction. 

Advanced a^p that was crowned with tpcr 
tuot although it ceased to hope, might oxi 
animated by the emotions of the bean. v4 - 
soled with a pensive melancholy whkh ai^'. 
viduals to remember, to regret, and still »r^' 
had formeriy claimed their affection. ^Vhc :.n 
flections have been united to the vioie^ zar* 
youth, they may be extended by an eialsa£ 'z 
bnnce to the termination of existence, asd ps'. 
same pleaaing picture through the awialn.'^' 

A profound and melancholy senaihilitT ia « 
greateat beauties pereeptible in some of 3r ' 
writings : this, without doubt, is owing to 'Jt- '- 
who, Iwing ignorant of most other things is h } 
the art of pleasing, transmitted the softnea v-^^j 
pressions to the style of certain authors, h-i 
those works which were composed since t.h«r^-| 
letters, we may in every separate page if^^ \ 
ideas which were wanting before they accs^i: I 
men a kmd of civil equality. 

Generosity, courage, and humanitv, ban '- 1 
respects a different meaning. The ancie^i* '<1 
the chief of their virtues on the love of tbe' • I 
the qualities of women were exercised i& li 
and an independent manner : — a sympatkr kf 1 
tune, a pity for weakness, an elevation of »:- ^ 
any other aim than the enjoyment of that tJs^T^i 
much more in their nature than political rir:^ 
modems, influenced by women, caady ^** ^ 
philanthropy, and the mind acquired a mtnt ^ I 
cal liberty when they were less under the ec^rr I 
elusive associationa. 

The only advantage which the writen of :^ 
centuries have over Uie ancients in their fneu 'I 
agmation, is the talent of expressing a nsr* i-1 
sensilnlitv ; and that of giviitg greater vanen r^^ 
tiona and chanctera, from a more intimate k:^i 
of the human heart. But how moch sspeno: ,i 
philosophen of the present en in the »^'^ 
method, in analysis, in the amngement ni i^\ 
the chain of events. 

Mathematical arguments reaemUe the r*' ] 
ideas of metaphysics, spsce and et^nilv; si*-! 
leagues may be added, and centuries mutt>-^ < 
calculation is true, yet the term remaiaa n I 
The wisest step ever taken by the human caii'''' 
ing was, to renounce all doubtful aystsms. ni J 
methods capable of demonstration. 

Although modem eloquence may be ^ic^ 
emulation of a free people ; nevertheless n - I 
from philosophy and a melancholy imagiiub*' * ' 
character, which has a very powo^ol effect ! ' I 
think, that among the ancients, there was oae <" ^ 
tion, or a single orator, that could equal Bose^ ' 
aeau. or the English, in some of their poetir. v ^ 
man in some of their phrases, in the sublime m '; * ' 
ing the heart. It is to the spirituabty of ti»» '-* ^ 
ideas, and to the sombre truths of phibiaopk*' ' ^ 
must attribute the art of introducing, even ma ' ' 
discussions, general and a&cting reflcenaai ' ' 
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' d the heait, awakened recollection, and induced 
' ) consider the interest of his fellow-creatures. 
^ ancienta knew how to add vigor to the argu^ 
necessary to be used on every occasion ; hut, at 
'eseot period, the mind, through a auccession of 
has become so indifferent to the interest of indi* 
s and also to that of nations, that the eloquent 
- finds it necessary to adopt a more pathetic style, 
er to awaken the feeling which are common to 
m. Without doubt, it is requisite to strike the 
nation with a lively and forcible impression of the 
t intended to create an interest ; bat the appeal to 
s never irresistible, except when melancooly re- 
nts what the imagiostion has portrayed. 
^e modems possess a readiness of expression, the 
' aim of which is to engage the eloquence of 
rht : antiquity presents no model of this kind but 
Lun. Montesquieu, Pascal, and Machiavel, are elo- 
t by a aingle expression, by a striking epithet, or 
' rapidity of imagery, the purpose of which is the 
datioD of an idea, and the enaeavor to enlarge and 
•llish what is intended to be explained. The im- 
iion given by this peculiar style, msy be compared 
e effect produced by the disclosure of an important 
3t : it soems likewise as if a number of thoughts 
preceded that which had just been expressed, and 
separate idea appears connected with the most 
>ana meditations ; and that suddenly, and by a sin- 
vord, we are pennitted to extend our ideas to those 
ense regions which have been accurately traced by 
efforts of genius. 

he ancient philosophers exercised, so to spsak, a 
istracy of instruction among men : having always 
iew the ceneral benefit, they enforced certain rules, 
left no'ning undone that was likely to enlighten 
kind. The knowledge of morals must have ad- 
red with the progress of human reason ; but philo- 
lical demonstrations are considered more spplicable 
hat moral which is of the intellectual order. We 
it not compare modem virtues with those of the 
ients, as citizens : it is only in a free country where 
-e can exist that constant dutv and that generous re> 
3n between the citizens and their -country. It is 
3 that, in a deapotic government, custom or prejudice 
/ still inspire some brilliant acts of military courage ; 
the continued and painful attention given to civil 
ployments snd legislative virtues, added to the dis- 
irested sacrifice of the greater part of their livea to 
public, can only exiat where there is a real passion 
liberty : it is therefore in private qualities, senti- 
nts of philanthropy, and in a few writings of a supe- 
r order, that we are to examine the progress of 
rals. 

The principles of modem philosophy are much more 
)ducive to happiness than those of the ancients : the 
ties imposed by our moralista are courtesy, docility, 
y and affection. Filial reverence was holden in the 
rhest estimation by the ancients, and parental attach- 
^nt is viewed in the same light by the modems ; but 
thoat doubt, in the connection between father and 
1, it is more advantageous that the benefactor should 
the individual whose tenderness is the strongest. 
The ancienta could not be exceeded in their love of 
nice, but they did not consider benevolence as a du- 
; justice may be enforced by the laws, notwithstand- 
l general opinion is the criterion of beneficence, and 
sufficient to exclude from esteem the being who is 
lenaible to the miseries of his fellow-creatures. 
The ancients only required of others to refrain from 
uring them ; and simply desired them not to ttand in 
ir aujuhine^ but that they might be left to nature and 
smsclves. But the moderns, endowed with softer 
ntjments, solicit aasistance, support, and that interest 
lieh their situation inspires. They have constituted 



into a virtue every thing that can be useful to mutual 
happiness; domestic ties are cemented by a rational 
liberty; and no one has an arbitrary power over his 
fellow-creature. 

With the ancient people of the north, lessons of pru- 
dence, dexterity, ana maxims which commanded a su- 
pernatural empire over their own afflictions, were placed 
among the first precepts of virtue : but the importance 
of dutiea is much better classed by the modems ; the 
reciprocal obligation from man to man holds the first 
rana ; what regards ourselves, ought to be considered 
relatively to the influence which we may possess over 
the destiny of others. What each individual ia to pro- 
cure, to promote his own happiness, is a counsel and 
not an order : the atrictest moral does not impute to 
man as a crime that grief which is natural, and which 
his feelings will not sUow him to conceal, but that gxief 
which he occasions to others. 

In a word, that which both the gospel and philosophy 
alike inculcate, is the doctrine of humanity. We are 
taught to respect the gift of life ; and the existence of 
man is now considerra as sacred to man, and is not 
viewed with that political indifference which some of 
the ancients believed compatible with the troe princi- 
ples of virtue. We now feel a sensation of horror at 
the sight of blood ; and the warrior who is entirely in- 
dififerent to his own personal danger, acquirea a degree 
of honor when he shudders at being the necessary cause 
of destraction to another. If any circumstance at this 

Eriod gives reason to apprehend, that a condemnation 
a been unjust, that an innocent person has fallen a 
victim to a supposed justice, nations will listen with 
terror to the lamentationa which arise from an irrepara- 
ble misfortune ; the sensation caused by an unmerited 
death is recorded from one feneration to another ; and 
even children will listen with horror to the recital of so 
great a grievance. When the eloouent Lallv, twenty 
years after the death of his father, demanded in France 
the re-establishment of his manes ; those young men 
who could not have seen or known the victim whom he 
wished to reclaim, felt themselves violently agitated, 
and shed tears in abundance, as if that fatal day, when 
innocence was sacrificed, could never be effaced from 
their remembrance. 

Thus ages rolled on towards the conquest of liberty 
for virtue is alwavs its herald. Alas ! by what means 
shall we banish the painful contrast which so forcibly 
strikes the imagination 1 One crime was recollected 
during a long succession of years ; but we have since 
witnessed cruelties without number committed and for- 
gotten at the same moment ! And it was under the 
shadow of the republic, the noblest, the most glorious, 
and the proudest institution of the human mmd, that 
those execrable crimes have been committed ! Ah ! 
how difliculc do we find it to repel those melancholy 
ideas, every time we reflect upon the destiny of man : 
the horrid phantom of the revolution appeara before us: 
in vain we wish to look back on times that are past ; in 
vain we desire to recognise in late events the constant 
connection of abstract combinations : if in the regiona 
of metsphysics one word awakens recollection, the emo- 
tions of the heart resume all their empire, and no long- 
er supported by reflection, we are auddenly plunged 
into the abyss of despair. 

Nevertheless, let us not yield to this despondency, 
but return to general observations and literary ideas ; 
to any thing and every thing, in short, that can divert 
our attention from personal sentiments ; they are 
of too painful a nature to be developed : talents 
may be animated by a certain degree of emotion : 
but long and heavy aflHiction stifles the genius of ex- 
pression ; and when sorrow is become habitual to the 
mind, the imagination loses even the wish to expreip 
what it feels. 
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CHAPTER X. 
or TBI apAintB and italiait lithatvkb. 

The greatest pert of the ancient manuscripts, the mo- 
DUments of art, and in short, all the remains of Romsn 
splendor and knowledge, existed in Italy : and con- 
siderable expenses snd the authority of public power 
were necessary in order to make the researches requi* 
dte to bring them to light. It was consequently in 
this country, where the sources of all scientiSc pur- 
suits were to be found, that literature first made its re- 
appearance, and commencod its career under the 
auspices of princes : for the different means which are 
indispensably necessary to the first progress, are imme- 
diately dependent upon the power and will of goreni- 
ment. 

The protection of the Italian princes greatly contri- 
buted to the revival of letters : but it must have been 
an obstacle to the light of philosophy : and those obsta- 
cles would have existed even if religious superstition 
had not, in many instances, been detrimental to the 
investigation of truth. 

I must once more explain the meaning which I 
have constantly attached to the word phUosophy in the 
course of this work ; what I mean by the use of that 
term, is a more minute inquiry into the principles of 
pohtical and religious institutions; the analysis of 
chsracters, snd the events of history : in a word, the 
study of the human heart, and the natural rights of msn. 
Such a philosophy imagines a state of liberty, or must 
necessarily lead towards it. 

The men of letters in Italy were farther from that 
independence requisite to this philosophy, than any 
other nation ; as they required pecuniary means and 
the approbation of princes, in order to discover those 
manuscripu of antiquity that were to serve them as 
guides. 

There were in all the great cities of Italy nnmberiess 
academies and universities : these associations were 
particulariy proper for the learned researches that were 
to rescue from oblivion so many superior compositions 
of antiquity. But these public establishments, even 
(lom the nature of their institutions, were entirely 
onder the subjection of go?ernment ; and the corpo- 
, rations, hke all other orders, classes, and sects, were 
extremely useful to one particular aim, but much less 
favorable than the efforts of individual genius to the 
advancement of philosophy. We must add to these 
general reflections, that the long and patient research- 
es requisite for the examination of the ancient manu- 
acripu, was peculiarly adapted to a monastic life : and 
4he monks, in fact, were the most active in the study of 
literature. Thus the same cause which produced the 
revival of letters, opposed the development of natural 
reaaon. The Italians took the first steps, and pointed 
out the way in which the human understanding has 
since made such immense progress ; but they were 
destined never to make any advance in the path which 
they Ihemaclvea had laid open. 

In Italy, the imagination was intoxicated by the in- 
imitable charma of poetry and the fine arts : but the 
writers in prose were, in general, neither moralists nor 
philosophers, and their eSorts to appear eloquent pro- 
duced nothing but bombast. Nevertheless, as it is in 
^ nature ofthe human understanding always to im- 
prove ; the Italians, to whom philosophy was interdict- 
ed, and who could not, in poetry, exceed the limit 
rrescribod to all arts, — that of perfection the Italians, 
■ayi rendered themselves illustrious by the astonish- 
iag progress which, by their perseverence, they affect- 
ed in the Bciencoa. After the centoiy of Leo A, afieir 
Ariosto and Taaao, their poetry viaibly assumed a ro- 
tngndecottxae: but, in Galileo, Caasini, and in others 



still more recently, tbey acqnind a vaiba ti q^ 
dlacoveries in nature wluch aasodated tbua Suriiij 
tellectual perfection of the baman species. 

Superstition made many atterapU to peneciis 'J 
leo ; but a number of the Italian princes ca« :. -J 
relief. Religious fanaticism is veiy mmmi ;: j 
srts and aciencea, as well as le phikMOphr ; ^a-i 
lute regal power, or federal aristocracy, hitf (buztJi 
tected them, and are only averse to a pidoiajc.-^ ^ 
depondejice. 

In a country where priesthood is pndooiioai ngj 
evil and every prejudice have been often foeo^ ll->'.| 
but the diversity of goveraroents in Italy l(gke« ii 
yoke of priesthood, by creating a rivalry brt*{«x -^-^ 
statei or princes, who secured the veiy Iql^:.^ 
pendence necessary to the arts snd scjences. 

After having affirmed, that it was in the sctcrrQi7| 
that the Italians advanced progressively, and :V.^| 
their tribute towards the general knowledge if -^: 
roan species ; let us proceed fo examine X& r^ 
branch of intellectual Icsrning, into phikst^. i 
qucnce, and poetry, with the causes of the kx^ 
and failures of the Italian literature. 

The subdivision of states in the asme cosur i 
general, very favorable to philosophy : tbn i» <u| 
have occasion to show in speaking of the Gcrsc i 
rature. But in Italy, this subdivision did m^ pH 
its natural effect ; the despotism of the |Hie»tt^e?:'^ 
in a great measure, the happy results which &:^:'.l 
arisen from a federal government ; it wooki f<rjl 
have been better, if the whole nation had her-i ^ I 
under one government ; their recollection mowA 
been more active, and the sentiments it insgiini aJ 
have produced a retrospect favorable to viitue 

Principalities, whether under a federal or s ibtfr^ 
cal government, have each of them beeu a uci t: ^ 
wars, parties, and factions ; altogether od&t^tu'I 
liberty. The minds of men were depraveJ K t I 
hatred, instead of being enlargred by the Ion d: .< 
country^ Even while they submitted to uyu:£-- 1 
were familiar with aasassination : incredulnv *:> ^ 
casionally found the cuifipanion of (vui^as^ 1 
sound reason was never to be met with. 

The Italians, notwithstanding their geocnl H 
dulity and their universal professions, were mxt rj 
addicted to pleasantry than reasoning : wlvch M '.^ 
to make a jest of their ovm existence. Vr V ^ 
wished to lay aside their natural talent, the cks-: •! 
attempted eloquent orations, they were almT«:2i 
with tne most absurd affectation. Their ncol^^- ' I 
paat grandeur, without one idea of present ;?ns?< 
must necessarily produce the stuptmUms. Tl^ -I 
ians might poaaess dignity, if there were any m.s.:>\ 
the gloomy or melancholy in their chanetef>.-J 
when the auccessors ofthe Romana, deprived «.'i^i 
tional aplendor, and all political liberty, are *<ri j 
gayest people on esrth, it dtows that there a i »-j 
want of^ elevation of aoul. 

h was perhaps from antipathy to tb*^ Traliag ^f *i 
that Machiavel uaed such extreme simpiivi < ^ 
analyzed tyranny. It ia very probable thai he <• * I 
that the horror of crimea should arise from tiieLT^ 
ment of their principlea ; and carrying bis cac'^ 
rather too far even for the appearance of decka-^ 
he left every thing to the imagination of h^-s :t>^ 
The reflectiona ofof Machiavel upon Titus LiTT^'st 
auperior to his Prince, llieee reflections uaj ^''* 
sidered aa one ofthe works in whibh the bums ^ 
atanding has ahowod itself to the greatest adnsarl 
such a prodtiction belongs entirely to the grB» : ^ 
author, and haa no connection with the gcoeiai <^| 
ter of the Italian literature. ^ 

The tronbleaof llorence, withont doabi, coear^ 
tu give to the ideas of Machiavel a graatar eo^ 
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appears to me, that inatudying hia work, w6 caa 
hey are the productions of a man who fancied 
ilf as atmnding alone in creation : he whtea aa if 
imself aoleiy, without concerning himaelf about 
feels which hia writtngs might produce on others, 
ichiavel may be accusrd of not havi^ foreaeen 
uil consequences that might have arisen from hia 

: but it is not to be credited, that a man of such 
sive genius would have adopted the theory of 

which theory is too brief, ana has too little of the 
ectivc even iu its most profound combinations. 
nona the cumber of Italian historians there are 

not even (fuichardin and F. Paolo, whom they 
m the moat, who will in any degree bear a com> 
in with those of antiquity, or with the Enfflish 
:ians amongst the moderns ; they certainly have 
tk)n ; but they neither examine men nor ideaa. 
jerbaps it was really dan^rous under the Italian 
rnment to judge philosophically of inatitutiooa and 
icters : possibly this people, once so great, and 
eo degraded, were, like Kinaldo in the palace of 
da, importuned by every thought that could inter- 
their pieaaurcaand their repose, 
woula have been natural to auppose, that the elo- 
ce of the pulpit would have been auperior in Italy 
at of any other nation ; becauae they were under 
ominion of a positive religion. Nevertheless, this 
tiy offers nothing celebrated in that atyle of elo- 
ce ; while France can boast of the greatest talents 
lat description. The Italiana, if we except a cer- 
nuinber of enlightened men, were alike in religion, 
ve, and in liberty ; fond of the bombast in every 
; ; and felt no real sentiment in any thing. They 

vindictive, yet servile; they were slaves to the 
le Bcx, yet total strangers to the deep and laating 
ments of the heart : they were the victims of su- 
iiion, strictly adhering to all Catholic ceremonies ; 
bey did not believe in an indissoluble alliance be- 
n religion and morals. Such is the effect that might 
rally have been expected from fanatical prejudicea ; 

divers govcrnnients which never united in the 
and defence of their country ; and from the heat of 
climate, which excited every sensation, and ren- 
1 them prone lo indulge every degree of voluptuoua- 
t if iu effects are not opposed, ss with the liomana, 
be energetic purauit of politics. In shortl all coun- 
where public audiority seta thelimitaof auperstition 
ist researches into philoaophical truths ; when em- 
on has exhausted iuelf on the fine arta ; enlighten- 
len, having neither path to follow, nor aim or ex- 
■tion in view, are naturally discouraged, and a total 
issness takea poaaession of their facuUiea, and 
:ely leavea to the mind atrength sufficient to find 
Bement for itaelf. 

fier having ezpreased, perhaps with some degree of 
rity, what waa wanting in the Italian literature, we 
I return to the faacinating charms of their bri(liaot 
[ination. 

bat period of literature is worthy of being remarked, 
hich was discovered the secret of excitmg the cu- 
ty by the invention and recital of private adventures. 
ronuLTilic was introduced into tho north and east 
wo dist'nct causes. In the north, the spirit of 
dry often gave rise to extraordinary eventa ; and 
rder to mute their recitals interesting to tlHt war- 
, they were obliged to relate exploits similar to 

own : to render literature subservient to the re- 
or the invention of the splendid achievements of 
dry waa the only means to overcome the repug- 
e in which learning waa holden by men who were 

then but in a state of barbarity, 
may also be farther remarked, that Oriental dea- 
m turned the mind to words of imagination; 
il truths could not be risked but under the form of 
lie, and ulents were exerciaed to invent and detail 
)cs: it waa natunl for iU?ta to Uke refuge in a 



world of fancy ; and as their imagination waa fbrliMf 
animated hj the heat of their climate, there waa't 
greater variety in the Arabian talea than in the ro- 
mances of chivalry. But in Italy they were both united ; 
the invasion of the people of the north transported into 
the east the tradition of the exploits of chivalry ; and 
their connection with Spain enriched their poetry with 
a number of events taken from the Arabian talea. It 
is to this happy mixture that we are indebted for Ari* 
osto and Taaso. 

The art of exciting pity and terror by developing the 
passions of the heart, is a talent in which philosophy 
claima a mat part : but the effects of the marvdous 
upon credulity is more powerful: as the explanation 
cannot be foreseen by any combination, and curiosity 
cannot be aatisfied by tho anticipation of any thing pro- 
bable : all ia therefore aurprise and aatonishment. 

In the rominees of chivalry, we may perceive a ain- 
gular mixture of the Christian religion in which the 
writers believed, and the magic which they feared: 
and in the Oriental writings, a continual combat waa viai* 
ble between the new religion, and the ancient idolatry 
o^ttt which Mahomet triumphed. The lioman and 
Grecian mrthulogy waa a composition much more 
simple, and waa more nearly connected with moral 
ideas ; being generally the emblem or the allegory. 
But the wonaemU of the Arabiana waa more attractive 
to curioaity. The one appears like a dream of terror; 
and the other a happy comparison of the moral and 
phyaical orders. 

The Uterature of the Spaniards ought to have been 
more remarkable than that of the Italians; it should 
have united the imagination of the north with that of 
the east, the Oriental grandeur with the splendor of 
chivalry, the martial spirit which repeated wars had ex- 
alted and the poetry which waa inspired by the beauty 
of their climate : but regal power, which served as a 
prop for superstition, stided in their birth those puerile 
dispositions to glory. 

The subdivision of statea, although it precluded Italy 
from becoming one nation, gave sufficient liberty for 
the study of the sciences : but the united despotism of 
Spain, in encouraging the active power of the Inquisi- 
tion, left no pursuit for thought, no resource nor meant 
of escaping the yoke. We may, however, judge what 
the Spanish literature might have been, by some essays 
which may yet be collected. 

The romaucea of the Moors established in Spain, 
borrowed their respect for the fair-sex from chivalry. 
This respect waa not to be found in the national man- 
ners of the east. The Arabs who remained in Africa, 
did not in this instance resemble the Arabs established 
in Spain : the Moors inspired the Spaniarda with their 
apirit of magnificence ; and the Spaniards reciprocally 
taught their love and their chivalric honor to the Moors. 
No mixture could be more favorable to works of in^ 
agination, if literature had been encouraged in Spain. 
Amongst their romances, the * Cid' gives us some idea 
of the grandeur which would have characterized the 
effi>rts of their genius. In the poem of Camoons, 
which ia written in the aame spirit as many of tho 
Spanish productions, we find a most beautiful fiction in 
the phantom which defends the entrsnce of the Indian 
eeaa. In tho comedies of Calderoni, and of Lopez do 
Vega, an elevation of sentiment always shines through 
the cloud of faults by which their beauties are veilra. 
The love and jealouay of the Spaniards have quite a 
different character from the sentiments represented in 
the Italian nieces ; their expressions are neither very 
aubtil, thougn not entirely inaipid ; they never portray 
perfidy of character nor depravity of manners : it it 
true, they have too much pompousnoss of style ; bo 
while we condemn their bombaat, we are convinced i 
the truth of their sentiments. It is not 0* 
Italy : if the affectation of certain work' 
awayi there would remain nothing at all 
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coald remove that of the Spaniaids, they wonid shortly 
attain to the perfection of dignity, courage, and the 
most affecting sensibility. 

It was not possible that the elements of philosophy 
could be improved in Spain ; the invasion ol the north 
introduced nothing but the miliury spirit: and the 
Arabians were altogether enemies to philosophy : their 
absolute govemmeut, and the fatality of their religion, 
led them to detest the light of philosophy : this hstred 
caused them to bum the library of Alexandria. They 
however cultivated the sciences and poetry : but they 
studied the former like astrologers, and the latter like 
warriors. They cultivated their vocal talents, merely 
to sing their exploits ; snd they studied nature only 
with the hopes of attaining the magic art. They had 
no idea of strengthening tlieir reason : and in reality, 
to what use could they havo applied a faculty which 
would have overthrown what they most respected, des- 
potism and superstition 1 

The Spaniards, strangers like the Italians to the la- 
bors of philosophy, were entirely diverted from all lite- 
rary emulation by the gloomy and oppressive tyranny 
of the Inquisition. They drew no profit from the in- 
exhaustible sources of poetic invention which the Ara- 
bians brought with them. Italy was in possession of 
the sncient monuments : wss also immediately con- 
nected with the Greeka of Constantinople ; and drew 
from Spsin the Oriental style, which the Moors had in- 
troduced, but which the Spaniards ne^ected. 

We may easily distinguish, in the Italian literature, 
what haa arisen &om the influence of the Greeks, and 
what belongs to the poetry and tradition of the Ara- 
bians. Pedantry and affectation were derived from the 
sophistry and theology of the Greeks, and the picture 
of poetic invention from the Oriental imagination. 
These two different characters may be distinctly per- 
ceived through the general character which the same 
language, the same climate, and similar manners, gave 
to the works of the same people. 

Boiardo the first author who wrote in that style 
rendered so celebrated by Ariosto, displayed a great 
similarity in his poems to the Oriental tales ; the same 
character of the inventive and the marvelous. Indeed, 
the spirit of chivalry, and the liberty granted to women 
in the north, constitute the only difference between Boi- 
ardo and the * Thousand and One Nights.* 

Although the Arabians were a warlike people, they 
fonght for religion much more than for love or honor ; 
while with the people of the north, whatever might be 
their respect for the belief they professed, personal 
glory was ever their first aim. Ariosto, ss well as Boi- 
ardo, is an imitator of the Oriental style. Ariosto is 
certainly the greatest painter, and consequently, per- 
haps, the greatest poet amongst the modems. One of 
the most striking originalities in his works is the art of 
extracting pleasantry from what ia not only serious but 
bombastic. Nothing could be more agreeable to the 
Italians than this lively ridicule thrown upon all the 
serious and elevated notions of chivalry ; it is natural 
to them to be fond of uniting, even in subjects of the 
highest importance, an exterior of gravity with levity 
of sentiments : and Ariosto is the most charming 
model of this national taste. 

Tasso borrowed his most brilliant ideas from the 
Oriental imagiriation, but often joined with them a 
charm of sensibility peculiar to himself. Petrarch, the 
first poet of whom tne Italians could boast, and one of 
those who was most admired, introduced that unfor- 
tunate style of antithesis and concetti^ of which the 
Italian literature in many instanoes could never afVer 
be entirely corrected. All the poetical productions of 
the school of Petrarch and we must sdmit into the 
number the Aminta of Tssso, and the Pastor Fido of 
Gnarini, drew their defects from the sophistry of the 
'*^ek8 of the middle century. The spirit with which 
~ animated their theology, was introduced by tha - 



Italians into their poems on the subject of lore ^ 
IS some analogy between love anddeT(rtiaQ;b::i 
certainly can exist none between tbeoki^r/i 
sentiments of the heart : nevertheless. tiCn^ie i 
pie they disputed in the same style upoa the rr.- 
the divmit3K, as in Italy upon thepartialitjorirfr 
their mistresses.* 

All Europe, and France in particular, vfre : t 
ger of losing the advantages of nitonl tfr 
imitating the writings of the Italian ; tb; 'u 
which immortalized their poets, depended -^ : 
imagination, tho language, the clinaic til 1 1 
riety of circumstances which could not bt n 
ported elsewhere ; but their defects were rr:] 
tagious. 

Affectation is, of all the faults iocidest to cbm 
or writings, thst which in the most imptn^t zs 
checks the source of all good : even tnitfa. «!n < 
arrayed, sickens the mind, and we torn froc i« 
disgust. 

The language which has been emplorpd z j 
ideas and cold exaggerations, becomes npini frr; 
ed, and may at length lose the power of ca&i%'i 
the slightest emotion, if too often repetted c>- 
same subject ; for this reason the Italian n. r'J 
of all the European languages, the least t-i 
for the passionate eloquence of lore ; is :■' 
the French is now exhausted in declaatttio' i 
liberty. 

At the same time that Petrarch introd.f'^: ' 
poetry a romantic exaggeration. Boccace id:* - 1 
other extreme, and threw into his works ibe ::< "i 
decency : and we may observe, ihatmosiof'> J 
comedies are infinitely more obscene than inr • -i 
ed by the French authors. One of the in'r^ci^ i 
sequences of that sffectation of scntimnit U i: - 
a taste for the opposite extreme, in order '- "^ 
mind from a languor and disgust which thiase-:- ^ 
tone never fails to occssion. The aflecUtio& : 
leads the mind to licentiousness ; ss b>focn.«; 
ligion generally ends in atheism : never-he!** i 
trarch and a few other celebrated poeti wb) ">' < 
that style, are worthy of beii^ read from •'^* '^' 
of their harmonious lan^age, which m! • - 
minds in a degree the effects of that ce\f*u -< 
with which it is so often accompanied : b"' ' ' 
affirmed, that these sonorous words woald Vri 
vantage to all kinds of style, or to every descr:;: i 
poetry. 

The brilliant consonance of the Italian Ucrv^ 
not favorable to thought, either in thewntc'' 
reader: there is not a sufficient coocisenr^'' 
ideas, nor enough of gloom to exprras the n: 3: i 
of sentiment ; it is s language whoM m^y 
extraordinary, that even without gifin^ •"«"'" 
the sense of tho words, it strikes snd aiEKts 'i-'- 
like, the chords of a musical instrumerit I 
one must be transported in reading .thii ^ 
Tasao : 

Chiama ^\^ arbitator d«I ombre ei^TW 
n rauco f oon della Tartanni tnmbi, 
Treman la spattose atr« ea?eniei 
E I'aer cieco a quel ramor nakhombt t 

Yet when we examine the sense of it. «' ^ 
find any thing sublime. Taaso like an ab^e s-^ ^ 

« Amonf a ihouaaml instance* of lutian )iff«aM<^ 
mention ode.— Petrarch lost hi* mocher when six *^>-' 
tj'9\ghl year* old ; he then mmptMetl a rannfi in t 
■ureJIy mnNt affecting and natural cmivi^inc f i**^'' 
elshi veriea, in honor of her memory, as «') «» '' ' 
own regret at baring toac his mother ai ihuemv»f'^' ' 

f • When the hoame sound ^f the Tamrean p«^ , 
the inhabiiAnts of the eternal sbadaa, the wut a*^ f^'^ , 
emu trembled, while the tremendous roar ir*J "**•'" 
Wide through the gloomy ahr.* 
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es possession of the ixnaginstioo. lo this stanza h« 
kes his hearers tremble bjr the harmony of numbers, 
1 the grandeur of sounds ; but one of the fine airs 
Jiomelli would produce nearly a similar effect. This 
the advantage of the Italian language, and we will 
w remark its inconvenience. 
The death of Clorinda, murdered by Tancred, 
perhaps the most affecting recital we are ac- 
ainted with in poetry : and the inexpressible 
iuties of the episode in Tasso, add still more to 
) effect ; nevertneless the last verse of this compo- 
ion, 

Passa la bella donna, et par che donnai * 

too soft and harmonious ; it glides too smoothly upon 
s mind to accord with the profound expression such 

event ought to produce. 

The great number who have distinguished them- 
Ives by their facility in versification, has been cited 

a proof of the poetical advantages of the Italian 
ngtiage ; hut it appears to me quite the reverse* and 
at this its extreme facility is one of its faults : grest 
«t8 must find it an obstacle to the elevation and per- 
ction of their style. The gradations of thought, and 
e shades of sentiment, require a profound medita- 
>n ; while those agreeable words which offer them- 
tlves in such crowos to the fancy of the Italian poets, 
(e a court of flatterers, dispense with the search, and 
r that means preclude the discovery of a real 
lend. 

In Italy, every thing conspired to fill the life of man 
ith the agreeable sensations which naturally arise 
Dm their fine arts and their unclouded sun ; but since 
is country has lost the empire of the world, it seems 
t if its inhabitants disdained a political existence ; and, 
rcord j)g to the maxims of Caesar, they aspired to the 
'8t rank in pleasure, ruther than the second plac^ in 
le annals of fame, 

Bante having, as well as Machiavel, supported a 
liaracter in the civil commotions of his country ; in 
ame of his poems we observe an energy in no, degree 
nalogous to the literature of his time : but the num- 
erless faults with which we may reproach him, be- 
mged without doubt to the century he lived in. It is 
nly in the time of Leo X. that we remark a decided 
arity in the Italian literature : the ascendency of this 
rince was to the Italian government what unity might 
ave been : the rays of luiowledge were collected into 
ne focus, in which taste also might have been concen- 
nted, and literary judgments have proceeded from the 
ime tribunal. 

After the age of the Medici, the Italian literature 
lade no progress of any kind, either because some 
entral pomt was necesssry to rally all the forces of 
M intellect, or, principally, because philosophy waa 
ot at all cultivated in Italy. When the literature of 
nagination has atuined to the highest possible degree 
f perfection, the subsequent age belongs to philosophy, 
1 order that th« human understanding may not cease 
1 its advancement towards perfection in some way or 
ther. After Racine, we have seen Voltaire ; because, 
1 the eiehteenth century, men were more profound 
liinkers than in th^ seventeenth. But what could 
ave been added to the excellence of poetry after 
Lacine 1 

^ The Italians have no romances like those of the 
^rcnch and English ; becsnse the love which inspired 
hem, not being a passion of the mind capable oi any 
ang continuation, their customs and manners were too 
icentious to preserve sny interest in this style. Their 
omedies were filled with that kind of buflbonery which 
rises from the absurdities and vices ; but we do not 
md, if we excepts few pieces of Goldoni, one stnking 
«.L'.^*** *»**«*^«» nympk expired while teeming only lo 



and variegated picture of the vices of the human heart, 
such as are found in the French comedies. The Italians 
simply wished to creste laughter ; no serious aim can 
be discovered through the veil of flippancy, and their 
comedies are not the picture of human Ufe, but its 
caricature. 

The Italians, even in their theatres, have often turned 
their priests into ridicule, although in other respects 
they were entirely subjected to them : but it ^as not 
with a ]>hilosophical view that they attacked the abuses 
of religion : they had not, like some of our writers, a 
wish to reform the faults they complained of: it was 
easy to perceive that their real opinions were totslly 
opposite to that kind of authority to which they were 
compelled to submit : but this spirit of opposition incited 
them to nothing more than a contempt for those who 
commanded esteem ; it was like the cunning of chil- 
dren to their teadiers ; they were willing to obey them 
on condition they might be permitted to make sport of 
them. 

It follows from this, that all the works of the Italians, 
except those which treat on phyrfcal sciences, have 
nothing useful in view ; which is sbsolutely necessary 
in order to give a real strength and solidity to their re- 
flections. The works of Beccaria, Filangieri, and a 
few others, make the only exception to what I have now 
advanced. 

One question more remains to be decided before I 
cbse this chapter ; which is, whether the Italians have 
carried the dramatic art to any length in tragedy 1 

For myself, in spite of the charms of Metastasio, and 
the energy of Alfieri, I do not think they have. The 
Italians hsve a lively invention in subjects, and a bril- 
liancy in expression ; but the personages which they 
represent, are not characterized in a manner to leave 
any lasting traces on the mind ; and the afl!Iiction which 
they portray, excites but little sympathy. This may 
be occasioned by their moral and pohtical situation, not 
allowing the mmd its full display : their sensibility is 
not serious, iheir sadness is without melancholy, and 
their grandeur conmiands no respect. The Italian 
author was therefore obliged to have recourse entirely 
to himself ; and, to compose a tragedy, he must not 
only forget all he sees, but renounce all his habitual 
ideas and impressions : and it is very difficult to find 
out the true oasis of a tragedy which is so widely dif- 
ferent from the general manners and customs of tho 
time in ^htch it was composed. 

Vengeance is the passion which is the best described 
in the Itslian tragedies : it is natural to their character 
to be suddenly roused by this sentitfient in the midst a( 
that habitual indolence in which they spent their lives ; 
and their resentments were naturally expressed, because 
they really felt them. 

The operas slono were followed, because at the 
opera was heard that enchanting music which wss the 
glory and pleasure of Italy. Ino performers did not 
exert themselves in tragedy; fine acting would have 
been thrown away ; they were not even heard \, and it 
must ever be thus, when the art of touching the passions 
is not carried to a suflScient length to preoominate over 
every other pleasure. The Italians did not require to 
be softened, and the authors for want of spectators, and 
the spectators for want of authors, did not give them- 
selves up to the profound impressions of the dramstic art. 

Metastasio, however, found out the secret of turning 
his operas almost into tragedies ; and thoush compelled 
to struggle with all the difliculties imposed by the obli- 
gation o? submitting to music, he still preserved many 
beauties of style and situation truly dramatic. It may 
be that there exist yet some other exceptions little 
known to strangers ; but to draw the principal charac 
ten of any national literature, it is absolutely necessary 
to lay aside many details ; there are no general ideas 
that are not contradidted by certain exemptions ; H*^ 
the mind would be incapable of ever forming ar 
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termination, if it wore to stop it each particular instead 
qf drawing a consequence from a collective whole. 

Melancholy, that sentiment which is so fertile in. 
works of genius, ippeara to have belonged almost ex- 
clusively to the people of the North. The Orientsl 
style, which the Itahans have often imitated, had a sort 
of melancholy of which we find some traces in the 
Arabian poetry, and likewise in the Hebrew psalms ; 
but it has a character entirely distinct from that we 
shall nnd when we analyze the literature of the north. 

The people of the east, whether Jews or Mahomet- 
ans, were sustained and directed by their positive reli- 
ance on their religion. It was not that uncertain and 
undetermined apprehension which sfTorded the mind a 
more philosophical impression : the melanchtriy of the 
Orientals was that of men who were hajipy from every 
enjoyment of nature ; they simply reflected with regret 
upon the brevity of human life, and the rapid decay of 
prosperity : while the melanchoi? of the people of the 
north was that which is inspired by the sufferings of 
the mind, the void which tne absence of sensibility 
makes in the existence, and that continual musing upon 
the calamities of this life, and the uncertaintv of their 
destiny in a life to come. 



CHAPTER XI. 

OP TUB LITBBATUIK OP THB MOftTB. 

There appear to be two distinct kinds of literature 
still extant, one derived from the east, the other from 
the north ; the origin of the first may be traced to Ho* 
mer, that of the last to Ossian. The Greeks, the 
Latins, the Italians, the Spanish, and the French of 
the century of Louis XIV., belong to that style of lit- 
ersture which I shall call eastern. The works of the 
English and Germans, with some of the Danish and 
Swedish writings, may be classed as the literature of 
the north. But before I attempt to characterize the 
English snd Germsn writers, I think it necessary, in a 
genersl manner, to consider the principal difference of 
the two hemispheres of their literature. 

The English, as well as the Germans, have, without 
doubt, often imitated the ancienta, and drawn very use- 
ful lessons from that fruitful study ; but their original 
beauties carry a sort of resemblance, a certain poetic 
grandeur, of which Ossian is the most splendid example. 

It may perhaps be remarked, that the English poets 
are celebrated for the spirit of philosophy which ap- 
pears in all their works ; aad that the ideis of Ossian 
are not the ideas of reflection, but a series of events 
and impressions. I answer to this objection, that the 
most habitual images and ideas of Ossisn are those 
which recall the shortness of life, the respect for the 
dead, the superstition connected with then: memory, 
and the duty that remains towards those who are no 
more. If toe poet has not united to those sentiments, 
morals, maxims, or philosophical reflections ; it was 
becsuse the human understanding, at that period, was 
not yet capable of the abstraction necessary to draw 
philosophicsl inferences ; but the emotion cauaed by 
the songs of Ossian, disposed the mind to the roost' 
profoutm meditations. 

Melancholy poetry is that which accords best with 
philosophy. Depression of spirits leads us to penetrate 
more deeply into tht* character and destiny of man, than 
any other disposition of the mind. The English poets 
who succeeded the Scots bards, added to their descrip- 
tions those very ideas and reflections which those de- 
•criptions ought to have given birth to : but they have 
preserved, from the fine imagination of the north, that 
gloom which is soothed with the roarins of the sea, 
'""^ *^ hoUow blast that rages* on the barren heath, 
'M)rt, every thing dm and dianial, which can 



force a mind dissatisfied with its existence be«,& 
look forward to another state. Tlie vivid mx^Ma 
of the people of the north dafting beyond the nc* 
ries of a world whose confines they inhabital pr» 
trsted through the black clood that ol^cured tbej ic- 
zon, and seemed to represent the dark pastes i 
eternity. 

We cannot decide in a general manm? betwe?^ .? 
two different styles of poetry, of which we gut l." 
say Homer and Ossian were tho first moddj. sit.'fv 
eral impressions, and the force of my idea&, tutsi a 
to give a preference to the literature of the oonii. 't; 
my business at present is, to examine the detiiiL 
ference of their characters. 

Tlie climate is certainly one of the f^incipil oes 
of difference which existed between the isosn;:: 
pleased in the north and those which were idks'. : 
the east. The reveries of poets msy pntdace eo 
ordinary objects; but the impreseions of baWtiiRv 
ceasary in their coropostions of every lund To -£2i 
the remembrance of those impressions, woaklbe aji 
the greatest sdvantage, namely, that of portnvagicd 
they had themselves experienced. 

The poets of the east intermingled with a!l tbcr» 
timents of life the ideas of tufted woods, limpid lanc^ 
and cooling zephyrs : they couM not even deicT^;^ 
enjoyments of the heart, without introdacing ihs a 
of the sequestered bowers which preserved tbc3» 
the scorching rays of their meridian sun. Tbc kz:^ 
of nature by which they were surroooded, naad !M 
emotion than thought. 

He who'said thst the passions were iDOreTic!'^^ 
the east than in the north, was, I think, «nng: a 
true, we may see s greater vsriety of intere6tt,b«il 
perceive less ardor in the same sentiments. 

The people of the north were less engaged in p«F-1 
than in its opposite sensation ; and this rende^nl :!-! 
imagination more fertile : the prospects of lati.^ '■* 
almost unbounded influence over them ; but }i Af>H 
them as it appeared in their climate, alwaji dvi a 
gloomy. Without doubt, many circumstances r ii 
might sometimes vary this disposition to meitst^ ! 
but that alone stamps the cbaraeter of ihc !i^^ 
spirit. We must look, in a nation, as well as la u ^ 
dividual, for the leading characteristic ; all odi^i^ 
be the effects of chance, and depend on a thoaisX i\ 
ferent circumstances ; but this one alone cfaarxtrd 
the man. 

The northern poetry was much more tuiiableiliri 
the eastern to the minds of a fi«e people. The k^ 
nians, who were the first inventors of eastero laei^ 
were more jealous of their independence this ^ 
nation in the world : nevertheless, they wm £*i 
more easily subdued to slavery than the people d 1 
north; their love of the arts, the besutyof iber:^ 
mate, and the numberiesa enjoyments bestowed « ^ 
Athenians miffht, in a great measure, recompeoe J 
their want of liberty. But independence was bed 
happiness of the northern nations : a certtta ha^ 
ness of soul, and indifference to life, which n*^ 
mired by their gloomy atmosphere and the w>* ' 
their aun, would have rendered servitude iwo^^' 
and long before the theory of constitutioiis, lod t!» *•* 
vantages of a representative sovemment were b^ 
in England, 4he warlike spirit which sfaont «^- ' 
much enthusiasm in the Erse and ScandmsTias n^r" 
inspired man with aprodiffious idea of hii owosa^-' 
ami the power of his wiU. Independence ne^ '■' 
each one separately, before liberty was geoenlij^ 
atituted. 

At the revival of letters, philosophy ^^,^f^ 
with the northern nstions ; in whose religio'J> v^ 
reaaon found much less superstition to o^cte tbi'<' 
those of the southern people. The aneieot poe^* 
the north is infected with much leas >*P"'*°'Vf 
th" GreciaB mrtholoiQr * there ace a fav abmd"^ 
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the Edda ; Init almost all the religiooa ideaa of the 
rth owe their birth to exalted reaaon : the ghoata 
nding from the clouda, were hot animated remem- 
incea preaented by wnaibilitj. 
The emotiona which are prodaced hf the poema of 
sian, may be re-produced in all countriea and in all 
tiona ; becauM the means of awakeninff them are all 
Lcn from nature: but it mnat be tuenta of the 
rlicat order that could without affectation introduce 
I Grecian mythology into French poetry. There is 
thing, generally apeakingt that can appear more cold 
insipid, than the dogmas of any religion, when trana- 
rtcd into a country where there are only received aa 
renious metaphors. 

The poetry of the north was rarely allegorical ; not 
e of its effects stood in need of local superstition to 
ike the imagination. A leflected enthoaiaam, and 
rare exaltation of mind, might equally be foand in 
ery nation : it ia the true poetic inapiration, a aenti- 
mt which is in every heart, but the expression of 
tich ia the gift of genius alone. It createa a kind of 
lestial muamff, which excitea a love of solitude aiMl 
• country, and often fiUa the mind with truly religioua 
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Whatever ia great and aoblime, we owe to the painful 
ntimenta of tlM imperfection of our nature : moderate 
derstandinga are m geneial satisfied with the com* 
)n occurrences of life ; they in a manner brin^ their 
istem e to a period, and supply what ia wantmg by 
e illusions of vanity. But auhlime sentiments and 
tions spring from the deaire which great souls have 

breaking thoso bounda which circumscribe the im- 
ination. The heroism of morals, the enthusiaam of 
>qu€nce, and the ambition of fame, are supernatural 
joyments, necessary only to those minds which, at 
ICC exalted and melancholy, are wearied and disgualed 
ith every thing transitory, and to which the idea of 
unds is insupportable, though plsced at ever so great a 
stance. Thia disposition of the mind, which is the 
urce of every generous passion and every philoeophi- 
1 discovery, ia excited in the moat lively manner 

the poetry of the north. « 

I am very far from wishing to compare the geniua of 
omer with that of Osaian. What wo know of Oa- 
m*8, cannot properly be considered aa a work ; it is 
crely a collection of popular aonfrs. which were sung 

the niountaina of Scotland. Before Homer com- 
«scd hia poema, without doubt, aome ancient tradi- 
ms existed in Greece. The poetry of Oaaian ia no 
rther advanced in the noetic art. than were the aonga 

the Greeka before the time of Homer. No com- 
rison can, then, with justice be made between the 
ad and the poem of Finnl. But we may alwaya 
ige whether the imagea of nature, auch aa they were 
[^resented in the latter, excited aa noble and pure 
notiona aa thoae of the north, or whether the imagerr 

the east, more brilliant in many respects, gave birth 

so nmny ideaa, which are immediately connected 
ith the sentiment of the heart. Pbiloaophical ideaa 
turally unite themselves to gloomy reflections, and 
e poetry of the east, far from according, like that of 
e north, with meditation, and inspiring what reflec- 
m ought to feel, exeludea almoat every idea of a no- 
e and elevated nature. 

Osaian is reproached with hia monotony : thia fault 
Lists much less in the different English and German 
>ems which have imitated hia atyle. Cultivation, in- 
istry, and commerce, have varied the face of the 
)untry in many waya ; nevertheless, the northern 
lagi nation always preserving nearly the same charae- 
r, we can atill find a sort of ooiformlty in Young, 
homson, Klopstock, and othera. 

There cannot be an endleaa vsrietv in melancholy 
Mtry : that deep emotion which thrilla the blood, ia a 
maation that never variea. When thia emotion ia ex- 
cad by poetry, it haa. a great analogy to the efiecta 



produced by the JWrmomca. When the mind, gently 
agitated, ia willing to prolong the pleaaing aenaataoa 
while it ia poaaible to aopport it ; when we are enei^ 
rated, the fault ia not to oe attributed to the poetiy^ 
bnt to the susceptibility and weakneaa of our organa ; 
what we experience at that time, ia not a diagnat at the 
monotony, but the latigue of a pleaanre too long con- 
tinued. • 

The grand effocta of the English dramatica, and after 
them that of the German, were not borrowed from 
Grecisn sobiecta, nor from mythological dogmaa. The 
English ana Germane excite terror by other auperati- 
tione more auitable to the credulity of the laat centii- 
riea ; above all^ they have found the art of exciting it 
by the pictures of distress which was so forcibly felt 
by energetic minds. The effect which the ideaa of 
death generally produce in the sentiments of men, d^ 
pend, m a great measure, aa I have obaerved before, 
npon thefar religiooe opiniona. The Scottiah barda 
have, at all timea, had a more apiritual and gloomy de- 
votion than thoae of the eaat : but the Chrietian reli- 
gion, which, when diveated of prieatcraft, ia noarlv 
a-kin to pure Deism, baniahed that train of terrors with 
whid) imsirination had aurrounded men in the hour of 
death. The ancienta peopled all nature with protectiiy 
beinga : the,foreata and nvers were filled vrith inhahi> 
tanta, which preaided over the night aa well aa the day ; 
nature had retired into solitude^ and men*a feara were 
increased The Christian religion, the moat philoao- 
phioal of all othera, ia that which leavea man the moat 
at his own disposal. 

The tragic writers of the north, not alwaya contented 
with the effecta which aprung naturally from the renre- 
aentation of the affeetiona of the heart, called to tneir 
aid ghosts and spectres ; a auperatition auited to their 
gloomy imairination ; but however groat the terror 
which may be produced by auch meana, it ia alwaya 
rather a fault than a beauty. 

The talent of the dramatic poet aogmenta by exiat- 
ing in a nation not too much given to credulity ; be- 
caoae it ia then a matter of neccasity to search into the 
human heart for the source of that emotion which is 
felt horn an elegant expression, a aentiment from th* 
heart : aolitary ramorse, or any of thoae frightful phao- 
toma which atrike the imagination, the marveloua may 
aorpriae and astonish : but in whatever faahion it may 
appear, it can never equal the impreaaion of a naturu 
event, when that event collecta all that can move the 
affeetiona of the aonl : for example, the furiee poraoing 
Oreatea ia leaa horriA to the mind than the aleep of 
Lady Macbeth. 

If we are to judge by the tradi^iona in our poeaeaaioii, 
the aouthern nationa had in all timea a reapect for 
women, which was entirely unknown to the people of 
the eaat : they eeem to have enjoyed independence in 
the north, v^e in other parte of the world they were 
condemned to alavery :— thia moat probably ia one of 
the principal cauaea of that aenaibility which character- 
ixea northern litermturr. 

The hiatory of love, in all countriea, may be coi^ 
aidered in a pbiloaophical point of view. It eeema aa 
if the representation of thia paaaion ought to depend 
entirely on the feelinga of the writer who expreaaea it ; 
hot auch ia the aacendeney which the reigning mannera 
and cuatoma have over the writera, that they aubmit to 
them even the lansuftgo of their inmoat sentiraenCa. 
It ia posaible that I^etnrch might have felt thia paaaion 
more atrongly than the author of * Werter,* or many 
Engliah poeta, for instance. Pope, Thomaon, OtwaT, 
Ste. Nevertheleaa, in reading the writinga of Uie nortL, 
we might be led to think mon were of a different na- 
ture, and that they lived in another world. The per- 
fection of aome of this poetry proves beyond a doubt 
the genina of ita author : but it it ^n, that 

had those autliora lived in lul* -ould 

not have been the aame, even ilar 
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paattofli ; so troe, it is, that in all literaiy works where 
aim is sQccess, we find much less of the real character 
of the writer than the general spirit of his nation, and 
that of the century in which he fired. 

It was the Protestant religion- which inspired the 
modem people of the north with a more general spirit 
of philosophy than was possessed by those of the east. 
The reformation was certainly the epoch «f history 
which essentially promoted the perfectibility of the 
human species. The Protestant religion contains no 
active aeeda of superstition ; while it gives to virtue 
every support which can be drawn from wisdom. In 
those countries where the Protestant religion is pre- 
dominant, it maintaina purity of manners, and does not 
in the least retard the progress of philosophy. 

A greater development of this question would be 
foreign to my subject ; but I leave it to the diacossioo 
of every enlightened thinker, whether, if there could 
exist a means of uniting morality with the ideas of a 
god, without this means becoming an instrument of 
power in the hands of men : and whether a religion 
tiius founded, would not be the grestest happiness that 
could he insured to human nature! — to tiiat nature 
which is so much to be pitied, and which every day 
breaks some tie formed by aflfection, delicacy, or good- 



CHAPTER XII. 

or TRC PRINCIPAL FAULTS WHICH THB PKBNCR COM- 
rLAlN OP IN Tm LITEBATURB OP THB NORTH. 

The French censure the literature of the north as 
deficient in taste. Northern writera reply, that this taste 
is an arbitrary legislation, which often deprives senti- 
ments and ideas of their original beauties. But it ap- 
peara to me, that there may exist a medium between 
these opinions : the rules of taste are not arbitrary, and 
we must not confound the principles and basis upon 
which univeraal truth is founded, with the modifications 
caused by local circumstances. The duties of virtue, 
Uiat code of principles which is supported by the unani- 
mous corlsent of the world, experience some small 
change from the mannera and customs of different na- 
tions; and although the firet principles remain the 
same, the estimation of many virtues varies according 
to the habits and forms of government. 

If it may be permitted to compare taste with what 
is greatest among men, we might say it was also fixed 
in the general principles. 

It has often been asked, Must genius be sacrificed 
to taste 1 Undoubtedly it must not: but taste does 
not require the sacrifice of genius. We often find, in 
the literature of the north, something ridiculous annex- 
ed to aomething of great beauty: what belongs to 
taste in such writinga, is their beauties; and what 
ought to have been auppressod, was what taste con- 
demned. There exists no necc«»saiy connection be- 
tween defects and beauties but what arises from the 
weakness of human nature ; which does not permit us 
to remam always at the aame pitch of perfection. 

Faults are not the natural consequence of beauties : 
and although they may be overlooked ; ao far from ad- 
ding any brilliancy to talents, they often weaken the 
impression they ou^ht to produce. 

If it was 8 question, which wss most to be preferred, 
a work in which there were great beauties and gr^t 
faidts, or a work of the middling kind perfecty correct ; 
I would answer without the least hesitation, that we 
ought to prefer a work where there existed even one 
spvk of genius. It is a weakness in any nation to at- 
'^'^ itself only to thi ridiculous ; which is so easv to 
o^ to avoid ; instead of aearching into the char- 
of man. which woald ooen the uoderstaoding 



and elevate the mind. A negative merit can a£N -m 
enjoyment : but there are many people who tk^jk 
nothing more in life than to be exempt from p!*. : 9 
in writings, but to be exempt from laoha ; nL a 
short, an exemption in eveiy thing : bat stjung eai 
wish for an active existence ; to attain wbct r 
mattere of literature, they must meet with aei* Am 
or passionate sentiments. 

There are some woiks in the French langsaft. a 
which we may find beauties of the firat ofdcr, «i3L-a 
the intermixture of bad taste ; and those an a 
only models in which every hteraty quality b insin 

Amongst the leamed men of the north then us- 
ed a sort of csprice, that mifffat be said to beke^ qbt 
to their party-spirit than to their judgmcDt : ihet v«^ 
atuched to the &ults of their writers almost as mn 
as their beauties : while they might have obsenvi s 
a woman of sense oiice did m speakii^ of ike vos- 
ness of some hero, * It is not iJu cmu»t o/hU gre&ua. 
hut he is great in spite of it.* 

In works of imagination, men moetlj seek for ^ai 
able impressions : taste then is nothing mere tbi^ u 
art of knowinff and forseeing what may awakes 'Jes 
impressions. If you recall diaguating images, tog e- 
cite unpleasant sensstions, the reality of which e^' 
one would shun : and when, by the repreoenuiioe = 
scenes horrible in themselves, you change mora} :e!7> 
into physical fear ; yoo lose all the charm ef iianita^i 
and excite nothing but a nervous commotioo : ar^^rj 
may lose the power of causing even thia painful •*:» 
tion, if you try to carry it too far. For it » i»^ t&i 
theatre as it is in life : when the exaggeration i? '/'' 
ceived, we disregard even the reality. If xwi \f^.jsi 
the development, or if you put an obscurity in tbe i^ 
couree, and an improbability in the event , yoo 9^-^*'^ 
or destroy the intnnist by fatiguing the aiteots^ J 
you represent heroic personages in a base and zs^:i 
point of view, it is to be feared you wrill find h f ft 
cult to resume the theatrical illusion : it is f^' I 
nature so extremely delicate, that the li^te«: r 
cumstance may awaken the sp«;ctators from v.- 1 
enchantment. In simplicity, ideas gain rc^ »^ 
strength : but what is base and low, may prc^eot rri 
the possibility of again feeling interested in whai a a^ 
ble and elevated. 

The beauties of Shakspeare may triumph io Ee^'^ 
over his faults : but they are a great diawback t^ 'J 
fame with other nations. Sarprise is certainlv i r^\ 
means of adding to theatrical efEect : but it woyk * 
ridiculous to conclude from that, that every tragic «r7i 
^MMild l>e preceded by a comic scene, in «dtfr i 
heighten the astonishment by the cootrast. Sjsvtm 
should spring from grandeur itself, and not frrr ) 
opposition to meanness. Shades^ but not Hamj^i 
are naeassary, in every style of painting, to ra»r "'* 
brilliancy of coloring ; and the same principles sV i 
be followed in literatnre : Nature offers os the b9^i 
and a good taste should be but a refloction from aso^ 
serration of it. 

These developmeuts roi^ht be carried much fanii' ; 
but I think they are sufficient to prove thst ta^- ^ 
literature never exacts the sacrifice of any eojorw'i 
but, on the contrary, it indicates the meana o/ ao^ra^* *:| 
them : and so far from the principles of taste b^'vf "' 
compatible with geniua, it is in studying it tha£ v-t 
were firet discovered. 

I will not reproach Shakspeare with having set v^y 
all rolea of the ait ; they an infinitely less BBrsr-A'^i 
than those of taste ; because the one preectibn •** 
must be done, while the other only forbids wha: k^ 
be avoided. It ia imposaible to preecribe hmi&i *^ • 
different combinationa of a roan of gemne : h» s*^ 
perhaps strike into some path entirely new, withoet v- 
sing the aim he set out upon. The ruJea of art r« j 
calculation of probabilities upon the meana of seena 
and if this soccesa'ia obtained, it ia of Ittxleta^artiaa 
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have submiUed to them. But it is not the same with 
i rules of taste ; to despise them, is to relinquish all 
luties, even the beauties of nature ; and they can never 
surpassed. 

L«t us not then say that Shakspeare knew bow to 
ze\ without taste, and to show himself superior to the 
pilatioQs prescribed by his country ; but lei us ac- 
ow ledge, on th<s contrary, that be displayed his taste 
his sublimities, and was most deficient m it when he 
IS least sublime. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

or TBI TRAOBOlIt Ot SHAKIPBARE. 

The English entertain as profound veneration and 
itbusiasm for Sbakspeare, as any nation perhaps has 
er felt for any writer. A free people have a natural 
ve for every thing that can do honor to their country ; 
id this sentiment ought to exclude every species of 
iticism. 

There are beauties of the firet order to be found in 
tiskspeare, relating to every country and every period 
r time. His famts are thoee which belonged to 
le times in which he lived ; and the singularities then 
» prevalent among the English, are still represent* 
I with the greatest success upon, their Ineatres. 
hese beauties and eccentricities I shall proceed to 
E.amine, as connected with the national spirit of 
•nc^land, and the genius of the literature of the north. 
Shakspeare did not imitate the ancients ; nor, like 
,acine did he feed hie genius upon the Grecian tra- 
iMlies. He composed one piece upon a Greek sub- 
let, Troilus and Cressida ; in which the manners in 
le time of Homer are not at all observed. He ezcel- 
sd infinitely more in those tragedies which were taken 
om Roman subjects. But history, and the lives of 
lutarch, which Shakspeare appears to have read with 
le utmost attention, are not purely a literary study ; 
re may therein trace the man almost to a state of ez- 
ttence. When an author is solely penetrated with 
je models of the dramatic art of antiquity, and when 
e imitates imitations, he must of course hsve less 
riginality : he cannot have that genius which draws 
-oro nature ; that immediate genius, if I may so ez- 
ress myself, which so particularly characterizes Shak- 
peare. From the times of the Greeks down to this 
me, we see every species of literature derived one 
Y>m another, and all arising from the same source, 
ihakspeare opened a new field of literature : it was 
orrowed, without doubt, from the general spirit and 
olor of the north : but it was Shakspeare who gave to 
le English literature its impulse, and to their dramatic 
rt its character. 

A nation which has carved out its liberty through 
le horrors of civil war, and whose passions have been 
trongly agitated, ia much more susceptible of theemo> 
ion ezcited bv Shakspeare, than that which ia caused 
y Racine. WSen misfortune lies heavy and for a 
>ng time upon a nation, tt creates a character, which 
ven succeeding prosperity can never entirely efface 
Ihakspeare, although he has since been equalled by both 
English and German authors, was tlie first who paint- 
d mor4l affliction in the higheat degree : the bitterness 
f those sufferings of which he gives us the idea, might 
ass for the phantoms of imagination, if nature did not 
Bcognize her own picture in them. 

rhe ancients believed in a fatality, which came upon 
tiom with the rapidity of lightning, and destroyed 
tiem like a thunderbolt. 'I*he modems, and more es- 
ecially Shakspeare, found a much deeper source of 
motion in a philosophical distress, which was often 
otrnosed of irreparable misfortunes of ineffectual ez- 
rtions, and blighted hopes. But the ancients inhabit- 
d a world vet in its infancy ; were in possession of 
at veiy few hiatories ; and withal were so sanguiDd in 



respect to the future, that the scenes of distress painted 
by them, could never be so heart-rending as those in 
the English traffediea. 

The terror of death waa a sentiment, the effects of 
which, whether for religion or from stoicism, was seldom 
displsyed by the ancients. Shakspeare has represented 
it in every point of view : he makea us feel that dread> 
ful emotion which chills the blood of him, who, in the 
full enjoyment of life and health, leania that death 
awaits him. In the tragediea of Shakspeare, the crimi- 
nal and the virtuous, infancy and old-age are alike con- 
demned to die, and express every emotion natural to 
such a situation. What tenderness do we feel, when 
we hear the complaints of Arthur, a child condemned 
to death by the onler of King John ; or when the as> 
sassin Tirrel comes to relate to Richard III. the peace* 
ful alumber of the children of Edward ! When a h»- 
ro is painted just ^ing to be deprived of his existence, 
the grandeur of his character, and the recollection of 
his achievements, excite the greatest interest: but 
when men of weak minds, and doomed to an inglori- 
ous destinv, are represented as condemned to perish ; 
such as Henry VI., Richard II., and King Lear ; thfl 
ipreat debates of nature between existence and non-ex* 
isteiice absorb the whole attention of the spectators. 
Shakapeare knew how to point with genius that mix- 
ture of physical emotions and moral reflections which 
are inspired by the approach of death, when no intoxi- 
cating passion deprives man of his intellectual facultiee. 

Another sentiment which Shakspeare alone knew 
how to render theatrical, was pit^ unmixed with admir- 
ation for those who suffer ;* pity for an insignificant 
being,t and sometimes for a contemptible one.f There 
must be infinity of talent to be able to convey this sen- 
timent from real life to the stage and to preserve it in 
all its force : but when once it is sccomphshed, the ef- 
feet which it produces is more nearly allied to reality 
than any other. It is for the man alone that we are 
interested, and not by sentiments which are often but 
a theatrical romance : it is by a sentiment so nearly ap- 
proaching the impressions of life, that the illusion is 
still the greater. 

Even when Shakapeare represents personages whose 
career has been illustrious, he draws the interest of 
the spectators towards them by sentiments purely ns- 
tural. The circumstances are grand, but the men dif- 
fer less from other men than those in the French trage- 
dies. Shakspeare makes you penetrate entirely into 
the glory which he paints ; in Ustening to him, yon 
pass through all the difierent ahades and gradations 
which lead to heroism ; and you arrive at Uie height 
without perceiving any thinffunnatural. 

The national pnde of the English, that sentimentdis- 
played in their jealous love of liberty, disposed them 
much less to enthosissm for their chiefs than that spirit 
of chivalry which eziated in the French monarchy. In 
England, they wish to recompense the services of a 
go<Kl citizen ; but they have no turn for that unbound- 
ed ardor which existed in the habits, the institutions, 
and the character of the French. That haughty repug- 
nance to unlimited obedience, which at sU times chw- 
acterized the English nation, waa probably what in- 
spired their national poet with the idea of sssailing the 
passions of his sudience by pity rather than by admirs- 
tion. The teara which were given by the French to 
the sublime characten of their tragedies, the English 
author drew forth for private sufferings ; for those who 
were forssken ; and for such a long list of the unfor- 
tunate, that we cannot entirely sympathize with Shak- 
speare*s sufferera without scquiring also some of the bit- 
ter ezperience of resl life. 

But if he ezcelled in exciting pity ; what energy ap- 
peared in this terror 1 It wss from the crime itaelf 
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^t he drew ditmajr and fear. It may be said of 

bible MTs o" 
How akilAiUi 



trimes painted hv Sbakspeare, aa the bible aaya of 
leath, that he i« the king or TiiBOxa. How akilAillT 
r^mbined are the remorse and the auperatition which 
jDcreaaea with that remorse in Macbeth. 

Witchcraft ia in itaelf moch more terrible in ita 
theatrical effect than the moat abeurd dogmas of reli- 
gion. . That which is unknown, or created bj anperna- 
toral intelligence, awakens fear and terror to the highest 
deoree. In every religious syttem, terror is carried 
on^ to a certain length, and ia alwaya at leaat founded 
Qpon aome motiTO. Bat the chaoa of the magic be> 
wilders the mind. Shakspeare, in * Macbeth,* admita 
of fatality, which was necessary in order to procure a 
pardon for the criminal ; but he does not on account of 
thta fatality dispense with the philosophical gradations 
•f the sentiments of the mind. This piece would be 
aCill more admirable, if ita grand effects were produced 
without the aid of the marveloua, although thia roarrel- 
oua consists, as one may say, only of puntoms of the 
imagination, which are made to ap{tear before the eyes 
of the spectatora. The^ are not mythological person- 
ages bringing their fictitious laws or their uninteresting 
nature amongst the interest of men : they are the mar- 
velous eSects of dreams, when the passions are strongly 
agitated. There is alwaya something philosophical in 
tns supernatural employed by Shakspeare. When the 
witchea announce to Macbeth, that he is to wear the 
crown ; and when they return to repeat their pre«liction, 
•t the yery minnent when he is hesitating to follow the 
Woody counsel of his wife ; who cannot aee that it is 
the interior struggle of ambition and virtue which the 
author meant to repreaent under those hideouA forms 1 

But he had not recourse to these means in ^ Richard 
III ;' and yet he haa painted him more criminal still 
than Macbeth : but his intention was to portray a char- 
acter without any of those involuntary emotions, with- 
out struggles, without remorse, cruel and ferocious as 
the savage beasts which range the forests ; and not as 
m man who, though at present guilty, had once been 
virtuous. The deep recesses of crimes were opened 
to the eyes of Shakspeare, and he descended into the 
gloomy abyss to observe their torments. 

In England, the troubles and civil commotions which 
preceded their liberty, and which were always occa- 
sioned by their spirit of independence, ffave rise much 
oftener than in France to great crimes and great virtues. 
There are in the English history many more tragical 
situations than in that of the French ; and nothing op- 
pooea their ezerciaing their talenta upon national aub- 

|BCtS. 

Almost all the literature of Europe began with af- 
leetation. The revival of lettera having commenced 
in Italy, the countriea where they were afterwards in- 
toodueed, naturally imitated the Italian atyle. Hie 
people of the north were much aooner enfranchised 
than the French in thia atudied mode of writins ; the 
traeea of which may be perceived in aome of tne an- 
dent poeta, as Waller, Cowley, and others. Civil' 
wan and a spirit of philosophy have corrected this falae 
teatOf for miafortune, the impreaaiona of which con- 
tain Hot too much variety, excludea all aentimenu of 
ftflemt^on, and reason banishes all ezpreaaiona that 
■re daieient in justness. 

Ni^wtboless, we find in Shakspeare a few of thoae 
atndiad tmns connected even with the moat energetic 
pictures of the paasiona. There sre some imitations 
of tkr lauHs of Italian literature in * Romeo and Juliet :' 
bat h0w nobly the English poet rises from this misersr 
bit style !— how well does he know now to describe 
love, even in the true spirit of the north ! 

In * Othello,' love assumes a very different character 
Iron that which it bean in * Romeo and Juliet.' But 
how grand, how energetic it appears ! how beautifully 
-re has represented what forms the tie of the 
i<es, eourage and vMoknes* ! When Othello 



at..t.. 



protests before the Senate of Yeoiee, thtt the<Bir« 
which he had employed to win the affectioBs ^Ii^^ 
mona were the perila to which he had been n^^{ 
how every word he utters is feh by the feieij* n! 
their hearts acknowledge it all to be tiue. Tx^ £» 
that it is not flsttery, in which consista tbe poaH 
art of men to make themselves bdoved. bet tiif li 
protection which they may affotd ths dmsd c*en) 
their choice : the glory which they nay refiert i|^ 
their feeble life, is their meet irresistible efaiRm 

The manners and customs of the Eagbbrrl-^i 
the existence of women, were not yet spnlAJ : :i 
time of Shakspesre ; pohtical troubles hadbmir^ 
hindrance to social habits. The rank wSk^ *sai 
held in tragedy, was then absolutely at the «rZ j i 
author : therefore, Shakspeare, in q)e«kiB« «f :ri 
sometimes uses the most noble laogna^^ tistea) 
inspired by love, and at other times rbeio9f4a^ 
that was popular. This genius, given by fu^m. ii 
inspired by it, ss the priests were by tbeir godt ^ 
gave out oraclea when they were agitated ; k « 
no more than men, when calm. 

Those pieces tsken from the Englidb biitorr.R^i 
the two upon Heoiy IV., that upon Hennr Wtati 
three upon Henry VI., have an onhmited s««^«»l 
England : nevertheless I believe them to be i&s. j 
ferior in ffeneral to his tragedies of iov«it:«L i| 
Lear,' * Macbeth,' * Hamlet,' Romee andJai!«.ij 
Tlie irregularities of time and place are much iu>?'i 
markable. Tn abort Shakspeare gives uptoikfi^ 
lar taste in these, more than in any other of b <« 
The discovery of the yntm necessarily dimioHbrj;! 
condescension of au'Jiors to the national u^« i^ 
paid more respect to the general opinioa of Ex^ 
and though it «ras of the greatest imporUDc« thai J 
pieces which were to be played should meet vrj'.s\ 
cess St the representation, since a means ma m 
out of extending their fame to othK Mums; i 
writers took more pains to shun those ll]uswi^<i 
pleasantries which could please only the peof>^^ o'^ 
own nation. The English, however, were fen a»^ 
ward in submitting to the general good U5:<. "i 
liberty being founded more upon national pn>i£ ^ 
philosophical ideas, they rejected eveiy thing ubJc^ 
from strangers, both in literature and pelitjcs. 

Before it would be possible to judge of uk e^^l 
an English tragedy, which might be proper k a 
French stage ; sn examination remains to be »j 
which is, to distin^ish in the pieces of Sukical 
that which was written to please the people; i»^ 
faults which he committed ; and those apinKd i«^ 
wnich the seveie rules of the French tragKfi«««a 
from their stsge. . ^ 

The crowd of soecUtora in England nqm ^ 
comic scenes should succeed tragic effi»cts. Tx^ 
tnst of whst is noble with that which is not, a) 1 » 
observed before, alwaya pioduces a distgrwa» i 
preasion upon men of taate. A noble style mnv^ 
ahades ; but a too glaring oppowtion *is oot^ ^ 
than fantaaticalness. TTMit pby upon wofds. tw 
licentious equivocationa, popular talea, and list m 
of proverbs, which aro handed down from T"^ 
to generation, and are, as one may »ay, Ihf p»t.^ 
ideaa of the common people ; all th^e ire app^< 
by the multitude, ana censured by reason i*^ 
have no connection with the suMinie effecu*^ 
Shakspeare drew from aimple words and c«=°*^ 
cumstances artfully arranged, which the Tma^ 
abaurdly would fear to bring upon their stag*. 

♦ What charming vcr»e« are thoeewhWi iwmm*'"'^ '' ! 
cation of Othello, and which Labarps baa wbt^f^"- 
fauo truth ! 

< She lov'd ma for the dsnfen I had pufti ; 
And I lov*d her, thai she did pky them*- ,_^ 

* £)]« alma mes malheara, at J'aimai t» T^' 
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>hakspeare, when be wrote the part« of vu){/ar minds 
tis tra^dies, sheltered himself from the judgment of 
Le by reudering himself the object of popular admira- 
1 : he then conducted himselflike an able chief, but 
like a good writer. ^ 

The people of the north existed during manj centu- 
(. in a state that was at once Hoth social and barbar- 
; which left for a long time the vestiges of the rude 
[ ferocious. Traces of this recoUectioa are to be 
nd in maiaj of Shakspeare's characten, which are 
[ited in the style that waa most admired in those 
!s, in which they only lived for combats, physical 
vcr, and military courage. 

We may also perceive in Shakspeare some of the 
orance of his century with regard to the principles 
literature ; his powers are superior to toe Greek 
a^edies for the philosophy of the passions, and the 
Sw ledge of mankind :* but he was inferior to many 
:h regard to the perfection of the art. Shakspeare 
y be reproached with incoherent images, prolixity, 
i uselese repetitions : but the attention of the spec- 
ore in those days was too easily captivated, thai the 
:hor should be very strict with himself. A, dramatic 
bt, to attain all the perfection his talents will permit, 
ist neither be judged by impaired age, nor by youth, 
to find the source of emotion within themselves. 
The French have often condemned the scenes of hor- 
r represent«:d by Shakspeare ; not because they ex- 
ed an emotion too strong, but because they some- 
aea destroyed the theatrical illusion. They certainly 
pear to me easceptible of criticism. In the first 
ice, there are certain situations which are only fright- 
, ; and the bad imitators of Shakspeare wishing to 
jreseni them, produced nothing more than a oisa- 
seable invention, without any of the pleasures which 
i tragedy ouglit to produce : and again, there are 
my situations really affecting in themselves, which 
vertheless require stage effect to amuse the attention, 
id of course the interest. 

When the (rovernor of the tower, in which the young 
rthur is confined, orders a red- hot iron tdbe brought, 
put out his eyes ; without speaking of the atrocious- 
•ss of such a scene, there must pass upon the stage 
I action, the imitation of which is impossible, and the 
teniion of the audience is so much taken up with the 
lecution of it, that the moral effect is quite forgotten. 
The character of Caliban, in the * Tempeat,* ia sin- 
ilarly original : but the almost animal figure, which 
B dress must give him, turns the attention from all 
at is philosophical in the conception of this part. 
Inreadmg ' Richard III.,* one of the beauties is what 
i himself says of his natural deformity. One can feel 
at the horror which he causes, ought to act recipro- 
lUy upon his own mind, and render it vet more atro- 
ous. Nevertheless, can there be any thin^ difficult in 
I elevated atyle, or more nearly allied to ridicule, than 
le imiutioii of an ill-ahaped man upon the atage 1 Every 
iing in nature may interest the mind ; but upon the 
age« the illuaion of aight most be treated with toe moat 
'rupulous caution, or every aerious effect will be irre- 
irably destroyed. 

Shakspeare also represented physical sufferings much 
10 often. Philoctetes is the only example of any the* 
rical effect being produced by it ; and in thia instance, 

* Amonr th« cremi number of philosophical trsiia which ars 
imarked even (n the least celebrated worki of Shalispeare, 
tere is one wiih which I waa ainrularty ainick. In that piece 
iiltled Meanire for Meaaure, Lucien, the friend of Claudlua, 
nd brmhvT to laabella, ftna»e» her to go and sue for hia pardon 
» the Ouvermvr Anmlo, who had condemned this brother to die. 
label la, young and timid, anawera. that ahe feara It would be 
•rlt'ss ; that Angelo waa too much Irriiated, and would bs in« 
exible, Itc, Luelen Inalata, and aaya (o her, 

Our doubia are trahora, 
, And make ua loae the good ws Bright wia 

By fearing to atiempL 

IHip can have lired lo a rsvoloUott and not bs ssnalMe ef the 
ruth of (hsss words f I 



it was the heroic cause of hia wounds that fixed the at* 
tcntion of the spectators. Physical sufferings may be 
related, but cannot be represented. It is not the 
author, but the actor, who cannot express himself 
with grandeur ; it ia not the ideas, but the senses, 
which refuse to lend their aid to this style of imitation. 

In short, one of the sreatest faults which Shakspeare 
can be accuaed of, ia his want of simplicity in the in 
tervals of his sublime psssages. When he is not ex- 
alted, he ia affected ; he wanted the art of sustaining 
himself, that is to say, of being aa natural in his scenes 
of transition, as he was in the grand movements of the 
soul. 

Otway, Rowe, and some other English poets, Addi- 
son excepted, all wrote their tragedies in the style of 
Shakspeare : and Otway *b * Venice Preserved,' almost 
equalled his model. But the two most truly tragical 
situations ever conceived by men, were first portrayed 
by Shakspeare : — madness caused by roiafortune, and 
misfortune abandoned to solitude and itself 

Ajax is furious ; Orestes is pursued by the anger o 
the ffoda ; Phedra is consumed by the fever of love 
but Hamlet, Ophelia, and King Lear, with different sit- 
ualiona and different characters, have all, nevertheless, 
the same marks of derangement : it is distress slone 
that speaks in them ; every idea of common life 
diaappeara before this predominant one : they are 
alive to nothing but affection ; and this affecting deli- 
rium of a suffering object seems to set it free from that 
timidity which forbids us to expose ounelves without 
reserve to the eyes of pity. The spectatora would 
peihaps refuse their sympathy to voluntary complaints ; 
but they readily yield to the emotion which arises from 
a grief that cannot answer for itself. Insanity, as por- 
trayed by Shakspeare, is the finest picture of the snip- 
wreck of moral nature, when the storm of life surpasses 
its strength. 

It may be a question, whether the theatre of repub- 
lican France, like the English theatre, will now admit 
of their heroes being painted with all their foibles, the 
virtues with their mconclusiveness, and common cir- 
cumstances connected with elevated situations? In 
short, will the tragic characters be taken from recoUec* 
tion, from human life, or from the beautiful ideal f — 
This is a question which I propose to discuss after 
having spoken of the tragedies of Racine and Voltaire. 
I shall also examine, in the second part of this woric, 
the influence which the French revolution is Ukely to 
have upon literature. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



or SIfOUSH PLXA8ANTBT. 



We may distinguish many kinds of pleaaantiy in the 
literature of every country ; and nothing is better 
adapted to aire an inaight into the manners of a nation, 
than the character of gayety gerferally acfopted by its 
writcra. People are serious when alone : and they me 
gay for others, especially in their writings ; but they 
can excite laughter only by such ideas as are so famiK- 
iar to thoae who listen to them, that they strike at the 
firat instant, without the leaat effort of attention. 

Although pleasantry cannot so eaitily pass in the 
esteem of a nation as a philosophical work ; it is neces- 
sarily submitted, like every thing else appertaining to 
the mind, to the judgment of umvenal good taate. It 
requires no little ingenuity to account fur the causes of 
comic effect ; but it ia by no means less true, that the 
ffeneral assent must be obtained for chefs^auvre in 
this kind, as well as in all othera. 

The gayety which owea ita birth to the inspiration of 
taste and genius, and that which is pro^ ' n 

combination of ocdentanding, and tb- 
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which the English call humor, have Karcely any con- 
nection the one with the other ; nor have I included 
constituticnal gayety in any of those already mentioned ; 
because a great number of examples have proved, that 
it is no way connected with itib talent of lively writing. 
Sprightliness may be easily assumed by every man who 
is endowed with wit ; but it must be the genius of one 
man, and the good taste of many, to inspire genuine 
comedy. <• 

I shall, in the subsequent chapter, endeavor to dis- 
cover why the French only couldf attain that perfection 
of taste, ^ace, and quick penetration into tne human 
heart, which produced the best works of Moliere : but 
at present let us search into the reason why the msn- 
ners of the English are so opposite to the true genius 
of ffayety. 

Most part of the inhabitants of Eiigland, entirely en- 
cased by business, seek pleasure merely as a relaxa- 
tion : aud as hunger that is excited by fatigue, renders 
the appetite less difficult to please : so the English 
relish sny thing that is presented to them : continual 
labor, whether mental or corporeal, disposes the mind 
to be contented with every kind of diversion. The 
■everity of their religious ideas, their serious occupa- 
tions, their domestic life, and their heavy atmosphere, 
render the English very liable to the malady of ennui : 
and it is for this reason, that the delicate amusements 
of the mind are not sufficient for them ; they require 
some animated diversions to rouse them from their de- 
jection : — and their authors either partake of the taste 
of the spectators, or conform themselves to it. 

It requires an accurate observation of characters, to 
compose a good comedy. In order to develop the 
comic genius, it is necessary to li^e a great deal in so- 
ciety *, to attach a great importance to the success they 
may meet with, in society : they must also know how 
to connect that multitude of interests which have their 
source in vanity, and which give vij^^or to every shaft 
of ridicule, as well as to every combination of self-love. 
The English are generally retirt-d in their own families, 
or collected in public assemblies for the discussion of 
national affairs. The intermediate state called soticty, 
hardly exists amon^ them : nevertheless, it is in this 
frivolous space of life that the refinements of taste are 
formed. 

The English have not among themselves one comic 
author that can be compared to Moliere : and even if 
they did possess one, they would not be able fully to 
appreciate his merit In such pieces aa *L*Avare,* 
*Le Tartuffe,' *Le Misanthrope,* which repreaent hu- 
man nature as it is in all countries, there are many in- 
Btancea of delicate pleasantness and ahades of self-love, 
which the English would not even perceive : they 
would not recognize themselves in such a piece, how- 
ever natural- it might be: Uiey do not even imagine 
that they ixiight be thus minutely described ; ueir 
strong passions snd important occupations make them 
consider life more generally. 

There is to be found in Congreve a great deal of 
pleassntry and penetrating wit: but we never meet 
with one natural sentiment. By a most singular con- 
tradiction, the more simplicity and purity there are in 
the private manners of the English ; the more they ex- 
aggerate the picture of vice in their comedies. The 
obscenitv of Uongreve*s plays could never have been 
tolerated on the French theatre : we 6nd in the dialogue 
many ingenious ideas ; but the manners which they 
represent, were taken from some of the worst kind of 
French novels, which never in the smsllest degree 
painted the manners of the French. Nothing can re- 
semble the English less than their comedies. One 
would think that, intending to bo gay, they had thought 
it necessary to depart as much as possible from their 
' 'haracier ; or that such was their profound re- 
Khose sentiments which constituted the hap- 



piness of domestic life, that they held then too oo!! 
to admit of their being lavished upon the ftage. 

Congreve, and many of hia imitators, bcapd c t 
morsliues without number, aa well as witba pad 
blttiice : their pictures are of no ceossqiKoce ».-: i 
nation such as the Engliah, whoamosethemsehKcj 
them aa they would with tales or fsntasiicil \3a^i 
a world that was not their own. But the Freaciic,^ 
dies, in painting the real manners sod cutnoi i % 
times, might have an influence over thea ; k t^i 
reaaon, it becomes of the utmost cooseqoeace fti 
pose severe roles on authon. 

We rarely find, in the English comedies, eia»si 
which truly resemble the Ea^ush ; peihsps the k^ 
of a free people opposes wTth the Eoglisli, u : q 
with the Romans, the representation of tliev sLid 
upon the theatre : but the French willing cls 
themselves with their own foibles. Sbtk^eutci 
some others, represented in their pieces raae yxf^ 
characters, such as Falstaff, Pistol, dec. ; but liief**) 
so overcharged aa almost entirely to exclude eimi^ 
semblance. The common people of all oaocci d 
amuaed with vulgar pleasantries; but it ii rj^i 
France where the most satirical gayety is at (be si 
time the most delicate. 

Mr Sheridan ia the author of some coo^i 
which the most brilliant and original wit tppeancj 
most every scene. But, besides that ow esr.'l 
changes nothing in the general considentioo, «r i^ 
still make a distinction between a livelr tuin of d 
and that species of gayety of which Moliere h i^ J 
del. An author of my country who is capibk > cj| 
ceiving a great number of ideas, is sure of »i; I 
the art of opposing them in an sgreesble oDaoQ^i • J 
other : but as the antitheses are not composed k ^ i 
eloquence, the contrasts are not the onir k^" -* < 
gayety ; and there is in the gayety of somt ^' ^ 
French authors something at once the wa^ ^'-^ 
and the most inexplicable : the thought may beau i 
but it is not produced by thought slone ; it u i ^-'' < 
electricity, communicated by Uie general spin: J i 
nstion. 

Gayety and eloquence are only comiectcdst'jet 
an involuntary inspiration carries the wnief ^ '^ 
speaker to any degree of perfection io the one era 
other. The spirit of the nation in which we ^(t.<^ 
velops the power of persossion or of pleafioin "J^ 
better than study snd reflection csn do. Sc£ti»> 
are produced from without ; and every taletu ti> ^ 
pends immediately upon the sensations, requires l 3 
pulse from others. Gayety and eloquence are &» J 
simple results of combination : to obtain aoorrvi 
ulents of this sort, we must be sgitaled, »e &-* > 
modified by the emotion from which either the '^^ ' 
the oUier might arise. But the disposiuoo of itx^ 
lish in general, does not excite their writen » A 
species of gayety. 

Swift, in his *Gulliver/ and his «TsleofaTA^ 
Voltaire in hia works of philosophy, drew soox >: ' 
most happy pleaaantries from the opposition f['-1 
betwixt received errors and proscribed truths, bf^^ 
institutions and the nature of things. The lit^--^ 
the allegories, the fictions of the miod, and ail (»^* 
guises which it assumes, are ao many coiob's^-^ 
From which gayety may be produced ; sad. inettn > 
of style, the efforts of thought so s groat wav. tii 
they can never amount to the facility of habi 'j^ - 
unexpected happiness of spontaneous imprrM^' ^ 

Nevertheless, there ts in some of the £ngli»b «r< " 
a sort of gsyety which has every character of onr^ 
and nature. To express this same gayety, ^-^ ^' 
from the constitution nearly as much si iw^^- 
the English Isnguage haa created a word, and ^^^ 
humor: it is entirely dependent upon theebim^-^' 
the national manners ; and would be altogeihef a> 
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where the same causes tended to develop it. Cer- 
piecea of Fielding and Swift, • Peregrine Pickle,' 
•derick Random,' but more especially Sterne's 
ic8, give a complete idea of the style called humor. 
here is a moroseness, I could almost say a gloomi- 
ly in this sort of gayety : the person who makes you 
e, does not himself feel the smallest degree of the 
sure he communicates to others : you may easily 
eive that he was melancholy when he wrote, and 

he would be almost angry with you for being 
ised. But as praise is sometimes the more agree- 

for being given under a roush form ; so the gayety 
pleasantry may receive an addition from the gravity 
ts author. l*he English very seldom admit upon 
r 8ta£re that style of humor : it would not have a 
Ltrical effect. 

inhere is a degree of misanthropy in the pleasantry 
he English ; and a sociability in that of the French : 
one should be read when alone ; the other strikes 
It amidst a number of auditors. What the English 
e of gayety, conducts almost always to a philosophi- 
or moral result ; that of the French has often no 
1 but pleasure : the English shine most in portraying 
imsical characters : because there are a great many 
ongst themselves. Society does away aingularities, 

a retired life preserves them all. 
rhere is seldom any quickness of perception in minds 
t are constantly employed on some material object, 
tiat is really useful, is easy to comprehend. A 
intry where equality prevails, is also less sensible to 
i faults of uniformity : the nation being at unity with 
i*lf, its writers naturally accustom themselves to ad- 
;ss their works to the judgment and sentiments of 
classes ; in short, every free country is and ought to 
Rerious. 
When the government is founded upon force, it has 

occasion to fear a national turn for pleasantry, but 
ten the authority depends upon the general confidence, 
d when the public is the principal sDring ; the talent 
d gayety which discover the ridicule, and delight in 
ticism, become exceedingly dangnrous to liberty and 
liiical equality. We have spoken of the misfortunes 
ihe Athenians which resulted from their immoderate 
re of pleasantry ; and France would have furnished 
other example to the support of the first, if the great 
ents of the revolution had left the national character 
its natural development, 



CHAPTER XV. 

* THS IMAGIirATIOIf Ot THE SNOLISB IN TBMB 
rOBTKY AND NOVELS. 

The inventbn of incidents, and the faculty of feeling 
id painting nature, are talents which are absolutely 
stinct : the one belongs more particularly to the lite- 
ture of the east, and the other to that of the north, 
have, I think, developed the different causes : what 
imains to be examinea, is the particular character of 
le poetic imagination of the English. 
The English have not invented any new subjects of 
oetry, like Tasso and Ariosto; neither are there ro- 
lances founded upon marvelous incidents and super- 
atural events, like the Arabian and Persian tales ; 
ley slill preserve a few images indeed of the reli^on 
f the north, but not a brilliant and various mythology 
ike that of the Greeks : thoir poets however, have an 
nexhaustible fund of those sentiments and ideas which 
jise from the spectacle of nature. Supernatural events 
\ie limited ; and are at most but circumscribed combin- 
itions, not susceptible of the progression which belongs 
o moral truths of every description. When the poets 
ittach themselves to dress their philosophical ideas 
irith thin colors of Iho imagination, they in tome mea- 



sure enter that path in which enlightened men are con* 
tinually advancing, unless a stop is put to their ca 
reer by ignorance and tyranny. 

The English, separated from the continent, have had 
but little connection at any period with the history and 
manners of their neighbors : they have a character pe* 
cnliar to themselves in every style ; their poetry does 
not resemble that of the French, nor even that of the 
Germans ; but they have not attained the inventive 
excellence, both in fable and poetical incident, which 
was the principal gloiy of the Greek and Italian Ute- 
rature. 

The Engliah are accurate observers of nature, and 
know how to paint it : but they have not a creative 
genius : their superiority consists in the talent of ex- 
pressing in a lively manner what they see and what 
they feel ; they have the art of uniting philosophical 
reflections with the feelings excited by the beautiea of 
the country. The aspect of the earth and skv, at ail 
hours of thie day or night, awakens in onr minds num- 
berless different sensations ; and those who give them- 
selves op to ideas inspired by nature, will experience a 
series of the most pure and elevated impressions, always 
analogous to those deep reflections on morality and re- 
ligion by which man is connected with futurity. 

At the revival of letters, and at the commencement 
of English literature, many of the English poets swerv- 
ed from the national character, to imitate the Italians. 
Waller and Cowley may be included amongst these : 
we may also add Donne, Chaucer, dec. The Engliah, 
however, have been less successful in this style than 
any other people ; they are very deficient in that grace- 
ful ease so essential to light writing ; they also want 
that quickness and facility which are to b'* acquired by 
being habitually in the society of men whose only aim 
is pleasure. 

Pope's works are peculiarly calculated for models i£ 
grace and eloquence ; nevertheless there are a great 
many faults to be found in them, especially in the 
* Rape of the Lock.' There is nothing in the world 
can be more tedious than Spenser's * Fairy Queea.*^ 
The poem of *Hudibras,' although spirited and witty, 
is filled with pleasantries which are lengthened out even 
to satiety. Gay*s * Fables' are witty but not natural 
Nor can any of the fugitive pieces of the English be 
compared with the writings of Voltaire, Ariosto, or La 
Fontaine. But it is not enough to know the affecting 
language of the passions ; it is surely unnecessary to 
set a great value upon the rest 

IIow sublime are the meditations of the English ! 
how fruitful in those sentiments which are developed 
by solitude ! What profound philosophy is found in 
the * Essay on Man !' It is possible that the mind or 
the imagination can be raised to a higher degree of ele- 
vation than in the *Paradice I^ostV It is not the poe- 
tic invention which is the merit of this piece ; tha sub- 
ject is almoat entirely taken from the book of Genesis. 
But the allegory which the author was introduced in 
many places, is censured by taste ; and we may often 
perceive that the poet is restrained and directed by his 
submission to orthodoxy. But what rendered Milton 
one of the greateat poets in the world, was the impos- 
ing ffratidear of his character — the poetry we so much 
admire, was inspired by the wish of rendering the im- 
ages equal to the conception of the underatanding. It 
was to make his intellectual ideas underatood, that the 
poet had recourse to the most terrible pictures that can 
strike the imagination. Before he gave form to Satan, 
he conceived lum immaterial : he represonteu to him- 
self his moral nature ; he then accorded it with that 
gigantic figure, and the horrora of the place he inhabit- 
ed. With what an infinity of talent ho transports voa 
from this hell into parsflise ! with what art^ oe con- 
ducts you through the delightful paths r* '^ ^ 
and innocence ! . It is not the happir ^ 
enjoymento ; it is tranquillity which 
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ciiine, and the opposition tppean still tKe ffieater 
The piety of Adam and Eve, the phmitiTe difference 
of their characters and their destiniea, are painted aa 
philosophy and imgination ought to to htTO character' 
ixed them.* 

Gray*8 * Elegy in a countiy church-yard/ the * Epis- 
tle upon Eaton College,' and Goldsmith's * Deserted 
Village,* are filled with that noble melancholy which ia 
the majesty of sensible philosophy. Where can we find 
more poetical enthuaiasm thaii in Dryden*a * Ode to 
Music V What passion in the letters of Eloiae ! Can 
there be a more charming picture of loTe in marriage, 
than that which terminates the first ode of Thomson 
upon Spring t 

What deep awful meditations in Young's *Ni^t 
Thoughts i' where man is described aa re6ectinff upon 
the progresa and termination of hia exiateoce ; depriir- 
cd of that happy illusion which leada us to foel an in- 
terest in the day before ua, aa well aa in a century to 
«ome ; in the events of the present time, as well as in 
a apeculation upon eternity ! Young judges of human 
life aa if ho did not belong to it ; his thoughts seem to 
have risen above himself, to aearch for an imperceptible 
«pot io the immensity of the creation, where he might 
obeenre, himself unseen. 



— — — — ^Vhat is (he world ?— a frave ! 
Where b the dust which has not been alive f 



And again, 



-What is life?— a war. 



Eternal war with woe, 

This gloomy imagination, thonffh more apparent m 
Young, is nevertheless the general color of the Engliah 
poetry. If W4 find a monotony in ( Issian on account 
of his ima^s, which have little variety of themselves, 
not bein? mterspersed with reflections that can interest 
the mind ; we cannot make the same complaint of 
the English poets ; they never fatigue, by giving way 
to their philosophical sadness ; it perfectly accords 
with the nature of our being, and even with its desti- 
ny. There is nothing can cause a more agreeable 
sensation, than to be able to read ourselves mto the 
habitual course of our reflections : and if we were to 
recall the particular passages of any writings in any 
language, we shall find that they have ilmoat 
til the same character of elevation and melancholy. 

It may be asked, why the English, who are so Happy 
in their government, and in their customs and man- 
ners, should have so much more melancholy in their 
disposition than the French t The reason is, that 
liberty and virtue, the greatest result of the human 
reason require meditation ; and that meditation 
naturally conducta the mind to serious objects. 

In France, persons distinguished either by their 
tense or their rank hsd, in general, a great deal of 
gayety : but the gayety of the first classes in society is 
not a aign of the happiness of the nation. In order 
that the political and philosophical sUte of a nation 
thould anawer the intentions of nsture, the lot of the 
middling clsss should be the happiest ; those men who 
are superior in style, should be entirely devoted, tnd 
tacriflce every selfish interest, to the general good of 
the human speciet. 

Happy is the country where the authors are melan- 
choly, the merchanta satisfied, the rich gloomy, 
tnd where the middling class of people are contented ! 

The English language, although not so harmoniona 
or pleasing to the ear as the lani^age of the east, has 
nevertheless, by the energy of its sound, a very gieat 

• (hnufh both 

Hoc equal, as their tex^t not eqiml : ' * 

FAreoritempliitlon h«, and valor rorm^d ; 
For torineM aha, and aweec atlractiva fiaea i 
Hs for God only, sbo for Ood in him. 



advantage in poetry : every word diat is m^ | 
cented. naa an effect upon the mind, becaa^e 3 it| 
to come from a lively impremioiL The Tnm 
guage ezclodea from poetry a namhcr of words n 
too aimple, which are realty noble in En^isfa, 
manner in which they are articalated. I t^ 
ooe example. When Macbeth, at the vofsiMti 

Sling to aeat himself at the festive taMe, sen :^. 
at was destined for him filled bj the shade d " 
whom he had just assaaainated, he exclaims w-zj^ 
' The tabu is full T and all the apecutois 
If theae aame words were to be nfteated a t 
* Ia tahU est remptie ;* the greatest acior in tbr 
could not make the aodieoce fo^et their cosmt 
ceptation : — ^the French prononciaiion docs aa m 
of that accent which enoblee every word hv ^^ 
animation. 

The Engliah poeta, however, ofteD take tc wM 
advantage of the facility of their language udts ■ 
us of their nation : they exaggerate their iaa^ ■ 
refine their ideaa, thev exhaoat what they ei^tm.i 
taate does not warn them when to atop. Bo: 9vid 
he forgiven them on account of the ainecrity ot ibr-^ 
tiona. We judge of the faults of their writii^uti^ 
of nature, and not aa thoae of art. 

The English have a great pr»-eniineoc« in « f:iki| 
writing which they call mnels ; these are entrdr wm 
of the imagination, without hiatorical alliisara.d 
without allegory ; founded, in general, cpx i 
charactera and eventa of private ufe. Loreidsi^ 
now been the anbject of thia sort o( wnULf a 
the rank which women hold in England, i> ibe a 
cipal cause of the inexhauatible fertility of a^ 
writings. 

In no country whatever have the women esjom: i 
much of that happiness which arises from dooecc i 
fection, as in England. We often find a anaX ,-^ 
of mannera in countries that are poor, and e«pe'j.| 
among the middling class of the peofJe : but if t>? >ti 
to the first claaa to set the example ; it is the? l m 
who can choose their way of life, the oihers ver-r-: 
to reaign themselves to the ooe which is impofp! " 
them by destiny : and when the mind is brou^^^ia 
exercise of virtue by unpleasant circomstancM. ^ r 
aonal privationa, it ia never accompanied wid i.-^ 
idea and sentiment which spring from that vrnvx *: 
ia the effect of choice. It ia then, in geotn^ . 
manners of the first class of society whicb a&.-v 
the literature ; and when they are good, tber i^ < 
preservation to love, and love ia the inspirer f ^ 
vela. Without atonping here to examine ^*^ 
phically the deatiny of women in the social odcr ; ■'> 
certain that, in general, their domestic virtofs isa 
obtain from the men all the tendemeas of wlud uc 
parte are capable. 

But although the women in England may be !a« 
ed, they are very far from enjoying those pleasa^ • 
society which France formerly afforded to the fa? ^ 
But it ia not from a picture of the enjoyroeou c^ *■■ 
love that an interesting novel can be composed : ^ 
though the hiatory of life too often proves tlvi '^ ' 
can be contented with aoch. The English au':? ' 
fumiah a great number of delicate ahades aiw! a^»-- 
situationa for novels. One would be apt to iflury£ 
first, that immorality, knowing no bounds, mtfUc' 
a wider acope for romantic invention ; but, oa ()»; ^ 
trary, we perceive that unfortunate facility to be t^" 
and unfruitful. Passiona without opposiiiou wrAfi 
without resret, and connections without deiicarf- ^ 
from noven their every charm : the small naiP^' - 
this kind possessed by the French, had scirceit i' 
success, even in the societies which had scned ^ 
for modela. 

The Engliah novela, like all their other vritiozic* 
apun out to a sreat length ; hut the? are caic^'J''^ 
for those who have adopted that strle of li£e «^ 
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represent; for tbeM who liveJ retired in the 
try in the bosom of their families, for the leisure 
h they ceo spare from their regular occopatioos 
domestic duties. If it were possible the French 
1 support all that useless minotencis which b se- 
ll ated in those writings, it could only be from that 
^sity which is inspired by the manners and customs 
dreigi.era ; tht*y never tolerate any thing of that 

in their own works ; in fact, those mat lengths 
3titnea destroy the interesb. But the £nfflish have 
^thod of exciting interest by a series ot iust and 
il observations upon the natural affections of 
attention is every thing with them, whether 
escribe what they see, or to discover what they 

Tom Jones/ cannot be considered simply a novel ; 
abundance of philosophieal ideas, the nypocrisy of 
Bty, and the contrast of natural qualitiea, are brought 
action with an infinity of art ; and love, as I have 
irved before,* it is only a vehicle to introduce all 
e. 

at Richardson stands first in rank ; and afWr his 
ings are an infinity of novels, the most part of which 
the productions of female pens : these give a perfect 
. of this sort of writing which is so inexpressibly in- 
eting. 

*he old French novels are filled with the adventures 
hivalry, which do not in the least recsll the events 
ife. Rousseau^s * Eloise* is an elegant and eloquent 
iposition : but it only characterizes the genius of 
man, and not the manners of a nation : all the 
sr French novels that we admire, we owe to the 
tation of the English ; the subjects sre not the 
le ; but the msnner of treating them, and their 
leral character, belong exclusively to the English 
ters. They first ventured to imagine that the pic- 
S9 of private affections were sufiicfent to interest the 
id and the heart of man ; that neither elevation of 
iracter, nor the importance of rank, nor the marvel- 
i in events, were necessary to captivate the imagi- 
ion : they thought that the power of love was sufBr 
lit to renovate incessantly both the picture and the 
jation without occasioning sstiety. In short, it was 
> English who first composed works of morality under 
\ form of novels, where an obscure though virtuous 
itiny might find motives of exaltation, and create for 
stf a son of heroism. 

There reigns throughout these writings a calm and 
>ud sensibility, at once energetic and affecting : 
I can no where better feel the charm of that protect- 
l love, which exempts the feeble being from watch- 
T over her own destiny, and concentrates all 
r esteem and affection in the tenderoeas of her de- 
1 Jer ! 



CHAITER XVI. 

r THE PHILOSOPHY AMD ILOQirBNOI 07 THS IR0LI8H. 

The political situation of the English is distinguished 
f three particular epochs : namely, that preceding the 
tvolution, the revolution itself, and the constitution 
hich they have possessed since the year 1688 : the 
laracter of their literature must necessarily have va- 
ed with circumstances. Prior to the revolution, we 
leet with but one philosopher, the great Chancellor 
lacon : Theology entirely absorbed the y^&ra during 
diich the revolution actually lasted : and poetry almost 
ixcluiively occupied the men of genius under the 
laspotic and voluptuous reign of Charles II. It is only 
nm the year 16iB8, since which time a steady constt- 
Mion hu given repose and liberty to England, that 
M can observe with any certitude the order of events. 



The writings of Baron characterise his own geniasi 
but not that of his country. He rushed alone into the 
field of sciences, sometimes obscure, sometimes scho- 
laatic : he nevertheless brought to light new ideas upon 
every subject, but never completed any thing. The 
man of genius may take a few steps in unknown paths, 
but it requires the united efforts of centuries, and of 
nations, to open the greatroad of science. The relig- 
ious quarrels of the seventeenth century would have kept 
England in that state from which all Europe had been 
just emancipated, had not the knowledge which already 
existed in many countries, and even in England itsulf, 
risen in opposition to those vain disputes. Harrington, 
Sidney, and others, indifferent to theological questions, 
strenuously exerted themselves to re-unite men> minds 
to the principles of liberty ; and their efforts were nol 
entirely lost upon reason. 

In short, at the end of the seventeenth century, the 
English philosophy assumed its real character ; which 
it baa sustsined for a hundred years with increasing 



success. 



Tlie Englislr philosophy is scientific ; that is to say, 
the writers apply to moral ideas that kind of abstrac* 
tion, those calculations and developments, which the 
learned mske use of to arrive at discoveries, and te ex- 
plain them. 

The French philosophy belongs more to the ima/riii- 
efton and to sentiment, but without being less profound ; 
for these two faculties, when directed by reason, en- 
lighten and assist the underatanding to penetrate deeper 
into the knowledge of the human heart. 

The Christian religion, such as it is professed in 
England, and the constitutional principles, such as they 
are established, give a great latitude to the researches 
of thonght, either in morals or in politics : nevertheless, 
the English philosophers in general do not allow thein^ 
selves to examine every thing ; the usefidn which is 
the main-sprin? of all their efforts, interdicts to a cer- 
tain degree their independence. They have, it iii true, 
developed in a superior manner the metaphysical theory 
of the faculties of man ; but they have less knowledge 
of the character and the passions. Bruyere, the Car- 
dinal De Retz, and Montaigne, have no equal among 
the English. 

The English have treated politics as a science wholly 
intellectual. Hohbes, Fergusson, Locke, and others, 
searehed, through different systems, to find out what 
was the primitive state of society, in order to arrive at 
the knowledge of what laws should be instituted for 
men. Smith. Hume, end Shaftesbury, studied senti- 
ments and characters in a point of view almost entirely 
metaphysical ; they wrote for instruciion and medita- 
tion, but did not seem to think it necessary to capti- 
vate the interest, even while they solicited the atten- 
tion. Montesquieu seems to give life to ideas, and, 
amidat the abstractions of the mind, recalls in each 
line the moral nature of man. The French writen, 
having always the tribunal of society present to their 
imagination, study to obtain the approbation of readers 
who are soon fatigued, b^ uniting the charms of senti- 
ment to the analysis of ideas, and thus exhibit at one 
view a greater number of truths. 

The JSnglish have made the same progress in th« 
philosophical sciences, as they have in their commer* 
cial industry, by the aid oX time and patience. The in- 
clination of their philosophers for things in the abstract, 
might have drawn them into systems contrary to reason, 
had not the spirit of calculation regulated their applica- 
tion to abstract combinations ; morality, the most ex- 
perimental of all human ideas, commorcial interest, and 
the love of liberty, always brought back the English 
philosophers to a practical reault How many worka 
have they undertaken for the seriifl» of mankind, for 
the education of children, the r ' <brti:iate^ 

the criminal legislation, the f for vb» 

iciaiices, for morals, for motj 
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in eveiy cooception ! and what napeet for experience 
in the choice of the meant ! 

And all this emulation and wiadom was owing to the 
enjoyment of liberty. But in France, the writem could 
■o aeldom flatter tbeokaelvea with influencing the inati- 
tutiona of their country by their whtinge, that even in 
the most serious diacussiona, they only thought of 
ahowing a supehonty of understanding. In consequence 
of which, systems that would have been right in aome 
respects, were carried even to paradoxes ; and reason 
not beinff able to produce any useful eflfect, they wished 
at lesst uat their paradox should be brilliaot. Beaidea, 
under an absolute monarchy, they might have apoken 
in prsise o( wire democracy, like Rousseau in his Social 
Contract ; but no one would have dared to have sported 
ideaa nearer the reality. All waa wit and conceit in 
France, except the decreea of the king's council ; while, 
in England, every one mi^ht say as lie thought proper 
with regard to the resolutions of their representatives ; 
and by this habit of comparing thoughta with actiona, 
thev accuatom themselves to the love of public good, 
and to the hopes of being able lo contriSute towards it. 

This principle of usefulness, if I may so express my- 
self, which gave so much energy to the English litera- 
ture, was nevertheless an hindnuice to their arriving at 
that conciseness of style justly esteemed one of the 
greatest perfections of the art which the French hare 
attained. Most of the English works are confused 
through prolixity. The patriotism which reigna in 
England, inspires a kind of family-interest for all quea- 
tions o( general utility. An Englishman feela himself 
as much interested in them, as in his own private af- 
faire, and will be as Ions entertained in discussing them ; 
but the authors, connding in this disposition, often 
abuse the liberty which it gives. The English analyze 
all their ideas with as much minuteness as a tutor makes 
oae of when sddressing his pupils. This may possibly 
be the belter means of disseminating knowledge among 
the people in general: but the philosophical method 
cannot in this way attain the aummit of ita perfection. 

The French would compoae a better work than the 
Enghah ; they would present the same ideas with more 
order and precision ; and as they suppress much of the 
intermediate matter, their works reauire more attention 
in order to be understood ; but the claaaiflcation of 
ideaa gains aa much, whether from the rapidity with 
which thev are expressed, or from the direct way 
through which the mind is led on. In England, fame 
is at first almost alwaya acquired from the auffragea of 
the multitude : which afterwarda they obtain from the 
superior classes. In France it alwava began with the 
Buperior classes ; and from them deacended to the 
multitude. I shall not examine which is preferable for 
the happineas of a nation ; but I am certain that the 
art of writing, and the method of composing, cannot 
arrive to that perfection in England that it ought to 
have done in France, when authors looked alouMt ex- 
duaively to the first ranks of their country for appro- 
bation. 

In England, authors either devote themaelvea to ab- 
stract systems, or researches which have some positive 
and practical utiluy in view; but thia intermediate 
style, which unites reflection and eloquence, inatruction 
and interest, fanciful expressions and juat ideaa, ia 
scarcely known by the English : their productiona have 
only a aingle aim, to be either useful or agreeable. 

The English are gre^t writers in verse, and carrv 
eloquence of mind to the highest degree; but their 
works in prose scarcely partake of that life and energy 
which are found in their poetry. Blank-verse present- 
ing very little difficulty, the English reserve for their 
poetry all that belongs to the imagination : they con- 
aider prose but as the language of logic : the only ob- 
ject or their style is to make their arguments under- 
~* ~--< «nd not to create an interest by their expresi>ions. 
^lish language has not yet acquired that degree 



of perfection of which it is anaeeptibfe. As i b 
more often been employed in com meaii al mSbb ra 
in literature, it haa never beeo displayed m C : 
abades of varie^ : and in any langtrnge mwB cv 
correctneea and refinement ars reqnirHl to wtjm *t 
in prose, than to write good verse. 

Some English anthon, however, each ai Bci:? 
broke, fihafteabury, and Addison, are repated » j» 
writers in prose : nevertheless, their imagea arc ir 
cient m energy, and their style in ongraaktr Vn 
character of the writer ia not imprinted in hu str^. r: 
his internal emotbna felt by hie rBsdcfs. It •ers;j 
if the English feared to give too much scope '£ a: 
fancy, except in their poetic inspimfcioB : «^ ^ 
write in proae, a sort of modesty or boMkfwtun oa 
to keep their sentiments in c^ivity. 

The English transport themselves ima die :iw 
world of poetry ; bat we seldom or ever find lat ^ 
mation in their writinff upon existing aabfccia Ts 
French suthors are justly reprosched vrith tlueir erstzi 
their vanity, and the imporunce which each oar -^ 
tachea to his own person, in a coantxy where &> 
Uc interest holda no place. But it is nevertheiisi r 
tain that an author, in order to acquire eloqoeDce. ^ 
expreaa hia own sentiments : it is net his miotf % 
his emotion, it is not his self-love bat his chaac^ 
that muat animate hia writinga. 

In England, the apirit of business is applied x ci 
principlea of literature, and all appeal to the (k:.-j 
and every thing that can in the lemst infloeacc -4 
judffroent ia interdicted in those works of reaso:. li 
Burke, the most violent enemy of Frmnce, has. z j 
work sgainst that country, aome resemblance -i "\ 
eloquence of the French ; and althoogh he hkd i^-i 
admirers in England, there are some who are \ga:e\ 
to accuse hia ttyU of bombast, as much as hu ^ps* 1 
and to find hia manner of writing iocompat^v- 
juatice. 

The Letters of Junius sre the moat eloqacs: r 
dnctions in the Engli^ prose : perhaps too, ^'f. 
pal cause of the great pleasure attached to tha «- 
la the admiration which is felt for the hbertr 1 
country, where the ministry, and even the kinf k^-* 
mi^t be thus attacked without disturbing is tts r-\ 
the public tranquillity or the oiganisatioa of soca^ 1 
yielding to the depositaries of public power Vi. \ 1 
to withdraw themselves under tlie moat vehe]&£:^ -t 
preseions of individual cenanre. 

The parliamentary dehatea are more aninaiec ^ 
the style of any English author in prose : the ccccm 
of the extempore, the subject of the d»ba t ei. i^ • 
position, the retort, and, in ahoit, every thio^ a7> 
taining to them excitea an interest and cansas aa w 
tation that mav hurry away the orators : neverbr-^ 
argument ia always the principal character of p<: 
mentary diacourse. But Uie popular eloqueorc « 1 
ancienta, and that of the first French oraXtm*. «nj 
produce in the House of Commons more astoosfij^l 
than conviction. We will now take a eursocy ▼«■ 
the causes of these differences. 

The English revolution, which was occas»i»^ 
theological diaputea, muat have aet every populir :• - 
aion into motion. Eloquence, therefore, at th.'» pr ■ 
inatead of receiving any great impulse, oatunLT **• 
the form of argumentation agreeably to the htu'f ' 
the aubjecta it treated on. The commercial aad : - 
cial intereresta were the first objocta of alt ths L\ 
Parliaments ; and every time that they were r^^ 
upon to 4M<^OQrs0 ^^^ ^^^ upon the calcoUi^ 
their interest, it was by argument alone thai tbfv^ 
tained their confidence. The diplomatical nttM^^'. 
Europe was another anbject of parliamentaii ^'^- 
which required the greatest circumspection Vkkt 
importance. The two parties which di\ided the r 
liamenU did not contest, like the plebeians tad r- • 
cians, with all the passions of men \ there v^as gat 
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f aome riraliy of indiTiduals coached under the am- 
ion that excited them. They were dehatee in which 
I opposition, wishing to give to the king a miniater 
its own paxtV) always, even in their warmest dis- 
tr.s, kept up the respect that was necessary to obtain 
) aim whico they had in view. The point of honor 
o prescribed bounds to the violence of personal at- 
:ks. In short, the modems have in general a re- 
set for the lawa, which mast also in some measure 
ange the character of their eloquence. Although 
$re were laws enacted in the time of the ancient^ 
pillar authority had often both the will and the power 
destroy and create them anew at their pleasure : 
lilo the moderns were generally conatrained to com- 
snt upon the laws actually eziatiog. Without pre- 
iding to deny the advantage -of this constraint, it 
vertheless follows that the apirit of discussion and 
lalysia are of less weight in our present assemblies, 
an the talent of persuasion. 

The logic of the omtor, in the room of wrestling 
ith men, like Demosthenes, should attack them with 
ore suitable arms, the effect of which would be more 
direct. A representative government necesssrily 
aws into a narrow compass iSe objects which are dia> 
issed, and the number of those who are addresaed ; 
le eloquence of Demosthenes would bear no propor- 
on with the auditory and the topic under discussion, 
he witnesses known and counUdj by which the Eng- 
nh orators* are sutfounded ; the table upon which 
ley uniformly mark the repetition of the same aiga- 
lents ; every thing, in /hort, mast remind them of a 
luncil of state rather than a popular assembly ; and 
ley must feel themselves engaged to make use of no 
ther weappns than those of cool firmness, argument, 
r irony. 

Many of the causes which I have mentioned, may be 
i|ually applied to the representative government of 
*rance ; but the first epocns of the revolution offered 
abjects of antiquity for the discussion of its orators, 
[irabeau, and some others after him, used a style of 
loquence more attractive than that of the English : the 
abits of business are there less perceptible, and the 
accesses of the mind much more so. Ixing develop- 
ments will ever be less tolerated in France than m 
^nsland. 

The English orators, like Cicero, often repeat the 
ame i'leas, and frequently recur to the same eloquence 
/hich has been before employed with succeas: but the 
''rench are so jealous of the admiration they express, 
hat if the orator wished to obtain applause twice upon 
be same sentiment, or the same happiness of expres- 
ion, the auditors would reproach him with a conso- 
[uential confidence, and would not only refuse a second 
eknowledgment of his talent, but wodd almost believe 
hat they had not given it him at first. 

This disposition in the French must elevate real ta- 
ents to the highest degree ; but it draws mediocrity 
uto the most ndiculous and ffigantic efforts : it also but 
oo often favors, in a lamenu3>le degree, the success of 
he most sbsurd assertions. If an argument is pro- 
onved, its errors will be more easily discovered : if it 
:ould be refuted by those forms under which elementary 
niths arc developed, the most common capacity would 
It loiist understand the object of the question. The 
E^nsUsh dialect is much less proper than that of the 
Prench for the success of sophisms ; the declamatory 
ityle, which is so favorable to erroneous ideas, is sel- 
iotn admitted by the English, the language of prose 
Slaving arrived at a much higher degree of perfection in 
Prance than in England ; the French orators who are 
truly eloquent, have a greater command over the hu- 

* The orator of ihe opposition panf. not boln^ anfafecl in ihs 
iirection of affairs, ti fenaralir nnore eloqoeni than tno miiiia* 
r.r ; but at this prnent lima, in EneUnd, it would be hard to 
decide between two nien of such prodii^inus talents ; nerertho- 
less the Iriclinatloo more natttrally inclines towards the one who 
Assiofpsivsr. 



man passions, and have the art of uniting a greater va- 
riety of talents in the same discourke. The English 
consider the art of speaking in the same point of view 
as they consider every other talent, that of usefulnus ; 
and thia is what must occur in every nation after a cer- 
tain time of repose founded upon liberty. 

But the repose founded upon despotism produces a 
contrary effect ; it leaves in, existence the active prin- 
ciples of individual self-love, and renders the mind in- 
diilerent to nothing but the national interest : while the 
political importance of each citizen in a free country is 
such, that he holds in greater estimation his share of 
the public happiness than any personal advantagea that 
womd not serve to the benefit of the whole. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



or aSBXAN LITSRATUBI. 



The present century, 1800, gave birth to German 
literature : prior to that period, the Germans had di- 
rected their attention very successfully to the sciences 
and to metaphysics; but their writings, which were 
more frequently in the Latin than in tneir native lan- 
guage, exhibited universally a want of originality of 
character. The aame causes that have already con- 
spired to retard the progress of German literature, still 
oppose themselves in some instances to its perfection.* 
And it is, moreover, sn evident disadvantage to the 
literature of any nation to be formed at a later period 
than that of the surrounding countries ; as, in such a 
case, imitative talents too otten usurp the place of na- 
tional genius. Before we proceed farther, it may not 
be improper to consider what are the principal causes 
that have modified the spirit of literature in Germany, 
what the peculiar character borne by the works of in- 
trinsic merit ii haa produced, and to suggest those in- 
conveniences against which its anthora ought to bo 
guarded. 

The diviaion of the country into petty states, to the 
exclusion, as it were, of a single capital, in which the 
resonrces of the whole nation misht concentrate ; where 
all possessed of distinguished talents might be attracted 
to assemble ; — must undoubtedly render it more diflS- 
cult to acquire and form a discriminating taste in Ger- 
many than in Franco. In a number of^small spheres, 
emulation multiplies its endeavors ; but |ieither judg- 
ment nor criticism are exacted with severity, when 
every town can boast of possessing men of talents. It 
must also be difficult to find a standard for the lan- 
guage, when there are divers universities, and diven 
academies, equally authorized to decide in literary con- 
trovorsies : for in this case, many writers believe them- 
selves privileged incessantly to coin new words ; and 
confusion must necessarily ensue from such an abun- 
dance. 

It ia, I believe, geneially acknowledged that federa- 
tion is a political system very favorable to happiness 
and liberty ; but it is almost alwava prejudicial to the 
greatest possible display of arts and talents ; to promote 
which, taste must have attained perfection. The haf 

* I must here call to remembrance the purport of this worit ) 
by no means do I pretend to write an analysis of all the eelebraiF 
ed productions comprehended in the term Literature ; I bars 
only endeavored to characterise the funeral principle of itsrs- 
speiftive stogett. in their relation to, and influence over laws, 
manners and reliffion. It will he naturally auppoaed, thai I 
could not treat on s ich a subject without quoting many writers, 
and many publications ; but this I have done merely in suppoit 
of my own arguments, without any intention of judfing and dls> 
cussinf the merits of each author ; a taalt that could not be pecw 
forraeil without the aid of an universal library. This obwnrs- 
Uon applies more especially to the present chapter than <^ any 
other. Oermnny abriumls wiih excellent prodiiciiims which I 
hav« passed over in silence, those already meniioned being alone 
sufficient to demonstrate th« truth «f the as'eniuns I have a«l 
vsocsd rs^ecUnx the general cbaractsr oTOcrmjn literature 
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bitaal association of learned men, their onion in one 
common centre, establishes a kind of literary leeisla- 
tm'e, well calculated to direct others to the mostadvan- 
taffeous course of study. 

The federal government to which Grermany is sub- 
jected, deprives that country of the full enjoyment of 
all the politicnl advantages attached to the federate sys* 
tem : nevertheless the German literature bears that dis- 
tinguished character which stamps it a; the literature 
of a free people ; and the reason of this is evident. The 
learned there maintain a republic amongst themselves ; 
and in proportion to the abuses introduced by the des- 
potism of rank, they detach themselves from society 
and from public affairs. They consider all ideas in 
their natural relations ; the institutions existing amongst 
them are too much in opposition to the simple notions 
of philosophy, to induce a compliance with them at the 
expense of their reason. 

The English are less independent than the Germans 
tn their general manner of considering whatever relates 
to religious or politicsl opinion-^ ; they find repose and 
liberty in the order of things sdopted by them, and con- 
tent to the modification of some philosophical princi- 
ples. They respect their own happiiRss, and dispense 
^ith certain prejudices, ss a man married to a woman 
whom he loves, would strenooosly maintain the indisso- 
lubility of marriage. The philosophers of Germany, 
encompassed with faulty and imperfect institutions, 
devoid equally of reason and advantages, devote them- 
selves entirely to a strict search into natural truths. A 
divided government, without giving political liberty, al- 
most necessarily establishes the liberty of the press. 

There can be no prevailing religion, nor prevailing 
opinion, in a country thus disunited ; established pow- 
ers are supported by the protection of higher powers : 
but the empire of each respective state over its subjects 
is extremely limited by opinion : every thing msy be- 
come a subject of debate, slthough the possibility of 
taking active measures may be precluded. 

Society also possessing fewer attractions in Germany 
than in England, its philosophers generally live in soli- 
tude : and the interest co warmly excited amongst the 
English respecting public affairs, is little, if at all, felt 
by the Gennans. Their princes certainly treat men of 
letters with distinction, and frequently grant them to- 
kens of honor : nevertheless the governments, in gen- 
eral, appoint only their ancient nobles to politfcsl de- 
partments : and it is moreover a fact, that none bnt 
representative governments can possibly inspire ail 
classes of people with a direct interest in public afiairs. 
The minds, therefore, of literary men ought to be di- 
rected to the contemplstion of nature, and to a know- 
ledge of themselves. 

The Germans excel in delineating the tender pa*- 
nons of the mind, and in portraying the sombre scenes 
of melancholy. In this respect they bear a closer re- 
•emblance to the style of Ossisn than any other north- 
ern writers ; but their meditatWe habits of life inspire 
them virith sn enthusiasm for tn sublime, and an indig- 
nation against the abuses of so^al order, which protects 
them from that ennut so sensibly felt by the £!nelish 
amongst all the vicissitudes of their career. Enlisht- 
ened men, in Germany, live only to study ; and their 
mtods are self-supported by a kind of internal activity 
more uniform and more lively than that of the English. 
The Germans delight most in the indulgence of their 
ideas. There is nothing sufficiently great and fn^B in 
their governments to induce the philosophers to prefer 
the enjoyments of power to those of reflection ; and the 
ardor of their mind is not damped by a too constant in- 
taroourse with mankind. 

The German productions are less practically useful 

Ihaa those of the English: they indulge themselves 

none in systematic combinations ; because, having no 

^floence whatever over the institutions of their country 

ir writings, tli^ abandon theinselveta without 



any object in view, to the sport of tfanr 
ana they adopt successively each sect of nayabet: Re- 
gion, snd beguile, in numberiess waj«> that tisx is 
life which they can only dedicate to meditatioQ. Be 
there is no country whose authore hav« laore i&n» 
fully dived into the sentiments of im|»csioDed rasi jt 
sorrows of the hesrt, and the philosophical reas^^* 
which are best calculsted to support them. The :»:• 
eral character of literature is the same in ail the '£••*- 
em countries ; but the distinguishing character*' r< •' 
that of the Germsns spring from the poluical atd * 
gious situation of the country. 

One of the most excellent works of the G?^ : 
writers, and which they may iostly bold op ic 'T-*'- 
tion to the master-pieces of other bnguages, n - 'a - 
trr.* As it is called a romance, many are ignorar* ^ 
it is a work of higher consideration : end inieei I c 
not acquainted with any production that dispkvs a »• 
striking and natural picture of the wanderings of c^.^.- 
siasm ; a deeper insight into mielbrtozie ; lo a wmi . 
sesFch into tlMt abyss of nature, vHiere tioih dspi^ 
itself St once to the eye that is capable of disee7B?i ; 

The character of * Werter* cannot be a cookBoa en 
it discovers, in all their force, the injuries that i£» « 
cnie to an energetic niind from a bed eocial ocder: ^ 
stances of which are more frequent in GetBairi ub 
in any other part of the world. 

Some have blamed the author of * Wertez' fer *-- 
volving his hero in any other distress than that vs . 
from love ; for sufiering the worid to see that be 
his humiliation : and that he harbored a deee na" 

' ft 

ment against that pride of rank which caused a. T.* 
is however, in my opinion, one of the 6rst tnaa s l* 
work. Goethe wished to depict a being, saS"'. 
through all the various afiectioos of a mind exqaric 
sensible and proud : he wished to describe thai rt . 
plicated agony which slone can condoct the hu^u 
mind to the deepest gulf of despair. Natural cv^ —^ 
still leave us some resource ; society must conr .• * 
to infuse its poison into the wound, before ocr ms? 
can be totally subverted, and death become the oy^- 
of our wishes. 

Whst a sublime union do we find, in * Wertet' a 
thought and of sentimertt, of the blind impetooso 4 
psssion, and the sober reasonings of philosophy ! Ha» 
seau snd Goethe alone knew how to paint red»^ 
passion ; passion which judges yet knows that s osr 
not subdue itself This search mto his own feelcfi 
made even while he is their victim, would have «o> 
ened the interest of the work, if described by sar >-i 
a man of genius. As it is ; nothing can be more J 
fecting than this combination of sgony and iBcdjtsua. 
reasoning and insanity, which pprtray a misecabk be 
contemplating and reflecting upon hta aitixaiisB. «< 
sinkinff under affliction ; directing his imagBnces t» 
wards himself, courageously viewing his own soffen^ 
yet incspable of aflbnling himself consolation or rrls 

It has been said, that * Worter* is a dangeitMis «€fi. 
that it exalts the sentiments, lusu-iiJ of f)ir«^tmgtkB 
snd that some instances of fanaticism wojca .1 .^:«t*- 
cited, are proofs of this aaseruon. Tlie enthvoitf^ 
which it haa awakened, particularly in Getmany. p> 
eeeds from its being written entirely in the Mma 
uste. It is not GoeUie who haa created it, he has o^* 
painted it from the life. 

Enthusiasm is universally prevalent in Gerscn 
and * Werter* is fsvorable to dispositioaa of thai ci*^ 
The example of suicide never can become cootapaa 
moreover, it is not the mere ioeident inTooted tn a i»> 
mance, but the sentiments conveyed thnragfa «^> 
medium, that leave a deep impreasion : and that maliC' 
of the soul which derives its source from toe exatv^ » 
mind, and eventually renders life hateful : that aia^ 
of the soul, I repeat, is perfectly described m ' ^^'erm' 

Every man possessed of sensibility and generaaift. 
haa at some period or other felt himself tttfosisd t| « 
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I frequently, perhaps, soma excellent beings may 
re questioned themselves, whether life, under its 
sent circumstsnces, could be supported by the vir* 
>U8, if the entire orginization of society had not its 
ight with candid and affectionate dispositions, and 
not render existence totally impossible. 
The perussl of * Werter' teaches that the most ex- 
3d sentiments, even of honor itself, msy lead to in- 
liiy ; it shows us at what degree sensibility becomes 
» highly wrought to allow Uw mind to support even 
I most naturu occurrences. We are warned from 
r wrung propensities by every reflection, every cir- 
mstance, and ever^ inoral treatise: but when we 
ow our disposition inclined to csndor and sensibility, 
! trust ourselves implicitly to its guidance, and may 
led to the bwest depth of misery without feeling or 
rceiving the succession of errors that have insensi* 
r conducted us thither. 

To chsracters of this description, the example of 
Vertefs* fate is useful ; it is a work that mskes Tir- 
e itself acknowledge the necessity of reason. 
Goethe has written many other works of high re- 
ect in Germany. Wilhelm Meister*a Hermann and 
srothea, dec., the Odes of Klopstock, the Tragedies 
Schiller, the writings of Wieland, the dramatic pro- 
ictions of Kotzebue, dec., would require many chap- 
rs, if we wished to examine their literary merit ; but 
IS task, as I hsve before observed, cannot enter into 
effeiieral plan of my work. 

The * Messiah* of Klopstock, notwithstandinff innu* 
erablc defects, prolixities, mysteries, and inexplicable 
^scunties, displays beauties of the first magnitude, 
he character of Abaddon, undergoing the fate of the 
liity, while persevering in the love of virtue, uniting 
e faculties of an angel with the sufferings inflicted in 
to infernal regions, is an idea altogether new. Such 
>nspicuous truth ui the expressions of love, snd the 
ctures of nature, amongst toe most whimsical inven- 
ons of every kind, produces a very aingular effect. 
The consternation that would be occasioned by the 
ea of death, when thought of for the first time, is 
sscribed with an affecting energy in one of the cantos 
r the *■ Messiah.* An inhabitant of a planet where 
re is interminable, interrogates an angel who brings 
im intelligence from our globe on the nature of death. 
What !* he exclaims, *can it be true that you are ac- 
jainted with a country where the son may be for ever 
%pa rated from her who baa lavished upon him the 
MMt tender marks of a&ction during the early years 
r his lifel — ^where the mother may see herself de- 
rived of the child on whom she had rested all her 
»pes of future happiness 1 — a country too where love 
known ; where two heings devoted to each other, 
ve perhaps long together, then learn to exist alone 1 
!an It be m that country possible to wish for life, where 
serves only to form connections which death must 
issolve ; only to love what must be lost ; only to 
berish in the heart an image, whose object may disap- 
sar from the world where it leaves its wretched sur- 
ivorV MfJi^i^ ^^ ^^ begin to resd the * Messiah,' 
re appear to enter into a gloom in which we are fre- 
uently bewildered ; where sometimes, indeed, beauti- 
il objects are distinguishable, but s uniform melan- 
holy reigna throughout the whole ; which however is 
ot entirely devoid of sweetness. 

The German tragedies, and particularly those of 
;ch tiler, conuin beauties which slways indicate a great 
riind. In France, a delicacy of mind, a feeling for 
he reigning customs, and a fear of ridicule, weaken, 
ti some respects, the vivacity of impressions. Ac- 
ustomed to wstch over ourselves, we necessarily lose, 
D the midst of society, those impetuous emotions which 
levclop to every eye the predominant affections of the 
oul. But in reading tltose German tragedies which 
lave acquired celebrity, words, expressions, and ideas, 
nay be often found, that awaken in ourselvet tome 



sentiments which the regular institutions and tiM of 
society have stifled or restrained. These expresaloDS 
re-animate and transport us ; persuade us in a moment 
that we are about to be lifted, above all factitious con* 
siderations, above all compulsatory forms; and that 
after a long restraint, the first friend we shall find ia 
our own original character, — is, in fact, ourselves. 

The Germans are highly distinguished as painters of 
nature. Gessner, Zacharias, many poets in the pastoral 
line, excite a love of country, and appear to be in- 
spired with its sweet impressions. They describe it in 
such a manner, as must strike the attentive observer, 
when the toils of agriculture an<i the labors of the field, 
which claim the presence of man and the enjoymenta 
of tranquil life, are in unison with the disposition of the 
soul. 

We must indeed he in this peaceful temper, in oruer 
to relish such descriptions. When we are agitated bf 
the passions, the exterior calm of nature adds to our 
sufferings. Prospects that are wild and gloomy, and 
every melancholy external object that surrounds us, aid 
us in the enduring of internal anguish. 

The tragedy of Goetz de Berlichingen, as well wt 
some other popular romances, are filled with those me- 
mentos of chivalry, which leave so atrong an impres- 
sion on the imagination, and which the Germans are so 
competent to introduce under varied and intereating 
forms. 

After this cursory survey of the principal beauties of 
the German literature, I feel it incumbent upon me to 
direct the reader^s attention towards the defects of its 
writers, as well as to the consequences that might re* 
suit from those errors, if they were suffered to remain 
without correction. 

The lofty style is, of all others, that in which we 
may be the most easily deceived. Great talents are 
necesssry, to avoid departing from truth when we en- 
deavor to paint a character raised above habitual pro- 
judices ; and in depicting enthusiasm, inferiority is in- 
supportable. * Werter* nas given rise to a greater 
number of bad imitations than any other litersry ehef- 
i'otuvre : the aiming at an elevated style in s work of 
this kind, is the most ridiculous thing in the world. 
Wieland haa ahown with great success, in his * Pere- 

Sinus Proteus,* the absurdities of thst factitious en- 
usiasm so vridely different from the genuine inspirstion 
of genius. The Gcrmsns are much more indulgent in 
thia respect than ourselves; they permit also, and 
often even applaud, an abundance of trivial notions in 
philosophy, concerning riches, beneficence, birth, merit, 
dec. ; common-place subjects, which in France would 
at once repress and damp every kind of interest. The 
Germans slso hear with pleasure the repetition of the 
roost hackneyed thoughts, although their genius daily 
leads to the discovery of those which are genuine. 

The language of the Germans is not yet determined; 
each author has his own peculisr style ; and thoussnds 
in that country look upqp themselves as authors. How 
can literature be estahlif bed in a country where nearly 
three thousand volumes are published annually t It it 
a very easy mstter to write the German language suf- 
ficiently well to be printed ; too many obscurities are 
permitted, too much latitude allowed, common-place 
ideas are too frequently received, and too great a num- 
ber of words united together or newly coined ; wher»- 
ss a difiiculty of style must naturally discoursge men 
of modem sbilities. Genuine talent is at a loss to dis- 
cover itself amidst such a numberless multitude of 
books ; and though at length it may certainly be die- 
tinguiahable, yet the genml taste is more and mora 
corrupted by insipidities, and literary pursnita muit in 
course terminate in loaing their respectability. 

The Germans are sometimes deficient in taste, m 
writings which are the productions of their natural im- 
agination : they fail of it still more frequently in woika 
Of imiution. Axnongst their writers, those who are nol 
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potietfftd of an origiDa] geniaa, borrow ■ometimet the 
defect* of Engliflh uteimture, tnd occuionallj those of 
the French. 

I have endeaTored already to make it appear bj an- 
■Ijiiog Shakspeare, that nia beauties can only be 
equalled bv a genius similar to hia own ; and 
that his defects ought to be carefully avoided. 

The Germans resemble the English in some res- 
pects : for this reason, they lose themseWes less fre- 
quently in studying the English authors than the French : 
nevertheless they have also adopted the system of con- 
trasting the vulgar with the heroic character : by which 
naeans they dimmish the beauty of numbers of their best 
productions. 

To this defect, which they possess in common with 
the English, is superadded a taste for metaphysical 
tentiments ; which freqncntlv serves to weaken the 
efiect of the most affecting situations. As they are 
by nature given to thought and meditation, they msert 
the abstract ideas, the explanations and definitions, with 
which their heads are filled, in the moat impassioned 
•cenes ; snd their heroes, their women, the ancients, 
•nd the moderns, are all made to speak in the language 
of a German i^ilosopber. This is a glaring defect, 
gainst which their writers ought to be guarded. 
'Aeir genius frequently inspires them with the most 
fimple expressions for the noblest passions ; but when 
they lose themselves in obscurity, we are no long- 
er mterested, and our reason forbids our approbation. 

The German writers hsve been frequently reproach- 
ed for their want of grace and sprightliness. Some of 
them, apprehensive of a censure upon which the 
English pride themselves endeavor to imitate the 
French style ; by which means they fall into worse 
errors : because, having once stepped out of their 
native character, they no longer possess those energetic 
and striking beauties which occasion their defects to be 
be glossed over and forgotten. Those charms of grace 
and sprightliness which characterized some of the 
French writers before the revolution, could have birth 
only from the circumstances peculiar to sncient France ; 
and, even in that nation, could be produced only at 
Paris. There are numbers also amonsst us, who 
have failed in their literary attempts, although sur- 
rounded by the best models. The Germans are 
by no means to be depended upon for making the best 
choice of authors for tneir imitation. 

In Germany, perhaps, it may be thought that Crebil- 
lon and Dorat are writers remarkable for grace : 
they therefore overcharge the copy of a atyle al- 
ready so inflated as to wi almost insupportable to the 
French. 

The Grerman writers, who within their own minds 
might find all that could intereat men of every coun- 
try, by blending the mythology of the Greeks and the 
gallantry of the French, produce a medley from 
which they aeem anxious to bsnish both nature and 
truth. 

In France, the power of ridicule always terminates 
by leading us back to the paths of simplicity : but in a 
country Ime Germany, where the tribunal of society 
has so little influence, snd is so little in unison in 
itself, nothing o'jght to be risked in a style which re- 
quires the most constant practice and the finest feelin? 
of all the powers of th^ mind. They ought to con- 
fine themselves *to the universal principles of the 
higher walks of literature, and write on those sub- 
jects in which nature 'and reason are competent 
guides. 

The Germans have sometimes the fault of introduc- 
ing into their philosophical works a sort of pleasantry, 
which is by no meana adapted to serious writings. 
They think by Uus meaaure to accommodate themselves 
to their readera. * But we ought never to imagine that 

mrtholojiat. descaniins in one ofhifl irarts npon 
had nol been able tu Ubcuver, uxprcssts him* 



the capacities of oar readera are infenor to vawti 
it is alwaya better to express our thoo^iu ;c« v« 
conceived them. We ought to pot onrsehn c?* i 
level with the majority* but to aim at the kipes ;i«i 
sible point of perfection : the jodgmeBt oS^fS. \ 
alwaya, in the end, that of the most distingaajoi cj 
of the nation. 

It is sometimes slso throogh a mistakeQ vs. i 
please the fair aex, that the Germans endeavor 'p • \ 
the serious and the frivolous. The English ac^r • ..{ 
the taste of females in their writing : the Frrs^ ] 
the rank they have granted to them m socirtT. bv ?-^ 
dered them excellent judges of genius and iarjt Zi 
Germans oo^ht to entertain an affection for ibeiu.u ::•{ 
ancestors did formerly ; who attributed u> lixtz - i 
Qualities attached to divinity. Tbej ought to pi- i 
the tribute of respect without descending im tl.-.j 
their correspondences with theai. 

In a word, in order to render philosspkc^ t:j 
admiaaible in a country where they are not jetp^j 
adopted, it has been thought necessary todres^fie*!! 
the garb of tales, dialogues or iables: sod W/n 
eapecially has acquired great repoutioo in this tt.t i 
writing. On some occasions, indeed, soma w-z-t | 
disguise may perhaps be necessary in order u> '-^ 
duce truth. What they wished to coniroiniiau .; i 
modems, they might perhaps be obliged to yax \rji J 
mouth of the ancients ; and thus reralluif tar ^si 
make it serve as an allegory for the use of tbf> -:h 
tinges. We cannot judge how far tht &si'jurji 
uaed by Wi«land are politically requisite: (uiici 
it may be repeated, that, with relation to hirrer. zri 
It ia an error to believe Uiat (^ilosophical truib ^-eori 
more interesting by a medley of personage* sro * I 
dents which serve merely as a pretext for wan* «: ci 
ments. 

The analyais loses its solid t^, and the m-si^t \ 
interest, by their being blended. To rendn &' i 
incidents at ail captivating, they ooght to succer. ci 
other with dramatic rapidity : to render argumes.* .1 
vincing, they must be duly connected, anH eou. < I 
When the interest is abridged by discusMoo. e»l u 
cuasion by the interest, far from giving a re»p.i«!-'>^ 
criminating minds, their attentitm becoow-s *ti: I 
leas execution is required to follow the tfareai: . i 
idea as far as reflection can carry it, than icrtr^A^I 
to reaume and to quit argumenta of which the rE< i 
broken, and impressions that are weakened U 1 
nipiion. 

The success of Voltaire has inspired amae «» 
wish to follow his example in writing phik>9^<f<^^ 
tales ; but that animating gayety, that varied ^n^ 
which characterizes Voltaire in this kind of cat^ti 
tion, defies imitation. There is, without (kwlx 1 ^i 
losophical inference to be found at the concWv' I 
his tsles ; but the pleasantry and the tom tbi())(K''< 
to his compositions is such, tl»t his aim » rv*« * ^ 
perceived till the catastrophe : like an exce]leDic«>^t 
the moral of which we feel upon reflecijoo, ^i^- ^ 
first repreaentation on the stage we are onij s^>*^ 
with its interest and action. 

Serious reason snd eloquent senaibih'tyare tii'!^ 
lowed province of the German literature; na^"-^ 
in any other line have always been less Kxcf^ 
There is no nation more peculiarly adapted to ( 
aophical atudies. Their historians, aroongnt wt^rr 1 
must first rsnk Schiller and MuUcr, areasdisiunr - ' 
as it is possible to be in writing modom hisicr> ' 
feudal government is extremely prejodicia) ttjt^ 
terest excited by incident and character. In tltit ^- 
like age, our imagination is apt to fancy all gif*' ' 
clad in the same armor, and that their ebanctm ^ 

Bsir ihui upon the •ubj«»rt : • Tlib roaitire nyinpfc f^ " 
March ;'* and exaggerdtinf ftficrwani* the prcp«ni«» •'' 
uone, he exclaims, *Ah, tynn !* 
* See the Esfay on Kiciiona. 
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;loM a ranemblance to each other, as their behneU 
their shields. 

[ow much honor do the Germans re6cct upon their 
on by their persevering labors, by their researches 
metaphysics, and into every other science ! Thej 
B not a political country ; but they have rendered 
. literary and a philosophical country, and are ani- 
ed with the most noble enthusiasm for its glory. 
Nevertheless, a voluntary subjection prevents the 
'mans from being, in some respects, so enlightened 
H)ple as they miffht otherwise become : this subjec- 
I is the spirit of sect, which in a life of indolence, 
plies the place of a spirit of party, and partakes of 
le of its inconveniences. Undoubtedly, before the 
nber of followers of any sect is increased, individ- 
I apply all their attention to judge of it, and decide 
ts favor, or otherwise, by the uncontrolled exercise 
their resson. The first choice is free, but not so its 
sequences. As soon ss a person is satisfied with 
basis, he adopts, in order to maintain the sect, all 
conclusions which the master msy 'deduce from his 
1 principles. A sect, however philosophicsl it may 
in its Sim, is never so in its means to attsin that 
A blind confidence must always be inspired, to 
ifiensate for individual decision: for numbers, 
il»t their reason is uncontrolled, never give an assent 
)U the opinions of ono man alone. 
rhere is yet another important observation that may 
niade against the new systems of which it is at- 
ipted to compose a sect; the progress of the hu- 
n mind is too gradusl to admit of any succession of 
t ideas. A century discovers two or three additional 
as ; and that century is therefore esteemed illnstri- 
I. How then can an individual conceive a chain of 
tughts entirely new 1 Moreover, all truths are sua- 
)tible of evidence, and evidence makes no sect, 
price, and mystery shove all, are required to excite 
men that which gives rise to spirits of sect, an ar- 
il wish to distinguish themselves. This wish be- 
nes really useful to the progress of the understand- 
\, when it excites emulation in every species of 
ents ; but not when it subjects many minds to de- 
idence upon one only. 

In order to conquer empires, disciplined armies must 
cnowledge the authority of a commander-in-chief: 
t in order to make a progress in the career of truth, 
:h man must proceed by himself, guided by the light 
the age he lives in, snd not by the documents of 
y party.* 

The enlightened amongst the Germans have generally 

ovo of virtue and of the beautiful in all things ; a 

cumstance which gives great chsracter to their wri- 

gs. The distinguishing feature of their philosophy 

that they have substitued the ansterity of morality 

lieu of religious superstition. In France, they have 

en contented to overthrow the empire of opinion. But 

what utility would knowledge be to the happiness 

nations, if that ki)owledg« was only the harbinger 

destruction ; — if it^never opened to the mind anv 

inciple of life ;-- if it did not inspire the soul with 

w sentiments and new virtues, for the support of 

mer duties t 

The Germans are eminently calculated to be free, 
ice already, in their philosophical revolution, they 
ve substituted in the place of the worn-out barriers 
antiquity, the immutable bounds of natursl reason. 
If, by any invincible misfortune, France should ever 
I destined to lose all hope of liberty, Germany would 
tcome the central seat of learning : and in iu bosom 
ould be esublisbed, at some future epoch, the prin- 
pies of political philosophy. Our wars with the 
nghsh must have rendered them inimical to every 
ing that recalla France to their memory : but a more 

! ^"w?"*."^'' '"i5«n">«y of mind and ©leTtiion of princlpla are 
M, I think, •afficieoc otyjections asainst whailhavsjual ad- 
kncedrespacUng ibe«pirJiors«»» 



equitable impartiality would guide the opiniont of th« 
Gemnns. 

They are more perfect than we are in the art of 
Bofteninff the lot of mankmd ; they enlighten the un- 
derstaniung, and lead the way to conviction ; while w« 
by force attempt every thing, undertake every things 
and in every thing have failM. We lay a foundation 
only for animosities ; and the friends of liberty appear 
in the midst of the nation, with down-caat looks, blusb- 
ing for the crimes of some, and calumniated by tbdf 
prejudices of others. 

y e enlightened people ! ye inhabitants of Germany ] 
who perhape will one day be, like ua, enthusiasts in 
every republican idea ; be invariably faithful to one de- 
termined principle, which is of itself a sufficient pro- 
tection from all irreparable errors. Never indulge 
yourselves in an action which morality can diaapprove ; 
attend not to the pitiful arguments that may be noiden 
out to yoQ upon tne difference that ought to be estab- 
lished between the morality of public and of privata 
characters. This distinction proceeds from a perverted 
understanding, and a narrow mind ; and if we ahoold 
perish, it will be because we hsve adopted it. 

Behold the effect of crimes in the mterior of a nn* 
tion : — the persecuting slways agitated, the persecuted 
always implacable ; — ^no opinion can appear innocent* 
and no argument can be heard ; — a multitude of facts, 
calumnies, and falsehoods so accumulated on the heads 
of all, that amidst the whole body of people, there 
scarc^y remains one upright consideration, one man to 
whom another man will vouchsafe the slightest maris 
of condescension, nor any one partv faithful to the 
same principles : some individualu we see united by the 
tie of general consternation, a tie easily broken by the 
hope of aelf-preservation : in fine, so terrible a confu- 
aion between liberal opinions and culpable actions, be- 
tween servile opinions and liberal sentiments, that 
esteem becomes unsettled, and knowa not whereon to 
fix, and conscience hardly dares to* confide in itself for 
its own security. 

One single day, in the course of which we may, in 
thought or word, have countenanced and supported 
measures that have led to cruelty and suffering, — ^thal 
one day may of itself suffice to embitter life, and fundai- 
mentally to destroy that internal calm, that universd 
benevolence of heart, which gave birth U> hope of our 
finding fnenda wherever we found men. Oh ! let na- 
t'ons atill virtuoua, let men giAed with political abili- 
ties, who are yet irreproachable, assidioosly preiirvo 
such blessings ! and if a revolution should commence 
amongst them, lot them fear amidst themselves only 
those perfidious friends who advise them to persecute 
the vanquished. 

Liberty supplies strength for its own defence ; the 
concurrence oi interest opens all the needful resources ; 
the impulse of ages overthrows all that would struggle 
for the past against the future : but inhumanity sows 
discord, perpetuates war, dividea a whole nation into 
inimical bands ; and that offspring of the serpent of 
Cadmus, to whom an avenging god granted hfe only 
to condemn them to wage war till death, — that offspring 
of the serpent is the people amongst. ^hom injustice 
has long reigned. , 



CHAPTER XVin. 

WHY AKB TITK FBKNCH POSBtSSXD Of MOll OtACB, 
TASTB, AND OAYKTY, THAN ANT OTIIBE BUBOPBAV 
NATION 1 

French gayoty and Frencd taste, have been proreibiil 
in all the countries of Europe, and that taste and gay. 
ety have generally been attributed to the national dur 
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•eter : Init what it i natioiw] chanctM*. if not the ranilt 
of inttitucions and circamstancea which inflaenee the 
liappineaa, intereata, and caatoms of a people 1 Since 
tboae circamatancM and thoae inatitationa hare heen 
dbanged, and e?en in the moat tranquil perioda of the 
(evolution, the moat atriking contraats haTe not been 
the aubject of one aingle epigram, or of one apirited 
pleaaantiy. Many of tboae men who haTe obtained 
sreat aacendeocy over the deatinj of France, were 
deatitute of every grace of ezpreaaion and brilliancy of 
underatanding ; perhapa even they were indebted for 
aoroe |)art of their influence to the gloom, ailence, and 
chilling ferocity, that pervaded both their manners and 
their sentimenta. 

Religion and lawa determine almoat entirely the re> 
aemblance, or the diflerence of the genioa of nationa. 
The climate too may occasion aome changea ; but the 
general educstion of the higher ranka of society ja al- 
wsya the resolt of the prevsiling political inatitutiona. 
The seat of government being ue centre of the chief 
interesta of the people, their caaioma and opinions foU 
low the lead of their interesta. Let ua examine what 
advantagea aroae from the ambition prevalent in France, 
to be diatinguiahed by the attnctiona of grace and gay- 
ety ; that we may Icam why thia country ofiered auch 
perfect models of both. 

To please or displease, waa the real aoorce of thoae 
ponishmenta and rewnvda which were not inflicted by 
the lawa. Other couuoiea had monarchical govern- 
menta, kings abaolute in authority, and magnificent 
courta ; but no where could be found united the aame 
circumstsnces which influenced the genius and the 
manners of the French. 

Under limited monarchiea, aa in England and in Swe- 
den, the love of liberty, the exerciae of political righta, 
and the almost continual civil commotions, are a lesson 
to their kings, that it behooved them to choose such fa- 
vorites as were pos^eased of certain defensive qualitiea ; 
and also teach th«i courtiers, that, in order to obtain 
prefermenta with their respective kings, they must be 
able to support their authority by meana that are inde- 
pendent snd personal. 

In Germany, long wars and the federation of ita 
Btatea prolonged the feudal spirit, and preaented no 
common centre where all enligntened talenta and gene- 
ral interests could unite. 

The despots of the eaat and of the north were too 
much under the necessity of inspiring fear, to awaken' 
in My degree the genius of their subjects ; and the de- 
aire of pleasine their rulers was productive of a kind of 
familiarity with them, which merely tended to aggra- 
vate their tyranny. 

In republics, however constituted they may be, it is 
io necessary for men to defend themselves, or to be- 
come subservient to each other, that neither harmony 
n(»j>lea8ure can be found amongat them. 

The gallantry of the Moors, and the conaequence 
which it gave to their women, would in aome respects 
have raiacd the geniua of the Spaniards nearly to a par 
with that of the Trench ; but the auperstitions to which 
they sre devoted, have totally impeded their progreaa 
in any thing amiable or aoliJ ; and the indolence of the 
east baa relinquiahed every exertion of talent to the 
diligence of the prioathood. 

France, then, waa the only country where the author- 
itj of the king being conaolidated 1^ the tacit consent 
or the nobility, the monarch poaaeased an abaoluto 
power ; the right of which, notwithstanding, waa in fact 
undetermined : thia situation compelled him to atudy 
even hia courtiera, aa conatituting a part of that body of 
victora which granted and aecured to him France, tneir 
cooqoeat, 

Tlie delicacy of the point of honor, one of the delu- 
•ona of the privileged order, compelled the nobility to 
dwonte the moat abject submiaaion with the forma of 
'^. It waa neceaaaiy that they ahoold oneerve, i& | 



thair connection vrith their master, a spirit of dmr; 
that they ahould engrave upon their diieU, *Tati 
Miaraiaa and King,* that they might be ihoogkc'*v 
tarily to choose the yoke which tSey wore ; la: ^ 
blending honor with sUvery, they gp d e«*a^ t: «i 
vrithoot debssement. Grace was, if I wxf be ^i 
the expreaaion, in their aintaCion, a neecMurp: - 
aa that only could give the appeaiance of c^^sj 
obedience. ' 

The king, on hia part, duly conaideriiig hss^ r 
some inatancea, aa tM dispenser of glory, a^ :b *• 
preaentative of public opinion, could rttoxcpts* /. 
by applause, and puniah only by degradauoa &n 
obliged to anpport hia power by akmd of pabkaf: 
which waa Joubtlesa principal] v directed bfkir' 
but which freqnentlv manifested itself hidepeal^ >! 
that will. Ties of the most delicate natmfi, id v 
dices artfully conducted, formed the coBnectNs -J i^ 
fSrat aubjecta with their governor : these coosec^ 
required great art and quicknesa of mind: ntn- « 
requiaite m the monarch, or at least m the li^^i 
of nis power ; taste and delicacy were necesBt} :: i 
choice of favora and of favorites, in oider tbi 'c'^ 
the commencement nor the limits of the nml«s:-"t 
might be discerned. Some of its rights most^':: 
cised without being acknowledged, some ackoor i i 
without being exercised ; end moral ax^^t-v i 
were embraced by opinion with such sobtletT, ts: 'i 
bad stroke of politics was universally fek, and c^r^ < 
the rain ofa minister, notwithstanding snTssppc"' 
government should be inclined to ^e bim. 

The king, of course, must call himseif the £;« r 
tleman of bis icir gdom, that he might the Eoon r^ 
exercise a bound ess authority over gentlemen : r^ : 
strengthen that authority over the nobilitT, a c^ 
portion of flattery waa necessarily directed t3 -m 
Arbitrary power not even then allowing a ijr*6sn 
opinion, both parties perceived the necessinr of ^ | 
each other, and the means of succeeding thtrt^ **< 
multiplied. Grace and elegance of manners pJ^ \ 
passed from the customs of the court into ibe «t.J 
of literary men. The most elevated statron, tbetr^i 
of all fovor, is the object of general attention ■ ^^'^ 
in all free countries, the government gives tht i* * 
to public virtue ; so in monarchies, the cooit rt^ ■"' ' 
the mental genius of the nation, because so ^'''^^ 
wish is excited to imitate that which distingosise :a 
most elevated rank. 

When the government ia ao moderate, tbt r*^ 
elty is apprehended from it, and ao arfoitrarr,tbt i--' 
enjoyments of power and fortune depend mlr ep? ' 
favor ; all thoee who aspire to that favor, oo^ s:* 
aess a auflicient degree of mental tranqoiBitT to rr:^' 
themselves amiable, and aufficient dexterity to ^ 
that frivoloua sccompliahmcrit conducive to axr* 
success. Men of the first class of society a Tx 
often aapired to power ; but they ran nodufnoss^ 
srda in that career ; they gamed withoat rakc^ " 
loss of a large slake, uncertainty turned onlr v^ * 
extent of their advantage ; hope alone then isr:^- 
^eir exertions. Great perila give additional kT * 
the soul and to the reflecting powers ; bot iK/ 
givea to the mind all the charms of ease and rr*^''* 

The animation of gayety, atill more thao ibr ^' 
uf grace, baniahed the remembrance of all dic^" 
of rank withoat destroymg any : by metu of . 
gnndees dreamed of equality with kings, tod "' 
with nobles ; and inapired even the higher laBisri 
more refined idea of their advantages, f^x^ ^ 
a abort forfletfulneaa, were called again to menarr > 
renewed pleasure ; and the highest perfectioa of - 
and gayety was the result of this norrefstl dee?- 
please. 

The affectation in ideas and sentimeoti, op^ 
from lUly to spoil the taste of all the £arap"^°^ 
wis at first wejudicial to the graee of thBn«v^<^ 
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nndersUnding bein^ more enlightmied, reverted 
isequendy to simplicity. Chauliea, La f^ontaine, 
I Madame de Sevigne, were the moat unaffected wh- 
(, and plainly proved theroaelvea to be poaaesaed of in- 
tablo grace. The Italiana and the Spaniarda were 
aatcd by a desire to please the softer sex ; but ncT- 
leless they were far from edualling the French in the 
icat« art of sdolation. The flattery which servea 
bilious purposes, r«^<|nires much more understanding 
I akill than that which is addressed only to the fair 

; all the pasaions of mankind, and all their differ- 

vanities, must be artfully studied, when the combi- 
ion of the govermnent and the manners is such that 

success of men in their dealinga with each other 
tends on their mutual talents of pleasing, and thoae 
3nts are the only means to obtain eminent aituations 
power. 

in France, {prace and taaCe were not only conduciTe 
the highest mtereata, but both the one and the other 
re presenraiives againat the miafortune they moat 
faded, namely, ridicule. Ridicule ia, in many re- 
acts, an aristocratical power ; the more ranka there 
t in society, the more connections exist between those 
iks, and the greater ia the necessity to know and to re- 
id them. Among the higher claases are estab- 
led certain customs, certain lawa of politeneaa and 
gance. which serve, so to speak, aa a signal for rally- 
r, and to be ignorant of which would betray a habit 

different manncra and different society. Those 
^n who constitute these first claases, having at 
iir disposal all the favors of the state, must ne- 
Rsarily have great sway over the public opinion ; for- 
th the exception of a very few instances, power cen- 
ts of good taste, interest has a certain portion of 
ire, snJ the happy are beloved. 
That class which, in France, prevailed over the 
lole nation, was privileged to take up the slightest 
surdities ; and as the ridknUms had the most strik- 
; effects upon the minds of the people, they were 
ivcrsally solicitous to shun the lash of ridicule. The 
prehension of it was often an obstacle to originality 
jTenius ; it might also in the politicsl career, be de- 
mental to the energy of action ; but it developed in 
s minds of the French a kind of perspicacity singu- 
ly worthy of observation. Their writers bad a great- 
insight into characters, and more ability to depict 
sm, than any other nation : being obliged in- 
Bsantly to study what might give offence or plea- 
re in society, this intereat rendered them very ob- 
rvin^. 

Moliere, and, even ainee hia time, some other comic 
iters, are superior in that walk to all the authors of 
y other nation. The F^nch do not, like the English 
d the Germans, search deeply into the seniimenta 
cssioned by misery ; they accustom themselves so 
ich to shun it, that they cannot be well acquainted 
ih its reaulu : but those characters that give riae to 
mic effecta, as, for instance, men seduced by vanity, 
ceived by self-love, or deceiving others through 
tde, that multitude ofbeinga aubaervient and devoted 
the opinion of others ; no nation on earth haa ever 
*ived at the skill of painting these so well as the 
ench. 

Gayety leads us back to natural ideas ; and al- 
3ugh the ban ion of French aociety waa entirely 
rmcd upon fictitious grounds, it is to the gtyety <n 
It nocietv that we muat absolutely attribute all that 
mains ot truth in ideaa, and in the manner of eipree- 
ig them. 

There certainly waa not much philosophy m the 
induct of the greater part of enlightened charaeten ; 
ey were themselves often subject to the very iail- 
gs which they condemned in their own works : nev- 
Uielesa, the effect of their writings and conversations 
as heightened by a sort of homage paid to philoao- 
9 ; the object of which waa to show, that they could 



reaaon as well as the mind waa capable of reaaomag; 
and that, if neceesary, tbev could laugh at th«r owa 
ambition, their pride, and even their nnk, althoogli 
they were poaitively determined not to xenounce an 
atom of any one of them. 

The court wiahed to pleaae the nation, and the na- 
tion the court ; the court pretended to philoaophy, and 
the city to ban ton. The courtien, when they aaaoci- 
ated with the inhabitanta of the capital, wiahed to dis- 
play a personal merit, a character, and a geniua peculiar 
to themselves ; and the inhabitanta of toe capital ex- 
hibited an irreaiatible attraction to the poliahed mannen 
of the courtien. Thia reciprocal emulation did not 
accelerate the progreaa of solid and exalted truth ; but 
there waa not one ingenioua idea, not one delicato 
shade, that self-mterest suffered to remain ondiacovered 
to the mind. 

A very animated work by Agrippa d*Aabigne, more 
than two centuriea back, diatin^uiahed the real and the 
apparent, Vttre et U paroUre, in hia delineation of tho 
cnanctcT of a Frenchman, the Duke d*Epemon. In 
the ancient aystem of thinga, all the Frenck were more 
or less sttentively engaged by the OfporetU, because 
the theatre of society inclines particularly to that aide. 
The external appearance, indeed, ought to be attended 
to, when there is no opportunity to judge of any thing 
but the mannen ; and m France, it was perfectly ex* 
cuaablo to wish to succeed in society, since ihere ex- 
isted no other field for the display of talenta, and for 
gaining the notice of those in power. And, moreovert 
what numeroua subjects for comedy must be found ia 
a nation where the maunere, not the actiona, are the 
test of reputation ! All the atodied gracea and ridic- 
ulous pretensions, were inexhauatible aoureea of hnoH 
our and comic scenery 

The influence of women is necessarily very great, 
when all eventa take place in the drawing-room and 
when all charaeten are iodged by their converaation : 
in auch a caae, women become H aopreme power, and 
whatever pleaaea them ia aaatduoualy cultivated. The 
leiaure which monarchy left to the generality of diattn- 
guiahed men in every department, conduced very much 
to bring the pleasures of^the undentanding and of con- 
versation to perfection. 

Power was attained in France neither by labor nor 
by atndy ; a hon moi^ some peculiar gracefulneas, waa 
frequently the ocoaaion of the moat rapid promotiona : 
and the frequent examples of this inspired a sort of 
careleaa philosophy, a confidence in fortune, and afon* 
tempt for atudioua exertions, which led every mind to 
be agreeable and sccommodating. When divenion ii 
not only permitted, but oflen uaeful, a nation ought to 
attain the utmoat point of perfection to which it can be 
camed. 

Nothing aimilar to thia vrill ever be witneaaed in 
France wfailat under a government of a different nature, 
however it may be constituted ; which will be a con* 
vincing proof, that what waa called French geniua and 
French grace, were only the reault of monarchical in- 
atitutiona and manners, auch aa they have for many 
paat ages exiated in France. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

or LITKRATUBB III TBM AOB OF LOOTS XIV* 

rhe reign of literature haa been revived in Europe 
by the atudy of the ancienta ; but not till a conaider*- 
ble time after ita revival, waa an imitation of the an- 
cienta the guide of literary taate. The French colti 

• I shall not analyxs all the psmeu an rslatinatoFrsndi Ik 
erature ; all that can b« tniet eating, haa bean alraadv aaid on 
this aubjeci. 1 eonflne mfMlf sinoplv to trace ihe pain purausd 
by genius from ihs age of Louis Zlv. 10 ihs nvolution la nm» 
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vmtod Uw Spanish stjie of wriUng at the commeoce- 
nant of th« sercnteentfa centarjr ; and thia atyle had a 
ditgne of graodeor peculiar to itself, which preaenrcd 
ibft French aathors from some faolta of Italian taate, 
then diffused all over Europe. Comeille, who fiiat in- 
troduced the era of French genioa, was greatly indebted 
to his study of the Spanish character. 

The age of Loou XIV., the most remarkable of all 
in the annals of literature, is rery inferior, in remct of 
philosophy, to the succeeding age. The monarchy, and 
above all a monarch who esteemed admiration an act 
of obedience ; religious intolerance ; and the supersti- 
tions at that time still prevalent ; pot a boundaiy to the 
•itent of thoo^t : an entire and consistent whole could 
pot be conceiTed, nor could any analysis be permitted 
IB a certain order of (M>iniona, neither could an idea be 
followed up throtigh all ita connectiona and windinga. 
Literature, in the age of Loois XIV., was the highest 
attainment of the imagination ; but even thia was not 
a philosophical power, aince it was encouraged by an 
abaolute king, and ahowcd no aigna of diaapprobation 
at hia despotism. 

Literature like thia, which had no aim but to indulge 
the sportive imaginations of the mind, could not pos* 
aess such eneigy aa that which haa even gone so far aa 
to make the veiy throne totter. Sometimea indeed, 
authors have been seen, who, like Achilles, have taken 
up weapons of war in the midst of frivolous ornamcnta ; 
but in general, books at that time did not treat upon 
subjects of real importance ; literary men retired to a 
distance from the active interesta of life. An analyaia 
of the principles of government, an examination into re- 
ligious opimons, a just appreciation- of men in power, 
evenr thing, in ahoit, that could lead to any applicable 
reaaft, was strictly forbidden them. 

To publish such a work as Telemachus, was then a 
bold step : yet Telemschus contains only truths modi- 
fied b)r a monarchical spirit. Massillon and Flechier 
hazarded some independent principles under the mask 
of religioua errors ; Pasdal lived entirely in the intel- 
lectual worid of science and religious metaphysics ; La 
Bochefoucanlt and Labruyere deacribed men in the cir- 
cle of private life with prodigioua skill and penetration : 
but aa they touched upon nothing national, thoae great 
tiaita upon political characters, which are aeen omy in 
iiee inatitutiona, could not be included in their designa. 

The trsgediea of Corneille, who drew nearer to the 
atormy penod of the league, are often tinctured with 
repuMicanism : but what author in ^e age of Louis 
Xi V . can boaat of a philosophical independence worthy 
of being compared with that which is so conspicuouis 
in the writings of Voltaire, Rouaaeau, Montesquieu, 
BaynaU, <kc.T 

^ Purity of atyle cannot be carried to greater perfec- 
tion than it ia m the first rate works of the age of Louis 
XIV. : and in this respect they ought alwaya to be con- 
aidazed as the models of French literature. They do 
not indeed poaaesa, Boeauet excepted, all the beautiea 
of eloquence ; but they are exempt from all those faults 
which destroy the effect of the moat atriking beautioa. 

An ariatocratic society is particularly ^vorable to the 
delicacy and polish of atyle. The habits of life consti- 
tute aa eaaential a part of Bood writing, aa even reflec- 
tion itself : for allhough ideaa may arise in solitude ; 
the garb in which those ideas must be dressed, and the 
imagery necessary to illustrate them, depend in a great 
measure upon the impressions which education has left 
on the mind, and upon the aociety in which life haa 
beenpaaaed. 

In evMy country, but eapecially in France, worda 
have, as it were, each ita particular hiatory : one may 
have been ennobled by aome remarkable occurrence, 
whilst another may have been degraded by a aimilar 
circnmstance. An author may throw a perpetual ridi- 
cule upon an expression which he haa improperly ap- 
f lied : a custom, an opinion, or a mode of religioua 



woiahip may, by a combination of idsas, d^cfii ii< 
baae tbe'moat natural image. 

It is in the narrow ciirte of a iew tun r^f-. 
education or merit to the reet of the wor*i *:. ' 
rulea and elegance of atyle can be prnmd. ^-^ 
rounded by an unpolished society, how aa «« r-." 
in ourselves that oelicacy of instinct whub ir^ • •• 
thiqg that can be offensive to taste, wiiboot t^r. t . 
analysed whence that repugnance procenJed ' 

Tne atyle in writing represents to theroi' 
may be allowed the cSservation, the depansf 
accent, the gesture of the person who tMn^ . 
and in no caae can volgsirity o( maoDen tk 
force either of ideas or of exprensioos. It ».:/ ». 
with style ; there most alway be dignity in sr?.) 
Jeeta. No thought, no aentiment, by Uus wnr* .- 
Ita energy ; elevation of language sinply vf^f^-- . 
manly dignity in the niesence of meQ,«&iuyr,i 
lays himself open to their judgments ou^bt k^ i 
lose sight of. For that assemblage of onkoor. ? 
aona whom an author, while writii^, admits U)<>. * 
ledge of himaelf, await not his uiniilitntT : » i 
majeaty of the public would be a8ioniahed,D{>:v' i 
resson, at the aaaursnce of the aothot. 

Republican independence diould tbeKibrr rv* i 
to imitate the correctness of tboee who wrote - -i 
of Louis XIV., in order that useful thougbM u i 
diffused, and that worka of philoeophy inat ttut u 
time rank as classical works in literatoxe. 

Many disputes have arisen, whether tbe var^ i 
nature, or the beautiful in idea, ought to b« :.' -i 
in tragediea. I refer my rcadera to the seco^'^ > i 
this work, to some reflections upon that sf^ i 
tragedy roost suitable to a republicaa »tau. '.i-^-i 
cussion belongs not to tbe present chapter. 

The author who has atuined the faigfaeii ^r 
perfection in style, in poetry, aHd in the »rt u^ • i 
ing, — the beautiful in idea, is Racine ; « wrur -i 
of all othera, gives the roost compi^tent ides 9: "d 1 
fluence which laws and Utanners possessed <Hff 1 
matic works in the rei^n of Louis XIV. Tt<( • ' ' 
chivalry had introduced among the principlr* - ' 
a sort of delicacy, which necessarily gave nse to.-^ 
of compact : that is to aay, there existed a ctro. i 
gree of heroiam, indispensable as it wot ^ i 
noblesse, and of which it was not allowahk u> « " 
that a nobleman could be destitute : this poisi tf ^ 
ao susceptible thst it could not tolersie eveo iv . 
the nesrest relatione the slightest expression ca^'^ 
wounding the most exalted pride ; this pomt at ^^ 
gave lawa also to theatrical imitntiona, add to ::» '•^ 
of the imagination ; and tbe diversily o( ctu>- 
that might be portrayed, were alao obliged to be ' ^ 
the prescribed limits. AotluMs indeed were d« &->* 
to cany that diveraity to the full extenl of natuft ^ 
a certain reapect for the higher classes wiihhei- . 
from representing any thing that might tend to <:«.'• 
them in the public eateem. 

Adulation towarda the monarch raised totfiLp' 
perfection the beauttful in idea. A natiso a »~- ' 
ted when it ia composed only of the worahipfcz' ^ ' 
individual. The tactitious greatneaa which a 'v ' 
cessary to attribute to Louia XIV., ioclioed 'Ji< ^^ 
alwaya to represent aome cbaiacleia as petfrc: v •> 
which flattery had invented. The imagiostios $ 
writer waa at least to keep psce with hu ^•^^^ ' 
and the aame model waa frequently repeated .' 
scenes of the drama. Tlte character of Acr^i>^ 
* Iphigenia,* had aome traits of French gallaa^ * 
in * Titua* again were found alluaioos to Iai*'^ ' 
The greatest genius in the world, Racwe, ^ > ' 
low himself to express such bold conceptMX» o ' 
mind periisps miffht have suggested to lam* t*^* 
thoee who would be tbe ju^^s of then, wcrr * " 
aantly in his thoughta. 

The formidable, but unknown, fmUK of 1 >»-' 
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audience inspues lest timidity than the AreapMgut 
• court, of which the author woaid wiah peraontUy 
»ptivate each individual judge. Before such a tn- 
lal. taste appears still more essential than energy. 
i fed a wish to attain great effects by many eradual 
des ; and in such a ease those methods of which 
ikftpeare availed himself in order to sttract the mul- 
de who were adorers of his productions, would be 
>roper and unsvailinff. The description of love, in 

reign of Louis XlV., was slso subjected to some 
nowledged rules. Gallantry towards the women, 
'oduced by the laws of chivalry, the polish of the 
trt, the elegant language which the pride of rank ro- 
ved to itself as an additioal distinction, all served to 
der the undertaking more arduous. These difficul- 
I enhanced the reputation of him who had skill suffi- 
nt to overcome them ; bat at the same time, a far- 
ched or affected ezpresesion frequently chilled his 
oLion. A tsste for madrig^s displayed a perfeet 
tff'froid even whilst attempting to describe the im- 
:uosity of passion ; and this of coune gave birth to 
mgoage woieh vras neither that of reason, nor of 



'e. 



Even Racine himself was somewhat deficient in the 
owledge of the haman heart, under those relations 
lich philosophy alone can render evident. But if 
ep reflection was requisite to discern what might 
pn yet have improved such master-pieces as his were ; 
B limiu of philoiophy, in the a^ of Louis XIV., are 
tcerned much more evidently m those literary worin 
lich Itelonff not to the drama. These limits are one 
the principal causes of the want of excellence in 
e historians. 

The religious wars hsd given birth to a spirit of 
rty, which converts many histories into theological 
iefs ; the spirit of society, although different from the 
irit of party, is equally far from 3ie tmth, and alters 
c*s with ss unsparing a hand. In fine ; the feudal 
»de founding all institutions and all power upon 
inline rights rendered sacred by time, it was not al- 
wable to epeak troth in what related to past events, 
(wever remote they might be ; present authority de- 
tnded upon them : errors of every kind impeded his- 
rians on all subjects, or, whst was still more to be 
mented, they themselves adopted those very errors 
; truths. 

Man, surrounded by so many long-respected institu- 
)ns, so many famous decisions, so many received con- 
rmities, could not appeal from them to the indepen- 
mce of his own reflections ; his reason could not ex- 
nine into evcrv thing, and his mind was never freed 
im the yoke of general opinion ; even aolitude could 
>t bring it back to natural ideas ; the ascendency of 
e monarch, abd the prevalence of monarchical rever- 
ice. had penetrated into the conviction of all. This 
as not a despotism which enslaved either the mind or 
e soul ; but it was a deapotism that appeared univer- 
illy to be 80 blended witk the nature of things, that 
e people conformed to it as they would to that invari- 
)le order which must necessarily exist. 

One asylum yet remained, — religion : sheltered by 
lis, one individual, Bossuet, asserted some bold troths. 
U the interests of life were subjected to the monarch ; 
it, in the name of death, even to him equality might 
e mentioned. These dogmas, these ceremomes, thie 
,>ligiou8 pomp, were then oniy barriers against power: 
lis power was cited before etemitv ; for if men abai^ 
oned to an individual the disposal of their existence, 
icy could appeal from him to a Ood who makes even 
in^s to tremble. 

In our dsys, if the absolute power of one individual 
'ere established in France, we could no longer have 
xouTse to those majestic ideaa which, levelling all 
uman distinctions, offer the only consolstion for caa- 
al misfortuBOS : for philosophical reasoaing would op- 



pose fewer obstacles to tjrranny, than the unahikea 
belief and the intrepid devotion of religioua enthnsiasrH' 



CHAPTER XX 

raOM THE IIOflTSniTH CKNTUBY TO THI YBAB 1783. 

In this epoch, literature has given impulse to philoso- 
phy. After the death of Louis XIV., the same abuaes 
oeing no longer defended by the same power, reflection 
turned upon religious and political subjects, and a mefr> 
tal revolution commenced. 

The English philosophen knovim in France, have 
been one of the primary caoses of that spiritof analyais 
which has led the French writera to auch unusual 
lengths ; bot independent of this particular cause, the 
ase immediately succeeding an age of Kterature, is ia 
all countries, as I have endeavored to prove, that of 
reflection. Happy if the French be so favored by dee» 
tiny, that the thread of metaphysical progress, of seien* 
tific discoveries, and philosophical ideas, be not yet 
broken in their hands ! 

liberty of opinion commenced in France by attacki 
upon the Catholic religion ; at first, becauee such at- 
tacks were the only darinff steps that produced no ill 
consequences to their author ; and secondly, becanae 
Voltaire, the first man who made philoaophy popular in 
France, found in this subject an mexhaustibfe fond ot 
pleasantries, all in the French taate, and all in the taste 
of those sboot the court. 

The courtiers, not aware of the intimate connectioa 
which muat exist between all prejudices, hoped at once 
both to maintain their poata in stations founded upoa 
error, and to deck themselves with a spirit of philoso- 
phy : they wished apparently to disdsin aome of their 
advaataffes, but nevertheless in reslity to preserve 
them: they thought that only those who profited by 
abuaes, could clear them op ; and that the vulgar at 
large would continue in their credulity, whilst a small 
number of individuals enjoying, as formerty, their ex- 
alted rank, would add a superiority of underetanding to 
that of their situation in life ; they flattered themselvee 
that they might yet for a long time look upon their in- 
ferion aa their dupea ; and that those inforion would 
never be tired of such a situation. No man was better 
able than Voltaire to profit by this disposition of the 
nobles of France ; indeed it ia not impossible tket he 
himself partook of it. 

Voltaire loved grandeur and royalty ; he wiahed 
rather to enlighten society than lo change it. The ani- 
mated gnce, the exquisite taste conapicuoua in all his 
worka, rendered it almoat essential to him to be judged 
by the spirit of aristocracy. He wished learning to 
become fashionable, and philosophy to become general ; 
but he did not call forth the strongest emotions of na- 
ture ; he did not summon from the depth of the forests, 
like Rouasean, the tempest of primitive paastons to 
shake the government upon its ancient foundations. 
By pleasantry, and the ahafta of ridicule, Voltaire gra- 
dually weakened the importance of some errors ; he 
destroyed the routs of that which the subsequent atorm 
eo easily overturned ; bot he neither foressw nor wished 
for that revolution to which he prepared the way. 

A republic founded upon a system of philosophical 
equality not even entering into his ideas, could not of 
course be his secret sim. There is no distant plsn, 
no concealed design perceptible in bis writings : thai 
perspicuity and ease which distinguish his works, dis- 
play every thing to the view, and leave nothing for the 
imagination to divine. 

I&uaaeau, whose mind was suffering and wounded 
by the injustice, the ingratitude, and the blind contenpl 
of careless and frivolous men, worn out moreover by 
the social order then existing, might indeed have f*^ 
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coiiree to ideas parely natund: whema the fate of 
Volteire wai singularly happy in society, in the fine 
arts, and in monarchical civuizatton ; he must eTen 
have feared to subveit the object of his attacks. Tlie 
merit and the interest felt in most of his sallies of wit, 
depend upon the very existence of those prejudices 
which he ridicules. 

Those workSf the merit of which depends in any da- 
gree upon temporary circumstances, cannot preserve a 
uisting reputation. They may be considerad as de- 
•eribmg the manners of the day, but not ss immortal 
productions. A writer who searches only into the im- 
mutable nature of man, into those thoughts and senti- 
ments which must enlighten the mind in every age, is 
independent of events ; they can never chanffo the or- 
der of those truths which such a writer unfolds. But 
some of the prose works of Voltaire are already in the 
same case with the Ph>vincial Letters ; the turn of 
them is admired, but the subject is cast off and for* 
aaken. How is it possible that, in the present day, we 
ahould relish pleasantries upon the Jews, or upon the 
Catholic religion! Their dsy is past: whereas the 
l^lippics of Demosthenes are always suitable to pre- 
sent times, because he addresses himself to men ; and 
men are the same now as they were then. 

In the age of Louia XIV. to bring the art of writing 
itself to perfection wss the object of s others in general ; 
hut in the eighteenth century literature haa asMmted a 
▼eiy different character. It la no longer an art merely ; 
it is a power ; it is become a weapon to the human 
mind, which hitherto it had only instructed and amused. 

Pleasantry was, in the time of Voltsire, like the fa- 
bles in the east, an allegorical manner of making truth 
to be heard, even whilst subjected to the dominion of 
error. Montesquieu attempted this sort of raillery in 
hia Persian Lettera ; but he had not the natural gayety 
of Voltaire, the want of which, however, was compen- 
sated by his brilliant underatanding. Worke of atill 
ffreater merit leave proofa of this troth : his reflections 
have given birth to thousanda of new reflectiona. He 
has analyzed political questiona without enthuaiasm, and 
without any poaitive system. He haa displayed them 
all to view ; others have made their choice : but should 
the social art ever attain in France the certainty of 
science m its principles and in its application, it ia from 
Montes()uieu that tne commencement of its progress 
ouffht to be dated. 

To him succeeded Rousseau : he has discovered 
nothivg, but he has set all in a blaze : and the senti- 
ment of equality, which is productive of many more 
disturbances than the love of liberty, and which gives 
birth to inquiries of s totally different order, and events 
of a far more terrible nature : — the sentiment of equal- 
ity, both in its majesty and in its mesnnees, is por- 
trayed in every line of the writings of Rous- 
seau, and gaina entire possession of mankmd as 
well by meana of the virtuea aa the vices of his nsture. 

Voltaire haa entirely engroased to hims^f that epoch 
of philosophy when men, like children, must be taught 
to sport with what they fear : then comes the moment, 
boldly to examine these formidable objects ; and then 
finally to conquer and become mastera of them. Vol- 
taire, Montesquieu, and Rousseau have traced these 
varioua periods in the progress of reflection, and, like 
the gods of Olympus, toey have gone over the ground 
in three ateps. 

The literature of the eighteenth centuiy ia enriched 
by the philoaophical spirit which characterizes it. Pu- 
rity of style and elegance of expression are incapable 
of farther proffres after Racine and Fenelon : but the 
fashion of anuyzing, by giving more independence to 
the mind, has attracted reflection to a multitude of new 
objeeta. Philosophical ideas have found admittance in 
tragedies, in tales, and eve in writings of mere amuae- 
"»*^t : and Voltaire, uniting the grace of the preceed- 
mtury to the philosophy of that in which he lived. 



embellished tke charm of wit by all tfasie tnrtk ^ 
^plication of which hsd tiU then been cooobd ■ 
impossible. 

Voltaire has been theoccssion of great impmcxc 
in the dramatic art akhoogfa he has not eqei£ei 3 
poetiy of Racine. But without tmitaiing t!:< x, 
kerencea of the English traeediea, and net ertt «»« 
ing himaelf to bring forward all their beautiei e;«:ix 
French atage, he hia ponrayed grief with oMrr f'£:^ 
than any of the aothora who proceeded him h 1, 
productions, the incidents are more striking, pus.-. , 
deecribed more naturally, and theatrical stjie a k:. 
nearer to truth. 

When philosophy is progressive, eveij skv -y 
proves in proportion, and senttoieots are im^mt, 
well as ideas. A certain servility or mthfcvi 
mind prevents mankind from making ebasrTaDoei sf?.: 
their own feelings, — from confessing tfaote itk^r/ 
to themselves or expressing them to ethen : psitKyr*- 
aal independence, on the oootraij* makes tko btu 
acquainted with themselves, and with hoinan tai^j 
general. The tragedies of Voitaire, therefoR. n 
most felt ; those of Racine are most adaumi 1^ 
aentimenta, the incidents, the chaiacten, ^Kie^tiu 
ua by Voltaire, make a diaper impreaaioo on dt 5& 
ory. To promote the perfection of moralicjr iud oi 
theatre ought alwaya to preaent mod^ above 53 . >i 
a much greater degree ot aympathy is excited Kba^ 
author brings our own feelings ud sentimtfitiv^a) 
consideration. 

What character can be more affecting on 1^ £i^ 
than that of Tanered 1 Phedra inspires aitooaesnl 
and createa enthusiasm ; but her character a cat :!ii 
of a woman of sensibility and delicacy. We rontcM 
Tanered as a hero whom we had knowa, u a :rd 
whom we had regretted. Bravery, melancbpiv, »<! 
all that can at once nuke ua value, yet sacrifice tdt-i 
all the luzurioua enjoy raenta of the mind, are lekdi i 
this admirable subject. 

To defend the country from which he is ba&ibe:; 
to aave the woman he lovea, even while hebebet»jj 
guilty ; to load her with acta of generosity; io9«» 
veoged of her only by devoting himself to death, i* 
aublime, and yet how much in uniscw with everr sd 
of sensibility ! This heroism, explained bfVm,ii0 
not aatonish until reflected upon. The iniefefC «id 
the piece inspires, so transports the audience, thuf .ti 
individual preaent believes himself capable of^aitl 
exalted conduct. 

The great admiration of Ameoaide for Tancrtd H 
tho respectful esteem of Tancied in return, gmiiTtd 
to the poignancy of aflliction. To Phedra, who a '^ 
beloved, of what importance can be the tois 0^ 1. ' 
But when we see happiness snnihtlated byfiu, =:* 
tual confidence, that fint of blessings, dntrof^t^ 
calamny ; the impression we feel, is so stron£. th: 'I 
could not be tolerated on the stage, if Tancre<d vn i 
die without an asaurance from Amenaide that ibe ^ 
never ceased to love him. 

Tlie heart-breaking acene in which we lean the (*■ 
tastrophe, is a kind of consolatioo. Tanered erm 
tuat at the moment he most vrisbed to live ; otni^ 
less he dies vrith more consoling refloctiom. 

And indeed who is there that would not with u^ 
scend into the grave with affections that nodeh'f*'' 
object of regret, rsther than feel a solitariness of b«'. 
that was a death-blow to us even while we brti '^ 
that uncertain future, of which we havo only t (rocfc*^ 
idea beyond the term of our eiisteoce in this ^ 
we hope perhaps those friends who loved v* he^ ^ 
follow us : but if we have ceased to esteem tbnr ^^ 
tues, and to confide in their afiectioo. where thioc?<^ 
be the solace of such a hope! What emoctoD ««^ 
then remain to direct the mind to hesven f I" *^ 
heart would be left sny traces of the transitorr ci^^ 
who solicits eteniitr 1 What petxtiooa woold tli* * 
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ed to the saprema being to entreat him not to 
c the chain of recollection which blends, ai it were, 
neparate exietencea together ! 
bose reflactione which recall in any ahape to the 
Is of men what is common^ to them all, moat ever 
Bion g;reat emotion ; and it is in this point of view 
the philosophical reflections introduced by Voltaire 
8 tragedies, when those reflections are not used too 
y, occasion an oniversal interest to be felt through- 
the varioos circumstances he brings forward on the 
B. I will examine, in the second part of this work, 
Lhet some new beauties may not be adapted to the 
ich theatre, that bear a still closer resemblance to 
re ; but it cannot be denied, that in this respect 
aire has gained a step in the dramatic art, and the 
er of theatrical effect has arisen from it. 
he literary lustre of the eighteenth century is prin- 
Lly due to its prose-writers. Bossuet and Fenelon 
It undoubtedly to be quoted as the first who set the 
nple of uniting in the same language all prosaic cor- 
neas and poetical imagination. But how much has 
art of writing been enriched in France by Montea- 
lu's energetic ezpreasion of thought, and Rouaseaa*a 
^uent descriptiona of passion ! The reffularity of 
afication inspires a sort of pleasure, to which prose 

never attain ; it is a physical sensation whicn ex- 
k emotion or enthusiasm; it is a difficulty sur- 
mtcd, of the merit of which cqnnoisaeurs csn judge, 

it inspires even the ignorant with a pleasure they 
not analyze. 

tut we feel it incumbent upon as aleo to acknow- 
fe all the charms of the poetical images and neci- 
18 of eloquence witnessed, when prose brougnt to 
ection offers us such fine examples, 
icine himself sometimes sacrifices style to the ihyme, 
the hemistich, and to the metre : and if it be true 
i just expression, that which ^ives even the most 
icate shade, even the most fugitive trace of the con- 
tion of our idess ; if it also be true that this expres- 
1 is unique in the language, that even to the choice 
rrsmmatical transitions of articles between the words, 
may serve to illustrate an idea, to awaken a remem- 
nee, to discard a useless affinity, to transmit an 
otion just as it is felt, in a word, to bring to perfec- 
) that sublime talent which makes life communicate 
h life, and reveals to an isolated being the secrets 
another heart, and the deeply felt impressions of 
aher mind ; if it be true that superior delicacy of 
le would not allow in eloquent periods even the 
^htest alteration without offending the ear ; if there 
but one method of composition that can be deemed 
rfect, ia it possible, that whilst adhering to the pre- 
ibed rules of poetry, that one method can alwaya be 
indl 

Harmony of style haa made a Brest progress in prose- 
iting; but this harmony oo^t not to imitate the 
isical effect of fine versification. If it were attempted. 
Me would become monotonous, the choice of expres- 
ins would no longer be free, and all the advantages 
Bnce arising would never repay the trouble of the at- 
npt. The harmony of prose is that which nature her- 
If points out to our orvsna. Under the influence of 
y emotion, the tone of the voice is softened when 
iploring compassion ; its accenta become more firm 
len expressing any generous determination; it ia 
ised ana dropped when we wish to brinff over to our 
vn opinions a wavering audience arountTua : genius, 

talent, is the power of calling to our aid at pleasure, 
1 the resouices, all the effects of natural emotions ; 

is that susceptibility of soul which makes us feel, 
erely from the impressions of the imagination, those 
notions which others experience only in consequence 
' svents that have occurred in their own life, llie 
:iast specimens of prose at preaent known, are those 
i whicA the passions themselves, invoked by genius, 
Kome eloquent A man destitute of literary talents 



would express himself in the very style we so much 
admire, if wriung under the presrore of deeply felt c»> 
lamity.. 

On the plains of Philippi, Brutus exclsiroed, *0h 
Virtue, art thou but a name V A tribune of the Roman 
soldiers leading them to inevitable death in order to 
force an important post, thus addressed his followers : 
* There is a necessity to go^ but there is no necessity 
to return.* Ire iUue necease est, unde redire non necesse. 
Arria said to Petus, when she presented him with the 
dagger, *PiEU non dtUet.* Bossuet pronouncing an 
eulogium on Charles I. in the funeral oration upon the 
death of the Queen, suddenly sto]». and pointing to her 
coffin, says, *That heart which existeof but lor him, 
awakes, dust as it is, and beats again, even under the 
pall, at the name of a husband so beloved.* Emilius, 
at the point of avenging himself of his mistress, ex« 
claims, * MaJheureux ! faU lux done un mal que tu na 
senUs poM.* In these expressions, how are we to dis- 
tinguish what ought to be attributed to invention, and 
what to history ; what to imaffination, and what to re- 
ality 1 Heroism, eloquence, love, all that can exalt 
the aoul and raise it shove selfish conaiderations, all 
that aggrandizes and ennobles it, is the result of vio- 
lent emotions. 

From the moment when literature concerned itself 
with matters of serious import ; from the moment when 
authora saw a ray of hope that they might influence the 
fate of their fellow-citizena by the display of aome par- 
ticalar principlea, and by rendering some truths pecu- 
liarly inteieatmg ; prose-writing gradually rose to pex^ 
fection. 

M. de Bufibn took delieht in the art of writing, snd 
carried it to a great lengUi ; but although he lived in 
the eighteenth century, he has not stept into the circle 
of literary fame : he only aims in good language to write 
a good work ; he asks nothing of msnkind but their 
approbation ; he does not seek to influence them, nor 
to inspire them with strong emotions ; words are his 
aim, as well as the means to attain that aim ; he there- 
fore haa never reached the perfection of eloquence. In 
countries where talents may change the fate of empires, 
those talents increase in proportion to the magnitude 
of the object to which they aspire : an aim so exalted 
incitea to eloquent writing, by acting on those feeling 
which slso render us capable of magnanimous actions. 
All the rewsrds, all the distinctions which monsrchy 
can offer, will never inspire thst eneigy which srises 
from the hope of being useful. Philosophy itself is but 
a frivolous employment in a country where the under- 
standing caiknot penetrate into the institutions. When 
reflection cannot amend or soften the lot of mankind, 
it becomes unmanly or pedantic. He who writes with- 
out having influenced, or without a wish to influence 
the destiny of others, has neither character, force, nor 
volition in hia style. 

Towards the eighteenth century, some French 
authora conceived for the fint time a hope of usefully 
propagating their speculative ideas : their style has 
eonseauently assumed a bolder tone, their eloquence a 
warmu more genuine. A man of letten, living in • 
country where the patriotism of the citizen is only a 
banen sentiment, is, if I may be allowed ao to express 
myself, obliged to fancy himself under the influence of 
passions, in order to describe them ; to create fictitious 
emotions, to be enabled perfectly to comprehend their 
effects ; to qualify himself to write, ano in short, if 
possible, sbstnct himself, as it were, from his own ex- 
istence, in order to examine what literary measures 
may be adopted from his opinions and sentiments. 

Already we ma^ perceive the outline of the ^jeat 
change which political liberty must pioduce in litera- 
ture, by comparing the writera of tno age of Louis 
XIV., with thoae of the eighteenth century : but to 
what strength would not tslents sttain in a government 
where they are a really existing power 1 The aat^r. 
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or the orator, feels himtelf ennobled bv the moral or 
political importance of the subject on which he treats : 
if he pleads for the Tictim before the assassin, for 
liberty in presence of the oppressor ; if the unforta- 
Qate wretches in whose defence he speaks, hear, trem- 
blinffly the sound of his voice, turn pale if he hesitates, 
and lose sll hope if an eipression of triumph escapes 
from the conviction of his mind ; if the fate of the 
country itself is confided to him ; he ought to endeavor 
to withdraw the selfish from their own interests and 
from their terrors, to excite in his auditon that emotion, 
that frenzy of virtue, which a certain lofty eloquence 
may inspire for a moment, even in the bosoms of the 
guilty. How is it possible under such circumstances, 
and with such a design, thst he should not even sur- 
pass himself! He will find ideaa and expressions 
which the ambition of doing ffood can alone inspire ; 
he will feel all ihe powen of hia genius raised ; and 
when at some future time he shall read over what ho 
has written, or what he recited at such a particular 
period, he may exclaim with Voltaire, when he heard 
aome of his own verses repeated, * No, it could not be 
I who wrote that.' And in fact it ia not man inde- 
pendently, it is not man aidod only by his own individual 
faculties, who attains by his own exertions to those 
strokes of eloquence whose irresistible authority dis- 
poses of our moral existence entirely at jiis own plea- 
sure ; but man when he feels himself called upon to 



defend and protect saflfering iiiDOctiiee ; oml, fk 
ensbled to overthruw despotism ; man, is • toni «a 
he devotes himself to the happiness of ihe vtee « 
msn race, who then believes and reiUy fcdiiia^;, 
supernatural inspiration. 

And does the revolution inspire Fnactntti 
emulation and such glory 1 This shall be iD^g» n 
in the aecond part of this work. 

I here end my reflections upon the pmoia 
now proceed to examine the genenl lUie of 1L\^ 
and offjr some conjectures relstive to cx f^, 
More lively interests and peaaions still in exKrinvj 
judge of this new kind of search ; but I fetL nrtv 
leaa, that I cannot analyze the present ao is^n 
Bs if time had already swallowed op the jtm or u , 
we treat. 

Of all the abstractions ariaing froeasoiiKiyain 
tion, the most natural apparently ia to oaktfQSiD 
servstions upon the scenes passing before ogrr<ii 
we should do upon the history of preceding (t::jft 
A habit of reflection, more than any other ta^imi 
in life, detachea ua from all pefsooal latema Ti 
chain of ideaa and the gradual progrescoo 9 » 
aophical truths, fix the mind*B sttentioo obg m 
than the passing incoherent and partial rehbw nj 
may exist between uur own pnvate kisUKj ui a 
eventa of the time in which we live. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL PLAN OP THE SECOND PART. 

I have traced tho history of the human mind from 
the time of Homer to the year 1789. National pride 
led me to consider the Frunch revolution as a new era 
in the intellectual world. Perhaps it is only s calami- 
tous event ! — ^perhsps the influence of long habits will 
not for a certain period of time sufler this event to be 
productive of one profitable institution, or one philo- 
sophical result : but whatever may be the case, ss this 
second part will contain some genenl ideas respecting 
the progress of the human miml, it may not be useless 
slop those ideas, even should the application of 
" left to another nation or another century. 



X think it always interesting to examine whr "•' 
be the prevailing character of the literature o' > ."^ 
and enlightened people, in whose cuontrt tt'^ 
established liberty, politics! equality, im) uur-'' 
unison with its institutions : there is but onr tiiW 
the world to whom some of these reflection' s>- 
appliea in the present day ; — America. Tat A^*" 
literature, indeed, is not yet formed ; but vhc: - 
magistrates are called upon to address ibem^^' 
anv subject to the public opinion, they «« t^ "* 

Sited with the power of touching all tl»»fft<" ' 
e heart, by expressing simple truth andp*^'' 
ments ; snd to do this, is slresdy to be tcnuV'-f * ' 
the most useful secret of elegsrit style. I ri ■' ' 
milted then, that the following refleciioni. ifi'i«- ■ 
tended for France in particular, are Devenkln^^ 
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ible, under Tarious relations, of a more general 

ication. 

HieneTer I apeak of the modifications and amend- 

t which may be hoped for in the French literature, 

ivays auppoae the existence and the duration of lib- 

and the j^^alititfal equality. Must it then be con- 
ed, that f beliere in the possibility of this liberty, 
this equality 1 I do not undertake to solve such a 
ilem, still less would I resolve to renounce such a 
i : my aim is to endeavor to discover what influ- 
i over mental improvement and over literature 
Id arise from the institutious necessary to auch 
ciples, and the manners which such institutions 
Id introduce. 

; is imposaible to separate these obserrations, when 
' have France for their object, from the efTncts 
ady (.roduced by the revolution itself; those ef- 
s, it must be allowed, are detrimental to manners, 
iterature, and philosophy. In the course of this 
k. I have shown how the confused mixture of the 
iiern aiid eastern people had occasioned barbarism 
a time, although the eventual result was a very con- 
irable progress both in mental improvement and in 
lization. xhe introduction of a new class into the 
nch government may probably introduce a aimilar 
ct. This revolution nuy, in the course of time, 
ghten a larger portion of mankind ; but for many 
rs vulgarity of manners and opiniona must in many 
>ect8 cause both taste and reason to become retro- 
de. 

^o one can deny that literature hss suffered greatly 
?'rance, since the terrific system has swept away 
n, characters, sentiments, and ideas. But without 
lyzing the result of that dreadful period, which 
St be considered as totally out of the common course 
things, — as a prodigious phenomenon which no stat- 
or regular custom can either explain or produce, it 
he nature of a revolution to check, for some years, 

progress of mental improvement, and to give it after- 
rds a new impulsion. We must then first examine 
t two principal obstacles which oppose the develop- 
!nt of the mmd, — ^the loss of polished manners, and 
it of emulation, which the rewards of public opinion 
ght excite. When I shall have laid before my read- 
I the different ideas arising from this subject, I shall 
nsider of what degree of perfectibility literature and 
ilosophy are susceptible, if we correct ourselves of 
iroiutionary errors, withont abjuring with them those 
iths which interest all Europe in its reflections upon 
t foundation of a republic virtuous and free. 
My conjectures upon the future shall be the reault of 
f observations upon the past. I have endeavored to 
ove that the democracy of Greece, the aristocracy of 
ome, and the paganism of the two nations, gave a 
Sferent character to philosophy and the fine arts ; that 
e ferocity of the north^ing blended with the degen- 
ate manners of the east, and both being softened by 
e Christian religion, have been the principal cause of 
o state of the mind in the middle century. I have 
ideavored to explain the singular inconsistencies in 
alian literature by the remembrance of past liberty 
)d habits of present superstition ; a monarchy the most 
istocratic in its manners, and a royal government the 
ost republican in its customs, have appeared to me 
le first source of the striking difference between French 
tid English literature. There yet remains to be ex- 
mincd, after the influence which laws, religion, and 
lanners have at all times exercised over literature, 
rbat are the changes which the new institutions, in 
*rance, may occasion in its writings. If such and such 
olitical institutions have had certain results ; we msy 
orcsee by analogy, how similar or different causes 
vouid act upon their respective effects. The new 
trogress in Uterature and philosophy which I propose 
o point out, will be a contmuation of the development 
if perfectibihty, the grand advancemoot of which I 



have traced from the time of the Greeks. It is easy to 
show how much our progress in this line would be ac» 
celerated, if all those prejudices which now stand ia 
the way of troth were removed, and if nothing remained 
to philosophy, but to proceed directly from demonstrt- 
tion to demonstration. 

Such is the method adopted by the sciences^ which 
every day advance to some new discovery, and never 
lose what they have gained. Yes, even if that future, 
0.1 which ray imagination delighta to dwell, be still far 
distant ; it may nevertheless be useful to inquire into 
what it may be. We must overcome the despondency 
which some terrible epochaa have given rise to in the 
public mind : at such periods, the judgment is obscured 
by fears or calculations entirely foreign to the immuta- 
bility of philosophical ideas. It ia to obtain reputation 
or power, that we study the bias of temporary opiniona ; 
bat if we aspire to think or to write, we ought to con- 
sult only toe solitary conviction of contemplative 
reason. 

We must banish from our mmds the ideas which 
float around us, and which are indeed only the meta- 
phorical representationa of some personal interests ; we 
most alternately take the lead of, or follow the poptHar 
opinion : this perhapa precedes, rejoins, or abandons us ; 
but immutable truth abides with us. 

Mental conviction cannot, however, be so strong a 
support as conscious feeling. The dictates of morality, 
as to action, are never doubtful ; but we often hesitate, 
and fr«H]uently repent of our opinions when ill-disposed 
men take advanuge of them, and make them serve as 
an excuse for their crimes, and the glimmering light of 
reaW)n does not yet afford a suflScient solace in the ca- 
lamities of life. Nevertheless, either the understand* 
ing is a useless faculty, or mankind must be continually 
making some new discoveries which may advance be- 
yond the epocha in which they live. It is impossible 
to condemn reflection to retrace its steps with dimin- 
ished hopes and increased relets ; the human mind» 
hopeless of futurity, would smk into the most abject 
atate of degradation. Let ua dien seek that future in 
literary pnductions and philosophical ideas ; one day, 
perhaps, thoae ideas in greater maturity may be applied 
to institutions ; but in the meantime the faculties of the 
mind may, at least, be usefully directed ; they still may 
be productive of national glory. 

Those who, surrounded by human passions and frail- 
tiea, are possessed of superior talenta, will soon be 
persuaded that thoae very talents are miafortunea ; but 
they will be found so many benefits, if their possessori 
can believe in the eventual perfectibility of mind ; if 
they can find now relations between ideas and senti- 
ments; if they can penetrate more deeply into the 
knowl«)dgo of mankind ; if they can add one degree of 
new force to morality ; if, in a word, they can flatter 
themselves with the possibility of uniting, by means of 
eloquence, the varioua opinions of all those who are ibm 
friends of liberal truths. 



CHAPTER II. 

or TASTV AND URBANITY OP KAITiriBS ; AND OF THVIB 
INPLDBNCB IN LITBRATURB AND POLITICS. 

It has for some time been a prevailing opinioL ai 
France, that a revolution in literature was necessary, 
and that the laws of taste in every department ought to be 
indulged with the greatest possible latitude. Nothing 
could be more inimical to the progress of literature,^* 
that progress which so effectually promotes the diflii- 
aion of philosophical light, and consequently the support 
of liberty ; nothing can be more fatal to refinement of 
manners, one of the first aims that republican inslito- 
tions ought to have in view. The fasudiooi nicoty of 
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toma societies of ihft ancient system havCt undoubtedly, 
no connection with the true principles of taste, which 
are always in conformity with reason ; but some pre- 
scribed laws might be abolished without subvertinff 
those barriers wluch point out the path of genius, ana 
preserve both consistency and dignity in oratory as well 
as composition. The only motive alleged for an entire 
change in the style and forms which preserve respect 
and promote reflection, is the despotism which the aris- 
tocratic classes of a monarchy exercise over taste and 
customs. It is therefore useful to mark the defects 
which may be found in some of the pretensions, plea- 
santries, snd exigencies of the societies of the ancient 
system, in order to show sfterwsrds with more elTect 
what disgusting consequences, both in literature and 
politics, have 'arisen from the boundless audacity, the 
awkwsrd gayety, and the degrading vulgarity which it 
has been attempted to introduce in some periods of the 
revolution. From the opposition of these two extremes, 
from the factitious ideas of monarchy, snd the gross 
aystams of some individuals during the revolution, some 
just reflections must necessarily accrue respecting the 
noble simplicity which ouvht to characterize the ora- 
tory, the compositions, and the customs of a republican 
government 

The French nation was, in some respects, too much 
civilized ; its institutions and social habits had usurped 
the place of natural affections. In the ancient repub- 
lics, and above all at Lacedemon, the laws mouldM the 
individual character of each citizen, formeil them all 
upon the same model, and political sentiments sbsorbed 
all other sentiments. What Lycurgus effected by his 
laws in favor of the republican spirit, the French mon- 
archy hsd done bv its powerful prejudices in favor of 
the vanities of rank. 

This vanity engaged almost exclusively the minds of 
each class ; the life of man seemed dedicated to the de- 
aire of making a conspicuous figure, to obtain an ac- 
knowledged superiority over his immediate rival, and 
to excite that envy in others, to which he himself in 
his turn becsme a prey. From individual to individ- 
ual, from class to class, suffering vanity could be hap- 
py only on the throne ; in every other station, from the 
most elevated to th« most abject, men wasted their 
lives in comparing themselves with their equals or 
their superiora ; snd far from rating themselves st' their 
own intrinsic worth, they sought from the opinions of 
others to know in what estimation thev stood with re- 
■pect to their importance amongst their equals This 
spirit of contention upon subjects totally frivolous, ex- 
cept in their influence over happiness ; this ardent de- 
aire to succeed ; this dread of offending ; altered and 
often exaggerated the true principles of natnnl taste ; 
them was a fashion of the day, a iaahion of some par- 
ticular class, in a word, that which most arise from the 
feneral opinion created bv aimilar reUtiona. Societies 
tken existed, which coold by allusions to their customs 
their interests, or even their canricea, ennoble the roost 
haeknied phrases, or proscribe the most simple beauties. 
If we ahowed ourselvee strangera to these mannera in 
■ociety, we publicly acknowledged ourselves to be of 
tn inferior rank ; and inferiority of rank is of itself an 
nnanvoiy monthful in a country where a distinction 
of rank exists. Individoahi ridicule individuals, where 
the people are strangera to an education of Ubeity ; and 
in France, even with the most exalted mind, it would 
have been only an absurditv in him who should endea- 
vor to emancipate himself from that prevailing style 
wUch was estahlished by the ascendency of the highest 



Thia despotism of opinion being carried too fer. 
Boat eventually bo prejudicial to real talents ; the 
laws '^ **-'^ '-^ politeness became daily more refin- 
ed vere continually growing more dis- 

of nature. £!a«e of ad- 
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ness divided the people into classes inrtead of cna 
ing a general union amongst them ; ind tH^ 
natural sim|ili';ity requisite to be perCKtlr n»| 
did not prevent men from growing okle^^ 
constsnt habit of attention, or a prrt«fii<«ti 3 
tention to the observance of the least marks or' uj 
distinction. 

Nevertheless they wished to eetsblish a sort sf-j 
ity which placed all characters and all talr^u S3:r| 
ly upon the same level ; an equality most csx d 
to men of distinguished sbilities, but st the «& ^ 
most consoling to jealous mediocrity. It vj? -~i 
ssry to speak and to be silent exactly like {f^M 
to know the reigning customs that no inaoTa.:»- :i 
be hazarded ; and it was only an assiduoo* '^".1 
of received habits, that it was possible to ac-^i 
reputstion peculiar to ouraelves. The art of vi 
the dangen of too brilliant an nnderstauHi? vf.; 
fact, the only use to which the understanding «o I 
plied : and real genius wasconseqoendyo<^eci*i!0| 
ered by all these fashionable restrictions, Te3»r| 
taste, which ought rather to be deemed effei^u^f :| 
refined, which is shocked at any new effiin. a: \ 
daring sedition, or even at an energetic ezjjns 
checked all the flights of fancy ; geaios a-a 
pay a complsissnt sttention to ad the« cii 
considerations ; fame is impetuous, and :ti "jsl 
ous retinue must break through such iligbt ojH 
tions. 

But society, that is to say, relations wrtk^-: t 
aim, trifling concerns without subordinstioa. t tins 
where merit was ^precisted by marks & "^ 
foreign from its intrinsic value ; eociety, I repci 
France hsd endued ridicule with soch power, tSsit*) 
men of the most elevsted minds could not bn^; I 
Of all the weapons that can destroy the cmnbi .• 1 
exalted characters, the most effectual is tb« tm ^f 1 
dicule. A quick and subtile penetration iotoi^-'i 
ings of an exalted character, the weaknesses of ic' A 
talents, checks that confidence in its oxu ^_ 
which is often so essential to (genius ; and tte s!^l 
est lastinff of cold and unfeeling raillery mi^- = 
ffenerous heart, prove a mortal wound to tbst M 
nope which animated it to enthusiasm in g^ <a 
virtue. 

Nature has supplied remedies for the grrtt er.^i 
which man is subject ; has balanced proa n 
ad vanity, ambition with perils, and virtue with niw 
ny ; but ridicule can insinuate itself into HtjJ 
sttach itself even to estimable qualittea^ aod ffcrq 
and imperceptibly undermine them. 

Disdainful indifference has also great power om'> 
thusiasm of the most pore kind ; grief evoo losn '^ 
eloquence with which nature has endoed it, «^ ^ 
meets with a spirit of irony ; eneq^y of en«*^< 
an unstudied accent, action itself, freedom <i^ v^ 
is inspired by a sort of confidence in the tn!^*^ 
of those around us ; one cold pleasantry aBoi)B!i^' 
A spirit of ridicule attaches itself to ooe »^ *^ 
hold an object in the world in high estioistioo : it ^p 
at all those who, advanced to a serioos period of -'^ 
still confide in unfeigned sentiments tod wei^*7"^ 
ests. In this respect it may not be devoid of 1 ''*-'' 
sophical tendency; bat this same discoaripv ^^ 
cheeks the emotions of a soul worked up to taf^^^ 
Lay, so utterly does it disconcert, as fraqoco^^ ^^_ 
cite the warmest indignation : it blights cTerrTV^" 
hope ; in abort, onblushing vice akwe hoo^^^ 
reach of iu shafts ; that indeed, ridicale «U^ '^ 
tempts to attack, but even shows sn inciimtioa 3^ 
spect the character over which it has no power 

This tyranny of ridicule, which psrtictiliHt e^ 
terized the Utter yean of the ancient go^*'°'°^*^ 
having given a polish to taste, terramated io^ 
measures, and iitentore most nocessarih hive i^ , 



eflccuofthea. In order, therefiKe, top^<B^' 
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m of style to compo»ition, and more energy to 
acter« we find it rcquieite that taste should not be 
Tdinat« to the elegant and studied habits of aristo- 
cal societies, however remarkable they may be for 
>crrection of grace ; their despotism would pioduce 
most aeriooa ill-consequences to liberty, political 
ility, and even to the higher w^ks of Uterature-: 
ho^v greatly would bad taste, carried even to gross- 
ly be prejudicial to literary fame, to morality, to lib- 
, to all, in fact, of gdod and great that can exist in 
relations and connections between man and man 1 
ince the revolution, a disgusting vulgarity of man- 
I has often been found united to the exercise of the 
test authorities. Now the defects of power Brecon* 
ious ; in France, above all, power not only influ- 
ca the actions and conversations, but even the se- 
i thoughts of the numerous flatterers who hover 
>ut men in power. Courtiers in all governments im- 
e those whom they extol ; th^ are penetrated with 
sem for those who can be serviceable to them ; they 
arer, that even their own interest requires only exte- 
r demonstrations, and that it is not necessary to vio- 
3 their judgment also, in order to show themselves 
at they wish to appear. 

Bad taste, such as we have seen it to pretail during 
ne years of the revolution, is not only prejudicial to 
) relations of society and literature, but undermines 
irality : men indulge themselves in pi eaaantries upon 
»ir own baseness, their own vices, and ahamolessly 
>ry in them in order to ridicule those timid minds 
)ich still shrink from this degrading mirth. Those 
!e- thinkers of a new description make a boast of their 
axne, and applaud themselves in proportion to the as- 
nishment they have excited around them. 
The gross or cruel expressions which some men in 
»wer have frequently allowed themselves in converse- 
>n, must in the course of time occasion depravity in 
eir own minds, while they shock the morality of those 
ho hear them. 

An excellent law in England interdicta men, whose 
'ofession obliges them to shed the blood of animals, 
om the power of exercising judicisry functions. In- 
Ded, independeut of the morality which is founded 
pon reason, there is also that of natural instinct, — 
lat whose impressions are unforeseen and irresistible. 
Vhen we accuatom ourselves to see animals sufler, we 
1 time overcome the natural repugnancy of the sense 
f anguish, we become less sccessible to pity even for 
ur fellow crcaturea, at least we no longer involuntari- 
r feel its impressions. Vulgar and ferocious expres- 
ions produce in some respects the same effect as the 
ight of blood, when we ac<fu8tom ourselves to pronounce 
hem the ideas which they excite become more familiar. 
Aen in battle animate each other to thoee aentiments 
»f revenge which ought to inspire them, by an mces- 
ant use of the grossest language. The justice and im- 
mrtiality neceasary for civil adminiatration make it 
heir duty to employ such forms and expressions as may 
Aim both him who apeaks and those who hear. 

Good taste, in the langusge and in the mannera of 
liose who govern, by inspiring more respect, renders 
nore terrific measures less necessary. A magistrate 
whose manners create disgust, can hardly avoid having 
recourse to persecution in order to obtain obedience. 

Kings are wrapt in a certain cloud of illusions and 
recollections ; but deputies commanding in the name 
of their personsl superiority, have need of all the ex- 
terior marks of that superiority : and what more evi- 
dent mark can be found, than that good taste which, 
discovering itself in every word, gesture, accent, and 
even in every action, announces a peaceable and stately 
mind, which comprehenda immediately whatever is 
brought bsfore it, and which never loses sight of its 
"Own respectability nor of the respect due to olhen 
It is thus that good taste exercises a real influence in 
political afiaiiB. 



It is a truth geneimlly received, that a spirit of re- 
publicaniam requires a revolution in the cnaracter of 
literature. I believe this idea true, but in a different 
acceptation from that generally allowed. A republican 
spirit requires more correctness in good taate, which is 
inseparable from sound morality : it also^ undoubtedly, 
permits more energetic beauties in literature, a more 
philosophical ' and more affecting picture of the im- 
portant events of life. Montesquieu, Rousseau, and 
Condillac, belonged by anticipation to the republican 
aystems ; and they have commenced the ao desirable 
revolution in the character of French writing :— this 
revolution roost be completed. The republic neces- 
sarily drawing forth stronger passions, the art of por- 
traying must improve, while the subject becomes more 
exalted ; but, by a whimsical contrast, it is in the licen- 
tious and frivoloua atyle that authors have most profited 
by the liberty which literature is auppoaed to have ac- 
quired. 

The graceful models which the French poaeess in 
their lan^age, may aerve as a guide to them, but only 
as they will also serve foreign nations : the same apiril 
cannot be renewed in France without the atyle and 
habita of what was cslled good company. In a free 
country, society will be more engaged by political affairs 
than by attention to ceremony, or even the charms of 
pleasantry. In a nation where political eauality ahall 
subsist, all kinds of merit may gain admission : and 
there will no longer exist an exclusive society, dedica- 
ted only to bring itself to perfection, and uniting in it- 
self all the aacendency of fortune and power. Now, 
unleaa such a tribunal conatantly exiata, the youthful 
mind cannot be formed to that delicacy of feeling, to 
those fine end correct shsdes which slone can give to 
the liehter kinds of writing that gnce of conformity, 
and tnat finiahed taste so much admired in aome French 
authors, and particularly in the fugitive pieces of Vol- 
taire. 

Literature will disgrace itself completely in France, 
if we multiply those affected atteropta at grace and 
taste which only serve to render us ridiculous : some 
genuine humor may, nevertheless, still be found in 
good comedy ; but as to that playful gayety with which 
we have been inundated even amidst all our calamitiea, 
if we except some individuals who can still remember 
the times tnat are past, all new attempta in this style 
corrupt the taste for literature in France, and place the 
French below the level of all the aeriooa nations in 
Europe. 

Before the revolution it had been frequently re- 
marked, that a Frenchman, unaccustomed to the so- 
ciety of the first class, made known his inferiority of 
rank the instant he attempted pteaaantry : whilst the 
Englishman, whose manners are always serious and 
simple, scarcely ever betrayed by his conversation to 
what rank in society he belonj^. In spite of the dis- 
tinctions which will long exist between the two na- 
tions, French writers must shortly perceive thst they 
no longer have the same means of succeeding in the 
art of pleaaantiy ; and far from believing that the revo- 
lution has given them greater latitude in this respect, 
they ought more than ever to pay an asaiduous atten- 
tion to good taste; since the confusions in society 
produced by a revolution, no longer offer any good 
models, aud do not inspire those daily habita which 
render grace and taste natural to us without the aid of 
reflection to recal them. 

The laws of tsste, ss spplicd to republican litermtore, 
are in their nature moie simple, but not less strict than 
those which were adopted by the authors of the age of 
Louie XIV. Under a monarchical government, a mul- 
titude of customs sometimes substituted conformity for 
reason, and the reapect paid to society for the senti- 
ments of the heart : but in a republic, I—*- —- w. ^ 
consist only in the perfect knowledge "" 

doiabb :eiations: to fail therefore ir 
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•ubjecu in litentoie which beloi^ exchimdvji 
grace of expivMion. 

When we have experienced calamitf , we ire nj|[ 
to reflect ; and if national oiiafortoiies enJi ti> <an| 
ten of men, it ia by correcting them of frirgL'i.d 
concentrating in one point, l^ the tenibk ftmi 
affliction, their acattered faculties. 

Literary taste ousht to be directed to a gnrdia 
preasion of ideas : thia will not dinunbh in tujtt i 
It has been proved, that the most pralbaod ida^ 
and most noble aentiments, produce do e&c. . 3| 
striking defects in taate divert the atteotioa, bn&q 
chain of thought, or interrupt the succentoQ « m 
ttons which lead the mind to important maltiiaii 
aoul to donble impressions. 

We may perhaps censure the weakness of tbr la 
mind in attaching itaelf to aome misplaced egcwi 
rather than being uniformly engroeaed by «bit Bid 
essential: but in the most desperate MiattMs^ 
nay, even in the hour of death, we bequeotir •« :< 
ridiculous incidents can withdn>w the aaal tai 
sense of its own sufferings. How are we to boot an 
that any refiectiona, or any work can nciie » dA* ( 
interest as that the defects of style may wtdiTH'.i 
attention of the reader 1 Wonderfol talenu m « 
aite to withdraw readen from their Mlf-km : is 
the defecta in style are such «s to offer to pipa 
whataoever kind they maybe, an oppo f tua irrafji 
playing their own wit, they seise it immediatfK « 
no longer regard either the sentiments or idcis a i 
author. 

The taate necessary for repobliean Utentoie, ~ * 
ous woriis as well as those of imagination, c<ms^'*i 
merely in one talent, but in the perfection of xi! . ii 
so far from being inimical to depUi of senDiBR:: Tt 
ergy of ezpreasion, the simplicity it eiacti, lac : 
eaae it inspires, are the only soiuble omaona 
strenffth of mind. 

Urbanity of manners, aa well aa good tisi^. i 
former of which indeed eonstitotes a part of ib^ 'J 
are both very important in the litaruy lod ^ ) 
world. Although literature may free itself. aiK\ 
lie much more easily than in a monarcfaj, i.'<>? i 
empire of any iaahion generally received io sern' < 
it is not poBsible that me models of the greater : * 
of works of imagination should be taken ffon oCt' 
amplea than from those which we see dailT befr»^ 
eyes. Now, what would become of those vr.*; 
which neceasarily bear the stamp of the wmsd^ 
their time, if vulgarity, and that a^le of bvhivMr n: 
displays the defects and diaadvantagea of evcncus 
tcr, should continue to wevail 1 

The literary men of France wooM stiD retaz^ 
ancient woiks, which might yet have po««r'-< 
feet them ; but their imagination would not \k ' 
apired by the sunoanding objects ; it would p^ ' 
by reading, but never by any irapressioos wtirs '^ 
themselves might feel. They would baidlr t^ ''* 
in their compositions, unaffected observatwa «• ' ' 
blenesB of sentiment. Instead of availioi; tba» ' 
of their recollections, they must strive to Wakse^ 
nor, scarcely could even a collected mind emsr 
any truly beautiful ideas. 

It will be said, perhaps, that politeness is so tr^i 
an ' advantage, that ^ven the privation of it wii ■' 
in the least tarnish those greet and valuable x-^' ' 
which constitute strength and elevation of sii^- 
the ceremonies of gallantry in the age of J^«^' 
are called politeness, most certainly the fint-itts^ 
of antiquity had not the slightest idea of it; *«' 
they not the less to 4>e esteemed, on this icwei' 
the most striking^ models that history sod icuf^^ 
could offer to the admiration of succeeding KP ^ 
if politeness is in reality that just propriety of cw^'*^ 
which ought to be maintaini'd by man to naii , <^ > ^ 
dicates what wp »hink o;inelves to b^ wl #>•( ' 



taste» would be nothing less than ignorance of the 
trae nature of thinffa.- 

In the time of the monarchy, it waa frequently ne- 
ceasary to disguise a bold cenaure, to veil a new 
opinion under the form of received prejudicea ; and the 
taate which it was necessary to introduce in theae djf> 
ferent tuma, required a singularly delicate ingenuity of 
mind : but the garb of truth, in a free country, accorda' 
with truth itself :— expreaaion and sentiment ought to 
apring from the same source. 

Wo are not obliged, where liberty reigns, to confine 
ourselves within the circle of the same opinions, neither 
is a variety of forms necessary to conceal a aameneas 
of idess. The interest of progression alwaya eziats, 
since prejudices do not limit the career of thought : the 
mind, therefore, liaving no longer to struggle againat 
laasitude, acquiiea more aimplicity, and does not hazard, 
in order to awaken attention, those studied graces 
which are repugnant to natural taate. 

A bold and very difficult stratagem, allowed under 
the ancient government, was the art of offending 
againat the mannera without wounding taste, and to 
make a mockery of morality by proportioning delicacy 
of ezpreaaions to indecency of principles. Happily, 
however, thia talent is as ill adapted to the virtue as to 
the genius of a republic : as soon as one barrier was 
overthrown, the rest would be disregarded, the rela- 
tions of society would no longer have the power to 
exab those whom sacred ties could nq| restrain. 

Moreover, extraordinary quickness of genius is re- 
qnisite in order to succeed in this dangerous style, 
■irhich unites grace of expression to depravity of senti- 
ments ; and by the strong exercise of our faculties, to 
which we are called in a republic, we lose that ingenu- 
ity. The most delicate touches are necessary to give 
to immorality that grace, without which even the most 
abandoned of mankind would repel with disgust the 
pictures and principles of vice. 

In another chapter I ahall make mention of the 

Syety of comedy — ^that which is so connected with 
e knowledge ot the human heart : but it appears to 
me probable, that Frenchmen will no longer be cited 
aa examples of that turn of mind at once amiable, ele« 
gant, and gay, which constituted the charm of the 
court. Time wdl aweep away those few who yet re- 
main as models of this kind, and their remembrance 
will gradually be lost ; for books alone will not suffice 
to retain such characten in our view. That which ia 
of a more delicate nature than thought itself, can only 
oe acquired by habit : if the society which inspired 
that kind of instinct, that rapid pereeption, ia annihil- 
ated, the same instinct and perception muat also perish 
with it. That which can be taught only by apecified 
habits of life, and not by general combinations, can no 
longer be learned when these habits of life are ended. 

It haa been obaerved by an eminent man. that * hap- 

IMness is a serious state :' the same may be said of 
iberty. The dignity of a citizen is more important 
than that of a aubject ; for, in a republic, every man of 
talenta ia an additional obstacle to political uaurpation. 
Ezaltation of character can alone give some weight to 
this honorable mission with which we are vested by 
our own conacience. 

We have formerly aeen men unite dignity of man- 
nets with almost constant habits of pleasantry : but 
this union pre- supposes perfection of taste and deli- 
cacy, a conscious feeling of superiority, power, and 
*ank, which cannot be excited by an education of 
equality. This grace, at once imposing and playful, 
caimot accord with republican mannera ; it chancter- 
izea too distinctly the nabita of rank and fortune. Re- 
flection is more democratic ; it increases at the will of 
ehance amongst all men who are sufliciently independ- 
ent to posness any leisure. Reflection therefore ought 
«> be encouraged by giving our attention less to those 
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f are ; if it teaches others what they are, or what 
oufrbt to be ; a vast number of aentiments and 
:tions are allied to politeneas. 
I forms vary, of course, according to characters, 
ihe same sood-will may be expresaed with gentle- 
or with Uuntness; but in oraer to discuss philo* 
ically the importance of politeness, we mast con- 
the general sense of the word in its most ezten* 
acceptation, without dwelling upon every diversity 
may srise from each character. 
>liteness is that tie which society has established 
een men who are strangers to each other. Virtue 
hes us to our families, to our friends, and to the 
rtiinate ; but in all those relative connections 
h have not assumed the character of duty, nr- 
;y of manners softens the affections, opens the way 
^nviction, and preserves to every man the rank 
h his merit ought to obtsiti from him in society, 
points out the degree of consideration to which 
individual has raised himself; and viewed in that 
. politeness becomes the dispenser of those re- 
Is ^which it has been the object of a whole life to 
And now let us examine under how many dif- 
it forms the fatal effects of vulgarity of manners 
ent themselves, snd what onght to be the peculiar 
Bcter of the politeness adapted to a republican spirit. 
^omen and great men, love and glory, are the only 
*cts of reflection that can excite any very lively in- 
It in the mind : but how are we to find pare and 
cd models of the female character, in a country 
-e the connections of society are not guarded with 
most unsullied delicacy! AVhence can we take 
symbol of virtue, when even women themaelves, 
e independent judges of the confiicts of Hfe, have 
red the noble instinct of elevated sentiments to 
away in themselves 1 A woman loses part of her 
ctions, not only by allowing herself the use of in- 
atc ezpresaions, but even by hearing them, or per- 
ng them in her presence. In the bosom of her 
ly, modestv and simplicity suffice to maintain the 
P!ct which is due to females : but in public life still 
i is requisite ; elegance of language, and polish of 
ners, constitute a part of her dignity, and these 
e never fail of inspiring deference, 
uring the monarchy, a apirit of chivalry, the pomp 
ank, the splendor of wealth, every thing indeed 
struck the imagination, supplied, in some respects, 
)lacc of real merit : but in a republic, women lose 
h of their dignity, if they cannot inspire awe by 
p qualities which characterize their natural eleva- 
of mind. The instant we banish an allusion, we 
t substitute a reality ; as soon aa we eradicate an 
?nt prejudice, we stand in need of a new virtue. A 
blic, far from giving more liberty to the habitual 
ions of society, (as all its distinctions are founded 
y upon pergonal qualiites,) requires in us a more 
pulons attention to preserve ourselves from fault, 
lis form of government, if our reputation is in the 
itest degree tarnished, we cannot, aa in a monarchy, 
w our consequence by rsnk, by birth, nor by any 
ntsETC not arising from our own intrinaic worth. 
bat I have said of women is equally applicable to 
engaged in stations of eminence. It will be ne- 
ary for them to keep up their own consequence 
much more assiduity, than in a period when aria- 
ktic diirnities efficsciously secured to their posses- 
ihe esteem and resfiect Of the multitude. Those 
ling opinions, which in a republic will be daily at- 
ed or defended, muat rive a great importance to 
hat can influence the minds or t,he imaginations of 
kina. 

' from the psrtiality of opinion we paas to the sop- 
of le^ral power ; we shall see, that authority is in 
f an insupportable weiirbt upon thoss over whom 
tends itself Those minds which are not created 
B slaves, early experience a preittdice, againat power. 



If a want of feeling in him who commands, aggravatet 
this prejudice, it becomes perfect hatred. Every man 
of taate and possessing an elevated mind, ought to feel 
almost the necessity of spolo^zing for the power he 
possesses. Political authority is an inconvenience that 
must be submitted to for the sake of prosperity, order 
and security : but the depoaitory of thia authority ought 
always to justifv himself in some measure by his com- 
portment snd his actions. 

In the course of the laat ten years, we have frequently 
seen the enlightened governed by the ignorant ; whoae 
. arrogance ottone, and vulgaritv of manners, inspired 
more disgust than even the ahallowness of their intel- 
lects. Many of these people confounded republican 
opiniona with unfeeling apeochea and gross plessantries ; 
and apontaneous affecton was natonlly banished from 
the republic. 

Manners have a greater power of attracting or repel- 
ling, than opiniona; I will almost venture to assert, 
even than sentiments. Possessed of s certain liberality 
of mind, we may live agreenbly in the midst of a ao» 
ciety profesaedly derotM to a difierent party from 
that to which we ouraelvea belong ; we may even for- 
get aerious iniuriea, or fears, perhapa, juatly inspired 
by the immorality of a man, if toe nobleness*of his Ian- 
guage lulls us into an illusion as to the purity of his 
mind. But it is impoaaible to endura that vulgarity of 
education which betrays itaelf in every expreaaion, 
every geature, in the tone of the voice, the attitmle, io 
abort, m all the involuntary marka of the general habits 
of life. 

I do not here speak of the esteem which arises from 
reflection, but of thst involuntary impression which is 
everv moment renewed. In great events, sympathetto 
minds discover each other by the sentiments of the 
hesrt ; but in the minntis of society, we sre known to 
each other by our manners ; and vulgarity, carried to a 
certain len^h, makes the unfortunate object or witness 
of it experience a feeling of embarrassment, and ever 
of shame which is altogether insupportable. 

Happily, we ara seldom compelled to endine vul- 
garity of manners from a respect to elevation of senti- 
ment : strict integrity inspires a confidence so noble 
and a tranouillity ao pure, that in whatever situation of 
life Ve fina it, it is easy to discover whst a good edu- 
cation would have produced under the aame circum- 
stances. That depraved vulgarity of which the French 
have so often been the victims, was almost alway a 
compoaition of depraved sentiments ; of audacity, cra- 
elty and insolence, which showed themselves under 
the most odious forms. Conformity is the imsgo of 
morality ; ita representative in alt circumstances which 
give no opportunity for proof; it preserves msn in the 
hsbit of respecting the opinions of man. If the chiefs 
of a atate neglect or condemn this virtue, Uiey will no 
longer inspire that consequence of which themselvoa 
are the first to dispense the rudiments. 

Another kind of rudeness may characteriae men in 
power : it is not grossness ; it is, if I msy express my- 
self so, a kind of political fatuity ; the importance which 
a man attaches to his plsce ; the effect which that place 
producea on himself, and with which he wishes to in- 
spire others. Many of these inatances must have been 
obaerved since the revolution. In the ancient govern- 
ment, places of the first importance were filled only br 
those individuala who had been accustomed from their 
infancy to the privileges and advantagea of hi^ rank ; 
power effected no change in their usual habita ; bnt 
aince the revolution, eminent magiatracies have oeen 
occupied by men of mean condition in life, and whoso 
character waa not naturally elevated : humble then aa 
to their peraonal merit, but vain of their power, they 
have thought themselves obliged to adopt new manners, 
because they have obtained new employmenta. Of all 
the effects of vanity, thia is the most contranr •* *^" 
affection and reapect which republican r 
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•hould inspire ; nfTection and respect are attached to 
the individual character ; and the man who believes 
himself to be another creature when appointed to any 
dignity, clearly indicates to you by his own manners, 
that if he loses it, your esteem and respect are to be 
tnnsfnrred to his successor. 

How can one man possibly recommend himself to 
another, better than by that dignity of manners and 
simplicity of ezpreaaions, which, brought forward on 
the stage, or related in history, inspire almost as much 
enthusiasm aa magnanimous actionat I will, more- 
over, observe, that a succession of chances may lead a 
man to make himself conspicuous by some illustrious 
actions, who is, nevertheless, not gifted with a superior 
genius or an heroic character : but our words, accents, 
and comportment to those around us, are alone capa- 
ble of conatituting that true greatness of mind which 
defies imitatiion. 

Some have thought, that reserve and dignity ought 
to be substituted for the once gracious mannera of the 
French. Undoubtedly, the first citizens of a free state 
ought to display more seriousness in their behsvior, 
than the flatterers of a monarch ; but too much coldness 
would check the spring of ail generous emotions. A 
man who is reserved in his manners, necessarily draws 
some importance to himself by showing he attaches 
Done to you : but the painful sensation which he inspires, 
produces nothing useful in any shape : it is not familiar 
insolence, it is true goodness, it is elevation of mind, it 
is real supftriority, which is humbled by this chilling 
reserve. Thus we see, manners can never be truly 
perfect but where they encourage the virtues that each 
individual may possess, and discountenance his vices. 

We most not deceive ourselves aa to the exterior 
marks of respect : to smother noble sentiments, or to 
dry the source of thought, is to produce only the ill ef- 
fects of fear ; but to elevate the minds of others to the 
standard of our own, to give to the understanding its 
full play, to encourage that confidence which all gene- 
rous minds feel in each other ; such is the art of in- 
spiring durable respect. 

It 18 of importance to create in France some ties 
which may connect parties now at variance ; and ur- 
banity of manners is an efficacious means to attain this 
desirable end. It would unite all enlightened men ; 
and this class so firmly connected, might form a tribu- 
nal of opinion, which could distribute praise or censure 
with some justice. 

This tribunal might also exercise its influence over 
liteimture : authors would know where to find taste and 
national spirit, and would strenuously endeavor to de- 
■cribe and to aggrandize it But of all confusion, the 
most fatal is that which blenda all modea of education 
without distinction, and separates nothing but the spirit 
of perty. Of what consequence is it to agree in our 

S»htical opinions, if we differ in mind and sentiments! 
ow lamentable ia the effect of civil commotions to 
attach more importance to a similarity of our views in 
public afiaira, than to all those which constitute the 
onl^ system of fraternity, whose impresaioDs are in- 
delible ! 

Urbanity of manners csn alone soften the asperities 
of part^ apirit ; it auffers us to see others Ions before 
we begin to esteem them, and to converse ViUi them 
long before any acquaintance commencea ; and by de- 
greea, that violent aversion which we might feel towards 
a man whom we had never accosted, grows weaker by 
the influence of respect and of esteem : hence a sympa- 
thy is created, and, in the event, we find our own senti- 
ments inherent in the person whom we had been accus- 
tomed to conaider aa an enemy. 



HAPTER III. 

or BHVLATIOII. 

Amongft the various methods of bringing the pro- 



ductions of the homsn mind to peifectioa, wt srt!i 
great stress upon the aim and end that ue kfpirTi^ 
by those who devote themselves to intdkctul 9rt\ 
Either an indolent or an active life is monmLrizi 
inclination of man, than mediutioo ; sad if ve «:j 
have all the powers of his mind coosccnted \e 'ik^ 
search of philosophicsl truth, his emobtm v^a i 
encouraged by the hope of serving hn coootn nc , 
fluencing the destiny of bis fellow-citizei». 

Some minds will feed upon the men p^cn i 
discovering new ideas ; and in scieDccrsRqoss.|j^ 
racy, above all, there are many men for «bai i 
pleasure soflkes : but when the ezpeneoce of pf^- 1 
tends to moral and political consequencti si > r 
roust necessarily be an influence over the ^r 
mankind. The aim of those woriu which if^x- \ 
the higher departments of literature is, to e^ vi 
changes ; to accelerate some essaitial pnrn \ 
moduy, in a word, both inatitDtions snd bn :•: 
a country where philosophy cannot be ipffaed -t ^ 
real purpose ; when eloquence can obtam cr^ . ? 
fame ; both one and the other would evectoaL'T cc: 
mere occupationa for leisure hoan, and the s^o 
to pursue tnem would daily grow weak«. 

I certainly cannot deny, that the sitoatioo of Fvi 
for some years past has been noore advene to y * 
telopment of talents and understandinf , Una o- 1 
the epochs of history : but I l^ieve, thtt «*.■ * 
exsmine what is peculiarly necessary to j^LkKn i 
emulation, we shaJl discover why a revoliit^a:.''^ 
rit, during the time of its influence, is tooi-* .1 
couraging to reflection ; how the aotiefit gon-^l 
humbled those whom it protected ; and br «b»: r« 
the republic might carry to the greatest puod e .'i 
the noble ambition of mankind to make profrew^ri 
▼ances towsrds reason. 

On a first view, we are inclined to think tbc ' 
commotiona, by annihilatii^ ancient rank, most r- 1 
the nstural fscultiee the full use and deveiopste?. 1 
their powers : and in the beginning, ihis » onw ' -i 
the case ; but at the expiration of a very shon ssl ) 
factious psrty feel towards the enlightened i b^-^ 
least etjusl to that felt by the ancient osarpcs • < 
lent spirits make enlightened men subsemect is - 

fmrposes, when they wish to triumph over *Jt« o 
ished power ; but when they only sim to oc^ 
their own ground, they endeavor to testify v» 's^ 
sovereign contempt for reason, and stupidW c; r 
that mental faculties and philoa(M)liicaIid<<tsctt.'«k 
only to effeminate minds : and tne feudal code ^ 
again, only under new names. 

Every despotic character, in whatsoever kj^*' 
detests reflection ; and if blind fanaticisa be '^ (' 
of authority, its roost foimidaUe enemy is. r^ 
edly, the man who preserves the faculty of j^ • 
Violent men can only be allied to narrow mBA . - 
alone can submit or rebel at the will of their ciL-(£ 

If revolutionary commotions be prolonged ber^ ^ 
attainment of tht> object they u&tenMhIv aim ti. r.r^ 
ty always descends another atep amotig>i tt^ 'f' 
classes of society. The greater the mediocrKv >■ 
the more assiduous they seem to suit thenselvH • ' 
repulse enlightened reason with disdain, as iiw-^' 
hoterogeneoua to their nature, and which boss m " 
to their empire. 

If any party wiah that injustice sboaM tnca^^ 
will, of course, avoid giving any encouragmeot to n'- 
improvement ; a roan may diagrsce his abilities^ 
voting them to the defence of mjustice ; botn'^* 
fluence of reason is diffused in any nation, it b»' 
cessarily tend to bring general monlity to perftcv 
A revolutionary apirit traces out its owa p^ * 
forms its own language ; and if any one shooio r" 
to vary, merely for the sake of eloquence, tho«*' 
lished phrases introduced br party-mterest, be ^ 
alarm hischiefB • they would tremble to ses bi«^ 
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feats and new tboughta advanced, which might serve 
}ir cause indeed t^^Iay, bui which to-morrjw might 
ave undisciplinable, and take a new direction. There 
s« if I may be allowed the eipreeaion,*certainreceiv- 
ibrviulas of crueltyi from which men, even in whom 
i {greatest confidence is placed, are never permitted 
deviate. 

Suspicions, jealousies, the calculationa of ambition, 
unite to withdraw superior minds from revolutionary 
u^gles ; violent and obscure men range themselves 
their proper place only when order is established ; in 
s overthrow of all ideas and sentiments, they think 
!? in selves authorized to perpetuate- the confusion 
lich exists ; and having, amidst their Saturnalia <to 
rrow the term from antiquity.) become masters of 
ent and of virtue, captive reflection is compelled to 
a r 41 1 1 the weight of their ignorance and vanity. 
In the crisis of popular factions, independence of 
ig^xnent must be banished first of all. Speech serves 
iy to perpetuate anger, and to fix its first emotions 
decrees. l*he infuriated gave the name of aristo- 
Bcy to the most republican sentiments in tho world, 
-the love of reason and of virtue. The spirit of cru- 
ty struggles against philosophy, defies oducstion, snd 
OW8 itself more indulgent to the vices of the heart 
an to the ulents of the miiid. 
If this slate of things continue, we shall no lonser 
assess any distinguished characters except in toe 
.reer of arms : nothing can damp the ardor for mill* 
ry fame : this always attains the end it desires, and 
$ina.nds from the general vcice whatever applause it 
IS a right to expect. But in this free interchange, 
hence results the glory of authors and philosophers, 
eas arise, if I may so say, from that very approbation 
hich men are disposed to grant them. 
Bnivrry may struggle sgainst the sscendency of a 
i^rning faction ; but the inspiration of taient issmoth- 
ed by it. The tyranny of an individual would not 
ith equal certainty produce such an effect ; but the 
ranny of a party, often assuming the form of public 
million, inflicts a much deeper wound upon emulation. 
If we were to compare the lot of enlightened men 
ider Louis XIV. with that in which they have been 
volved by revolutionary violence, eveiy thing would 
>poar in favor of the monarchy ; but what connection 
>uld exist between the patronage of a king andrepub- 
3an emulation, when at length it should assume iu 
sal character 1 

Strength of mind does not wholly displs^ itself, ez- 
spt in aiucks upon power ; it is by opposition that the 
nglish acquird the talents requisite m a prime minis- 
•r. When, on the contrary, tne favors of opinion de- 
3nd also upon the favor of one man, reflection cannot 
•el itself free in any of its conceptions : far from de- 
sting itself to the discovery of troth, its powers are 
» every way limited : the mind must incessantly re- 
c»il upon itself. Scarcely is it pobsible, amidst works 
f imagination, amidst the domain of invention which 
>gal power infringes not ; scarcely, I say, is it possible 
> forget, thst the amusement of the sovereign and his 
ourtiers is the grand point of success that is aimed at. 

In all languages, literature may flourish for a certain 
izne withont having recourse to philosophy ; but when 
le beauty of expressions images, and political turns, 
I no longer new ; when all & beauties of antiquity 
re adapted to modem genids ; we feci the necessity 
t( that progressive reason, which each day attaina some 
iseful end, snd which oflTers sn unhmited field to im- 
trove : nevertheless, how was it jpossible to write phi- 
osophicslly, in a country where the rewards bestowed 
»y one individual, the king, were the representative 
ihadows of gloiy. 

The dependent state of existence of men of literature 
inder the French monarchy, gave them no authority 
vhatever in those important questions which rolste to 
he destiny of mankind. How could they acquire any 



dignity in a social order of this nature, unless by show- 
ing themselves adverse to it T And what a miserable 
medley of flattery and truth do, we find in the writings 
of those philosophers, at once incredulous submissive 
and protected ! 

Rousseau has freed himself, in this century, from the 
greater psrt of prejudices and monarchical considera- 
tions. Montesquieu, although with more cautioU) 
knew well enough how, when occasion served, to dis- 
play the boldness of an ind«?pendent spirit. But Vol- 
taire, who often wished to unite the favors of a court 
with philosophical independence, shows us the contrast, 
and evidences the difficulty of such a design in the most 
forcible manner. 

What we call encouraging literary men, is to place 
them below the power from which they receive their 
recompense ; it is to consider literary senius apart 
from tne social world, and from political interests ; 
to treat it in the same manner as we should a talent 
for muaic or painting ; or, in a word, for any art in 
which reflection, in which the whole mind indeed must 
be absorbed. 

But to encourage literature itself in its highest 
walka, aiid of this i am exclusively speaking in the 
present chapter ; to do this, is indeed true glory ; tho 
glory of Cicero, the glory of Caesar also, and of Brutus. 
The first saved his country by his oratorical eloquence 
and his consular talents ; the second, in his comment- 
aries, wrote the history of his exploits ; and the third, 
by the eloquence of his style, the philosophical elevation 
1>y which his letters are characterized made himself be* 
loved as a man exemplary for the assassination he com- 
mitted. 

It is only in free states that the genius of sction can 
be united to that of reflection. In the ancient govern- 
ment, literary talents almost always pre-supposed the 
sbsence of political ones. A turn for public business 
cannot be discovered by any given signs, until it is 
displayed in important posts ; men of mediocrity sre 
mterested in persuading others that they alone aro 
posaessed of tois talent ; and in order to gain credit 
for it, they pique themselves upon those qualities of 
which they are destitue, upon that energy which they 
haye not, those ideas which they are incapable of 
comprehending, and upon tho success which they 
disdain : these sre the guarantees of their political csr 
pacity. 

It seems a general wish in absolute monarchies, that 
a sort of mystery should be observed ss to tho qualities 
which are adapted to government, in order that a self- 
importance and cold mediocrity may distance a superior 
understanding, and declare it incapable of contempla- 
tions much more simple than those in which it has been 
constantly occupied. 

In the language adopted by a coalition of certam 
men, a knowledge of the human heart consists in 
never being guided, either in our aversions or our pre- 
ferences, by mdignstion against vice, or enthusiasm in 
the cause of virtue ; to be versed in the science of 
business, is to be never influenced in one decision by 
any generous or philosophical motive. The republic, 
discussing st large many of its interests, and submit- 
ting every thing to the general voice, muat enfranchise 
us from that blind faith which was formerly exacted as 
to the secrets 6f the art of government. 

Undoubtedly, mreat talents are necessary for a good 
administration ; out it was in order to banish tslents, 
that people endeavored to inspire a belief that those 
reflections, which serve to form the profound philoso- 
pher, the eminent author, and the eloquent orator, have 
no connection with the principles by which the 
chiefi of B nation ought to be guided. The gro^ 
Chancellor Bacon, Sir William Temple, L'Hopi- 
tal, dec., were philosophen and men of literature, 
and have shown tnemselves to be the first of statesmen.* 

* The Chancsllor Bacon was fuUcj of th« mosc atrseious in 
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m ctrn wuttet% renifered thcte dear to 
d^nof faie, the ohrdimrr ef 
whick gives to 
dd-gMfcl amiboie of 
foi»J BtJf^ ftnebt of pcbljc opiimL 

CCVtSXiy uMTC CI DO CtTBCr lO DOUtCO, SO CODBBOd, 

M ust Of btcf Store, n we tww it in too luit n wnrh 
h is freqocptly coandtrtdi — os detaditod mm all phi- 
loaopbf, having no aim bot to siMise the leisure boors 
•f life md fin op tbe void of the noDd : soch an occti- 
^Mioa renders as incapable of tbe 



tbe 



tbit can reqotre positive knowledce* or that obliges 
to render oor ideas sppbeaMe. A boomDesa vanitj is 
geoeralhr ibe attendant oi litentare tboa bomUed and 
confi ned ; its poss e ssor belies bia reason hj tbe valae 
wbicb be actaebes to words witboot ideas, and to ideas 
witboot conseqoenceo ; be is, of all men, tbe moat oc- 
eopied witb bimself, and tbe most icnoiaot of vrbat in- 
terests otbers. Literatoie most often aasome socb a 
ciMracter, when it is eoltivated bjr men removed from 
•0 affairs of importaoee. 

Tbe moat degrading eircamstanee to literatoie waa 
ite iirotilitv ; that which rendrred tbe maxiins of gov- 
ernment illiberal, was socb an entire disonton of poti- 
tice and philosophy, that tboae who had devoted their 
talenta to instruct and enlighten mankind, were imme- 
diately jodged incapable of governing them. Tracea 
•tin remain of this absurd prejudice ; bat they mast 
dsily become more faint. Philosophy disqualifies as 
only for that aTbttrary and despotic method of govern- 
ing, which n degrading to the baman species. While 
we bring the sncient spirit of the coort into tbe new 
repabtir, let us not pretend that, in administration, any 
thing can be more essential than reflection, more cer- 
tain than reason, or more impressive than virtue. 

The objrct of celebrated writers under a free gov- 
ernment is not, aa in a monarchy, to give vigor to a 
state o( existence without any fixed aim ; but for the 
important purpose of giving to truth all its penuasive 
expression, wnen anv material resolution may depend 
upon some acknowledged axiom. We devote ourselves 
to tho study of philosophy, not ss a consolation for the 
prejudices respecting birth, whicfi, under the ancient 
government, might debar us from all future prospects, 
out in order to render ourselves qualified for ttie magis- 
truies of a country where authority is vested only in 
the hands of reason. 

If military power alone prevailed in any atato, and 
diadained literature and philosophy, mental improve- 
ment would take a retrograde course, however great 
the influence to which it might previously have attained : 
iuch a power would unite itself with some dispicable 
talenta eatculatod to throw a veil over authority, with 
men who would boast of their pretended powers of re- 
flection in order to abuse them : but reason would be 
transformed into sophistry, and the mind become cun- 
ning and subtle in proportion to the degradation of the 
character. 

The tumult inaeparable from a republican govern- 
ment frcqupntly endangers liberty ; and if the chiefs 
do not offer to view the double security of courage and 
underntandingi ignorant power, or perfidious cunning, 
will sooner or later plunge the government into despo- 
tiam. To promote the happiness of the human race, it 
is essential that tbe groat men to whom its destiny is 
confided should possess, almost in an equal degree, a 
certain number of apposite qualities ; as a superiority 
kk one respect only, is not sufficient to captivate the 

fratituds t and his dslKsey in pecuniary laaunra bat been 
auvngly iiiepected : liut here, hie ulenu naijr ere ceiled in quae* 
«nil nm hh inor&ltty : a di^tluciion winch «re have but too 
irne^ to make within the In»t len yean. 




j w.Mi diveia talents and 
' variety of sopenor qnafilica 

tken 1 out 
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Any one faculty out of 
a caprice of netore ; 
ixes die mind and attracta 
acter of a great man ought to 
orgamxation, that balance, tbsiK 
alone, eitfarr in a dkaracter 
tbeidieaof repose and stabtUty 

Bnt pefbapa it will be 
this entlmsiasm Tenectii^ an 
things to be feared tbe moat : 
that perfection of ehancter whadi I 
almost essentbl, those instrniiMsnts of 
nther to be soaght, who compile 
crees, or gain conqnesta, in the i 
exereise an exclasive pr ofe sai oo, wiilioiit 
idea beyood it. 

Nothing can be leas pbilosophscml, tlist ^u» 
nothing can tend less to happineae, tkaa 
aystem which woold deprive natioiu of dmr ark : 
history, by levelling tiie reputMJoo of iDd;Tid-.t 
General inatructions ought to be most a a aid o oi i^ ;-v 
moted ; bat in the same level with the intereft «' : ' 
advancement of mental improvement, we rsn<. i« 
leave the aim of individual gloiy. A repobbc t^v: 
to give greater encouragement, than anj ofbcr ?*np> 
ment, to the maltiplied endeavore which it iis9se»« i 
amall number only reach the goal, bat all jo^ a ^ 
race ; and althoogh fame rewards nothing bot saons 
every attempt is doubtless of some remote otibtr 

llie love of glory must not be extiDg u iahed s r^ 
minds, nor the sentiment of admiration in tbe prap' 
to this sentiment every degree of affection t ietu w c -^ 
governora and the governed owes He eaDstciee 
whst benefit is an appreciating and cool j o d gn ge * ■ 
our numerous modem associationa 1 Con mil'Kr*! 
men decide upon any thing, each according to b? :-*> 
pective underatandingi Is it not neceeeaiy that a E<f* 
animated impulse shoald communicate itself to ::i- 
multitude whom it is so difficult to anite in ee« »> 
mon opinion 1 If s nation is cold with respcc* « 
worth and merit, its contempt wilt not be rrgv«*' 
and if some libellous detractora confound in ta^ «r 
tings the virtuous man with the guilty, the citisew « 
no longer fed that emotion of pure afleetioQ tpmn 
their benefactor, which leada tbem to repel cahuBfT a 
a sacrilege. 

You cannot attach the people ov«n to tbe iJf* -'* 
virtue, unless you explain it by tbe generoos k^*** 
and the moral character of some particular tnAmlTi^ 
Some think more eflfectaally to secare the indcr^isf^f- 
of a people by endeavoring to interest it oidv ^ r- 
stract principles ; bot the multitude comprehend ^^ 
only by events ; it displays its jastico in haxred* re 
aflfectfons ; it will not cease to res(iect, untfl it is e-Ar* 
depraved ; and by esteeming its magistntea, « i^ 
to love the government. 

The glory of great men is tbe patrsoMDy ef t ew 
country ; after their death, it become* tbe mb t i .ng* 
of the people at large. The love of oor cassir* * 
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mstituted by recollections. How is it possible not 

sdmire, in tbe eloquence of the ancients, the respect- 

1 sentirocnts which they (elt for their illustrious dead ; 

e homage paid to their memory ; and the examples 

fered in their names to their successors 1 Nature 

iS given animation to all existence; snd would man 

kange that animation for mere abstraction 1 

The principle of a republic where political equality 

holden as sscred, ou^ht to be the establishment of 

e moil marked distinctions amongst men, sccording 

their talents and their virtues. Free nstions opght 

have in their tribunals judges inexorably determined 

do jjisti9e to all, without being laid away either by 

dignation or enthusiasm ; but when such nations 

tve endured their magistrates with the relentless ex- 

:uuon of the laws, the^ may abandon themselves to 

e freedom of approbation and censure : thev msy of- 

r to their great men that reward to which alone they 

tpire, — the opinion of the present time and that of poe- 

rity ; opiniou, the sole recompense, the sole illusion, 

om which even virtue has never the power to detsch 

>elf. 

And Cassr, and Cromwvll, some one perhaps will 
ik ; think you that the enthuaiasm which they in- 
>ired, did not in the end prove faul to the liberty of 
leir country 1 

The enthusiasm inspired by military glory, is the 
ily kind that can become dangerous to liberty ; but 
.'en this is unattended by any fatal consequences, ex- 
:pt iu those countries where divers csoses have de- 
royed the admirstion merited by moral quaUties or 
vLl state tslents. Thus we have seen a republic over- 
irown at Rome, and in England ; each nation being 
earied of granting its esteem by a lon^ continuance 
f crimes and misfortunes. 

Yet let us consider what that power was which 
;ruggled singly against Cassarl It was neither the 
slitical institutions of the Uomsns, nor their senate, 
or their srmies ; it wss the greatness of one man ; it 
as the respect which was still universally felt for 
^ato ; this respect balanced the destiny of Cassar and 
'sto, nor could Cassar feel himself secure in the au- 
lority, unless his rival should cesse to exist. 
Cato exemplified the power of virtue on esrth ; and 
:.ome tesitified for him tnat admiration which is an hon- 
r to the nation that feels it, and which presents to ty- 
inny a far more considerable obstacle than all the con- 
ision of names, actions, and characters. They might 
tideavor to give to this confusion'the name of a phuo- 
>phical republic ; but, in fact, it would only be com- 
iU without victory, disorders without any object iu 
lew, and calamities without end. 
The reputstion and the homage constantly attendant 
pon men who have gone through an honorable career 
I public affairs, are amongst the first means of pre- 
iTvlng liberty : but what most efTectually contributes 
> the progress of mental improvement is, as was the 
listom amongst the ancients, to blend together military, 
tgislative, and philosophical pursuits : nothing snimates 
id methodizes intellectual meditations so much as the 
ope of being immediately useful to the human raee. 
vhen thought may be the forerunner of action ; when 
happy reflection msy be instsntaneously transformed 
ito a beneficent institution ; bow deep an interest must 
very man feel in communicating the result of his con- 
>mplations : he no longer fears that the light of his 
?ason will be extinguished without having in the least 
ontribted to enlighten the path of active life ; he no 
>nger experiences that kind of ahame which genius, 
ondemned to pursuits merely speculative, must feel in 
tie presence oi the most inferior person, provided that 
erson is vested with a power that may enable bim to 
ripe away a tesr, to render a material service, or even 
9 be useful to any individual in existence. 

When reflection can efficaciously contribute to tho 
Apptness of man, its mission is ennobled and its aim is 



more exalted : it isHhen no longer a melancholy revAiit^ 
dwelling upon the calamities mcident to human life, 
without the ability to relieve them ; it is a powerful 
weapon bestowed by nature, the liberty of using which 
must give assurance of its triumuh. 

Conquerors fear even the soldiers who assisted them 
to gain their empire ; prieats fear the veiy fanaticism 
on which their power oepeuds ; ambition is suspicious 
of its own instruments: but enlightened men, who have 
obtained places of the highest importance in the state, 
can never coase to value and diffuse knowledge. Rea- 
son has nothing to fear from reason, and phuosophical 
minds establish their own power upon their equals. 

After having examinea the varioua principles of 
emulation amongst men, it may be useful to consider 
what influence women may have over mental improve- 
ment. This shall be the subject of the following 
chspter. 



CHAPTER IV 



or WUMAIM UTBBATIJBI. 



lOsfartrnM tBsembles the black monnialn of Beabsr, itaniad 
at the extramky of th« burning kinfdom of Labor : while we 
ascend H, we see berore u* on'y barren rocks : but no sooner do 
we reach the auminit. than we perceive the hesTena ,over oar 
bead, and the kingdom nf Caeheniire at our feet. 

The Indian Cociage : by Bernardino de 8i. Piarrs 

The rank which women hold in society is still, in 
many respects, indeterminate ; a desire to please draws 
forth their natural understanding, while reason advises 
them to remain unknown, and tneir success is as absa 
lute as their failure. 

I cannot but think, that a period will arrive, whci 
philosophical legislators will bestow a serious attention 
upon the education of women, upon the civil laws by , 
which they are protected, tho dutiea incumbent upon 
them, and the happiness which may be secured to them ; 
but, in the present stste of things, they are placed neither 
in the order of nature, nor in tne order of society ; what 
some succeed in, proves the destruction of others ; their 

good qualities are sometimes prejudicial to them, while 
icir faults befriend them : one moment they are every 
thing, the next perhaps thev sre nothing. Their destiny 
is, in some respects, similar to that of freed-men in a 
monarchy ; if they attempt to acquire any ascendency, — 
a power which the laws nave not given them, it is im- 
puted to them as a crime ; if they remain slaves, they 
are persecuted and oppressed. 

Generally spesking, it would certainly be far better 
if women would devote themselves wholly to domestic 
virtues : but a strange caprice in the judgment of men 
with respect to women is, that they esteem a total in- 
attention to essential duties more pardonable in a fe- 
male, than the crime of attracting attention by distin- 
guished talents ; even an abasement of the heart is 
tolerated in favor of an inferior understanding, whilst 
tho most unsullied integrity can scarcely obtain for- 
giveness for real superiority. 

Let us lay open to view the divers causes of this 
eccentricity. I shall be^in by considering what is the 
fate of literary women m a monaichy, and also what 
awaits them in a republic. My fixet object must be to 
characterize tho principal differences which may arise 
from these two political situstions in the destinv of such 
females as may aspire to literary fame ; and aiterwaids 
to conaider at laige, what degree of happiness those 
women who preteM to celebrity may reasonably expect 
from it. 

In a monarchy they have lidienle to feir, end in e 
republic, hatred. 

It is to be expected IW>m the nature of things, that 
in a monarchy where a strict conformitv to fiahiOD ni 
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prejudice prevailSf eveir extnordinaiy action, every 
•ttempt to move ont of the sphere in which jou are 
plaeea, must at first appear riaicatous. What is re- 
omred of yoQ by yoar situation in life, or by any pecu- 
liar circumatauces in which you may be placed, meets 
with greneral approbation ; but inventions that are not 
necessary, or to which you are not compelled, are eren 
anticipated by the severest censure. The jealousy na- 
tnral to all men is not to be appeased, unless you apolo- 
gize, if I may so speak, for your success, by represent- 
mg it as the result of necessity ; but if you will not 
veil the reputation you have acquired under the pretence 
of amendmg your situation in life and promoting your 
welfare ; if, in fact, you are suspected of only wishing 
to distinguish yourself, you will inevitsbly become an 
annoyance to those whose ambition is directed to simi- 
lar views. 

Indeed, men may always disguise their self-love, and 
their desire of applause, under the mask or the reality 
of the most enersetic and noble passions : but when 
women take up tno pen ; as their first motive is gen- 
erally supposes to be a wish to display their abilities, 
the public is not easily persuaded to grant them its ap- 
probation, and, knowing this approbation to be eaaen- 
tial to them, feels still more inclined to withhold it. In 
every situation of life it mavbeobnerved, that no sooner 
does a man perceive himself to be eminently necessary 
to you, than his conduct is changed into a cold reserve. 
Thus it is when a women pubtishes any work ; abe put^ 
herself so entirely in the power of opinion, that the dis- 
penaers of that opinion fail not to make her painfully 
■ensible of her denendence. 

To th<*se ceneral causes, which are common to all 
countries, may be added various circumstances pecu- 
liar to the French monarchy. A spirit of knight-enantry 
which still existed, was in some inat&ocea an obstacle 
to the too asftiduous cultivation of literature amongst 
men. Thia same spirit must also inspire increased 
disirust towards those women who suflfered themselves 
to bt: so exclusively engaged by literary pursuits, as to 
divert their attention from their first interest, the senti- 
ments of the heart. An honorable delicacy may occa- 
sion even men to feel aome repugnance to submit to 
all those criticisms which public notice must draw upon 
them : how much greater reason, therefore, have toe^ 
to be displeased at seeing those beings whom it is their 
doty to protect, their wives, their sisters, or their daagb- 
tera, expose themselves to the public judgment, and 
boldly render themselves the general topic of conversa- 
tion t 

Great talenta, undoubtedly, would triumph over all 
these objections ; but, nevertheless, a woman must find 
it extremely difficult to carry off with credit to herself 
the reputation of an authoress ; ta, unite it with the in- 
dependence of elevated rank, and to lose nothmg, in 
consequence of such reputation, of that dignity, that 
grace, that ease, and those unafiTected manners, which 
ought to characterize her habitual manner and conduct. 

Women are readily allowed to sacrifice their domes- 
tic pursuits to fashion and dissipation, but every seri- 
ous stud^ is treated in them as pedantry ; and if they 
do not from the first rise superior to tne pleasantries 
levelled at them from all sides, those very pleasantries 
will in the end discourage genius, and checK the course 
of well-grounded confidence and elevation of mind. 

Some of these disadvantages will not be met with 
in any republic, and particularly in that where the gen- 
eral aim IS to promote the progress of mental improve* 
ment. Perhaps it may be natural to expect tnat, in 
such a ststc, literature, properly so called, may fall en- 
tirely to the lot of women ; while men devote them- 
selves so1el]r to the higher branchea of philosophy. 

The education of women has, in all free countries, 

been adapted to the peculiar constitution established in 

••ach : at Sparta they were accustomed to the exercise 

^Ttr ; at Rome, austere and patriotic virtues were 



required of them. If, therefore, it is wiAeA thit i- 
principal object of the French rcpoblkr slioQld be ca 
lation in mnntal improvement and phifc»o|^y. k wuu! 
surely be a rational plan to promote the cultivi^or ^ 
the remale mind, in order that men may Sod coa^ 
ions with whom they may converse on sabjerti » 
most interesting to themselves. 

Nevertheless, since the revolution, men have t^r•^♦ 
it politically and morally desirable to redocc the ki-.t 
mind to the most absuM mediocrity : the eooTfrs,* • 
they have addressed to women, has been in a Ur .-...- 
as devoid of delicacy as of sense ; and conac^.- 
the latter have hsd no inducement to excite tSc *,k^' 
of their understanding. We do not, however, i^i is. 
all this has tended to the improTement a( manrten ' 
is not by contrscting the sphere of ideas, that \y •- 
plicity of the primitive ages can b» restored ; a.-^ n 
only result of such a system is, that less anderr^sfiij 
has produced less delicacy, less respect for puVic 7 : 
ion, and fewer means of supporting solitude MV ? 
applicable to every thing that regards the andr^io. 
ing, baa in this instance come to pass. It has it*m 
been thought, that to enlighten the mind has ben •j> 
doctive of evil conseq\iences ; to repair which, rnv 
has been made to make a retrograde coor.'«e : w^m^ 
the evil ariaing from mental improvemeDt can )>• : ' 
rected only by a still farther progress in that vtn .: 
proveroent. Either morality is a fable, or the :a-* 
enlightened we are, the more attached to it we her- » 

If, indeed, the French could inspire their womea « 
all the virtues of the English wonaen, with then jmd ■ 
manners, and their taste for solitude ; Ihey wo 14 : 
well to prefer such qualities to all tho shioin; jr 1* -' 
ahioing abilities! : but probably all they coaJJ o^^ 
from theii countrywomen would be, to read noihiv .J 
to know nothing; in conversation, to be totalh.:.. 
pable of an interesting idea, a happy expression or ;. 
elegant diction ; and, far from being more domr«:>v.. 
by thia charming scene ot ignorance, their rh-U"- 
would become less dear to them in proportioo a^^i^- 
selves were less able to superintend their edacai^- 

The world would become at once more ceci^je* 
and more dangerous to them, as love would be fix »~ 
subject of conversation that could be addressed to *i*^i 
and thia subject could no longer be treated witi -ai 
sort of delicacy which haa hitherto been a solscs^ 
for morality. 

Many advantages highly important to the maa^ 
and happiness of a country would be at once kks; ' 
women shonld over be rendered totally insipid or ir» 
lous : they would possess fewer means to softo =• 
initable paasions of men ; they wonld no lo^.^:: i* 
formerly, maintain a useful ascendency over m^tiT< 
opinion, which they have ever animated in every 'tv 
that respects humanity, generosity, aisd delicacy. ^ 
men, only apart finm the interests of politics, mi . 
pursuits of ambition, cast an odium apon all bs^^ • 
tions, contemn ingratitude, and honor nudbr. 
when noble sentiments have brought them on If . 
France there no longer existed women sulBcien'JT •• 
lightened to have their judgment attended to, ai^i s.i> 
cienlly dignified in their manners to in^ire real rti^- 
the opinion of society would no longer have sav cl. 
ence over the actions of men. 

I believe firmly, that in the ancient govenrin, 
where opinion held so salutary an aathonty, tha: i 
thority waa the work of women distinguished br '■^•-^ 
sonse and good character ; women who were »;j? 
as examples of elonuence, when inspired by sotBc ^. 
erous resolution, wnen pleading in tne cause of a: si' 
tune, or when boldly expressing some seotimeat vi^ 
reouired the courage to offend against power. 

During the course of the revolution, those sacf ^ 
men have given ths most numerous and coiitocs; 
proofs of energy and intrepidity. Frenchmen caa vc 
become such absolute republicans, as wholly to tr- 
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iUte tbe inJepeiid«Dce and pride mtunl to the female 
haracter. Women had unidoubtedly, under the an- 
ient government, too much aacendency in public af- 
kira ; but will they become leaa dangeroua, when dea- 
ttute of all mental improvement, and conaequently of 
eaaon 1 From their influence would then arise an im- 
Miderate rage Cor wealth; preferencea without dis- 
emment, ami affection without delicacy ; and inatead 
f ennobling, they would degrade the objects of their 
ttachment. Will the atate be a gainer by thia 1 The 
trely-experienoed danger of finding a woman whose 
operiority is out of proportion to the lot of her sex in 
eneral ; ou]iht it to deprive the republic of that cele- 
rity which France enjoyed by the art of pleaaing and 
f living in society 1 Now, without women, society 
an be neither agreeable nor interesting ; but if they 
« devoid of sense, or destitute of that grace in con- 
ersation which pre-supposes a distin^iuied and ele- 
ant education, auch women are a nuisance inatead of 
n ornament to society ; they introduce a sort of fool- 
ry, a party-spirit of slander, a tireaome inaipid gayety, 
rhich must eventually baniah all aenaible men from 
iieir meetings ; and thus the once brilliant aasemblies 
f Paris would be reduced to young men who have 
othing to do, and young women who have nothing to 

It m tfue, that inconveniences will arise in all human 
fiaira : some undoubtedly may be found in the superi- 
lity of women, and even in that of men, in the aelf- 
>ve of people of understanding, in the ambition of 
leroea, the imprudence of auperior minds, the irritabil- 
:j of independent character, the impetuosity of courage 
nd in many other cases. And must we for these 
easons resist with all our power the natural bent of 
he mind, and direct all our institutions to discourage 
enius and talenta 1 Indeed it is hardly certain, that 
uch discouragement would be favorable either to 
omestic or public authority. Those women who 
re destitute of cOnversible powers, and unversed 
1 literature, have generally the most art in fleeing 
rom their duty ; and unenlightened nations know not 
ow to be free, and therefore perpetually change their 
ovemora. 

To enlighten, to inatruct, to perfect the education of 
romcn as well as that of men, of nations aa well as 
tiat o( individuals ; such is still the best secret to 
tuin all reasonable ends, all social and political 
eUtiona which we wish to be founded on a durable 
aiiia. 

The mental improyement of woAien can surely be- 
ome an object ol fear only through a delicate concern 
>r their happiness. It is possible, that to enlighten 
icir reason may be to give them an inaight into the 
aUmitiea which ao frequently fall to their £>t : but the 
I me argument would be equally applicable to the 
eneral effect of mental improvement upon the happi- 
eas of the human race ; and for my part, I entertain 
ot a doubt upon the aubject. 

If the condition of the female world in the civil 
rder of things ia very defective ; suroly to alleviate 
leir siiuation and not to degrade their mind, ia the 
bject most desirable. Assiduously to call forth 
;male sense and reason, ia useful both to ntental im- 
rovement and the happiness of society ; only one to- 
ous misfortune can accrue from the cultivated educa- 
on which they may have received ; and thia would 
e, if by chance any should acquire such distinguished 
Jentfi, an eager deaire of fame : but even thia chance 
ould not be prejudicial to society at large, aa it could 
Tcct only that small number of women whom nature 
light devote to the worst of torraenta, — an importunate 
tirst for su|)eriority. 

Let us suppose some female existing, who seduced 
f the celebrity of talents, would ardently endeavor to 
>tain ii : bow easy would it be to dissusde her, if I 
10 had not already advanced too far, to recede ? Let i 



her only aee how formidable ia the deatiny ahe wai 
preparing for herself. Look but into social order» 
aome one might say ; and you will aoon perceive it is 
armed at all points againat a woman who dares a^iro 
to raise herself to a reputation on a level with that of 
men. 

No sooner is a woman pomtcd out as a distinguished 
person, than the public ia in general prejudiced againat 
her. The vulgar can never judge but after certain 
rulea which may be adhered to without danger. Every 
thing which, is out of the common course of events, ja 
at &ai displcaaing to those who consider the beaten 
track of life aa the protection for mediocrity ; even a 
man of auperior tafenta somewhat startlea them : but 
a woman of shining abilities being a still jg^rcater phe- 
nomenon, aatomahea, and con^uently mcommodes 
them much more. Neverthelesa, a distinguished man 
being almoat alwaya destined to pursue some important 
career, his talenu may become useful to those very 
persons who annex but a trifling value to the charma 
of reflection. A man of geniua may become a man ol 
power ; and from thia conaideration the enviooa and 
the weak pay court to *him ; but a woman of talenta 
can only offer them what they feel no intereat about, 
—new ideaa or elevated sentiments ; the sound of her 
praise, therefore, only latiguea them. 

Fame itaelf may be even a reproach to a woman ; 
becauae fame is the reverse of what nature intended for 
her. Severe virtue condemna celebrity even in what ia 
really pimiae-worthy in itaelf, aa being m some meaaura 
inimical to perfect modeaty. 

Men of sense, aatoniahed to find rivala amongst the 
fair aex, can neither judge them witL the generdsity of 
an adversary, nor with the indulgence of a protector ; 
and in thia new conflict they adhere neither to the lawi 
of honor nor to those of good nature. 

If, aa the greateat misfurtuue that could befall her, s 
woman chanced to acquire remarkable celebrity in a 
time of political diasension, her influence would bo 
thought boundless, even when she attempted not to 
exert ai^ ; the actiona of her frienda would be all at- 
tributed to her ; ahe would be hated for whatever aba 
loved ; and thia poor defenceles object would be stack* 
ed before those who are really formidable were even 
thought of. 

Nothing givea greater scope to vague conjectures, 
than the uncertain exiatence of a woman whose namo 
ia celebrated, and whose life baa been obscure. If the 
vanity of one man excitea deriaion ; if the abhorred 
eharacter of another makes him sink under the burden 
of public contempt ; if a man of inferior talenta faila of 
aome deaired auccess ; all ara ready to attribute thoso 
eventa to the inviaible agency of female power. Th« 
ancienta perauaded th^selves, that fate nad thwarted 
their deaigna, when they could not accompliah them ; 
ia our (uys, self-love, in like manner, wiahea to 
attribute ita failures to some secret cause, and not to 
itaelf ; and the auppoaed influence of celebrated women 
miriit in caaea of neceaaity, be a aubatitote for fo- 

tality. 

Women have no means of manifeating the troth, nor 
of explaining the particulara of their life : if any calum- 
ny ia spread concerning them, the public bears it 
but their intimate friends alone can judge of the truth 
What authentic means can a woman have to prove the 
falsity of scandaloua reporta ! A calumniatea man re- 
plies by hit actiona to an accuaing world, and saay 
juatly say, 

* Let the tenor of my life speak for ma.' 

But of what aerTice is such a testimony to a woman t 
Some • private virtuea ; some good doeda, acarcolj 
known ; some sentiments confined to the narrow circM 
in which she was destined to move ; somo writingi 
which may render her uame celebrated in countriea r ' 
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which she it not sn inhabitant and at a time when, per- 
haps, she has ceased to exist. 

A miin ma^, even in his works, refute the calumnies 
of which he IS become the object : but as to women, to 
defend themselves is an additional disadvantage, to 
justify themselves a new alarm. They are conscious 
of a purity and a delicacy in their nature, which the 
notice even of the public will tarnish ; sense, talents, 
an impassioned mina« may induce them to emerffe from 
the cloud in which they ought always to be enveloped ; 
but they never cease to recur to it with regret as their 
safest asylum. 

Women, however distinguished they may be, tremble 
at the aspect of malevolence ; and alttuiugh courageous 
in adversity, enmity intimidates them : they are exalted 
by reflection, but weakness njid sensibility roust ever 
be this leading features of their character. The ^n- 
erality of those whose superior talents have inspired 
them with a desire of fame, resemble Hermwios 
clothed in a coat of mail ; the waiiiors perceive the 
helmet, the lance, and the dazzling plume ; they ex- 
pect to meet with equal force ; they begin the onset 
with violence, and the first wound cuts to the hesrt. 

Injustice may not only destroy female happiness and 
peace, but it may detach the heart from the first object 
of its affections ; who knows whecher the effects pro* 
duced by slander may not sometimes obliterate truth 
from the memory 1 Who can tell whether the authors 
of this calumny, having already embittered life, may 
not even afler death deprive an amiable woman of those 
lemts which are universally due to her memory 1 

In this description I have hitherto portrayed only the 
injustice of men towards any distinguish^ female : — 
is not that of her own sex equally to be feared ! Do 
they not secretly endeavor to awaken the ill*will of men 
against herl Will they ever unite, in order to aid, to 
defend, and support her in her path of difiiculty t 

Nor is this all : opinion seems to exempt men from 
all those attentions usually paid to the sex in all that 
concerns an individual whose superior abilities are gen- 
erally allowed ; towards such, men may be ungrateful, 
deceitful, and ill designing, without being callM to ac- 
count by the public. *ls she not an extraordinary 
woman V Every thing is comprised in these words : 
she is left to the strength of her own mind, to struggle 
■8 she can with her afflictions. The interest usually 
inspired by females, the power which is the safeffuaid 
of men, all fail her at once : she drags on her ismated 
existence like the Parias of India, aroongat all those 
distinct classes into none of which she can ever be ad- 
mitted, and who consider her as fit only to live by her- 
self, as an object of curiosity, perhaps of envy, al- 
though, in fact, deserving of the utmoetcommiseTation. 



CHAPTER V. 

OP WOBKS or IMAaiNATIOlC. 

It is easy to point out the defects which are prohibi- 
ted by the laws of good taste in any literary production ; 
but It is not equally so to trsce out the path which 
imagination ought in future to follow iu order to pro- 
duce new effects. There are certain methods to at- 
tain literary auccess, the very foundations of which 
have been destroyed by the revolution. Let us begin 
by examining what these methods are ; and we shall 
be naturally Ted to some information as to the new re- 
sources which may yet be discovered. 

^ Works of imsffination operate upon the mind in two 
different ways ; by depictinff sucK scenes as excite 
mirth, or such as awaxen the emotion of the soul. 
These emotions spring from those concatenations which 

** mherent in numan nature : gayety is frequently 
f the result of the yarioos, and sometime whimsical 



relations estsblished in society. The emutiuw sf ib 
soul have then a permanent emose. wrhicb cx|«neBen 
but few changes nrom political events ; vHobt |it?^ 
is in many respects dependent apon cimaDstaara 

The more we simplify institutions, the mffir «9 
cHace those contrssts nrom which a phitosof^kra] aai 
csn produce striking effects. Voltaire bas sfae»?. ^ 
ter than any other author, how nsany r eso mtf* p*.- 
santry would be deprived of by a reasonable wrhesn rf 
politics. Voltaire incessantly contrasts what pm^ '^ u 
with what really ttas ; exterior pedantry wAh i^fni 
frivolity, the austerity of religious dogiaas wnh "» 
libertine manners of Uiose who instituted tbcss. l: i 
word, almost all his writinjgs disfilay isstiiotaoBs itt •»• 
yetie of every thing that » rations] ; and m^bttssr^ 
moreover, so powerful that the pleaaantiy whirh ocs 
attack them hae, at least, the merit of being fn:^ 
If auch a religion was not sanctioaed ia sock a coi*^. 
there would be no more wit in ridieubng k, thic on 
would be on sn European stage to aaakfC a jest ef a* 
ceremonies of the Bramins. 

The aame may be said of the prejudice of mk. lai 
of the disgusting sbuses which they may occssir : ar 
inhabitants of a country in which these abases hi v 
existence, would scarefy think any jests on sock a m- 
ject worth a smile. 

The Americsns scarcely pereeiTed llie merit of nn 
comic descriptions as slhided only to iB»titstf» 
foreign to then* government : they Ixsteoed, pefkv» « 
what might be said of them, on account of tbo' c» 
nections with Europe ; but their own writers «vi< 
assuredly not exercise their genius on such «b^ 
every pleasantry levelled at irrationality, in cir.' r-, 
political institutions, loses its effect tbe instant it aaz 
Its end, the reformation of social order. 

The Greeks made a jest of their magwtrstrs.^* 
not of their institutions. Their |K»eticaI relipor. til 
an entire hold of their imagination : ibey were aVn* 
governed either by an authority of their c»wn cbsirr t 
by a tyrant who had reduced them to the most s^ 
slavery. They never were, like tbe French. la "H 
son of intermediate situation, which is of all cehei 
the roost fruitful in animated contrasts. 

Tbe French made choice of their natioasl hard«^." 
as the objects of their pleasantries : ridicoled br t^'* 
wit what they idolized by their ceremonies ; aSccie^ :* 
appear indimrent to their most important iDtrFPO 
and consented to tolerate even despotiso^ pimi»^ 
they might make a jest of themselves for hMran » 
dured it. ^ 

The Greek philosophers did not, Kke the philons^ 
of mOnarchial governments, set themselves op n> or-* 
sition to the institutions of their conn try ; thrv 'bad " 
ides of those hereditary ri|rhls which have, cesff^ 
speaking, been the foundation of power amsosrai :« 
modem nations since their invasion from the wti 
The authority of the magistrates, in Greece, omi '■ 
strength to the consent of the nstioo itself: c^^ 
qnenUy, nothing could have appeared more ncaa^' 
ent than the eiNieavor to throw ridicule opoa a po- * 
cal order which was entirely depend en t apoo the *.' 
lie will. Moreover, a free pec^le attaches too -'^^ 
importance to the institutions by which they are eo«^'^ 
ed to, abandon them to the chance cf theo^i^ 
ridicule. 

If the constitution of France be free and its Ecsi." 
tions philosophicsl ; pleasantries upon the g otefw. '- 
being no longer of any ability, will cease to crsa^r' 
interest ; even those which tare levelled assinBt tSr tt 
man race, as we see them in the * Oandio* of \ebf* 
are not aj^licable, in many respects^ under a Rf^ 
can government. 

When despotism exists, the poor slaves mo^ "* 
consoled by p belief that the general lot of all 
is unhappy ; but that elevation of mind 
publican liberty, ought to inspire a 
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'ery thing that tends to degrade human nature. A 
Breliah to life does not animate fortitude ; the thing 
oat important is, to place the enjoyments of virtue 
»ove those of life, and to dignify all the sentiments of 
e heart in order still more to ennohle that first of sen- 
Tients, a love of goodness and of our fellow-creatures. 
T*he great secret of pleasantry is, in general, to check 
I enthusiasm ; fearlessly to attack every thin^, and to 
eaken passion by indifference. This secret is of ma- 
rial use in opposing pride and prejudice ; but liberty 
id patriotic virtue must be maintained by an active 
terest in the happiness and glory of the nation ; and 
[e vivacity of this sentiment is destroyed, if distin- 
jished men are led so to contemn all human things, 
lat they are alike indifferent to good and evil. 
When society advances progressively in the path of 
iason, nothing can be so wrong a« to dishearten ; and 
leasantrics which, after having been useful in weaken- 
ig the power of prejudice, could no loncer act, unless 
> diminish the influence of troth ; — sucn pleasantries, 
repeat, would undermine the principles of moral ezist- 
nco which ought to be the support of individuals and 
f mankind at large. Thus * Candid* and all other 
rritings of the same kind, which indulge their satirical 
hilosopby even to make a jest of the importance at- 
iched to the most noble interests of life, are hortfiil in 
rcpubiic, where it is necessary to esteem our equals, 
» confide in the good we may be able to do, and to 
nimate our minds to make daily sacrifices* by the re- 
gion of hope. 

In works of invention there may certainly be another 
ind of gayety than that which depends almost entirely 
n pleasantries upon social order, or upon the lot of 
umanity : this is a penetrating and delicate obeerva- 
ion of the passions and characters. The genius of 
if olinre presents the most sublime model of this su- 
perior talent. Voltaire was unable to produce any the- 
trical effect from pleasantry of this description, not- 
viihstaiiding the habitual ad<?ress and ingenuity of his 
aind. 

It yet remains for us to examine what subjects of 
;oniedy may be most successful under a free govem- 
nent. 

There are two distinct kinds of ridicule amongst 
nankind : that which is borrowed from nature ; and 
hat which is diversified according to the different modi- 
ications of society. This latter kind of ridicule must be 
ilnnost without support in a country where political eqnali- 
y is established, where the relations of society are more 
learly allied to those of nature, and a conformity to 
hem may exist without offence to reason. A man 
night be possessed of very great merit under the an- 
:ient government, and yet have rendered himself very 
idiculoos by an absolute ignorance of established cas- 
oms ; whereas, in a free atate, the habits of society 
;an be shocked only by real defects in the head or the 
leart. 

During the monarehy, it was frequently necessary 
to conciliate the jarring claims of dignity and interest, 
of esttimal courage and imperceptible flatterv, an air of 
indifference and a constant attention to self-sdvance- 
ment, the reality of slavery and an affectation of independ- 
ence. So many difficulties to surmount, might readily 
attach ridicule to him who knew not how to steer clear 
of them. Greater simplicity, with respect to mannera 
and situations in life, would furnish authors under a 
republic, with fewer subjects for comedy. 

Amongst the productions of Moliero, there are some 
which are founded entirely upon established prejudices ; 
such as * Le Bourgeois Urentilhomme.' * George Dan- 
din,* dec. : but there are also some, such as * TAvare,' 
* le Tartuffe,* dec., which describe man as he is in all 
countries and at all periods. Such pieces as these 
would suit a free government, if not in every point of 
their character, yet at l6aat when the whole i$ taken 
together. 



The ridicule that attacks the vices of the hama^ 
heart, is more striking and more bitter than that which 
describes mere absurdities or whimsical institutions. 
We feel something like melancholy even in the most 
comic scenes of * the Tartuffe :* because they bring na- 
tural depravity to view. But when pleasantry merely 
sets before us the contradictions arising from certain 
prejudices, or perhaps the prejudices themselves ; the 
nope we always entertain of correcting them, diffuses a 
more lively gayety over the impression caused by ridi- 
cule. We can neither have a Ulent, nor indeed any 
occasion, for that sort of light gayety, in a government 
founded upon reason, where the mind ought rather to 
be turned towards the highest department of comedy, — 
the moot philosophical of all the works of imagination, 
and that which pre-aupposes the most profound and cz- 
tenaive knowteage of the human heart. The republic 
may excite a new emulation in this career. 

In a monarehy, we take pleasure in ridiculing such 
manners la do not accord with received customs ; in a 
republic, the proper objects of ridicule are those vices 
of the heart which may be detrimenUl to the public 
good. It may not be amiss to quote a remarkable ex- 
ample of the now aubjects which comedy may treat of, 
and of the new aim which it may have in view. 

In the • Misanthrope* of Moliere, Philinte appears the 
reasonable man, and we laugh at the absurdities of Al- 
ceste. A modem author, developing these two char- 
actere in their progress in life, has shown Alcesto to be 
generous and enthusiastic in friendship, and Philinte to 
be secretly avaricious and selfish, even to tvranny. 
TThis author has, I think, in his productions, taken the 
exact point of view in which comedy should henceforth 
be presented : those vices which arise from the ab- 
sence of virtuous qualities, negative vices, if I may so 
call them, are what the stage ou^t now to attack : it 
ought to expose those mere extenors, under the shelter 
of which so many men set their consciences at ease, 
and indulge themselves in wickedness under the sem- 
blance of decency. 

A spirit of republicanism requires positive and ac- 
knowledged virtues. Manv vicious men have no other 
ambition than to escape ridicule : they ought to know, 
and indeed it is necessary to possess sufficient talenta 
to prove to them, that successful vice affords a wider 
field for ridicule, than uncouth virtue. 

For some time past it has beon the fashion to give 
the name of farmnest of mind to that perseverance 
which will pursue its interest in defiance to all its du- 
ties ; and to «all him a tnan of sense, who breaks suc- 
cessively, but with art, every tie, however solemn, that 
he has formed. Virtue, in short, is represented aa a 
hypocrite *, and vice pssses for the noble assurance of 
superior talenU. It ought, therefore, to be the aim of 
comedy, to make men feel that immorality is a proof of 
narfowness of mind ; to wound the self-love of the de- 
praved amongst mankind ; aud to give a new direction 
to the shafts of ridicule. Formeriy it was the foible of 
men to take pleasure in representing certain defects aa 
even graceful, and every estimable quality as insipid ; 
whereas, in the present day, it is desirable to devote 
our talents to re-establish every thing according to the 
true meaning of nature ; to exhibit stupidity and vice ; 
and to show the near relationship between geniua and 
virtue. 

But, it may be asked, what ia become of our cor- 
trasts ; and how shall we produce effects 1 Asauredly, 
eome very unexpected ones will arise from this pro- 
posed alteration : for example, the immoral conduct of 
men towards the softer sex has been unceasingly re- 
presented on the stage with a view to cast a ridicule 
upon deluded women. The confidence which women 
too generally feel in the sentimenU they inspire, may 
reasonably afford a subject for raillery ; but the subject 
would be more worthily treated, and would also anor' 
a greater acope for talents, if the deceiver himself wi 
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rendered the object of that satire, which would be bet* 
ter directed against the aggressor than the injured. It 
is easy to censure gravely what is culpable in itself ; 
but the difficulty is, dexterously to place the fooPs cap 
and bells upon the head of the guilty ; and even this is 
▼eiy possible. 

Those men who would impose their crimes and vices 
upon you as additional graces, and whose desire to be 
thought clever is such, that they would boast even to 
yourself of having dexterously betrayed you, if they did 
not think that it would sooner or later come to your 
knowledge ; men who would conceal their incapacity 
by their villainy, flattering themselves that a spirit so 
daring a^inst universal morality will not be suspected 
of imbecility in its political conceptions ; — these minds, 
to Careless of the opinion of the ffood, and so anxious 
to obtain the favor of the powerful ; these retailers of 
vice, who carp at elevatea principles, and trifle with 
•enaibility, ought themselves to become the victims of 
that ridicule which they prepare ' for others ; the mask 
should be torn off, and they should be made the laugh- 
ing stock of children. To direct against such charac- 
ters, the energetic power of indignation is, in fact, to 
do nothing ; they must be deprived of that reputation 
for address and insolence, upon which they pride them- 
selves, as a compensation for the loss of esteem. 

In countries where the political institutions are rsr- 
Cional, ridicule ought to assume the province of con- 
tempt. Vice, however elegant, circumspect, or dex- 
terous, ouffht nevertheless to be abandoned to the 
sarcasms ofridicule, — the sole avenger that dares attack 
successful vice ; the sole weapon that has vet the power 
to wound, where shame and remorse are meflfectual. 

The morality of the French is perverted by the ar- 
dent desire they feel to distinguish themselves in sny 
way ; but most by the brilliancy of their wit. When 
the qualities they already possess are insufficient for 
this purpose, they have recourse to vica in order to 
render tnemselves conspicuous : this fives them that 
confident address, that assurance and nrmness, at least 
against the misfortunes of others, which may occasion 
some illusion. Comedy ought to oppose this detest- 
able disposition of mind, by disappointing it of its ob- 
ject. Indignation attacks vice as a formidable power ; 
comedy ought to represent it as a contemptible weak- 
ness arising from a wretched degradation of the mind. 
The literature of free countries, as I have already 
observed, has very rarely turned upon good comedy : 
the facility of obtaining success by allusions to the ex- 
isting circumstances of the day, and the serious con- 
cerns of important political interests, have by turns 
been equally prejudicial, in various nations, to the art 
of comedy. But in France, the power of self-love is 
■till in such full vigor, that it will furnish for a long 
time to come many pleasant subjects for comedy. 
Horace has described the just man standing firm and 
erect upon the ruins of the world : it is the same with 
(he opinion which a Frenchman entertains of himself: 
this survives, unmolested, all the faults that he com- 
mits, and becomes superior to all the involutions of for- 
tune with which it is encompassed. While this feature 
of the French character remains nneflfaced among 
tbem, their comic authors will always have some in- 
teresting subject to treat upon, and ridicule will have 
as much influence in the progress of philosophy, as rea- 
aon and sentiment. 

Those affections which never veiv, properly come 
under the department of tragedy ; wnose descriptons 
being chiefly of the pathetic kind, the source of its 
eflfects are inxhaustible. Nevertheless, like all 
other productions of the human mind, it is modi- 
fiod by social institutions and the customs dependent 
on them. 

The subjects of the ancienU and their imitators, 
produce less effect in a republic than in a monarchy : 
the distinctions of rank rendered Che pains of miafor- | 



tune still more acute : they placed betvreeti it erd a 
throne an immense interval which iroaginaboaTtr:::) 
clear without trembling. Social order, iclucbssc;!::! 
the ancient^ created ^vee, rendered stiC kv 
the abyss of misery, gave greater elevation to fer^t 
and rendered the various lots of human desuij z^ 
theatrical. It certainly is possible to feel irimcsit 
situations which have no parallel in our owo to^-^ 
but, nevertheless, the philosophical spint r^ 
ought at length to result from free institnciom c. .^ 
litical equality diminishes eveiy day the power of mti 
illusions. 

Royality hadJbeen oflen banisbed, oftoi miiix-. 
in the governments of the ancients : but in oaciy 
has been analyzed : and this at once destrcnstj' 
fects of imagination. The splendor of pTwc 
respect which it inspires, the pity which we i^*' t 
those who lose it, waen we belieTe tbey are eOii^ - 
possess it ; all these sentiments act npon the aax. '■ 
dependent of the talonta of the authoi ; and ihaiifr 
would be very much weakened in the politiai yfr 
which I am now supposing. Already oMn hin&i 
too mueh as man only, to feel muchaddit]ouic3>:^< 
for the misfortunes, and other circuraataDces wui a 
peculiar to the destiny of those individuals wbe :: 
possessed of dignity and power. 

Nevertheless, tragedy must not be coovmedius. 
drama : and in order efiectually to avoid a fault tf :j 
nature, we ought carefully to study the differfsc 
these two st- les of writing. This diflerence, prr^> 
does not consist merely in the ^nk of the Bsn£ie 
represented, but in the grandeur of the dta.-vi'-'. 
and the enexgy of the passions when properh > 
cribed. 

Many attempts have been made to introduce r<c 
French stage the beauties of the English ge&n? .. 
the eflfects of the German theatre ; but with t» ci - 
tion of a very smalj number,* these attempts hi^'c* 
tained success only for the moment, and no Usut.: :> 
putation : and for this evident reason, tl at tbtruir. 
produced by tragedy, like the laughter excitfJ h ^a • 
edy is only a paasing impression. If the cai.s( :• ■' 
impression has not awakened in you one new idei: 
the tragedy at which you have shed tears, has i^"- 
your mind neither the remembrance of ooe mxa ^ 
servation, nor of any novelty of situation. dr:»3:a> 
the impulses of the passions ; the emotioQ "ti. 
it has excited in you is a pleasure more is^c^ 
certainly than that excited by tbo combats of :* 
diators, but equally onimproving to refloctwi v»i ^ 
timent. 

I have met with an observatioo in some Gam 
work, which appjears to me perfectly just : ii a. *•» 
tragedy, when really e<>od, ought to sirengtheotbeg'T-^ 
after having weakened it. And indeed, trae £rei^"'^ 
of charactor, however heavy the calamities onckr «* ' 
it is represented, general y inspires the specuton «^ 
an enthusiastic achniration, which reodeis tbeio 3f 
capable of enduring misfortune. 

A principle of utility is found in thb style, as «c 
in all othoTB. What is truly great, improves th« r^ 
and without atudying the rules of Uste, if vi- ^■ 
that any theatrical production acts upon the rbrv 
ter in any manner that can make it better, «r« ^ 
rest assured that it contains some marks of tr^e «^ 
nius. , 

It is not any maxim of morality, it is die dete^^ 
ment of characters, and the comibtnatiaa of Di3» 
eventa, which produce this effect upon the o^^ 
and by taking this rule as a guide, we maj pv 
what foreign productions we may add to our omss^ 

" Duels, In tome seenas of all his prodactinBi: CW*^ " 
hm fourth act of « Charles IX. ;« Arnsuh, in the ffftk «t^ " 
' VAnltiens ;* have lofnxlucMl upon the French iUff »t^* . 
remsrksble aort of effect, which hclonfs more lo Ux ps* ' 
the northern poeia ihaii to that of the French. 
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10 not enough to sffect the heart ; we must eu- 
en the mind : and all that stage-scenery which 
es the eyes only, such as tfSbbs, executions, spec- 
coinbftts, Ac.<, ought merely to be permitted as 
:tly conducive to the portraying of some exalted 
icter, or some profouml sentiment ; all the affec- 
( of a reflecting mind have a rational object in 
An author merits real fame only when he makes 
Mwer of emotion subservient to some great moral 

18. 

he circnmstances of private life suffice for the ef- 
of the drama ; whilst in generali it is necessary 
the interest of nations should be included in the 
Its that can be worthy to become the subjects of 
edy. Nevertheless, it is in lofty ideas and pro- 
id sentiments, rather than in historical remem- 
iccs and illusionsi that we must seek for the dignity 
ragedy. 

'auvenargue has observed, that * sublime thoughts 
:eed from the heart.* Tragedy is an exemplinca- 
I of this exalted truth. Fenclon has composed a 
:e founded upon a fact which is entirely within the 
rince of the drama. The very name of M. de 
lesherbes, his noble, but dreadful destiny, would, 
ti a serioua nation, be a subject for the most affect- 
tragedy in the world. Exalted virtue and extensive 
tins are the new dignities which ought to character- 
tragedy, and, above all, the sentiments arising from 
^fortune ; such as, in our days, we have learned to 
lerience. 

[ am entirely of opinion, that the moral nature is 
re energetic in its expressions, than our French 
i^cdies, m all other respects admirable, have des* 
■fed it. The splendor derived from exalted rank, in- 
duces into tragical subjects a sort of respect which 
ivents the charactera from meeting on equal terms : 
s respect must sometimes occasion a cold manner of 
iracterizing the emotions of the soul. Expressions 
lied, sentiments restrained, and proceedings always 
iiious, require great talents in this peculiar style ; 
t the passions cannot, through all theae difficulties, 
represented with that heart-rending energy, that 
ep penetration, which complete independence must 
ipiro. 

Under a republican government, the reflection moat 
mo8t deeply affected by virtue ; while the imagina- 
n will be powerfully influenced by misfortune. I 
ow not whether even glory, the only pomp of life 
lich can be holden in any estimation by the philo- 
l>hical mind, would effect a republican spectator so 
epiy, as the representation of those emotions which 
rrespond with our inmost feelings, by their analogy 
human nature. 

That spirit of philosophy which generalizes our ideas, 
veiher with the system of political equality, must 
ve a new character to our tragedies. This indeed is 
i reason why historical subjects should be rejected ; 
rt great men ought to bo portrayed with such senti- 
cnts as may awaken in their favor the sympathy of 
'ery heart, and set off obscure facts by dignity of 
laractcr :— our nature ought to be ennobled instead 
' aiming at perfection in ideas of mere conformity. It 
not the irregularity and the inconclnsiveness of the 
nglish and German productions that ought to be the 
)ject of our imitation ; but it would be a new kind of 
>auty in the French theatras, aa well as in those of 
any other nations, could they learn the art of giving 
ignity to common circnmatances, and to paint with 
mplicity events of the greatest importance. 
The stage is real life, exalted perhsps, but still it 
aght to be real life : and if the most common eircum- 
tance can serve as a contrast to great effects, we must 
now how to introduce it with propriety, in order to 
nlarge the boundaries of the art without giving of- 
9nce to taste. In the style of the ideal beautiful^ the 
rat-nte tragediaus of the French can never be equaled ; 



an attempt therefore must be made, under the guidance 
of reason and talents, to introduce more frequently 
those dramatic arts which awaken and recall individual 
recollections : for nothing can excite auch deep emotiona 
aa these.* 

Conformity on the stage is inseparable from aristoc- 
racy in the government ; one cannot be supported 
without the other. The dramatic art, deprived of all 
these factitious resources, cannot improve by any 
means but those of philosophy and sensibility ; but, 
with these aids, it becomes unlimited ; for grid is one 
of the most powerful methods of developing the hu- 
man mind. 

Life glides away, as it were, unperceived by the 
happy ; but in affliction, reflection enlarges itself to 
search for some hope, or to discover a motive for re- 
ffTOt ; it examinee the past, and tries to drive into the 
future ; and this faculty of observation, which, when 
the mind is at ease, turns entirely upon exterior objects, 
in misfortune is exercised only upon the impressions 
we feel. The ceaseless operation of uneasiness upon 
the mind causes in the heart a fluctuation of ideas and 
sentiments, which agitate our internal feelings, as if 
every moment wero teeming with some new event. 
What an inexhaustible source of reflection does this 
afford to genius. 

The rules of the tragic art are not of themaelvea 
such impediments to the subjects we may choose, as 
are the difliculties attached to the exigencies of poetry. 
What would be very sensible and true in common lan- 
guage, may be even ridiculous in verae : the metre, the 
harmony, and the rhyme, interdict expressions which, 
in such a given situation, might produce a fine effect. 
The conformities of the theatre are required by the 
dignity of the moral nature ; poetical conformity de- 
pends upon the mere act of versification ; and although 
It may often heighten the impression made by some pe- 
culiar style of ^Dauty, it limits the bold career which 
genius, with a knowledge of the hum<in heart, might 
otherwise fearlessly engage in. 

And in fact, we should not think much of the gnef 
of any one who could express in verae his regret for the 
loss of some friend whom he had sincerely loved. A 
certain degree of grief inspires a turn for poetry ; one 
degree more destroys it. There is, therefore, undoubt- 
ed^, a severity of distress, a style of truth, the effect 
of which would be weakened by being expressed in 
poetry : there are also common circumstances in life 
that may be rendered terrible by the power of afflic- 
tion ; but these cannot be veraifled and clothed in all 
the imagery which veraification requires, without intro- 
ducing ideaa altogether foreign to the natural chain of 
sentiments. Nevertheless, it cannot he denied that a 
tragedy in prose, however eloquent its language, would 
in Franco excite much less admiration than the capital 
pieces in verae. The merit of a difficult) overcome, 
and the charm of an harmonious rhyme, served at once 
to display the double merit of the poet and the dramatic 
author. ' The union of these two talents has been one 
of the principsl causes of the great difference existing 
between the French and English tragedy. 

« A French audience ie not feneralijr willkof to e; courafe snj 
Innovation In the theatrical fine : justly aUmlrini; tlie master- 
pieces already In Its possemlon, any dfevtation frrim the path 
which Racine has pointed out, appears U) be preju<ticlal to the 
art I do not however believe, thai it is impnaaibte to succeed la 
a new track. If some effects not jet hacartleO upon the siafs 
were introduced with grnat caution aud superior talents ; hut tf 
we would wish thi» enterprise to succeed, it must be conducted 
by the mn« ri^id and critical taste. A ceneral knowMge ortha 
precepts of literature will b^ sufficient for us,ir we submit to re- 
ceived rules ; but if we wish to triumph over the repusnanca 
which a French audience nsturally real towards ihe Englbh or 
Oerman style, as they call it, we ought scrupulously to watch 
ov«r even the li?hie« shades which the most iielicate tasts could 
reprove. We slioniil be bold in tiur conceptio'^is. but prudent in 
the execution of ihem ; and in this nrsreci f«illow, in literature, 
a principle which e()ually holds good in piiliiics ; the more has- 
, anloua the project aiio?fther, the more cautions, and even lunM 
we ought to be ill the execution oreachseparais paru 
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The inferior characters ofShakopeare speak in prose ; 
liis scenes of transition are in prose ; and even wncn he 
does make ase of verse, that verse being generally with- 
OQt rhyme, does not require, as in the French language, 
an almost continual poetic splendor. ' I do not, how- 
erer, recommend these prose tragedies to the imita- 
tion of France, where the ear could hardly be recon- 
eiled to them ; but the art of simple and natural versi- 
fication ought to be brought to such perfection, that it 
may not, even h^ poetical beauties, divert the audience 
from those sentiments of emotion which ouffht to ab- 
sorb every other idea. In a word, if we would open a 
new source of theatrical effects, we must 6nd some in- 
termediate style between the strict conformity of the 
French poets, and the defective taste of the northern 
imters. 

Philosophy extends itself over all the arts of imagi- 
nation, as well as over all the works of reason ; and 
man, in this enlightened age, has no longer any curios- 
ity but that whicn respects the passions of human na- 
mre. Every thing external is known and considered : 
the moral being, in his interior sentiments, remains the 
pole object of wonder, and can alone excite any deep 
emotion. The style of tragedy most affecting to the 
human heart, is neither that which retraces the custom- 
ary ideas of common life, nor that which portrays char- 
acters and events as much out of nature as the marvel- 
ous in a fairy tale ; it is that style alone which awakens 
in the mind of man the purest sentiment he has ever ex- 
perienced, and recalls the feelings of an audience to the 
noblest emotions of their past lite. 

Poetry of the imagination will make no farther pro- 
gress in France ; verse will be filled with philosophical 
ideas, or passionate sentiments ; but the human mind 
is so enlightened in this century, that it can no longer 
admit the illusions, nor the enthusiasm, which create 
such pictures and tales as are calculated to strike the 
imagination. France, indeed, has never excelled in 
this style of composition ; and in the present times, the 
effect of poetry cannot be heightened but by expressing, 
in the eloquent language of the French, the new obser- 
▼ations with which time may have enriched them. 

To make use of the mythology of the ancients in 
these days, would be indeed to become childish through 
old age ; the poet may indulge himself in all the crea- 
tions arisinff from a temporary delirium ; but still we 
must confide in the sinceritv of his feelings. Now my- 
thology is to a modem neither an invention nor a senti- 
ment : he must search his memory for what the an- 
cients found in their habitual impressions. These po- 
etical forms borrowed from paganism, are, to us, only 
the imitation of an imitation : to use them is, indeed, 
to portrsy nature through the medium of the effect 
which it has produced upon other men. 

When the ancients personified love and beauty ; far 
from weakening the idea which might be conceived of 
them, they gave strength to that idea, and adapted it to 
the capacities of men who had but a confused idea of 
their own sensations. But the modems have traced 
•very emotion of the mind with such accuracy, thai 
thny need only know how to describe them, to be at 
once eloquent and energetic ; and if they adopted fictions 
anterior to this profound knowledge of nature and of man, 
their representations would become devoid at once of 
energy, gradation, and truth. 

In the works even of the ancients how much do we 
prefer their observations upon the human heart to all 
the brilliancy of their most splendid fictions ! The 
image of love, borrowing the features of Ascanius to 
awaken the passions of Dido, is surely less descriptive 
of the origin of an impassioned sentiment, than those 
fine verses expressive of the affections and emotions 
which nature has implanted in the hearts of all. 

The ancients b^ing incesssntly reminded by every 
•nirounding object, of the cods of paginism, the rc- 
■Mmbiance and the image of them were blended in all 



their impressions : but whea the moderu 
ancients in this particular, we caiuMK be )^' 
they have sought in books for resources u. 
those subjects to which seitiimeot aiuf^ • . 
given sufincieni animauon. Ii is al»a)» e^ 
guiah a labored style, however dvxten^u^^K ^ 
may seek to conceal it ; and w« sir no U:.=v.\ 
by that involuntary ulent, if I niay so ^'s^^'ij 
which ieels an emotion instead of seeking i:,^ 'it' 
itself to its impressions instead of selecu-; 
method of producing effects. The true ul^« 
poetical atyle ought to be, to excite, by ubj^« 
novel and just, an interest m mankiDd to ^23.1 
ledge of those ideas end sentin^nts which 'w i\ 
sciously experience : poetry oueht to :iiu-. 
every thing else which is the re«dli ot 
philosophical steps of its day. 

The models of antiquity ought to be stk 
view to create and animate our Ima-Ui and Im?^ 
plicity ; but not in order to fill modem |««>dcit 
the ideas and fictions of tiie ancietits : we ^5 
to mingle invention with mytholngic^i tma«m. 
will never coincide. To whatever perfects, 
cany our study of the works of the anci^f u 
only imiute them, but are unable to crtesie ?rvj 
in their style. If we wish to equal theu, »r 
exactly follow their steps : they have gathtrrij 
harvest from their fields, — we had beUer reap 
The few mytholozical ideas we find in ibc 
|ioets, are more analogous to French poetrr ; 
they are more compatible, as I ha*e cod^^rr i 
prove, with philosophicaV notions. latairir^'^'^c 1, 
present century, cannot be assisted by iUniJor . 
indeed give exaltation to sentiments fo>jnd«i! C' { 
but it is necessary that reason should Siwats : ^ 
and comprehend what enthasiasm lenden cki.i ; 

A new style of poetical composition exr>'.' 
prose works Of Rouszteau and Bcmaidine dc S: . t 
this arises from the observation of nature, s. >■* ' 
tions to the sentiments with which it inspires n-t- 
ancients, in personifyir^g flowert, rivers, and tr«r* 
lost sight of simple and itatural sensations, ai<l i- '■ 
in their stead brilliant chimeras : but ProvidiLr 
so closely connected physical objects «irH *i^ ? 
existence of man, that nothing can be add**; '- 
atudy of the one, which does not al the same t!» 
to a farther knowledge of the oth^r. 

We cannot but call to mind the roaring of ' - 
lows, the gloom of the atinos{)here, and the ttrrt*. 
habitants of the air, in the recital of the deep eoi 
which filled the souls of Julis and St. Preux, «V» 
the lake which they were crossing together. ' thi\T j 
beat in unison for Ute hut timi.'* 

The fertility of the Isle of France, that ip .« 
multiplied vegetation prevmilir^ within the trefun, :: 
tremendous tempests which suddenly succeed v 
of cloudless calm, are all connected in oar ur>^' 
with the return of Panl and yii)ginia ; who. : i 
youth, of hope, and love, guided by their fsith^ :» 
confidently look forward to a life of bappioes« s' 
other's company, while the unseen tempest 3 i« 
ing over their heads, which shortly after is 10 owtv: 
them. 

As soon as we banish the marvcloas, we find 1 1 
nection throughout all nature ; and our writing 9 
to imitate its consistency and general appearaocv 
losophy, by still more generalizing the ideas. add> r 
eur to (joetical imagery. A knowledge of kijnc / 
to passion s greater facility of apeech. A co« ^ib^ 
grcssion of ideas, an aim at utility, oti^t 10 be 
ceivod in all works of imagination. We alloi« ne : 
live merit, nor can we even feel an interest id 4i 
tioa overcome, when the mind acquires no«hc^ 1 

♦ De HHe, St. Lambert, and Fonuinss, ihebtsi Fm** » 
in Ihs «l«scripcive ■(>le, have already apprsscSsi **n « 
ih« character of tha Kngliah poccs. 
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Humau nature must Mthor be analyzed or im- 
Romances, poetzy, dramatic productions, and 
t ^wriiin^ ^which appear to have no other object 
ttm\l»e, cannot attain even to that without some 
*hical tendency. Romances, containing nothing 
aderful events, would be soon thrown aside.* 
il«»o Mfbich had nothing to boast but fiction, verse 
larmony wraa its only merit, must soon become 
me to the mind, which is most desirous of such 
riea a» may lay open to view the sentiments and 
ere of mankind. 

uncontrollable paraiona excited by civil commo- 
innihilate all curiosity, except that which is 
kcd by those writings which penetrate into the 
ts and aentiments of roan, or which serve to ec- 
us with the power and the bent of the multitude. 
ro curious respecting those works only, which 
r characters, sod put them in action, in some 
or other ; and we admire only such writings as 
30W the influence of exalted sentiment over the 

) celebrated German metaphysician, Kant, in his 

1 into the cause of the pleasure ariaing from elo- 

e, from the fine arts, and all the finest works of 

lation, saya, that this pleasure arisea from the de- 

e feel to place at a greater diatance the limits of 

1 destiny : those limits which painfully contract 

»rt, are forgotten for a while in a vague emotion, 

elevated aentiment ; the soul delights iu the io- 

ibable eensation it feels from whatever is exalted 

ubhme, and the narrow bounds of earth disappear, 

the glorious career of genius and virtue ia opened 

r view. Indeed, a man of superior mind ana feel- 

Bubmita with difficulty to the shackles of life, and 

ad to solace his melancholy imagination by mo- 

ATy viaioos of eternity. 

disgust to life, when it does not lead to despair, 

simply produces an indifference to the things of 

world ; such a disgust, together with a love of 

^ may inspire great beauty of sentiment ; every 

i 18 viewed, as it were, from an eminei^ce, and every 

ci appears in a new strength of coloring. The an* 

ts were better poets in proportion as their imagine^ 

was mora captivated : amongst the modems, the 

gination ought to be as free from the illusions of 

e, as reason itself ; for it is thus only that a philo- 

bioal imagination can produce striking effects. 

^ven when surrounded by pictures of prosperity, 

le appeal to the sentiments of the heart should awaken 

to the pensive turn of the poet. At the period in 

ich we live, melancholy is the genuine inspiration of 

e genius : whoever is not conscious of this affection 

the mind, most not aspire to any great celebrity as 

author ; for this is the price at which such celebrity 

1st be purchased. 

Indeed, even in the most corrupt a^ of the world, 

nsidering morality only in ita relation to literature, 

may be with truth a sserted, that works of imagina- 

* Th« romancet which have of late been ff ven to the pablic, 
which the eim u to excite terror by deecrlpiions of impeneiim- 
) lUrkiiess, ancienl coAles, lonf corridon, and blaece of wind, 
c amnngjft (he moM ueelees of afl prodticiione. and eonee- 
wnciy are in the end more ratlfninf to the mind than any 
here. They are a qieciee of Tairy-uiee ; more monoioDOiie 
deed ihan the genuine onee, because they adroit of fewer com* 
natiiiiM. But thoae romances which are deacriptlve of man- 
tra and chnraciera, are frequently the mesne of convejinr 
ore know\ed|;e renectinf the human heart, than history iuelf. 
I worltaofihia tiina, under the mask of inveniton, we nre told 
lAiiy ihi.izi) Which weahould never learn from history. Female 
''iters iti ihe present day, both in Prance and In England have 
xce\)etl in the ayle of romance ; because women study with 
Nre, and ctiaractsrise with sicill the emntione of the heart. 
lorenrer , romances hsTS hitherto been dedicated solely (opor> 
'aymc the passion of lore, wHh the delicate ehades of which 
vomen alone are aeqnainted. AmonfM the modern French ro. 
oancM wrioen Ity female aiahore, we ought m discinauish with 
Mfticular nmtlca. Caliate, Claire d*Albe, Adele d« Senanm, 
ind KHpecially be workaof Madame de Oenlle, whose sMIl In 
lesrriptive sesnery and obeerratlon in eencimenc rsndar har da* 
Mrviof of a hifli raok aoionfei goud authors. 



tion will not produce any great effect, imlese they tend 
to the honor and exaltation of virtue. 

We have attained to a ^riod in which the character 
of the people resembles, in some respects, that which 
prevailed at the time of the fall of the Roman empire, 
and the invasion from the north. At that moraentoua 
epoch, the human race seemed to stand in need of en- 
thusiasm and austerity. The more depraved the man- 
ners of France are in the present day, the nearer the 
French approach to a disgust at vice, and the morr 
their feelings are irritated against the cndleas calami- 
tiea ariaing from immortality : the restlessness which at 
present tormenta them, will terminate in an animated 
and deaided sentiment of which able writers ought to 
avail themselves beforehand. The period of a return 
to virtue ia not far diatant ; and the heart already pants 
after uprightness, although reaaon may not at present 
have insured ita triumph. 

If we would succeed in works of imagination, we 
must offer a mild morality in the midst of rigid man* 
ners : but ^hen the mannera are corrupt, we muat 
conatantly hold up to view an austere morality. This 
general maxim may be more particularly applied to the 
age in which we live. 

So long aa the imagination of a people is inclined to 
fiction, every distant idea is confounded and lost in the 
whimsical flights of a creative reverie, but when all the 
power which ia left to imagination, consists in the art 
of giving animation to moral and philosophical truths 
by sentiments and descriptions ; what can be drawn 
from auch truths, that can be adapted to high-flown 
poetry ? One boundless thought, one enthusiastic sen- 
timent which will stand the test of reason, the love of 
virtue, that inexhaustible source of all good, can at 
once bring to perfection every art, and every produc- 
tion of the mind ; can unite in the aame subject, and 
in the same work, the pleaaurea of imagination, and 
the approbation of reaaon. 



CHAPTER VI. 



or PIIIL080PRT. 



We must not oe weary of repeating, that philosophj 
ought to be considered onlv as a search into truth bv 
the guidance of reaaon ; and viewed in thia light, which 
ia the true one conveyed by the primitive sense of the 
word, philosophy can he opposed only by those who 
admit of contradictions in ideaa, or aupernatural cauacs 
in events. It may be juatly obaervea, that there are 
but two methods of supporting our arguments upon ex- 
ternal objects — philosopny* or miraclea. Now, in our 
daya, as we do not flatter ourselves that we ahall be en- 
ligntend by miracles ; what is there we can substitute for 
philosophy 1 Reaaon, perhapi, will txi the anawer. But 
philoaophy itself is nottiing but reason ffeneralized. We 
are clever enough to raise a dispute about two aimilar 
propositions ; and we believe that we have two diatinct 
ideas, becanae, by making use of equivocal terms, ob- 
jects appear double. 

Religious idess are not at variance with philosophy, 
because they record with reason; neither can it be 
contrary to philosophy to maintain thoae principles 
which are the baais of social order ; aince tnose very 
principlea are at unity with reason : but the partiaana 
of prejudice, that ia to aay, of unjust claims, supersti- 
tious doctrines, and oppreaaive privileges, endeavor 
to excite an apparent opposition between reason and 
philoso|^y, in order that they may be enabled to aup. 
port their assertion, that argomenta may exist, which 
proscribe the investigation of reaaon; tniths which 
must be credited unsearched ; principles which we ar« 
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compiled to admit, bat mast not analyxe ; in a word, 
a tort of exereiae of the rrflcction which can aerre 
only (o convince os of ita own inotilitj. For my own 
pait, I confcaa, I shall ncTer be able to comprehend 
DT what operation of the mind we can attain the art of 
ffiTing one half of oar facoltiea the right of prohibiting 
tne nae of the other half. If moral organization could 
oe aptiT portrayed by sensible objects, I sboald think 
it wonlj be by rep r e se nting a man exerting his best 
endeavors under the guidance of all the powers of his 
mind and judgment, rather than by the image of a be- 
inff who should be laboring with one hand to fetter the 
other. Providence surely haa not given os any moral 
perception, of which we are forbidden the use ; the 
more the mind is enlightened, the farther it will pene- 
trate into the essence of things ; at least, if we suffer 
oar mental powers to be directed by a method which 
can connect and guide them. This method is in it- 
self no more than the result of the most extensive ha- 
roan knowledge and reilectioo : it is to the study of 
physical science that we owe that justness of discus- 
sion and analysis which gives us a certainty of attain- 
ing truth when we sincerely deserve it : it is, therefore, 
by spplying as much as po»sibIe the philosophy of posi- 
tive sciences to the philosophy of intellectual ideas, 
that we may be enabled to make a oaeful p io g r cas in 
that moral and political career, where passion incc*- 
aantly obstructs the path. 

In the sciences, and particularly in mathematics, 
France can boast of the greatest men in Europe. The 
civil commotions amongst the French, far from di»> 
couraging emulation in this line, have inspired a wish 
to take refuge in the study of it. Inestimable advan- 
tage of the present period ! Although every moral idem 
be absorbed in the disorders of intestine tumult, there 
yet remain some truths, whose nature ta immotaMe, 
and whose paths are known. Men of reflection, dis- 
gusted on all sides by the follies of party-spirit, attach 
themselvea to these studies : snd as the power of rea- 
son is always the same, to whatever object it may be 
applied ; the hnman mind, which would undoubtedly 
degenerate, had it no orher food than the altercation of 
factiona, exercises itself upon the accurate sciences, 
onti! it regains an opportunity of exerting the powers 
of reflection upon those subjects which are connected 
with the glory and happiness of society. 

Errors of every kind, whether in politics or morala, 
mu«t shortly be dissipated by that prodigious assera- 
bbge of knowledge and diacoveries which has enlight^ 
tned every subject within the limits of phvsical order : 
all superstitions, prejudices, false conclusions, and in- 
applicable principlea, will faink into annihilation in the 
presence of that calm yet decisive reason, which does 
not concern itself, it is true, in the interests of the 
moral world, but which teachea all mankind the most 
efficacious method of proceeding in their researches into 
truth. 

An examination into the actual state of mental iin- 
pfDveroent, will easily prove to os that the sciences are 
the only true richea. I have endeavored to show how 
much the general taste, with respect to literature, must 
have been changed in France : it is the same with po- 
litics ; the coorae of ideas having been rapidly surpaased 
by that of events, those ideas must become proportion- 
ally retrograde. This is a natural effect of those pre- 
cipitated institutions which are not the result of good 
instruction, and consequently not according to the 
general wish. 

If the imagination, impreased with a juat horror at 
the crimes which the French have been witnesses of, 
should attribute them to any abstract causes ; it will 
become inveterate against principles aa well as indi- 
viduals ; and this inveteracy, of which a principle per- 

* " the object, will extend itself to every current 

ws from it, how distant soever from the aource. 
*us estimate the present state of mental ac- 



qoircoiema, we sbookl diick the hamss T-i ! 
back more than a ce tituiy wdhra the ^as: *ii 
but the nature of those arigumencs whic t ^ 
hwar even of oar ptejodicesw is an lacort'^".. 
of the p i ugicsa which reason has made a-r^r.tl 

In order to jostify the vanoos kinds of «. 
towards which divers sentiaenCs aaay Irs^ 
recourse, at least, to general ideas : to mc 
nom the happmeaa of oatiotia, and arg'.ri'^ 
upon the wishes of the people. Whea l-v 
ooce taken this bent ; whether it mome:;::.'' 
or relieots, its futore improvi:^ pro^rev > • 
can aoahrxe, and t hei e fe te cmaaot lor^e <^ 
really cno u eo u s. At the pi esc at period. ' 
have not acquired a pe r fect aoquainta'ice « " 
and moral truths ; bat almost aA partes 'y 
poaite to each other, a^nowled|ge rtmMeM v 
of their diacuasioas, and yuhtk ititiihf as ue 
and sole aim of aocial inctitotioiia. 

Whec this geoeratioD which has soflend 
crveltiea, shall give place to a g ei ieiaia oa i^* 
seek to be revenfftd on mankind Uk tbrc i^'i 
impossible but uat the homan no de wta M- 
commence a philoaophical careec Let os i 
career in ita proper point of view, that is, » 
hope and soppott of the mind, rea d y to he 
into the gulf of de^sair, by a painlid comes; 
thepaat 

Tne philo s oph y of Aeaacieiite had in it a»flt»: 
tion, but was leas methodical tfaea the! of the r:! 
it waa alao much less aoscepcible of s ceru^ 
tive pr o gre ss ; and while it made a more lTe!T 
SMMi upon the mind, it waa more apt to lear. :. ai 
bytbe^^iritofayslem. 

A chain of princi|rfea had not yet been eO'- ^ 
means of analyaia, from the origin of mcuiK<y* 'i i 
to their indefinite term Locke aod Cotx' . I 
moch leas imagination then Plato ; bat thrr ■ •* 
the tract of geometrical demonstratjoc , i*: 
method alone can present a legtdar and szv > 



progress. 

In speaking of wiyU^ I ahall eBamine vhi''^^ 
not posaible, if not even necessary, that so cfli& -: 
sobaist betwixt what strikes the imaginatioc <-. ■ 
acts upon the judgment : hot at p rese nt I »'. ' 
consider the possime applicatioo* aod adriouji' 
may reault from philosophy as a science. 

Deacartea discovered a method of aolvu« :ar < 
lema of geometry by algebra. Bat if, in t^ t 
tion of probabilities, we migfat one day d^^^ 
method saitahle to objecu wholly moral, wki: <. 
mense step it would be in the career of redso!i ' 

A mathematical aaethod haa already ben i? 
with aoeceaa to the metaphysica of the koak.'. '\ 
standing : and it ia a great triamph lor pblosopc 
the forms of demonstration have been empkned •' 
plain the theory of intellectoal facoltiea. Forexis 
what repose and ha|ipiness would it not prorei ^j 
human apeciea, if political qoeatiODacooldaimt 'i: 
degree of evidence and cleemeaa, that the sBmr' 
men might give their assent as to a calcabtcd ?.: 

Without doubt, it would be verr difficuh to "w^ 
moral combinations to the rales of calculaiioc . k 
foundations of the exact aciencea are invariaMr ^ 
moral ideas every thing dependa upon cirronMa 
nothing can be decided but by a multitude ci i> 
considerationa, man^ of which are so fugitive, Q»' < 
escape from the mmd before they can readt cy 
how much eooner, then, would llisy eacape frn 
culationa 1 Nevertheless, M. de Coodorret bu : t 
demonstrated, in his Essay on Probabihties, rs 
would be possible to know befwe-hand, afanotf ; 
certainty, what would be the opinioas of aa ts^ ^ 
upon any subject whatever. Tm ealeulatioa of m 
bilities, when spplied to a great nooiber of chi. 
presents a result morally infallible : it aervea a» t ^ 
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raraestera, although their object appears to be 
ip to every caprice of hazard : and why may it 
e the same application lo the multitude of facta 
h the science of politics is composed 1 
catalogue of births tnd deaths wiH present a 
and invariable result, as long as there subsits a 
order of habitual circumstances : and the num> 
divorces, of thefts, and murders, that will b6 
ted ill a country where the population and the 
s and political situation remain the same, may 
ulated vriih the greatest precision : and thus we 
»e events, which depend upon the daily concur- 
if alt the human passions, arrive as exactly at 
a ted periods, as those that are subjected only to 
rs of nature. 

ilculatine the proportion of ten years, it may be 
exactly DOW many divorces have yearly taken 
.t Berne, and how many assassinations have been 
ttcd at Rome : if these then can be calculated 
iftainty, is it not possible to prove that combina- 
•f the moral order are as regular as combinations 
physical order, and to form a positive calculation 
hose combinations ? 

these calculations must be founded upon a con- 
iniformity of the mass and not on the diversity 
ticular examples ; all things are different in the 
Older, if taken separately ; but if a hundred 
ind chances are admitted, and the calculation is 
from a hundred thousand different men taken 
scuously, you will know by a iust approximation 
number of enlightened men, what n^miber of vil- 
what number of weak-minded, and what number 
guished by a superior understanding, are contained 
i whole. Thif calculation would be still more 
, if the interest of each class was taken into the 
ination ; and in joining a calculation of the know- 
derived from any institution whatever, political 
r might be founded upon a basis nearly amounting 
rtainty. The resistance thev were to meet with, 
L be measured and balanced betwixt themselves 
the real action, and obstacles miffht be influenced 
the very actions themselves. vVhy should we 
le enabled one day to draw up a list that would be 
ulion of every politicsd question, from the positive 
which may be collected from each country 1 We 
it then be enabled to say, the administration of 
1 a people requires such a sacrifice of individual 
ty : such laws, or such a government, are suitable 
icb an empire : such a degree of strength will be 
>88ary, in the executive power, for such an extent 
ountry : such a state of authority is proper for such 
uniry, and tyranny for another : such an equilibrium 
ecessaxy betwixt different powers for their mutual 
iDce: such constitutions cannot maintain their 
rer, and others are despotic from necessity. These 
mples might be prolonged ; but as the real difficulty 
^bis idea is not in the abstract conception, but to 
ly it with precision, the indication of it will suffice. 
think they were wrong who blamed the French 
iici^Ut when they had it in view to apply calcula- 
» to poUtica: it was also wrong to have condemned 
m for having attempted to generalise causes : but 
re has often been reason to accuse them of a want 
observation of those very facts which alone could 
re conducted to a discovery of causes, 
rhe science of politics must be created : we can only 
yet perceive at an obscure distance those princif^es 
d combination* of experience which are to lead to a 
iult so certain, that the concatenation of most 
iences may be, as we may say, submitted to the evi- 
nce of mathematical conclusions. The elements of 
iences are not fixed ; what we call general ideas, are 
) more than special facts, which present only one side 
a question, without permitting us to see the whole, 
bus each new fact gives us a new but confused im- 
Juoo. 



One year, all t^e declamation will be against the ex- 
ecutive power : and another year, against the legiala- 
tive assembly : one year, it will be against the liberty 
of the press ; and the next, against its subjection. 

As long as this <lisorder of favorable circumstances 
shall exist, a happy hazard may establish, in soma 
countries, institutions conformable to reason : but the 
general principles of politics will not be fixed, nor will 
the application of those principles to the modifications 
of social order be upon a sure foundation. 

It is thus in America, that a great number of politi- 
cal problems appear to be solved, because the citizens 
are nappy aad independent : but this favorable hazard 
depends entirely upon particular circumstancea, from 
which we cannot determine before-hand, what those 
principles are, nor what application they are susceplibls 
of in other countries 

Neither can ihe long duration, and almost indestruc- 
tible stability of some governments in Europe, be given 
as a proof of theprogressof the human understanding in 
politics, because supported by their power ; and while 
maintaining a claim amongst themsclyes, they have so- 
cured to men some advantages of association. Des- 
potism dispenses with political science, as force dis- 
penses with knowledge, and as authority renders persua- 
sion superfluous: but those means cannot be aamitted 
when the interests of nations are discussed. Force is 
a hazardous combination, and destructive to every thing 
that belongs to thought and argument, both of which . 
reouire the free exercise of liberty. 

Despotism cannot, then, be an object for the calcu- 
lations of the human mind : let us therefore examina 
the natural resources possessed by the understandings 
to avoid going astray m its progressive march ; and not 
those means of violence and brutality, which can only 
preserve from error by stopping every progress. 

The analyzing and unitinff of ideas in mathematical 
order has this inestimable advantage, that it ukes from 
the mind even the idea of opposition. Every subject 
that becomes susceptible of evidence, is out of the 
dominion of the passions, which then lose the hope of 
gaining the ascendency : in the moral, as well as in ths 
physical order, there are already many trutha beyond 
the reach of their influence. 

Since the time of Newton, there has boen no new 
system upon the origin of colors, nor upon the motion 
of the earth. Since Locke, no one talka of innats 
ideas : it is* now universally agreed, that all ideas ars 
derived from the senses, ^ut to acknowledge the evi- 
dence of political questions, is infinitely more difficult ; 
the passions have their interest to render it so : thers 
are, however, some even of those questions already 
solved, and thus leave no farther hopes of debate to 
the spirit of party. 

The state of slavery, the feudal system, and evatt 
religious disputes themselves, will never suain excits 
to war : the light of knowledg*^ is so genenuly unfold- 
ed upon those objects, that tne most vehement spirits 
cannot now entertain the leaat hope of ever being able 
again to represent them under dinerent aspects, and to 
form two parties, founded upon two different manners 
of judginff and viewing the same ideas. 

The philosophers ought then, in politics, to submit 
to positive combination those facts that are known to 
them, in order to draw a certair result from the num-* 
her and nature of chances. / 

Algebraists will not tell you that you are goinff to 
thiow such a number ; but they will calculate in how 
many turns of the dice this number ought to return ; 
and will not find themselves deceived. It will be the 
same with politiciana : they will bo certam of a return 
of the same events in a given time, provided ths insti- 
tutions remain the same. 

It is however true, that no calculations require « 
greater multiplicity of different combinations. If the 
eflfocts of a physical experience can bt dsstro?^ 6nlj 
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because a trifling degree, more or less, of heat or cold, 
had been overlooked in the process ; what a profound 
study of the human heart is necessary to determine 
what influence should be given to government, that it 
should be able to enforce obedience without uaing the 
means of becoming unjnst, snd the action necessary to 
be employed by adminiatration, in order to unite the 
nation in the same spirit, without shackling the genius 
of individuals ! How much experience is requisite to 
mark the exact point at which the executive power 
would cease to be an advantage, as that in which its 
absence would become an evil 1 There is no problem 
composed of a greater number of terms, or in which an 
error would be productive of more dangerous conse- 
quences. . 

An abstract opinion that becomes an object of fana- 
ticism, produces in the minds of men the most remark- 
able effects : idess diametrically opposite to each oth- 
er admitted, and exist simultaneously : the mind ad- 
mits, one by ond, every proposition, without even st- 
teiLpting to judge them ; it then creates factitioua re- 
poria, the seeming abstraction of which pleases and 
exalts it ; for the imagination is as easily prepossessed 
by the abstrsct as by the most animated pictures of 
truth : the soaring of boundless ideas ia singularly 
adapted to the exaltation of the mind. 

\> hen once the dogmas on metaphysical systems 
are sdopted, people are then apt to stand up in defence 
of every thing, even of those ideas which Ihey know to 
be false ; and by a singular efiect of controversy, that 
which they have aupported frOiU argument, or from ob- 
stinacy, becomes at last that which they believe : and 
by always seeking for arguments to support one side of 
the question, they entirely lose sight of those by 
which they can be confuted their vanity is awaken- 
ed and their passions exalted by the irritation which 
their self-love receives from contradictioo ; and 
after a seiies of actions, at first inspired by opinion, 
thoir interest becomes united with the success of 
that opinion, and they find themselves irresistibly 
pushed forward by that interest : there pass in the 
interim many combats which they refuse to acknowledge 
even to themselves, and which they at last contrive to 
stifle altogether. 

The devotees carry their acruples even to their most 
secret thoughts, and finish by making a crime of those 
transient doubts which sometimes shoot across their 
imagination ; it is the same with all kinds of fanaticism ; 
imsginstion is as fearful of the return of reason, as of 
an enemy that would trouble the good understanding 
that existed between their chimeras and their weak- 



Fanaticism in politics, as in religion, is agitated by 
huose rays of truth which appear at intervals even to 
the firmest belief ; and men persecute in others those 
doubts, the very first idea of which arose in their own 
min^s ; and the faculty of belief, fanustical in its ve- 
hemence, is irritated by its own suspicion, in place of 
making use of it to arrive at the truth. 

In this disposition of mind there sre found arguments 
for every thmg : the most absurd opinions, and the 
most detestable maxims are received, when they once 
have acquired the form of general ideas. The contra- 
dictions are reconciled by a sort of geometrical logic, 
which, if not analyzed with the strictest scrutiny, is apt 
to Bpi)eaT like the severity of reason. 

' 1 his law, (said Couthon, when he proposed that of 
the twenty -second Praircal,) assigns patriotic jttdges 
for the defence of the innocent ; but it assigns twnefor 
conspirators.^ Is not every part of the doctrine in 
tliis maxim perfectly correct 1 And yet is it possible 
to unite more atrocious absurdities in so small a com- 
pass of words. 

T us flowery style which often seduces the mobt up- 
n;^hi oiinUH, and which the s:rongcsi reason is hardly 
at>i« to thiUo 'i", u OIK) of the greatest scourges of im- 



perfect metaphysics ; for arigumoit thea becoc» 
weapon of folly and criminality, the ab;^ J 
stract forms is united with the ibry of prr«>; .; 
and man, by a monstrous mixture, coa!?-;ri 
frenzy of superstition with all that is arid in p-^jvi 
It is impossible not to feel the want of a or« ^* : 
to throw a light on this frightful mass of afcax^ : 
tences, which serves as a screen to met 
principles, the villain and the little-miodcd ; i» . .-. 
forming error into principle, and sopbtsarr it ■. 
sequence, could change the radical fallscr of : 
assertion, and palliste the detestable c&rt :. 
abominable logic ! 

This new doctrine may now repoue its^oe < . 
basis, morality and calculation : but this prioc-.i 
variable, that whenever the calcolatioos do at. c 
with morality, however incontestable their ^i^. 
may appear at first sight, their leanlt mjs; '< •: 
neous. 

It has been said, that in the French rrroijtifv. 
barous speculators, founding their blood; l.«i 
mathematical calculations, baa coldly sacncc«<c. -^ . 
of individuals to promote the supposed happoiee - 
greater number. 

These monsters of human natore might bar^.-^ 
ed, that they could have rendered then ca.V%«; 
more simple, by striking out seatiment. sa&r ; 
recollection ; but they could not have lud tbt >v k 
tant idea of general truths, tboee truths »- * 
composed of every individual existence, aud ri>- 
ticular fact. The calculation is neither gooJ >'-i 
ful, till it embraces every exception aud re^cU'-t* i 
variety : if you suffer one ainglfi circucit^j i 
escape, your result must be false ; aj the smiJ*- i 
in arithemetic will render the solution of sp»:'i^ 
practicable. 

The proof of the combinations of the mad u .1 
sentiment and in the ex^terience : arguioea:. 
whatever form it may be presented, can oetc; . i 
nor modify the nature of things ; it can odIv a.- 
what already exists. ' 

It has been advanced as a mathematical ca. 
the smaller number ought to be sacrificed w 'br .i 
of the greater : but nothing can be more tr i 
even with regard to political combioaticMu : ioi ■ 
fecta of injustice are such, tbst they most oece^ 
disorganize a state. If you sacrifice inooceon w <i 
may be deemed the good of the nation ; it tfic s:- 1 
self which you devote to destruction. Froa 4 1 
to re-action, from vengeance to vengeance, ta^^ 'I 
that are immolated at the pretended altar o*' ? i 
good, will rise again from their ashes, aodewf^ ] 
uieir exile ; and such as would have lemainK - 1 
Bcurity, if justice had been exercised towiH^ ': 
will receive a name and a consequence from :> 
persecutions of their enemies. It is the sazac ' 
political problems in which virtue n inierestn! : 
always possible to prove, by simple axgunKs: u. 
solutions of those problems are false, if the cal. . i 
recedes in the smallest degree from the U«4 2 * 
ality. 

Morality is to be placed above caknlatioa . / ^ 
ality is the nature of the intellectual order . r* J 
the physical order, all calculations take tbsir pr>*- 1 
from the nature of things, upon which tbet c- I 
duce no change ; so, in the intellectual order, :' * 
proceed from the same point, that is to say, m- 1 I 

The cause of those absurd and atrocious err'' ' 
have discredited the use of abstract idoAs is - I 
IS fully exemplified by the reflection, thai a 
making morality the fundamental basis soi r." 
legislstor, it was considered, at best, bat u oct > ' 
elements of cslcolation, and not as its eooso:' • 
and ftotnetimes only as an auxiliary, that mg&t ^^ 
ified or sscriticcd st pleasure. 

Let us then, in the firsi place, Mtabliah van- . ' 
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ed poiDt ; let us then lubject politics to calcala- 
I that take their procedure from this point ; and we 
then see, those inconvenienees which have attend- 
le application of metaphysics to social institutions 
the interest of the human species, and with which 
are so justly reproached to this day, would totally 
ipear. 

>htic8 csn be submitted to calculation, because, 
{ always applied to a community, it is founded upon 
ral combinations which are abstract, of course ; but 
lity, the aim and end of which is the particular 
ersal ion of the rights and hsppiness of each man, 
isolutely necessary in order to force politics to re- 
t» in their general combinations, the happineas of 
iduals. Morality should direct our calculations, 
}ur calculations should direct our politics. 
lis place assigned to morsliiy above calculation, is 
ily suitable both to public and private morals : it is 
e omission of it, in the first case, that we are to 
be those innumerable evils, the fatal effects of 
h we have so ciuelly experienced. The rendering 
ic morality subordinate to that which it ought itself 
>ld in subjection, has often been the ruin of thou- 
s of individuala, under pretence of promoting the 
ral good. There are likewise certain philosophical 
$ms, which threaten private morals with the like 
adation. The completion of every thing must uU 
tely be submitted to virtue : and although virtue is 
eptible of a demonstration founded on the calcula- 
3f usefulness ; yet this calculation is not sufficient to 
; It for a basis. As virtue has to encounter nu- 
>us obstacles, she has received from nature a vah- 
f supports. 

le sciences of morality are only susceptible of the 
ilatiOD of probabilities : and this calculatiou can 
be founded on a very great number of facta, of 
h the approximate result has previously been ex- 
ed. As the science of poUtics is only applicable 
en \%hen united in a community, the probabiUtics 
It science may almost amount to certainties, through 
nuliitude of chances from which they are taken : 
:bc institutions established on this foundation, ap- 
g liiiewise of themselves to the happiness of the 
ttude, cannot miss their aim. But morality in- 
is each man individually, each fact, and each cir- 
(tance : and although a great majority of circum- 
:es prove that a virtuous conduct is the best regard 
c ijiterests of this life ; yet it cannot be affirmed, 
there are no exceptions to this general rule, 
then, you wish to submit those exceptions to the 
! laws ; if you wish to inspire each man individu- 
wiih morality, in whatever situation he mav be ; 
will hnd for each individual an animating and con- 
supply, which is renovated every day, yea every 
ent. • 

3e moral alone, of all the human thoughts, is that 
h stands in need of any other regulator than rea- 
all the ideas that inflame the deatiny of divers 
at the same time, are founded on their personal 
utts : yet if we were to give to each man his own 
>nui interest for the guide of his conduct ; even 
16 guide did not lead him astray, it would al* 
i result, that the effects of this principle would be 
ry up the source of every great and generous 
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jubilcss, it must i^/pear that morality is always 
3nnablo to the interests of mankind : but to give it 
sort of motive for a point of support, is to deprive 
niiid of the energy necessary for the sacrifices re> 
ui by virtue. 

here is no reasoning, however subtile, that can 
sscnt a generous act of self-devotion as a regular 
ism : to du this, the grammatical acceptation of 
word must be adopted in preference to the senti- 
t which it revives in the hearts of those who listen 
Kvery thing brings us back to our own mterest, 



because every thing centres in ourselves : and yet do 
one would sAy, Cr/ory it my inter ett ; her^nsm i» my 
interest; the sacrifice of my life i$ my interest: it 
would be degrading to virtue to tell a man it wss merely 
his interest ; for if you acknowledge that his first mo- 
tive should be honesty, you cannot surely refuse him 
some liberty in the judgment of his own concerns : and 
there are various circumstances ip which it is impossi- 
ble not to believe thst morality arid interest sre at vari- 
ance with each other. How then is.it possible to con- 
vince a man, that an event entirely new and unexpected 
had been foreseen by those who had presented him with 
the general rules of conduct! The rules of prudence, 
(snd virtue which is founded solely on interest, amounte 
to no more,) — even those of its rules that are most 
known, are subject to a multitude of exceptions : why 
should virtue, when considered as a calculation of per- 
sonal interest, be exempted 1 There remsins, then, no 
method of proving thst virtue is slways in unison with 
our interest, except that of returning to the idea of 
plscing the happiness of man in the peaceful security 
of his own conscience ; which simply signifies, that Um 
interior enjoyments of virtue are preferable to all the 
advaotagea of egotism. 

It is not true, however, that personal interest is the 
most powerful spring of the actions of mankind : for 
pride, vsnity, anger, self-love, and a variety of other 
circumstances, will easily make them sacrifice this in- 
terest ; and in virtuous minds, there exists a principle 
of action totally different from any single calculauon 
whatever. 

I have attempted in this chanter to develop how im- 
portant it is to submit all the ideas of the human mind 
to mathematical demonstration : but although this kind 
of proof may be applied to morality, it is to the princi- 
ples of life that it is more peculiarly attached : ita im- 
pulsion precedes every kind of argument. The same 
creative power which sends bsck the blood towards the 
heart, inspires courage and sensibility^ two sensations 
and two enjoymenta wholly moral ; the empire of which 
you totally destroy, if you analyze them by personal in- 
terest, as you would destroy the charms of beauty by 
describing it as an anatomist. 

The elementa of our being, pity, courage, and ha- 
manity, act within us before we are capable of any cal- 
culation. In studying the vsrious parts of nature, we 
muat necessarily suppose some endowmenta anterior 
to the search of man. The impulse of virtue must 
ever take place of reasoning, dor or^nization, and 
the developmcnta which the habita of infsncy give to 
that organization, are the true causes of whatever is 
gre.at in human actions, of the delights which the mind 
experiences in doing good. The religious ideas which 
pure minds are so fond of indulging, animate and con- 
secrate this spontaneous elevation, and are the- noblest 
and surest gusrantaes of morality. * In the breast ol 
a virtuous man (says Seneca) there resides a god ; but 
I am ignorant what god.' If this sentiment were trans- 
lated mto the language of the most enlightened egotism, 
what effect would it produce 1 

It might be said, that this mode of expression be- 
longs entirely to the imagination, and that the real sense 
of this idea, as of every other, is submitted to arsument. 
Doubtless, reason is the faculty that judges all tne other 
faculties : but it is not reason that constitutes the iden- 
tity of the moral being. If we study ourselves, we 
shall find that the love of virtue precedes the faculty of 
reflection ; that this sentiment is intimately connected 
with our physical nature ; and that its impressions are 
often involuntary. Morality must be considered in 
man, as an inclination, as an sffection, the principle of 
which is inherent in himself, and which is guided bv hie 
judgment. This principle may be strengthened by 
whatever enlarges the mind and expands the intellect. 

There certainly exieis a method of improving even 
the theory of morality itself, by calculation and »Het 
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lion : bat that method, though usoful ^hen considered 
only It an auxiliary, becomes insufficient and fatal, if 
we attempt to substitute it in the place of sentiment, 
M it would contract the limits of morality, instead of 
extending theoL 

Philosophy, among its obsenrations, recognizes primi- 
tive causes, pre-existing energies : and in the number 
of theao, virtue must certainly be counted. Virtue ia 
the offspring of creation, and not of analysis : it ap- 
peared almost at the same time with that instinct which 
prompts us to self-preservation : and compassion for 
others devclopes itself almost as soon as the dread of 
any ill that might happen to ourselves. I shall cer- 
tainly not disavow what the wisdom of philosophy may 
add to the morality of aentiments : but as we should 
do an injury to national love in believing it to be only 
too result of reason, we must select in every virtue 
what ia purely natural, and reserve to ourselves after- 
wards to throw a new light upon the beat manner of di- 
recting ita spontaneous movements. 

Philosophy may discover the cause of the sentiments 
which we experience ; but it should only follow the 
course which those sentiments mark out for it. Instinct 
and reason teach ua the same moral : thus Providence 
has twice repeated certain important truths to man, thai 
they may not be lost to him when they especially con- 
cern his welfare, nor elude his diligent researches. 

The man who loses himself in physical aciences, is 
re-conducted into the path of truth, by the applications 
he ia to make of his combinations with material facts : 
but the man who devotes himself to the abstract ideas 
of which the \noral sciei^ces are composed, how can he 
be assured that his conceptions will be either good or 

i'oat in the execution 1 How can he dispense with the 
;nowledge of experience, and carry his views towards 
futurity with any degree of certainty 1 It can only be 
done in tubjecting reason to morality ; without which 
nothing can subsist, nothing can prosper in opposition 
to ita injunctions. The consolotary idea of an eternal 
Providence can fill the space of every other reflection ; 
but we must be on our guard, and distrust even mo- 
rality itsitlf, when it refuses to acknowledge a God for 
ite author. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

•r m aTTLK or AUTHOKB, UCD that or HAGiaTKATBS. 

Before the career of philosophical ideas had excited 
the emulation of enligntened men in France, those 
works in which questions of literature and morality 
were discaseed, when they were written with ele^nce, 
Bublimity, aod correctness, were holden in the highest 
estimation. Before the revolution, there existed a 
number of writers who had acquired a prodigious repu- 
Ution« without ever considering objects in a general 

Eoint of view, in carrying the ideas, both moral and po- 
tkal, entirely to literature, instead of subjecting litera- 
ture to the ideas of morality and politics. 

It is impossible, at this time, to feel any great de- 
gree of interest fw writings which are only ingenioua, 
mod do not embrace the whole of the subjects on which 
tliey treat, never exhibiting them bat on one side, and 
by eoch particulars aa are no way connected with the 
free ideas, nor the profound impressions of which the 
nature of man is composed. 

The style most necessarily have undergone some 
diangee from the revolution ^hich has taken place in 
the niioda of men, aa well as in institutions ; for style, 
not cooaisunc in the giammatical turning of a period, 
cannot be lo^ed opoo as a single fonn, but as closely 
connected with the ideas and nature of the mind. 
8iyle in writing* i* hke the character of • man ; and 
thai character cannot be a atra^ger either to his opdnions 



or his sentiments, but modifies his whole be.':^ 
us, then, examine what style ia moat proprt hi x 
sophical minds under a free goTemmeaL 

The images, the sentiments, and the i^t. -i^ 
sent the same truths to man under three dj&rFs:->-, 
and yet there subsist the same conaiYtiocs l' 
same consequences in these three prorinces of 2» 
derslanding. When you discover a newid-n.^- v 
find in nature some image that will serve to i'v^ 
and in the heart, a sentiment that correapords y ' 
semblance which reflection causes yoo to dacxf*- '> 
writer can carry conviction and enthuai&sai t3 ;- 
degree, till he has acquired the knowledge of : - - 
those three chords at the same time, tbe c^r 
which is no other than the harmony of the crerr 

It is from the more or leas perfect coctV^rr • 
the meana of influencing the sentimenis, lbs i:; 
tion, or the judgment, that we may appreda'^ > • 
of different authors There is no styfe «?- 

firaise, if it do not contain two oat of ibote \k** 
ities, which, when united, form the perfects : 
art of writing. 

Fine conceptions, subtile ideas which do oo( r^ 
themselves with the great chain of general :n^ 
ingenious relations which exercise the gnns *j -- 
itself from the mind instead €»f applyn^ lo i: - 
principal support, can nerer place an autitK a >: 
rank. 

If you particularize your ideas orer-onjch. cbr 
into mare images and sentiments which ccaz-y^ 
instead of separating. Neither are abstrvrt ri> ' 
tions which sentiment repels, and which ft^y '< 
imagination, more congenial to this anivpn»' i 
the sublimity of which is to be represeoted bf :i ' i 
ties of style. Images that throw no light co r- i 
are no more than whimsical phantomd. or ^'« t 
tures of amusement : sentiments that vnkt ro' ' ^ 
idea, no general reflection, are meet certaialj ^* 
and can answer to nothing real in any strl^ 

Marivaux, for example, presented ahrars the f i 
side of the discoveries of the mind : his wtl-; \ 
sessed neither philosophical ideas, nor li vr!r j^ i 
tions. It is impossible that sentioieats «ha*t i i 
proceed from just ideaa, can be snscepciMc ^ "-'1 
images. Those thoughts that may be t/Smi ' 
the double aspect of sentiment and iinagmiiiDc. .- 
first of the moral order : bat when the i4r*i «-" ' 
much refined, they have no terms of comparsop =^ 
mated nature. 

In the poeitire sciences, yon onh need ^ 
forms ; but when yoo treat opoa other p^'^ "*«* ^ 
subjects, yoo must remain where yoo caa nntr j»I 
once of reason, imagination, aod eeatiQieRt y ^ 
that an combine, by difleient mcaae, to the i^ 
ment of the same troths. 

Fenelon joins soft and pore sentiments te^ "^^ 
that property belong to them : Boseoet cr''^ "' 
sophical ideas with those pictures that roa^-^ 
spect Rousseau combined \hc Y^*^*rif^ **( *" >^ 
vrith the natursi effects which produce tbr 
quieu, in his dialogue of Eocraie and St' &. ' < 
very near to uniting aO the qoahties of str^e '^ 
tion of ideas, the profbndity of senOmeiit, aV :' *| 
of imagery. There are iDond in those daier"^ 
the grandeur and elevatioa of fine ideas, wn r ^ 
of the figurative as is necessary to the eeapfew i^^ 
ment of philosophic c onception. We do >" ' 
while perasing the beaotifal pages of Moetes;.'^' 
tenderness which an impassioned e l oqaenc* ^^^ 
give birth to, bat the sensatioa cnaaed by v^' ^ ^ 
admirable in every style : it is thai kind of for^ 
by strangers on entering Si FelerX at Rjhp "^ 
every instant they dtscorer some now beear^ ::'> * 
sorbs, aa we may say, the stxikinr eflhet cf'-zf^* 
Mdbraoche eodesFored to combaoe sdieas ri^ 
in his Essay on Metaphysics : bat as h« lieu* ^ 
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lOi founded on truth, we can but very imperfectly die- 
over the union be wished to establish between them 
nd his brillisnt imsges. Garat, in his Lessons to the 
liormal Schools, is a model of perfection in that stylo : 
od Rivarol, in spite of some studied expressions, 
lakes vou perfectly conceive the possibility of this 
effect harmony, between the images drawn from na- 
dre, and the ideas which serve to form the chain of 
rinciples snd their deductions in the moral order. 
Vho can tell to what length this power of andysis 
lay be carried, which, when united to imagination, so 
ir from being destructiYe to any thing, adds new life 
3 every thing, and, imitating nature, concentrates the 
ivers elements of life in the same focus 1 

A work upon the principles of taste, upon music, or 
ainting, may become a vrork of philosophy, if it be 
ddresMd to man altogether; if it excite in his breast 
lose sentiments and thoughts which aggrandize f very 
aestion ; while a discourse upon the most important 
itere«ts of human society, may fatigue the mind, if it 
onuin nothing but mere circumstances, or if it pre- 
ent importsnt subjects crowded into a narrow compttss, 
nd does not carry the mind to general considerations 
y which it is interested. 

The charm of style dispenses with the efforts re- 
nired by the conception of abstract ideas ; figurative 
xpressions rouse every spark of life within ; and an 
nimated picture encourages you to pursue a long 
hain of ideas and arguments. There is no longer any 
cession lo struggle with abfence of mind, when the 
inagmation is captivated ; it commands of itself the 
ower of attention. 

If works purely liiersl do not contain that sort of 
nalysis which aggrandizes every object it compre- 
enda ; if it does not characterize the particulars with- 
ut toaine sight of the whole; and if they do not 
irove at the same time their knowledge of men, and 
beir study of life ; they most appear but as works of 
tuerility. In a free country, when a man renders him- 
df remarkable by his writing, it is required that he 
houid indicate, in those writmgs, the important quali- 
ios that the nation may one day claim from some one 
»f her citizens, of whatever class or denomination: 
ut a work that is not philosophically written, mav class 
8 author among artists, but can never elevate him to 
tie rank of thinkers. 

Since the revolution, the French have launched into 

I fault that is |iarticulariy destructive to the beauties of 
tyle : they wished, by employing new verbs, to abridge 

II their phrases, and render all their expressions ab- 
itru8«r* but nothing can be more contrary to the 
alent of a great writer. Concision does not consist 
n the art of diminishing the number of words : much 
ess does it consist in the privation of images. The 
:oncision which we should be ambitious of attaining, 
I such a one as that of Tacitus, which is at once boSi 
eloquent snd energetic : — energy, so far from being 
>rejudicial to that brevity of style we so justly admire, 
hat figurative expressions are those by which the 
rreater number of ideas are retraced in the smallest 
ompass. Neither can the invention of new words 
ontribute towards perfection of style. Masters of the 
irt may secure the reception of a few when they are 
nvoluntarily created by a sudden impulse of thought ; 
>ut m general, the invention of words is a sure symp- 
om of s sterility of ideas. When an author permits 
limself to make use of a new word : the reader, who 
8 not accustomed to it, stops to judge it ; and this 
ircaking in upon the attention hurts Uie geoenl and 
»ntmued effect of the style. 

All that has been said of bad taste, msy be equally 
ipplted to the faults of the language which has been 
employed by many writers, for these ten years past. 
Nevertheless, thero are some of those faults which 
ioore psrtacuJarly belong to the influence of political 

• JHilisar, acUvsr, p«cissr, Ike. 
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events ; which I propose to discuss in speaking cf elo- 
quence. 

When philosophy makes a new progress, style must 
nocessahly proceed on to perfection. The literary 
principles that may be spplied to the art of writing, 
nave oeen almost all developed ; but the knowledge 
and study of the human heart ought each day to add to 
the sure and rapid means which have effect upon the 
mind. Every time that an impartial public are not 
moved and persuaded by a discourse, or a work, the 
fault mmi lie in the author : but it is almost always to 
what he is deficient in as a moralist, that his fault as a 
writer must be attributed. 

It often happens in society, when listening to th«>se 
who have the desire of persuading their auditors of 
their sensibility, or their virtue ; tnat we cannot help 
remarking how little they have observed that nature, 
whose characteristic signs they wish to imitste : and 
authors are for ever falling in the same error, vrhea 
they wish to develop mor^ truths or profound senti- 
ments. Doubtless, there sre some suojects in which 
art cannot supply what is really experienced by nature ; 
but there are others ,which might be handled with suc- 
cess, if profound reflections were first msde upon the 
impressions that are experienced by the greater part of 
mankind, and the means of giving birth to them. 

It is the gradation of terms, the agreement and 
choice of suitable words, the rapidity of certain forms, 
the development of certain motives, or lastly, the style 
itself perhsps, which actuate the opinions, and inainu- 
ate themselves into the persuasion of men. An ex- 
pression which at the bottom changes nothing of the 
idea, but which has not a natural application, must be- 
come an object of speculation to most readers. Too 
strong an epithet may eutirely^ destroy the effect of an 
argument rounded on truth ; and the slightest shade 
may entirely turn aside the imagination that was pro- 
posed to follow you. An obscurity in the arrange- 
ment, which reflection might easily have penetrated, 
takea away, all at once, the interest you have inspired. 
In short, style requires some of those qualities that are 
necessary to govern mankind : we must know their 
faults, sometimes spare, nd sometimes subdue them ; 
but the utmost care must be taken to guard a^inst that 
pride which, inciting men to accuse a nation rather 
than themselves, refuse to admit the general opinion, 
as the supreme judge of their talenu. 

Ideas in themsfuves are independent of the effects 
which they produce : but the aim of atyle being pre- 
ciaely to engage mankind to adopt the ideas which it 
expresses ; if the suthor does not obtain his aim, it is 
because his penetration has not y6t discovered the road 
which leads to the secrets of the heart, and the princi- 
ples of judgment ; which he must fint become master 
of himself, in order to influence the opinion of othen. 

It is in this style, above all, that we may remark that 
grandeur of soul which distinguishes the character of the 
man in the writer. The purity and grandeur of the 
language add greatly to the consideration of those who 
govern, particularly in a country where a political 
equality is cstabliahed. Real dignity of language is 
the best method of pronouncing aU moral distinctions : 
it also inapires a respect that miproves those who ex- 
perience It. In short, it is possible that the art of 
vmting may one day become one of the principal 
powen of a free state. 

When the fint legislaton of a country are possessed 
of this power, it forms of itself an union betwixt those 
who govern and those who are governed. Doubtless, 
actions are the beat guarantees for the morality of 
mankind : nevertheless, I believe there exists an ao- 
ccnt in words, and, of couree, a character iA the forms 
of style, which attests the quslities of the mind with 
more certitude than even actions themselves. 1^ 
sort of style is not an art that may be acquirr^ 
undentanding ; it is the real exhibition of th' 
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Men of imagination, by tranaporting themaeWea into 
Um chaiacter of anotheri may discover what that other 
night hftTB aaid : but when they speak in their own 
character, it is their own sentiments which appear, even 
III dsfiaoce of their efforts to conceal them. There 
never existed an author who, in speaking of himself, 
knew how to give an idea auperior to the tmth. A 
word, a false transition, an exaggerated expreaaton, 
teveda what they most wish to conceal. 

If a man of great talents as an orator, waa accosed, 
and had to plead his own cause before a tribunal ; it 
would be easy to judge, by his manner of defence, 
whether he was innocent or guilty, every time that 
vrords are called in testimony, it is nol poeeible to 
take from lan^age that character of truth implanted 
by nature : it u no longer a deceptive art ; what they- 
feel, escapes in a thousand different waya from what 
theyrelate. 

The virtuous man baa a proof of his innocence 
which the wicked cannot deprive him of; it is a mark 
•et upon him by his Creator, which hia fellow-men 
eannot misconstrue. The calm and dignified expres- 
sion of an elevated sentiment, the clear and simple 
mann^of announcing a fact, that style of reason which 
belongs only to virtue, cannot be counterfeited : this 
language is not only the result of virtuous sentiments, 
bat they are also forciblv inspired by it. 

The noble and simple beauties of certain expres- 
aions command respect even from those who pronounce 
them; and ^mong other woes attached to self-con- 
tempt, we must also add the loss of this lauj^uage, 
which causes the most exalted and pure emotiona to 
those who are worthy of using it. 

This style of the mind, if I may thus express myself, 
is one of the greatest supports of a free goremment ; 
it arises from such a train of aentiments as must be in 
concordance with those of every honest man, and from 
such a confidence and respect for the public opinion, 
that it is a certain proof of much preaent happiness, snd 
a sure guarantee of much happiness to come. 

When an American, in announcing the death of 
General Washington, said, * Ditfine Promdenee kaih 
been pleased to mtkdraw from the midst of iu this fiian, 
the pxst tfi fMir, the first in peace, and the first in the 
affections of his country V what sentiments, what ideas 
are recalled to the mind by those expressions ! Does 
not this acknowledgment of divine Providence indicate, 
that, in this enlightened country, no ridicule is thrown 
upon religious ideas, nor on those regrets expressed in 
the tenderness of the heart ! Thia aimple encomium on a 
great roan, and the gradation which givea for the last 
term of his glory, * tM affections of his country,* conveys 
to the heart a deep and tender emotion. 

How many virtues, in fsct, sre comprehended in the 
love of a free nation for their firat legislator ! for a man 
who, after twenty years of unblemished reputation in a 
public character, became, l^ his own choice, a private 
individual ! It appears as if he had only traversed the 
fields of power, m the journey of life, ss a road that led 
to retirement ; a rotiremeot honored by the most noUe, 
elevating, and pleasing recollectiooa ! 

Never, in any crisis of the French revolution, was 
there to be found a man who could have spoken the 
language of which I have recited the above few remark- 
able words ; but in every report that hath reached ua 
of the connection that subsisted between the American 
legislators and the citisens, there are to be found this 

Curity and grandeur of atvie, which can only be inspired 
y the conscience of an honest man. 

Every pure government is called, by the form of in- 
stitutions, to develop and comment upon the motives 
of its resolves, when, in the moment of peril, the 
French legislators sddressed the people in tnose elo- 
quent phrases which they were accustomed to use 
•moos themselves, they produced no effect on the 
^ie weakened by every ineffectual effort 



that was atteo^>ted to rouse in tbem the wished fssoi- 
thusissm; but eothusiaam was &rthcr from rrnvaf 
than ever, though often having been solicited m xms. 

1 think I ma^ venture to affirm, that my fuher vu 
the first, and hitherto one of the moat perfect macst 
of the art of writing, for a man in a poblic npcsr 
he possessed in full the talent of sppealni^ to ibe c^t- 
ions of mankind, and making them oemccsblc Q'ji 
support of government, and oT re-animating ths ^an- 
plea of morality in the breasts of maokind ; a po«n d 
which the magistrates ought to look apoa thesME!^ 
as the refHvsentatives ; a power, which akme at in 
them the ruht of demanding any sacrifice oC the sex 
In spite of our losses of every kind, eince the nmi i 
M. Necker, there exi&ts a visible pro gT e as in ihr k- 
guage used by the chiefs of goremment : \htj ism. 
called reason to their discossiooa, and sometmn wn- 
timents : but even then, they appear to me asick » 
ferior in precise eloquence, to M. Neeker. 

When once the power of words ia admitted bee »> 
litical intereats, they become of the hi gfa ca t 'mspeeUBn 
in those statea where despotic law atzikeai sifesh m 
the heada of indiridnals ; the first conaidefation is tbR 
precisely, that silence which leaves the anppossscrf 
every thiiw to hope or fear. But when the gorersasi 
enters with the nation into the examination of its icicr- 
ests, the grandeur and the aimplicity of the expresaa? 
which they employ, are the only meana of gaofisg &a 
the esteem ana confidence of the naoltitnde. 

Ceruinly, all the great men we are acqaaintfd w± 
have not dutinguished themselveaaa writen ; but ibsr 
are very few who have not exerciaed the empss i 
words : all the grand discourses and celebrated cxpti^- 
dons of the heroes of antiquity are models of ^i; : 
they are expressions which were inspired by g^^ « 
by virtue, which talent has collected or imitated Tat 
laconinn of the Spartans, and the ene»etac expreswn 
of Phocion, harmonized as well, and c?ten better, 'Jos 
the most regulariy sustained diecoiuaes, the occesarr 
attributes of the power of lai^guage : this mansef J 
expression acted on the imaginations of the peedc 
characterixed the motives of the actions of goreiuB^^' 
and set forth in a conspicuous manner the senQiae£3 
of the legislatora. 

Such are the principal aids that pifltticsl agt^.*^ 
can derive from the art of speaking to mmw%hin^ ; tsch 
are the advantagea which may be secured to of^. ■: 
morality, and to the public spirit, by the measured. «• 
lemn, and occasionally affecting atyte of thoae nm«^ 
are called to the government of tlie statea. But t^» 
as ret only one point gained of the power of lsii|;6«^ . 
snd the boundanea of the career we now mn, wtH \ss* 
recede before us : we shsll see that power rise lo i 
much higher degree, if we contemplate it whendeU 
ing liberty, protecting innocence, or stroggliiw kxI 
oppression ; if, in one word, we **«'niTW it inoe if 
pearance of eloquence. 
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In free countriea, the political destiny of mbam 
being decided by their own wiIL men seek and sci^ 
in the highest degree, the means of infloencnig t^ 
will ; and the first of all ia eloquence. Efforts of iii 
kinds scquire strength in proportion as they are recos' 
pensed ; and when power ana honor are luiklea os: bf 
government as a reward of genius ; thoae whs <9 
worthy of obtaining the prixe, are not tanSy in prtseei- 
ing themselves to demand iL Emulation will devekf 
talents, which would have remained unknown in a ifett 
where no remuneration could be offered vronl^ of d» 
acceptance of a great mind. 
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Let iM, iwTertheleMs, ezamine the imaon, wh^, 
ince the fint yeen of the ravolution, eloquence in 
^nnce hta been altered so mnch for the worse, instead 
if following its natnial progress in the deliberating 
saembiiea ; let ua examine bow it may revive and 
ome to perfection ; and conclude by a general 
baervation upon its utility towards the progress 
f the human understanding and the aupport ot lilwrty. 

Eneivy in discourse cannot be aeparated from mea- 
are. If every thinf is permitted, nothing can produce 
ny great effect. To treat moral confederations with 
aution, ia to respect talenta, services, and virtuea ; it 
i to honor, in each man, the righta which hie life haa 
iven him to the public esteem. If you confound by a 
rosa and scrupulous equality what diatinguiahea the 
lequality of nature ; the social state wouul resemble 
[le confusion of a battle, in which nothing ia to be 
eard but the shoots of war or fury. What power then 
emains to eloquence, and what meana can it empby 
3 strike the mind by new ideas or happy •xpreaaiona, 
y the contrast of vice with virtue* or by praise or blame 
istributed by the hand of justice I In that chaoa of 
Rntiment and ideaa that existed for aome time in France 
o orator could flatter by hia esteem, or dishonor by 
is contempt : aa no man at that time could be either 
onored or degraded. 

In such a state of affairs, what could it avail to ac> 
use or defend ? Where was the tribunal that could 
bsolve or condemn 1 What was there that was im- 
ossible 1 or what waa there that was certain t If you 
rere audacioua, whom would you astonish ? and if you 
tens peaceable, who would notice iti Where ia the 
ignity, if nothing is in its proper place t What diffi- 
ulties are there to overcome, if there exists no obsta- 
le ! But, above all, what monument can be erected 
without a basis ! Praise and abuse mav be distributed 
3 every direction, without creating either enthusiasm 
r hatred. It waa no longer known what waa to fix 
IP esteem of man : calumny commanded by the spirit 
f party, and praises excited by terror, rendered 
very thing doubtful ; and worda, wandering from 
sason, struck upon the e^ar without aim or effect 

When Cicero defended Murena against the authority 
r Cato, he waa eloquent, becauae he knew how to 
onor the virtuea, while opposing the authority of a man 
ke Cato. But in our asMmbhes, where every kind of 
t vac live was admitted ; who would have noticed the 
elicate ahades in the expressions of Cicero 1 or who 
'ould think of imposing an useless restraint li^n hinn 
elf, when no one would undentand the motive, or re- 
eive the impression 1 The voice of a senator shouting 
'ora the tribunal, Cuioua revolfUionary, a stipendiary 
f our enemies ; I require that the death of iku 
idprit should satisfy the national justice ; would 
oon have made them forget the eloquence of Cicero. 

In a country where the aacendency of moral ideas ia 
nnihilated, the mind can only be moved by the fear.of 
isfiolutiou : worda, it ia true, still reuin the power of 

destructive weapon ; but all intellectual force ia 
one ; they are dreaded aa a danger, but not aa an in- 
uh ; they can no longer injure the reputation of any 
no. Tfaiia multitude of calumnioua wnten blunt even 
le reaentment which they inspire, and aocceaaively 
xke their power from every expreaaion they make uae 
r. A delicste mind eiperiencee a aort of diagust for a 
ui((uage, the expressions of which are found in the 
^ritiogi of such men. A contempt -of confederation 
(prives eloquence of every effect that is connected 
vith wisdom, sobriety and the knowledge of man- 
kind ; and reaao^ing can have no empire in a 
ountry where they diadain even the appearance of 
ruth. 

In manv periods of the revolution, the diacounes 
vers filled with the moat abominable aophiama : the 
tfrty phraaea which the oratora repeated, with the de- 
irt; of excelling each other, iatigiMd the eaTj and dis- 



honored the heart There ia no variety but in nature ; 
and new ideas can only be inapired by just sentiments. 
What effect could be produced by that moaotonoue 
violence, that power of worda, which left the mind ao 
langoid 1 Itu time you should be aepuunied with the 
real truth. The nation was buried in a shtmber vwrse 
than that of death ; but the representatioes t^the nation 
teere there. The people are at last aroused from their 
lethargy f 4^. Or, in other worda, the time of ahstrac' 
tions is past ; social order is repeated on its oasis, 4^. 

I muat stop here, or this imitation would become aa 
tiiveome as the reality itaelf : but there may be extrac- 
ted from journala, from diacourses, and addresses, 
numberless pages in which we may aee words without 
thoughts, without sentiment, and without truth; it 
waa a kind of litany aa if they wished to exercise 
eloquence and xeaaon, by a certain number of aet 
phraaea. 

What talent could rise duongh expressions so ab- 
surd, inaignificant, false, exaggerated, and vulgar! How 
was it possible that the mind should not be hardened 
againat words by such a number of untrutha t How 
was it possible to convince reason, fatigued by error, 
and rendered auapicious by sophisms t Individuals of 
the same' party, united by the most important intereat, 
were accustomed, in France, to look upon discoorsea 
only aa the order of the day, that waa to rally aoldien 
aerving under the same banner. It would have been 
less burdensome to the mind, and eloquence would 
not have been entirely lost, if they had contented them 
selves by commanding in their deliberatioos, aa in bat^ 
tie, by a aimple- sign of the will. 

But in France, force, while having recourse to ter< 
ror, wished, nevertheless, to patch up a species of sign- 
mentation ; and vanity, uniting itself to vehemence, 
waa eager to juatify by discourse, the most abaurd doc- 
trinea and unjustifiable actions. But to whom were 
those discourses addreseed 1 Not to the victima ; it 
would have been difficult to have convinced them of the 
uaefiilneas of their misfortunes : it could not have been 
to the tyrants ; for they were not to be brought to a 
decision even by the argumenta which they themselves 
made use of: sind it could not have been to posterity, 
whose inflexible judgment is formed on the nature and 
consequence of things. But their aim waa te avail 
themselves of politicid fanaticiam, and to blend, under 
certain heads, the truth of some principles with the 
most iniquitous and ferocious cons<M|uences that might 
be drawn from them by the passions ; and thua to create 
a reasoning despotism, mortally fatal to the empire ot 
knowledge. 

The voice of troth, which conveya to the mind anch 
exalted and pleasing sentiments, and thoae just and no- 
ble expresaiona of a heart at ease and of a character 
without reproach, were no where to be heard ; it was 
not known to whom, or to what opinion they were to 
be addressed, or under what roof they would have 
been listened to : and that pride which waa the na- 
tural inheritance of a Frenchman, induced them rather 
to be ailent than to exhauat themselves in useleat 
efforts. 

The fint of monl truths is that also which is most 
fruitful in eloooence : but ivhen a licentious philoeophv 
delights to debase, in order to confound every thing ; 
what virtue can be honored by your voice 1 what bnl- 
liaocy can you throw upon any object in this universal 
darkneas of the mind t or how will you raise enthusiaam 
in men who have nothing to hope and nothing to fear 
from the voice of fame ; and who did not recognixe, 
even amongst themselves, the same principlea as judgea 
of the same actions 1 

Morality ia inexhaustible in scfntunenta, and fruitful 
in ideaa for the man of genius, who can penetrat«j||0 
and avail himaelf of them. What waa deemed ' 
apirit by the ancients, was doubtless the conr 
of viitoa in the ound of the juat, the powf 
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miited to a talent of eloquence. But in our days, how 
many men shrink from morality, lest they should find 
in it the accuser of their own fives ! how many others 
will admit no general ideas, till they have compsred 
them with their own private actions and interest! and, 
again, how many, though inapprehensive on their own 
aecoants, dare not speak with enthusiasm of justice and 
equity, through fear of galling the recollection of some 
m thoir auditors, and try to present morality sideways 
as it were, to give it the form of puhlic utility, to throw 
I a Teil upon pnnciple, snd to make an amement with 
pride and remorse at the same time, which mutually 
warn each other of their irritable interest. 

Crimea may cloud the judgment, and turn reason 
aside by the force of vehemence ; but virtue would not 
dare entirely to unyeil herself: though it might wish to 
convince, it would fear to offend : and it is morally im- 
possible for any one to be eloquent, while he is obliged 
to abstain from truth. Those barriers that are imposed 
by respectable convenience, as I have slready observed, 
> sre useful even to the successes of eloquence : but 
when, by condescension for injustice or egotism, the 
movements of an elevated mind must be repressed ; 
when not only facts and their application must be 
avoided, but even th4 general considerations that might 
offer to the imagination all ideas of truth, and all energy 
arising from sentiments of honesty ; no man subjected 
to such restraints, can be eloquent ; and the esteemed 
orator who is compelled to speak under such circum- 
stances, naturally chooses those phrases that have been 
moat used, upon which the experience of the psssions 
has been already made, and which baring been ac- 
knowledged inoffensive, pass through the rage of fury 
without exciting it. 

Factions are also serviceable to the progress of elo- 
qnbnce, while they stand in need of the opmion of im- 
partial men, and whilst they dispnte betwixt themselves 
the voluntary assent of the nation : but when political 
movements have arrived at that term where force only 
can decide between the parties ; what assistance they 
ceceive from words, of the resources of discussion, 
serve only to the degradation of the mind and the de- 
atruction of eloquence, instead of developing it: to 
speak in the midst of unjust power, is to impose on 
■elf the most complete servitude. Every absurdity 
must be supported that forms the long chain which con- 
ducts to criminal resolutions ; and the character would, 
if possible, retain more integrity after having committed 
a blameable action inspiredby passion, than after one 
of those discourses in which meanneas and cruelty are 
distilled, drop by drop, wiih a sort of art which they in 
a manner forced themselves to render ingenious. 

But how shameful, how degrading to human nature, 
to prostitute sense in support of rigor and oppression ! 
How shameful to feel a self-love, when all pride is 
lost ! and to think of personal success in sacrificing the 
life and happineas of othen ! to employ in tBe service 
of unjust power that sort of talent devoid of conscience, 
which, like the satellites of force, lend to men in power 
ideas and expressions, which they employ as forerun- 
nen of authority to clea| the way before injustice ! 

No one will attempt to maintain, that eloquei|ce has 
not entirely changed its nature for some yean back : 
but many affirm, that it is impossible it should ever re- 
vive, and sgain acquire any perfection : while othen 
pretend, that the talent of oratory is destructive to the 
repose, and even to the liberty of the nation. These 
two erron I shall attempt to refute. 

It may be asked. What ground of hope have you, 
that eloquent men should make themselves he&rd 1 Elo- 
quence cannot compose itself of moral ideas or virtuous 
sentiments : and wnat hearts would now be opened to 
sentiments of generosity 1 After ten yesn or revolu- 
tioo, who would be moved by virtue, delicscy, or bounty ! 
''cero and Demosthenes, the greatest oraton of an- 
* ' ' in tbeae days, could they agitate the 



steady coolness of vice t could thej laiae abtosh siz 
cheeks of those on whom the preaeoce of aa besM 
man has no effect 1 Tell those quiet po s e ewnn ofse 
enjoyments of life, that their interest is at stake ; ^ 
you will disouiet their impassibility : but what csb 'in 
learn from eloquence 1 It would draw upcn thee jse 
contempt of virtue. Alas ! have they not kaomz 3 
a long time past, that each one of their days is co^rA 
with opprobrium t Would you address yooneif :£> 
men eager in the punoits of fonone. new as ihej m 
to the habits and the enjoymenU which it permiu ] If 
you could for a moment inspire them with a vxkk i?> 
sign, they would be deficient in the covsn^ wctsan 
to put it mto execution. Would you attempt to fstw 
benevolence to hatred and ill -will ? You wodd ts^ 
yourself equally repulsed. If, indeed, you apeak ra .:t 
name of power ; you will be heard with respect «bti- 
ever may be your language : but if toq pet is les 
claim for the weak ; if your generosity has m^e i^-. 
prefer the cause forsaken by favor and adopted by s- 
manity ; you will excite nothing but the resenteie^ a 
the predominant faction. You live in an era in ^kxi 
misfortune excites nothing but indigxiation, and eppff- 
sion nothing but contempt ; where anger is inflaoecH 
the sspect of the vanquished ; where teDderan» j 
moved, or men exult in power, as auon as it bapfMs" 
that they are to become sharen therein. 

What would become of eloquence in the uaiA sr 
such sentiments as these ; eloquence, which, to be i- 
fee ting and sublime, must have some pen! to brsT«. 
some unfortunste to defend, and glory holden up ucs 
reward of courage 1 Can it thus make tu appeal a 
the nation t Alas ! has not this nnfortanaie mtjK 
heard the names of every virtue prostitated in the de- 
fence of crimes 1 Is it possible it could yet recor^ij^c 
the voice of truth ? The most «'e^>ectable of oyr c > 
zens repose in the tomb ; and tlie multitude whkrh n 
main, live neither for enthusiasm, for mov«lity, cer h 

Slory ; they Jive for repose, which ia alm«Mit tq^-^ * 
isturbed by the fury of crimes, and the generous i^u 
of virtue. 

These objections might for some time damp the mm. 
sanguine hopea, and discouragtf expectation ; ne«eft><- 
less, it appean to me impoasible but that what there j 
of good in us, ahould at last acquire an aseeo^axr, 
and I shall ever believe that the orators or the «rt« 
are in fault, when a discoune proaoanccd ia the iLtf 
of a great number of men, or a book that has the ps^ 
lie for it# judges, produces no effect 

Doubtless, if you addresa yourself to a lew isdmb- 
als who are united by one common interest, or <rt 
common fear ; it is certain that no talenu can riL- 
ence them : in their hearts the natural sources have ksf 
been dried up, which the voice of a prophet could irtn 
even from a atone. But when you are surrounded faf t 
multitude that contains all the different elemceU. : 
you speak to human nature, it vriU answer you ; tf tsz 
possess the secret of ffiving that electrical cotoBMoaci 
the principles of which are likewise contained in ^ 
moral bein^, you need no more be afraid of the e«>- 
nees of indifference ; the mockery of ininstice, the ril- 
culations of egotism, or the ridicule of the enrieiu ; iJ 
that multitu^ ia your own : shoiUd they escape f-au 
the beauties of the tragic art, the divine sounds of c^ 
lestial music, or the enthusiasm inspired br the 9e':ei 
of wsrriora, they may still be capuvated oy ras«t 
should the mind feel the want of exaltation, seixe tt 
inclination, inflame the desire, and yoa will cany tu 
optniop. 

If we call to mind the cold and phlegmatic oms^ 
nances that we meet in the world, 1 own that it fwsf 
next to an impossibility to move their hearts ; twt \at 
attention of tne greater part of those men mh» tn 
known, is taken up by their paat actiona, their pmei 
interest, or in politics. But contemplate a trvmi, 
how many features will you discover whose mM xJ 
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friendly eipreMion prenget a heart ooi yet known, a 
fcaeait that woald undentand your own, and coincide 
with your ■entimenta! Thia mnltitnde it the true 
repreaentative of the nation. You mnat forget what 
you know and what you fear, from aoch and such men, 
a.nd ^Te yourself entirely up to your own ideaa and 
emotions ; and in spite of every olataclc, you will draw 
skfter you every free affection, and eveir mind that has 
Tiot received the impression of some yoke, or the price 
of servitude. 

But by what means can we flatter ourselves that we 
sball l»e enabled to hring eloquence to perfection, if it 
tKs true that we yet hope for success ! Eloquence, be- 
longing more to sentiment than to idess, appears less 
euaceptible of an indefinite progress than philosophy : 
nevertheless, as new sentiments are developed by new 
ideas, the nrogress of philosophy oujght to furnish elo- 
<iucnce witn new means of bringing itself to perfection. 
Intermediate ideas may be traced in a more rapid 
manner, when the concatenation of a great number of 
truths is generally understood: the mind may con- 
stantly be sustained in the regions of thought, and in- 
terested by moral re6ections that are nnivenally under- 
stood without having been rendered common. What 
is sublime in some of the ancient discourses, are words 
which can neither be foreseen nor forgotten, and which, 
like great actions, leave their tracea through subsequent 
sges. But if the method snd precision of argument, 
the style and necessaxy ideas, are susceptible of per- 
fection ; surely the mooem discourses msy acquire by 
their example ereat superiority over the models of an- 
tiquity ; and what belongs to imagination, must necee- 
sarily produce more efiiBct, if nothing weakens that ef- 
fect, but on the contrary every thing serves to strengthen 
it. 

That which characterizes eloquence, the movement 
which actuates the genius that develops it, requires the 
peatest mdependence of the mind, at least a momen- 
tary one, from every thing that surrounds us ; we must 
rise above personal danger, above the opinions which 
we attack, snd the men whom we oppose ; and, in 
short, sbove every thing but conscience and posterity. 
Philosophical ideas will naturally lead to this elevation, 
when the expression of truth becomes so easy that the 
images and energies which serve to paint it, present 
themselves to the mind, animated with the purest and 
most exalted ardor. 

This elevstion takes nothing from that vivacity of 
sentiment so necessary to eloquence, or that ardor which 
alone can give the sccent that irreaistible energy snd 
character of domination, that men acknowledge in 
themselves; which they oflen call in queation, but 
against which they have no defence. 

A man whom reflection had rendered totally insen- 
sible to the surrounding events, a character resemblu^ 
that of Epictetus; should he write, his style would 
not be eloquent: but when the spirit of philosophy 
reigns in the enlightened classes of society, it unites it- 
self to the most vehement passions ; it is no longer the 
result of the sscendency of each man over himsolf, but 
an opioion establi^ed from infancy ; an opinion that, 
mixing with every sentiment of nature, aggrandizes the 
ideas, but without rendering the mind insensible. There 
were but very few of the ancients who adopted the 
maxims of the Stoics, which repress Uie movements of 
the heart : the philosophy of the modems, |]tJiough it 
acts more on the mind than on the character, ia only a 
peculiar manner of conaiderins every object. This 
manner of seeing, once adopted by enlighteued men, 
though influencing the general tenor of their conduct, 
cannot triumph over the affections of the heart; it 
destroys neither love nor ambition, nor any of the to^ 
portant intereats by which the minds of men are con- 
tinually occupied, even where their reason is no longer 
deceived by them: but thia meditative philosophy 
Chraws a nelaacholy into the picture of the paasiooa, 



which adds another degree of profundity and eloquence 
to their language. « 

This chsracter of melancholy, which will be mora 
arui more developed by the subsequent ages, may give 
a very great chsracter to eloquence The man who ia 
ardent m his wii^es ; if he is endowed with a superior 
genius, constantly feels himself above the aim he is in 
pursuit of ; and this idea, vsj^e and gloomy, renders 
the expression at once afiectmg and imposing. But if 
moral truths should ever arrive to demonstration, and 
the langusge that is to express them, nearly to a math- 
ematical precision ; what will become of eloquence t 
All that belongs to virtue, would certainly be derived 
from another source, and be founded on another princi- 
ple than that of reasoning ; and yet with all this, elo- 
quence will always reign in the empire which it ought 
to possess. It is true, it would not be exercised any 
more in political sciences where there are abstract ideaa 
of anv kind ; but it would be atill more respected, as 
it could not bo represented as dangerous when concen- 
trated in ita natural focus, in the power of sentiment 
upon the mind. 

There haa been for some time past an absurd system 
established with regard to eloquence ; struck with the 
abuae that has been made use of since the revolu- 
tion, they now declare sgainst eloquence ; thev even 
wi^ to take every precaution to ^ard against dangOTr 
which is as yet certainly not very imminent : and, as if 
the French nation were condemned to move forever in 
the circle of false ideas, and because men have once 
maintained ixijustice with violence, and even with vul- 
garity, they now refuse to suffer the power of senti- 
ment to be called to the aid of justice. 

It appears to me, on the contrary, that it might be 
maintained, that eloquence and truth are synonymous ; 
that is to say, that in pleadine an unjuat cause, it is the 
reasoning that is false ; hut eloquence, pro()erly speak- 
ing is always founded on truth, although it is very easy 
to deviate in the application or the consequence ; in 
which case the error certainly lies in the arjgument 
Eloquence requiring the impulsion of the mind, ad- 
dresses itfelf to the sentiments : and thf sentiments of 
the multitude are alwaya on the aide of virtue. It has 
often happened that an individual, when atone, has 
yielded to dishonest motives ; but man, in the presence 
of man, will onlv submit to such sentiments as he m^ 
own without a blush. 

Religion and political fanaticism have occasioned the 
most horrible excesses, by moving the multitude with 
inflammable expressions ; but it was the falaity of their 
arguments, and not the interior movements of the heart, 
which rendered their words so fatal. 

What ia eloquent in reliffious fanaticism, is the sen- 
timent which reconciles the sacrifice of ourselves to 
what may please the beneficent creator : but what ia 
false, is the reasoning by which we are persuaded it is 
right to assassinate those of a different opinion ; and that 
such sacrifices are pleasing, and even required by the 
supreme being. 

what is real in political fanaticism, is the love of our 
country, of liberty, and iustice : which every man haa 
an equal right to, as to the providence of the eternal ; 
but tnat which ia faiae, is the reasoning which iustifiee 
every crime to arrive at the aim which a man beUevea 
to be useful. 

Let us examine all the diflbrent subjects of discu»> 
sion among men, and all the celebrated discourses that 
have been employed in those discussions ; and we sball 
perceive that eloquence was'always founded upon the 
truth of the question; and that its nature was only 
changed by reasoning : because sentiment cannot err 
in itaelf, and the only possible errors are the conse- 
quences drawn from it by argument : and those erron 
will never exist, while the langum of logic is not fixed 
in a positive manner, and adaptea to the understandw 
of tbo greater number. 
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I im well twtre that there are many airgamente 
which men ma^ try to direct against eloquence ; never- 
theless, it is with this as with ereiy other advantage 
permitted by our destiny, they have all their incon- 
teniences, which are brought forward by the wiad of 
fiction. But in the strict examination of things, what 
gifts of nature are there which are wholly exempt from 
9Tfl 1 The unperfection of human nature always leaves 
one side defenceless ; the only use of reason is to de- 
cide for the majority of advantages against partial in- 
conveniences. 

Didactic arguments are not always sufficient for the 
defence of b'berty : when there is danger to be braved, 
or a generous resolution to be taken, eloquence alone 
has power to pre the necessary impulse. A verr 
■mall number of characters really distinffuished may be 
decided, in the calm of retirement, solely by the senti- 
ment of virtue : but when coursge is requisite to the 
accomplishment of a duty, the generality of men do 
Dot confide in their own strength till their minds are 
affected, nor forget their own interest till their blood is 
•Iptated. Eloquence affects the mind like martial mu- 
■ic, and hardens it against danger. An asaembled 
body of men will have the courage and virtue of the 
most distinguished among them. By eloquence, the 
Tirtue of one individual is conveyed to every one bv 
whom he is surrounded. If eloquence be interdicteo, 
an aasembly of men will always be influenced by the 
most vulgar sentiments : for in the habitual state those 
sentiments are predominant ; and it is to the talent of 
speech that we are indebted for every noble and intrepid 
resolution which baa ever been adopted. 

To interdict eloquence, would he the total destruc- 
tion of glory : a free scope must be given to the ex- 
pressions of enthusiasm, to inspire it in others : there 
must be freedom in eveiy thing, in order to give to ap- 
plauae that character which commands respect from 
zeaaon and prosperity. 

In fine, if the beUef be persisted in, that eloquence 
it dangerous ; let reflection pause for an instant upon 
what would be requisite to stifle it ; and it will plamly 
be perceived, that it is with that as with liberty, and 
eveiy other grand development of the human under* 
standing. It may be, that some eviU are attached to 
those advantages ; but in order to guard against those 
evils, every thing that is useful, great, and generous, in 
the exercise of moral faculties, must be annihilated. 
This is the last idea which I propose to develop, before 
I conclude this work. 
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Hie perfectibility of the human species baa become 
an object of deriaion to those who look upon intellec- 
tual occupations aa a kind of imbecility of the mind, 
and only hold in estimation those faculties which are 
immediately connected with the interests of life. This 
system of perfectibility is also opposed by somi men 
of reflection ; but above all, at this moment it meets 
with the greateat opposition in France, from those sen- 
timents, void of reflection, and those affectioaa com- 
posed of nothing more than passion, which, by con- 
founding the greatest oppositions, becomes entirely 
•ttbservient to men who«e designs are criminal, by 
givinff them the appearance of honorable motives. 

Wnen phlloeophy is accused of the crimes of the 

revolution, it is wrongfully attaching base and un- 

worthv actions to the most noble and exalted ideas ; 

be elucidation of which belongs to the subsequent 

%. Would it not be k^^tter to render the sbyss 

;h separates virtue from ice still greater, by uniting 



the love of knowledge to that of iBonfitT, md «»■ 
over to her side eveiy thinpf that is gran^ or eknid 
among men, in order to deh ver np ^iH to cveiy s^ms 
of shsme, ignorance, and ignominy 1 Bat wbjtfTV 
may be the received opinion of those coaqomf ^ 
time over the indefinite empire of reason, it appan s 
me that there exiats an aiguroent which sny be egult 
applicable to all. 

It ia ssid that the development of knowledge, od 
every advantage thence derived, as eloquence, pobsai 
liberty, and the independence of rcligioiis mnioDi. ct 
destructive to the repoee and happiness of the bass 
species. But let us contemplate for a momeei tx 
meana that must be employed to svert the aatmal i^ 
aire tff knowledge inherent in mankind : how is t s^ 
to be pnt to this evil, if it be really one, wiihoot htvHf 
recourse to meana koirihle ia themaclTca, aad «k£k 
after all would prove ineffectual t 

I have attempted to ahow vritb what foice philnsnpa 
eal reaaon, in spite of eveiy obstacle, and after cmf 
misfortune, has always known how to open itscif a vi*, 
and has successively developed itself in every cosjaat, 
as soon as a toleration, however limited, gave to se 
the liberty of thinking. How then is it pnssiklc to fani 
the human reason to retrogadet And even tf t^ 
melancholy success could be obtained, how is it peau 
ble to foresee and prevent all those ciimnsuncM t^ti 
may give a new impulse to moral faculties! It m t£ 
first desire even of kings, that a progress shoaU -« 
made in li%erature and the fine aits : this pro^res j 
necessarily connected with all those ideae which is. -4 
carry reflection much farther than the sul^ts wtcrL 
they have ^ven birth to. When the aim of a Utrr^ 
work is to influence the mind, it must necessanW p^ 
take of philosophical ideas : and pbilosopfaicai edeu 
will ever lead to the discovery of truth. 

If they could imitate the Inquisition of Spain, id 
the despotism of Russia, they still could not be ctr-LZ 
that no other in^titutiona could be established in o:tfr 
countries of Europe : for even the simple coDcer=« :A 
commerce, when every other swas interdicted, wo^ 
terminate bv becoming the means of cotnmuaxatiae 
the knovAedge of one country to another. 

The aim of physical sciences being of immeJau 
utility, no country would choose, eren if it bad t •£ 
power, to interdict them ; this being the case, wtKil 
not the study of nature destroy the belief of cenaa 
dogmas? And would not a religious indepeodstMre Irjt! 
to the fiee examination of every authority 1 Ii oxt 
perhapa be said, that vrithout ahackhng knowled^ .-t 
might be possible to restrain its excesses : hut by wboa 
are thoee eaceaaes to be repressedt By guwenuaeS* 
Surely that can never be oor*sidered as an imparsJ 
power : and would the bounds prescribed by then 's 
the researches after truth, be preciaely those which &r* 
dent apiiits would wish to oveneap ! 

If the spirit of a nation be entiielj directed ts 
amuaement and aenauality ; and if ever cooFage««i 
qualitv be enervated in oider to destroy thought ; w^ 
is to defend it from the attacks of hostile oeighbcr}* 
And if it escape from being conquered by* a boc&je 
power ; yet evexy vice would find an easy admittaac«. 
iMcause there would exist among men nodung but *Jie 
interest of pleasure, and, of courae, that of money ; 
and anKmg all the ^iringa of homan actioos, tbcn a 
none moxe baae or contemptible. 

If all were to be inapired with the love of war; pe^ 
hapa the contempt of thought might be lerived, hot lae 
nation would be subjected to all the evfls of feudabit. 
and after all, their hc^a would be deceived : fot wbn 
a atrong impulse is given to the mind, it is very d:S- 
cnt to put a atop to ita progress. Heroic Tslor, tail 
quality which producea a new enthuaiaam, and coiet 
bioea all that can atrike the imaginatioQ or miOB- 
cats the mind ; — that apirit of %var» which yon ca£ ■ 
the aasiatance of despotiam, will inspire the lew of 
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lory ; arid the lore of glory will soon become the 
lost formidable enemy to despotism. 

The most remarkable words, and the most brilliant 
iacourscs, have been pronounced on the eve of battle, 
1 the midst of dangers, under those perilous circum- 
tances which, bv elevating the courageous man, do- 
elop at once all his powers. This eloquence of the 
eld would soon be imitated in civil contests: and 
rhen generous sentiments, of whatever nature they 
lay be, are expressed without control ; eloquence, this 
ilent which appears so easy to stifle, because it is so 
ircly attained, revives, develops itself, and at length 
eizes on every subject of importance. 

Wherever there has existed any wise institution, 
whether for the amendment of administration, for the 
ecuhty of liberty, the toleration of religion, or to excite 
be courage and pride of the nation, the progieas of 
.nowledge has immediately become visible : it is only 
•y slavery, and the moet absolute debasement, that it 
an bo totally subdued. The earthquskes of Calabria, 
he plagues of Turkey, and the continual snows of 
lussia and Kamischatka, and ever^ scourpe of nature, 
xe the real alliea of that system which militates 
^inst the development of the faculties of man : for 
very misfortune, and every vice, must be invoked before 
. final stop could be put to the progress of knowledge. 

Every thing that is said for or against knowledge, 
eserables the ad vantages and conveniencea that may 
« attributed to life ; if it were possible for men to en- 
ay that sort of repose which nature has bestowed on 
be animal creation, it might perhaps be counted a 
ilesfiing, as the faculty of suffering would be greatly, 
liminisned. But man must be incessantly tormentea, 
lefore it would be possible to brinff him to this state, 
rom which he ia by nature excited to escape : to put 
k final stop to that mclination, he must be precipitated 
ly affliction into brutishness and stupidity. But Uiere is 
I point on which the enemies as well as the partisans of 
jiowledge ought equally to agree, if they are the frienda 
»f humanity ; which is the imjpossibility of restraining 
he natural bent of the human mind, without plunging 
t into calamities a thousand times more fatal than 
hose which might arise from the progress of knowledge. 

But on the contrary, if the advancement of knowle&e 
s conducted to wise ends and purposes, it is an end- 
Bss source of enjoyment ; if the greater part of man- 
ind have felt the need of a restinff-place beyond this 
rorld ; a somethinff to appeal to in tne time of trouble ; 
ught there not to be, even in this world, a decisiye 
rincipla betwixt those opinions which have no con- 
ectiou with morality, and upon which it has no 
ower 1 Philosophical truths may be said to acquire 
iie same empire over enlightened minds, who oidmit 
sem as yirtues : upon that of an honest man those 
ruths are a source of emulation independent of cir- 
umstances ; a consolation in adversity, that does 
ot submit happiness to circumstances. If the road 
3 the perfection of human faculties were not impen- 
usly traced out, we should incessantly observe the pre- 
ominant opinions of each day consumed in calculations 
3 discover the actual advantages of resolution: we 
hould also observe them consumed with regret, if the 
fleets of that resolution did not tend to immediate 
tility. In this situation, what ascendency could a 
lan acquire over himself but what could be base snd 
cgrading to reason ! What is man, when he aubmits 
follow the passions of man ; if he does not search 
fter truth for its own sake ; if he does not strive to 
ttain the elevation of ideas and sentiments 1 There 
■ a bright inducement in every career, which an ardent 
nind springs forward to attain : to waniors, it is glory : 
men of Uiought, liberty ; and to men of sensibility, 
t is a God. 

These movements of enthusiasm must not be extin- 
nished ; no kind of exaltation should be diminiahed ; 
Le end and aim of legislation should be to unite what 
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is groat and good in one career, to what is equally m 
in another ; it should moderate ambition by glory, and 
liberty by virtue : it should direct knowledge by na> 
soning, and submit reasoning to humanity : and assent 
ble in the same focus all th^ is usefnl in nature, great 
and good in sentiments, and the most efficacious facul- 
ties, in order to combine all the powers of the mind 
instead of reducing it to the necessity of combating ita 
own developments ; to chain down a passion not by 
virtue, but by a contrary passion ; to oppose evil to 
evil, when all might be united, all might oe reduced to 
perfect harmony by the aingle sentiment of morality. 

What an inestimable gift of heaven is morality ! It 
is through this blessing that we are enabled to under- 
stand and appreciate the beautiea of nature ; it is thai 
alone which adds stability to the gifls of life. What 
we admire in great men, is alwaya virtue in the form of 
glory ; it is true that many have been guilty of criminal 
actiona ; and mediocrity, which coofounda every thingi 
is persuaded that the destiny of a man of genius is iUua- 
trated even by the crimes he commits : but if we wen 
to examine into the cause of our admiration, we should 
always perceive that it was the moral from whieh it 
waa denved. But from the iinperfectiona to which 
human nature ia condemned, great and generoua quali- 
tiea are too apt to make us forget any dreadful excea* 
ses, proyided the character or grandeur still remaioa 
impressed upon the person guilty of those excesses ; if 
the virtues are felt through the passions ; and if, in 
short, we feel that we may confide in thoae extraordi- 
nary men who, often blamed and often feared, are nev- 
ertheless faithful to some noble ideas, and were neyer 
known to betray misfortune or retire from danger. Yea, 
I dare maintain, that all is morality in the sources of 
enthusiasm ; military courage is the sacrifice of self; 
the love of glory is the exalted thirst after esteem ; and 
the exercise of sreat faculties in the happiness of the 
human species ; for it is only in doing good that thoughta 
find a sufficient space for action. 

Let ua call to mind all the illustrious namea which 
have been tranamitted to ua through revolving centu- 
ries : and we ehall find that there is not a aingle char- 
acter, of which history does not record at least one 
virtue. Morabty and knowledge are mutually uaeful 
to each other ; the more our tm>ughta are elevated, ths . 
more shame we feel for havinc been made to beliew 
that there could exiat any wisdom in what was immo- 
ral, or a grandeur in those resolutions of which wisdom 
was not (he object. When the circle of relations is 
enlarved, morality becomea a talent, and then a genioa, 
and afterwarda the aublimity of reason and character. 
Doubtless, no one can promise himself to walk in this 
noble* career without atumbling : but what every maa 
owea to himself, and to the human species, is to direct 
in the best manner the meana in hia power, and to in- 
voke all those of others, in order to repeat to nunkind« 
that the depth of reason and profundity of morality are 
two quslities that are iitseparable ; and that, ao far from 
being obliged by destiny to make a choice betwixt 
genius «nd virtue, those talenta which venture forth 
without his guide, are successively overturned in a 
thousand dififerent wsys. Neither is it true, that moral' 
ity i» more steady and lasting among men of Uttla 
knowledge : probity, unaccompanied by superior tal- 
ents, may suffice to direct men in the ordinary offices 
of life ; but in plsces of eminence, real knowledge ie 
the surest guarantee of morality. We are generally 
deceived with regard to the wisdom of great and poli- 
tical conceptions : can the art of deceiving be called 
wisdom 1 or the art of tormenting individuals and na- 
tions ? Can it be called wisdom to regulate a fortune 
according to the interests of personal avidity 1 What 
can poasmly arise from all those efforts, but often a re- 
verse, and alwaya an internal regret t But the wiadom 
which is really remarkable, and the intelligence which 
is truly enlightened, shine in ibc man who chooer^ 
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TVtne, tnd knows how to put it into pnctice ; to 
whom truth ia the |ower of goverament, and generoai- 
1y hia main atrength. In tbta light the great men of 
antiquity are described : they ennobled, thev elevated 
the nation, who were desirous of following their exam- 
ple, and their contemporaries trusted in virtue : these 
are the aigns by which a tranacendant wisdom is to be 
known, the formstion of which demands the most im- 
portant of all combinationa, namely, diat of knowledge 
and morality. 

It has been my wish to comprise in this work every 
motive that can mspire a love tor the progress of know- 
ledge : to give convincing proofs of what is necessary 
to Uiat progress ; snd, of course, to enga^ every vir- 
tuous mind to direct towards it that irreaistible force, 
the source of which is to be found in moral nature, as 
the principles of motion are contained in phyaical nature. 
Nevertheless, I must own that in every page of this 
work, where there appears that love of philosophy and 
liberW, which neither their friends nor their enemies 
have been able to stifle in my bosom, I tremble through 
fear, lest an unjust and perfidioua interpretation ahould 
represent me as indifferent to those crimes which I de- 
test, and those misfortunes which I have alleviated with 
all the power that could belong to a mind void of cun- 
ning, and a heart without disguise. Some can brave 
malevolence, while others oppose calumny with indif- 
ference or disdain ; but for myself, I cannot boast of 
such courage : I cannot say to those who accuae me 
unjustly, ti^tthey do not disturb the tranquillity of my 
life. No, I cannot say it ; and whether I disarm or 
excite injustice by thus avowing its power over my 
happiness, I shall not affect a strength of mind whico 
every day of my life would tend to contradict. I can- 
not comprehend what kind of characters those have re- 
ceived from heaven, who have no desire for the suffrage 
of mankind ; whose hearts are not dilated by a look of 
benevolence ; and who, when vexed by hatred 
and injustice, are not long before they can ac- 
quire aufficient strength of mind to trtet it with con- 
tempt. 

Nevertheless, this weakness of heart ought not to 
divert the judgment which ia carried to general ob- 
jecta : we milst brave the pain to which we expose 
ourselves in expressing them. Man can never usefully 
develop any principle of which they are not entirely 
persuaded themselves. The opinions which we would 
wish to sustain against our better judgment, cannot be 
examined by analysis, nor animated by expression : 
the more natural the reason, the more incapable it ia of 
supporting itself when the prop of conviction is want- 
ing. We should then, if it were possible, divest our- 
selves of those painful fears which aekroy the independ- 
ence of meditation, and confide our lives to morality, 
our happineaa to those we love, snd our thoughts to 
time — to time which is ever the faithful ally to con- 
science and truth. 

What a melancholy appeal, nevertheless, for those 
minds who stand in neeu of obtaining each day Uie 
constant approbation of those who surround them ! 
Ah ! how happy were they ten years back, when enter- 
ing into the world relying with full confidence on their 
own atrength, on the friendship that was offervnl them, 
and on life itself, which had not as vet belied ita pro- 
mises ; — they did not thon meet with parties of injus- 
tice, envenomed hstred, nor rivals, nor jealouay ; all 
then was delirium and hope ! But in ten years after, 
the route of existence is already traced out ; the opiniona 
which have appeared, have jostled against interest, pas- 
siofks, and sentiments ; snd reason and thought, intimi- 
dated by the tumult, no longer dare to force themselves 
into the presence of those irritated judges. Is ft pos- 
sible thst the imagination can resist the crowd of pain- 
fal lecollections which lay siege to it every moment? 



Reflection, it is true, may predomioate ; but I eao 
fear it will be impossible to preserve that cfaazactR d 
youth when the neart is ever open to bve u AJ b^ ui 
the amiable candor of a mind that has nrrcr kasn 
disappointment, which gives a gloss to style, bomw 
imperfect it msy be, l^ the senaibili^ aaid cimidoas 
of the expressions. 

I, however, present this book, mdi as it is, ts ii 
public : when one has ceased to be anknowa, ii b W 
ter to give a true idea of oneself, than to trust t^ se 
perfidioua hazard of calumnious inreotioaa. Bit -. 
OMy be that one mifht wish, even at the expense & :^ 
remaining half of lite, one Ittd never entered the cs-ij 
of letters, snd the pubUcity by which one vi Mjofsk 
How delightful are the first steps that are tdke: r. *.:. 
hopea of acquiring reputation ; what mmOMSact.^ s 
hear our name recited, to obtain a rank in o(#eb»c. a 
be distingnished among the multitude! Bet aiu 
when we are arrived at this envied beigbt ; whai tcsz 
takea possession of the mind, what a frigktlaf soLt^ 
aoxrounda us ! We then wii^, but in tuii, to re-ct:^ 
our wonted associations : bat the time is P^et. Xooisi 
is so easy as to loee the small portion of fame we si' 
have acquired ; but it is not so easy a wmSLa to o^«a 
that benevolent reception which is accorded with plu 
aure to an obscure individual. 

Of how much importance is the first impelae gim 
to our deatiny, as on that depends the hapfHoeat of a^ 
lives ! It is to no purpose toat tastes are modified, > 
clinations arc changed aa well as chsFsctcis : «e a 
then forved to remain*thie aame, becaoae it is hebetd 
that we are so. What then remaina, bot to obuia oev 
auccesses, since we sre still bated for tfaoee liat n 
past ? wo are condemned to drag the chain of nEcadr:- 
tion of our first years, of the judgment which ku bees 
passed upon us, and, in fine, of oar existeace.—e^ 
such as it is in reality, but such as it ia sapposed ui t»e 

Oh ! life of misery ! of tenfold misery * wh^-b jt- 
haps drives from us beings whom we should ixn 
loved, and who might have attached themaelTes is ^ 
had not those affections which are noorished by tcrc&r, 
and ailence, been frightened away by Tain ref»r;|' 
And yet we are compelled to follow this coarse oc L>. 
auch aa it is formed, since the first lines have be^ 
traced out by the imprudence of youth, and to L7 a 
find in those affections which still remain, and ta tic 
pleaaurea of thoogl^t, a balm to heal the woonds 0^ ^ 
neart 

I am fully aensible how much I subject myse? ^ 
blame for thua mixing the afiectiooa of ibe hnit vaa 
the general ideaa contained in this work : bat it is » 
possible to separate the ideas from the sentiments : lis 
affWctiona incite oa to reflection : the aflectioni t^ 
can give a rapid and profound penetration to the tmd. 
Our opiniona on eveiy aubject are modified bf <Kt^ 
fectiona. Such a work pleases, because it is anafej^ao 
to some misfortunes we have ourselves ezpcneneedar 
recalls to the mind some recollection that steals v^' 
ceptibly on our attention. But above aU, some wntsg* 
are admired, because they move every moral pa^ 
But cold and phleffmatic characters only wish a^ 
iiresented with the discoveries of reaaon, without jos- 
mg those movements of regret and those wsadetosii 
of reflection, which can never excite the smallest iole^ 
est in them. I resign mirself to their criticism : ^ 
how is it possible I can avoid it 1 By what means cm 
a distinction be made betwixt the talents and the wd* 
How can we aet aaide what we feel, when we tncs 
what we think t how imsose ailence on those m> 
ments which live in us, without losing «nyof the idm 
which those sentiments have inapired t What kaJ ^f 
writings would result from these cootinaal combta' 
Had we not better yield to all the faolta which 01; 
arise from the irregularities of oatcm t 
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REFLECTIONS ON SUICIDE 



BY MADAME D£ STAEL. 



TO HIS HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ROYAL OP SWEDEN. 



Stockholm, Dbokmbu, 1812. 
LosD, 

rrote these Reflections on Saicide, at a time when 
Ttune rendered the solace of meditation necessary 
itain me. Near you, my lord, my troubles have 
alleviated ; rny children and I, like the shep- 
of Arabia, when they see a storm approaching, 
■ought shelter in the shade of the laurel. You, 
id, have ever considered death only in the light of 
ion to your country ; your mind has never been 
ed by the mortification which sometimes afflicts 
who believe themselves useless upon earth. But 
)ur superior mind no philosophical aubject is 
ge ; and your views are taken from so great an 
tion that nothing can escape you. I have ever on- 
w dedicated my works to the memory of my fa- 
>ut I have requested of yon, my lord, the honor of 
: you homage, because your public life is an ezhibi- 
to the world of sterling virtoes which alone de- 
the admiration of reflecting minds, 
repidity personally distinguishes you amidat the 
; but this intrepidity is directed by a feeling not 
ubiime ; the blood of the warrior, the tean of the 
even the cares of the unfortunate are objects of 
watchful humanity. You dread the sullerings of 
fellow creatures, and the exalted station in which 
re placed will never be able to baniah sympathy 
your heart. A Frenchman said of yon, my lord, 
o * the chivalry of republicanism yoc united the 
Iry of royalty :' in truth generosity, in whatever 
ler it can be displayed, appears to be nttnral to 



In your intercourse with the world, you never im- 
pose restnmt, by factitious formality, upon the minds 
of thoee who surround you. Yon might, if I may bo 
allowed thA expression, gain the hearts of a whole na* 
tion, one by one, if each individual of which it is com- 
posed, had but the happiness of a few minutes* conver- 
sation with you ; combined with this afiability, ao fuU 
of grace, your manly enei^ attaches to you all heroio 
characters. 

The Swedish nation, formerly so celebrated for its 
exploita, and which atiU preserves its early reputation, 
cherishes in you the presage of ita glory. You respect 
the rights of this nation, both from inclination and du- 
ty ; and we have beheld you under many trying cir- 
cumstances, as firm in supporting the constitutional 
barriers, aa others are impatient of their restraint 

Ddty never seems to you a restraint, but a support ; 
and it is thus that your habitual deference for the expe- 
rienced wisdom of the king gives a new lustre to the 
power he cpnfides to you. 

Pursue, my lord, the career which oflers to yon so 
fine a futurity, and you will teach the worid anew, what 
it seems to have forgotten, that the most enlightened 
wisdom sheds a glory on morality, and that the greatest 
heroes, far from despising, believe themselves superior 
to their fellow-men, only by the sacrifices which they 
nuke to them. 

I am with respect, |ny lord. 

Your royal highneaa' 
most humble, and obedient servant, 

Nsonm. 
Baroness de Stael-HolstoiiL 
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I woald impart consolation to the afflicted; the 
cluldren of prosperity «re instmcted by their own ex- 
perience only, and to them general reflections on most 
syhjecta appear useless : bat it is not thus with the 
wretched : reflection is their best as^lam, since sepa- 
rated by adversity from the distractions of the world, 
they fly to self-examination, and endeavor, like the 
mraltd on the couch of pain, to find every alleviation 
ofsuflTering. 

Excess of misery gives birth to the idea of suicide, 
and this subject cannot be too thoroughly investigated : 
it involves tne whole moral organization of man, I will 
endeavor to throw some new light upon the motives 
which lead to this action, as well as on those which 
prevent its perpetration I will examine the subject with- 
out prejudice or pride. We ought not to be oflfended 
with those who are so wretched as to be unable to sup- 
port the burden of existence, nor should we applaud 
those who sink under its weight, since, to sustain it, 
would be a greater proof of their moral strength.* 

The opponents of suicide, feelins themselves on the 
gfouod or duty and reason, too often employ, in sup- 
port of their arguments, an intolerste manner, oflfenaive 
to their adversaries ; and also frequently mingle un- 
just invective against enthusiasm, generally, with their 
well-merited reprobation of an unjustifiable action. It 
appears to me, on the contrary, that we can easily de- 
monstrate from the principles themselves of true en- 
thusiasm, or, in other words, from the love of pure mo- 
rality, how far resignation to deatiny is supenor to re- 
bellion against it. 

I propose to present the question of snieide in three 
diflferent points of view : I shall first examine, * what 
is the influence of suflTering on the mind ;* secondly, I 
diall show, * what are the laws which the Christian re- 
ligion imposes on us in relation to suicide ;* and third- 
5r, I shall consider * in what consists the greateat moral 
ignity of man in tbia world.' 



SECTION I. 

tfBAT IS TUB IHrLUBIfOS OP ainrPBBlNa ON TBI 

MlNOt 

We cannot dissemble that there ia in the effect of 
impressions, produced by grief as much difference be- 

« In ny work ' On the Influence of the PsMinns* I have ap« 
plsuded euki le and I have ever eince repented of that Ineonnld- 
srate expreeeion. I was then in all the piide and riTaeity of 
Mrl7 jouh i bnt of ^^u uae is life, wahoui the hope of iia* I 
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tween individuals, as can exist rdatively vitk r 
and character. Not only the circomstaDcts, ^ 
manner of feeling ihem, iitttr so esseatiaUr, :bs j 
pie otherwise estimable mav misondentand att i 
m this respect ; and yet, of all the limits of tne n 
standing, the most grevioos is that which pKns 
from comprehending one another. 

It appears to me that happiness coostsis 3 ij4 
harmonizinff with our faculties. Oar drrtm r* 
offspring of the moment, and often are of iiiL -i 
quencetoua; but our faculties are pemaxKj 
tneir necesaitiea are unceaaing : hence the com>^ 
the worid ma^ have been as neceesaiy to .\'f^^ 
as the possession of a cottage to a shepherd. I: ^ 
follow, however, that the human race sboahf ba«>i 
ed but as nourishment to the gisantic facuhic* tik 
ander ; but it may be admitted that, accord ji; •! 
constitution of his nature, there were no ot^ai 
of happiness for him. 

A capacity to love, an activity of Dund. a oU 
tached to opinion, are the sootces of happioea xi 
and altogether productive of infeliciMr toothn 
inflexible law of doty is the same tor all, bet ■ 
strength is purely indhridual ; and ill loniiiii| n ^ 
of the happiness or unhappiness of those who & ' 
stituted differently from onrsetree, m pnlbaid a 
ledge of the human heart ia essential to the jkja^ 
cal and just conclnsion. 

It appears to me then that we ahoaU neve e<1 
the feelinffa of others ; counael can ooly oot j 
conduct, Uie la¥rs of religion and virtue piovKt :;« 
for all situations ; but the causes of missiy. 1^:1^ > 
tensity, vary equally with circumstances and i>>'i 
als. We might aa well attempt to coont the «»« 
the sea, aa to analyxe the combinatkms ofietL- < 
character. Conscience alone exists wtthn ^ 
pure snd unchangeable beii^, from whom «v c. 
obtain what we all most need, the repose of ty « 
The greater part of men reeemble each ocher. y< 
much in their actions as in their powoa, asd »\ 
capable of reflection will denr, that, in coamczt* 
against moralitv, we always fsiel we might htn 1* 
ed them. If then we admit that it is psri cims ' 
dition here to endure affliction, we cannot exc^'* 
aelves, either by the weight of this afllictiae, or ^ "^ 
acuteness of the felling which it pfodocei ^* * 
have within na the means of performing our d^t- *| 
what ia moat wonderful in nnoral as well at m -.c" ^ 
nature, is, bow equslly and universally wfau s ^*| 
sary to us is disturb^ while what is mx^^* 
diversified in a thousand wave. 
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and moral ptin are one and the aame thinff 
efiect opon the mind ; for coiporeal and mentu 
A mre both prodactiTe of pam ; but the one de- 
bo Ixidy, wnile the other regeneratee the aoul. 
not «iioogh to believe with the itoict that *ptin 
BA evil ;' to aubmit to it with reeignalion, we 
B convinced that it ia a Ueaaing. The leaat 
»uld be inaopportable, if we conaidered it aa 
accidental ; individaal irritability ^veroing aen- 

there would be no more juatice m blaming him 
ould deetroy himaelf on account of the pnck of 
ha.n for an attack of the gout ; for aome alight 
ty, then for a real calamity. The amalleat aen- 
>f p«un may excite rebellioua diapoaitiona in the 
f it tend not towarda ita perfebtion ; for ^re ia 
njuetice in a li^t evil, if unneceeaary, than in 
Lvieat affliction, if it have a noble end m view. 
not neceaaary here to recur to the grand meta- 
1.1 qoeetion of the origin of evil, in the diacuaaion 
ch jj^iiloaopheis have ao vainly intereated Ihem- 
"We can have no conception of free-will with- 
mittinff the poaatbility of evil ; we can have no 
»tioii of virtue without free-will ; nor of Ufe eter- 
thout virtue ;— thia chain; the ftrat link of which 
he eame time, incomprehenaible and indiapenaa- 
i^ht to be conaidered aa the condition of our 
If reflection and feeling lead ua to believe that 
a ever, in the vraya of providence, a latent or ap- 

juetice, we cannot conaider auffering aa either 
Dtai or arbitrary. If we believe that the deity 
endow ua with unlimited facoltiea or powers, and 
le infinite were thus transferable, we ahoold have 
ch right to complain of aome happineaa withheld, 
aome trouble impoeed. Why abould not man aa 

incenaed at not having alwaya exiated, aa that 
ist ceaae to exist ! In ahort, on what ground do 
mplainta reat 1 la it againat the ayatem of the 
rse that he rebela, or againat the part allotted to 

1 a ayatem, aubject to immutable lawit Afflic- 
I one of the essential elements of the means of 
[less ; and it ia impossible to form a conception 

> one without the other. The vivacity of our de- 
is alwaya in proportion to the difficultiea with 
i they have to contend ; the height of our enjoy- 
I, to the fear of loaing them; the atrength of our 
ions, to the dangers which menace the objecta of 
e'ffard. In a wonl, the Gordian knot of pleasure 
1 pain can only be aevered by the atroke that ter- 
les exiatence. Let ua aubmit, aay the unfortunate, 
i balance of good and evil which belonga to the 
ary courae of eventa ; but when we are treated aa 
lies by destiny we have a right to endeavor to 
>e ita malignity : and yet the re^lator which de- 
inea the raeult of thia balance ia entirely within 
slves : the aame aort of life, which reducea one to 
iir, would fill another with k^, who ia placed in a 
re of leaa elevated hopea. liiia reflection ia not 
npatible with what I nave aaid aa to the reapect 
we to the varioua modea of feeling : without doubt, 
lappineaa of one may not accord with the character 
Qother ; but reaignation belonga equally to all. If 
1 are in pfayaical nature two oppoaite powera, im- 
e and gravity, which are the cauaea of the motion 
tie earto, it may alao be aaaeited that the deaire of 
m, and the neceaaity of aubmiaaion, volition, and 
piation, are the two polea of moral being, and that 
oquilibrium of reaaon is only to be fouiM between 
a. 

"he greater part of men can acarcely comprehend 
e than two powera in life, destiny, and their own 
, which is or itaelf, ^ey heUeve, aofficient to influ- 
a destiny; and hence the general tranattion from 
ation to pride. When thejr are in a atate of irnta- 
I, tbey inveigh againat deatiny, aa children beat the 
te against which they hurt theinaolvea ; and when 
f are satiafied with the eventa of life, they attribute 



them entirely to themselves, deriving a degree of coia- 
placency from the meana they have employed to direct 
them, and conaidering theae meana as the only source 
of their felicity. Both these modes of judging are 
erroneoua. 

The will of man acta commonly, it ia true, in con- 
currence with deatiny ; but when thia deatiny is the 
result of neceaaity, that ia to aay, when it is unalterable, 
it becomes the manifestation of the designs of providence 
towards us. A man of genius haa obaerved that * necea- 
aity invigontea.* We muat riae to a great elevation of 
thought to adopt thia expreaabn in ita full extent ; but 
it ia certain that we abould alwaya have a sort of re- 
spect for destiny. It is a power which, sooner or 
later, unforeseen or anticipated, aeizes on a certain 
epoch of life and determines the course of it ; but far 
from destiny being blind, as we are pleased to imagine 
it, we have reaaon to believe that it comprehenda ua 
thoroughlv, for it acarcely ever faila to assail our in- 
most weakneaaea. It ia the aecret tribunal which pro- 
nouocea judgment on ua, and when it may ap{>ear unjuat, 
perhapa we alone can tell what it would intend and 
what It would exact. 

Tlien ia no doubt of our coming forth, senaibly im- 
proved, from the triala of adveraity, when we aubmit to 
them with a becoming fortitude. The greateat facultiea 
of the aoul aro developed only by adSTering, and thia 
purification of ourselvea reatores ua, after a timo, to 
oappineaa ; for the circle closes up again, and carries ua 
bad to those daya of innocence which preceded our 
faults. We then abandon virtue when we fly to suicide 
as a refrige from misfortune ; wo reject the enjoyments 
that virtue would beatow by enabling us to triumph 
over our distresses. The disciples or Plato said that 
*the aoul had need of a certain period of aojouroment 
upon earth to become purified from guilty passions.' 
We should, in fact, believe that the end or hfe ia pro- 
perly to renounce it. Phyaical nature accomplishes 
this work by destroction, and moral nature by aacrifice. 
Human existence, rightly conceived, is but the abdica- 
tion ofpersonality to gain admission into universal or- 
der. Children only comprehend themselves, young 
people each other and the friends who are a part of 
themselves ; but when the presages of decay appear, 
we muat aeek conaolation m general reflections, or 
abandon ourselvea to all the terrore which the latter 
part of life preaenta ; for the unfortunate or fortunate 
ciroumatancea of each individual are of little conse- 
quence in comparison with the inflexible lawa of na^ 
ture. Old age and death, much more than our peculiar 
diatreases, abould fill ua with deapair ; but we readily 
aubmit to an univeraal condition, and yet rebel against 
our own poitbn, without reflecting tlut the universal 
condition ia found in each lot, and that the diatinction 
ia more apparent than real. 

In treating of the moral dignity of man,'' I ahall 
atrenuoualy maiat upon the difference which exiats 
between auicide and aelf-devotion, that ia to say, be- 
tween the aacrifice of ouraelvea to othera, or which ia 
the aame thing, to virtue ; and the renunciation of ex- 
iatence becauae it ia a burden to 'Ua. The rootivea 
which lead to thia act change entirely the nature of it ; 
for when we abdicate life in order to do good to others, 
we immolate, if I may use the expression, our body to 
our soul, whilst, when we destroy ourselves froiA im- 
patience under ousfortnne, we sacrifice almost alwaya 
our conacience to our passions. 

It is nevertheless wrong to contend that auicide la 
an act of cowardice : thia atrained assertion never 
convinced any one ; but we ought here to distinguish 
between courage and fortitude. The act of auicide im- 
pliea contempt of death, but to be unable to endure 
auffering ahowa a want of fortitude. A apeciea of 
frenzy ia neceaaary to aubdue in us the instinct of self- 
preservation, when no religious feeling demands the 
aacrifiee. The generality of those wlu> have oniuo 
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caMfallj emiMTored to destroy thenwelTes have not 
lenewea the attempt, becatue there w in suicide, as in 
every eztiavagant act of the will, a certain degree of 
folly, which is appeased when it nearly accomplishes 
the end it had in view. Unhappiness is scarcely ever 
absolute ; its associations with our recollections or our 
hopes, oflen constitutes the greater part of it ; and when 
we experience a lively check, our afHiction frequently 
presenu itself to our imagination under a very different 
aspect. 

Observe, alter a period of ten years, a person who 
has sustained some great privation, of whatever nature 
it may bo, and you will find that he suffers and enjoys 
from other causes than those from which ten years ago 
his misery was derived. It does not, therefore, 
follow that ho is restored to happiness ; but hope 
and fear have changed their course in him ; and of 
the activity of these two passions moral life is com- 
posed. 

There is one cause of suicide which interests the 
hearts of most worsen : it is love. The spell of this 
passion is no doubt the principal cause of the errors we 
commit in our judgment on the question of self-destruc- 
tion. We are willing that love should subjugste the high- 
est powers of the soul, and that nothing should be be- 
yond his empire. All sorts of enthusiasm having en- 
countered the attacks of mocking incredulity, romances 
hsve still maintained the delusion of sentiment in those 
countries of the world, to which good faith has retired : 
but of all the miseries of lovo there is but one, it ap- 
pears to me, which should subdue the energy of the 
soul ; it is the death of the object we love and by whom 
we are beloved. 

An inward horror pervades our nature when the 
heart with which our existence was blended rests cold 
in the tomb. This affliction, the only one perhaps 
which surpasses the strength god has given us to resist 
suffering, has nevertheless been considered by several 
moralists as easier to be soppcMrted than those in which 
offended pride is in any respect mingled. In fact, in 
the misery which is produced by the infidelity of the 
object of our love, though the heart receives the wound, 
self-love instills its poisons. Without doubt also, a 
sentiment nobler than solf-Iove rends our hearts when 
we are obliged to relinquish the esteem we had con- 
ceived for the first object of our affections; when there 
remains no more of an enthusiasm so profound, than 
the remembrance of the delusive appearances which 
gave birth to it. We must, however, in strictness 
urge, that, in an intimate and sincere onion, such as 
ought to exist betwe<m true end pure beings, from the 
moment that either is unfaithful, or that either has de- 
ceived, he becomes unworthy of the sentiment he had 
inspired. I do not wish by this reasoning to imitate those 
peaants who reduce the troubles of life to syllogisms. 
VVe suffer in a thousand ways, we suffer from various, 
opposite and contending feelings; and no one has a 
right to contest the causes of our miseries : but in all 
the sufferings of the soul, in which self-love has its 
share, it is as unwise as reprehensible to seek our own 
destruction : for aH that partakea of vanity is neces- 
sarily fleeting and we must not accord to that which is 
fleeting the right to precipitate us into eternity. 

A misfortune entirely free from all emotion of pride 
is then the only one which should lead to suicide ; but 
for the very reason that such a misfortune ori^nates 
entirely in sensibility, religion can deprive it of its bit- 
terness. Providence, which desires not that the wounds 
of the humsn soul should be without a cure, brings re- 
lief to him whom he has afflicted beyond his strength. 
Often, at such a time, the winss of the angel of peace 
overshadow our dejected heads, and who can say that 
(his angel ia not the very object of our regret 1 who can 
•ay that, touched by our tears, it has not obtained from 
^^ven the power of watehtns( over usT 

^1m pains of eensibility, which self-love emhitteni. 



are necessarily modeimted by tiose ; sad dactf i 
fecting nature, without any nixtnre of tte em 
pride, inspire a religious di ap ua jt ioo, wbi^ Isu 
soul to resignation Hie nMMt fiiM|iieBt csssai 
ctde in modem times are rainand dnhanar i 
of fortune, as society is eoostiCix&ed, prad»«4i 
scute unhappiness, which mohiplics iiaetf xt yj 
different ways. Ihe roost cruel of aH, ^^^ 
loss of the rank we occupied in the wc^ 
tion has as much to do with the pass, as v^ s 
ture, and we form with our puaui iisininii 12 t^ 
whMe rupture is most giievoos; bat, a^ 
new situstion presents a now perepecizve & 
men. Happiness is so composed of rdaiive i 
that it is not things in themadves, hot thtwci^i 
with yesterday snd to-morrow, which aJecj 1 

E nation. If destiny or the menaces oT a :?:&: : 
d a man to apprehend a certain di^gree k 
oesa, and he learns that he is to be mpumi 3f s 
what he dreaded, his impressioiis wiU herv>cr 
from those he would have expenenced, d bt :-- 
suffered so great a terror. Destiny has ^aatm 
much to do in the composition of oor stm^ 
may say that he also sometimes repeoi* n *: 
other sovereigns of causing too moeh cnL 

Opinion exercises over most indrvidml^ i <^ 
influence whose power it is dlfficah to dr^ix- 
words, * I sm dishonored,* affect the whoie 11 
social being, and it i» not possible to avoid p^v..^ 
who sinks under the weight of Uiis nudoEtir 
since he feels it so bitteriy, it is, io sll proKiV.* 
merited : but yet we most range the caonn ?' i > 
in two principal classes ; those which are d^*-- 
fsults with which oor conscience reproach 7 
those which originate in involuntary ener u- 
no wise criminal. 

RepenUnce is necessarily connected with zz-' 
of divine justice, for if we did not regukte or - 
by this supreme standard of equity, we 9i» 1 ■ 
ence in life nothing but discontent. We s. - 
sider existence in two points of view ; either ■»•" 
the gain or loss of which consists in the ains^ 
this world ; or as a noviciate for immorult. 
regard it as a game, we shall be able ta ts"^ 
own conduct only the consequence of iroe art* 
soning ; if we have the life to come a tw ^ 
tention only to which our conscience dings. Ts 
whose views are limited to the intevests of *.&* 
may suffer discontent, but repentance behie^ 
the religious man ; and being auch« he oecsec 
that expiation is tho first duty, and tha: rr* 
commands us to endure the consequences of •* 
gressions, to the end that we may repair thn. 
ble, by doing good. Merited dishcMior it'.^t 
religious man, a just punishment, from «ii' " 
lieves he has no right to fly ; for, altbodfi <->■ 
msn actions, there may be many more p«n ^ 
suicide, there is not one which seems so i^rs. 
deprive us of the protection of god. 

Our passions lead us to many culpable ar'.-^**- 
have happiness for their end : but, in wnxs^''^ 
a renunciation of all succor from above, tbt:^^' 
reconciled with any pious dii^oeition. 

He who is trulv a^ected by repenuncs «t3 '• 
with the prodigal son : 'I will arise, and !• 
father, and will aay unto him, &ther, I Ihk • • 
againat heaven, and before thee, and am 00 sx*- 
to be called thy son.* With this affsctmsr ^^' 
would a religious bein^ express himseU, io^f'^ ^ 
criminal he believes himself to be, th« le» «' ' 
arrogate to himself the right to quit liis, ^2:* ' * 
not used the gift as the bMtower of it tx»fv > 
those guihv beings who do not believe m a fcLr ^ 
ence, and who have lost their consequcoce ia :> * - 
suicide, according to their manner of tliik:^*''* 
otbar inconvenience than to dsprtTD thsmafc^ 
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tbat might yet remain « for them, end each in- 
can eatimate theaechancea aa hechooaea, from 
ul&cion of probabititiea. 

leve we may aflirm that anmerited diahonor ia 
f lonff duration. The inflaence of truth on the 
a such, that patience only ia roquiaite to reatore 
11 r station. Time haa aomething aacred in it, 
jm» to act independently of the eveuta it em- 
Tt is a aupport for the weak and unfortunate, 
faet, ia one of thoae myaterioua waya by which 
ty manifests himself to us. The world, which 
ost respects so different a thing from the indi- 
thfs world, which is a aensible being, although 
ic3 of 00 many atnpid onea, the world, which is 
although follies without number are committed 
»c who make a part ot it, the world alwaya con- 
by returning to juatice, as soon aa predominating 
3Tnentary circumatancea have diaappeared. * In 
re possesa ye your aools,* saya the gospel, and 
unsel of piety is also that of reaaon. When we 
on the holy writings, we find in them an admi- 
tomhination of the best precepts for conducting 
ces with success in this worid, and often aleo the 
kcans of obtaining it. Physical auflferinff, incura- 
irmity, in short, all such miseries as are insepara- 
»m corporeal existence, would aeem to constitute 
the roost plausible causes of suicide ; and vet, 
1y ever, particularly among the modema, aoea 
lecips of misery occasion it. Miseriea which are 
ordinary course of events may overcome ua, but 
t p.xcite us to rebel against our condition. It is 
lial that irritation should be mingled with our feel- 
before we can be enraged asainst destiny, and 
to liberate ourselves from its evils, or revenue our- 
I against it, as an oppressor. There is a singular 
of error in the manner in which most men con- 
thcir destiny. This error has so much influence 
e impressions of the mind, that we cannot too of- 
ontemplate it under ita various aspects. Indeed, a 
(lunity of auffering is sufficient to make us resigned 
le most distressing events, and we find injustice 
in those afilictiona which are peculiarly our own. 
yet, are not these varieties, as well aa theae re- 
ttances, for the most part counterbalanced 1 and 
ihey not all, I repeat it, equally comprised in the 
of nature 1 I shall not dwell upon the common 
olationa that may be derived from the hope of a 
ge in our circumstsnces ; there are some amictiona 
h are not ausceptible of this sort of comfort : but 
ieve we may boldly affirm, that all who have re- 
td to an active and ateady employment have found 
lleviation of their diatreaa. There ia an object in 
ccupations, and it is an object that man constantly 
ires. Our facultiea devour us, like the vulture of 
netheus, when they have no external cause of ac- 
, and employment exerciaea and directa these facul- 
: in short, when yte possess imagination, and moat 
lie in sorrow have a groat deal, we can alwaya find 
»vated pleasure in the maater-piecea of the human 

d, cither as amateurs or artists. A celebrated wo- 
I has remarked that ' ennui is mingled in all our dia- 
ses,' and this reflection is full of profundity. True 
ai, that of active miiida, is the absence of all inter- 
in what surrounds us, combined with facultiea, 
ch render this interest essential to us ; it is thirst 
bout the possibility of quenching it. Taotalua ia a 
. image of the soul in this state. Occupation gives 
est to existence, and the fine arts contain, at the aamo 

e, the originality of particular objecta, and the grand- 
■ of universal idoaa. They preaerve our relation with 
ure ; we might love her without the aid of these 
irmin? mediators, but they teach us the better to ap- 
ictate tier. 

We must not disdain, in whatever misery we may be 
inged, the primitive eifts of our creator, life and na- 
il. A social being placea too much importance upon 



the tissue ot circomsunces of which hia mdividoai nie- 
tory ia comp^ed. Existence is in itself a marvelous 
thing ; the nappineas of the savage is derived from it 
atone ; aick people often pray for nothing else ; the 
prisoner conMiders liberty aa the auprcme good ; the 
olind man would willingly give all he possessed for the 
blessing of sight ; the climates of the south, which give 
life to colors, and develop perfumes, produce an unde- 
finable impreaaion ; the consolations of philosophy have 
less empire over us than the enjoyments we derive from 
the spectacle of heaven and earth. Among our meana 
of happiness then the power of reflection is most valua- 
ble. We are so contracted in ourselves, so many things 
affitate and wound us, that we have constantly need to 
plunge into this boundless sea of thoughts, where we 
must, as in the Styx, become invulnerable, or altogether' 
resigned. 

No one will venture to say that we can endure eveiy 
calamity we are subjected to in this world, nor will any 
one dare to place auch confidence in hia own strepgtQ 
aa to make tnia assertion. There are but few beinga 
endowed with such superior fsculties that despair has 
not reached them more than once; and life appears 
but as a protracted ahipwreck, the fragments of which 
are friendship, love and flory. The borders of the 
atream of time are covered with them ; but if we have 
preserved the internal harmony of the aoul, we may 
yet hold communion with the worka of the deity. 

The mercy of heaven, the atillness of death, the 
beauty of the universe, which waa not deaigned to show 
man hia own insignificance, but aa an earnest of better 
daya ; some noble thoughts, always the same ; are like 
the harmony of creation, and restore us to tranquillity 
when we are accustomed to comprehend them. From 
these sources tCe hero and the poet draw their inspira* 
tions ; why then would not some drops from the cup, 
which elevates them above humanity, be aalutary for 
all! 

We accuae deatiny of malignity becauae ita blows 
are always aimed at the tendereat part of us. This ia 
not attributable to the malignity of deatiny but to the 
impetuoaity of oui deairea, which precipitatea ua 
againat the obataclea we encounter, aa we run deeper 
upon the aword of our adversary in the ardor of com- 
bat: and beaidea, the inatmction we ahould receive 
from miafortune neceaaarily applies to that part of our 
character which atsnda most m need of reproof. We 
cannot admit the belief of ft god without supposing 
that he directa deatiny in ita influence upon men : we 
cannot then conaider thia destiny aa a blind power ; it 
remaina to be cQnsidered whether he who govema it 
haa given to man the liberty of aubmitting to or flying 
from it. I ahall examine thia in the aecond part of 
theae reflectiona. 



SECTION II. 

WHAT AKB THE LAWS WHICH TRB CHIIISTIAN BBlr 
GIOV IMP08K8 ON ITS, IN BBLATIOW TO BUICIDb! 

When the ancient man of sorrows. Job, waa atricken 
with every evil, when ho had lost his fortune and bis 
children, and when frightful phyaical afllictions made 
him auffer a thouaand £atha, oia wife advised him to 
renounce life. * Curse god,* said ahe, *and die.*-^ 
* What,' replied he, * I have received good at the hand 
of god, and ahall I not receive evil V And in whatso- 
ever depth of depair he waa plunged, he waa roaigned 
to his fate, and hia patience waa rewarded. It ia aup- 
posed that Job preceded Mosea ; ho exiated, at least, 
long before the coming of Jesus Christ, ard at a time 

when the hope of the aouPa immortality ^ ' ~* 

assured to mankind. What would he iher 
at the present lime 1 We see in tho h 
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u SaincoD and the Maccabees, tvho devoted Ibeiii- 
•elven to death, to accomplish a design they belieTed to 
be noble and salutary ; but in no part do we find ex- 
amples of suicide, of which disgust to life or its troubles 
is the only cause ; in no part has thai species of suicide, 
which is only a desertion from destiny, been considered 
as possible. It has been frequently asserted, that there 
is no passage in the gospel which indicates a formal 
disapprobation of this act. Jesus Christ, in his dis- 
courses, rather sscends to the principles of action than 
enters into s particular application oi the law ; bat is it 
not enough, tnat the ffeneral spirit of the gospel tends 
to hallow resignation! 

* Blessed are they that mourn,* said Jesus Christ, 
* for thay shall be comforted. If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
and follow me. Blessed are ye, when men shall revile 
you, and persecute you, for my sake.' Jesus Christ 
every where announces thst his mission is, to Ibfch 
man that the design of misfortune is the purificstion of 
the soul, and that celestial happiness is obtained by 
pious endurance of our misories on earth. Hie inter- 
pretation of the doubtful moaning of affliction, is the 
special intention of the doctrine of Jesus Christ. 

Wo find many good things respecting social morality 
in the Hebrew prophets and in the Pagan philosophers i 
but it was to teach charity, patience, and faith, that 
Jesus Christ descended upon earth *, and these three 
virtues all alike tend to the relief of the unhappy. 
The first, charity, teaches us our duty towards them ; 
the second, patience, teaches them to what consola- 
tions they ought to have recourse, and the third faith, 
announces to them their recompense. Most of the 
precepts of the gospel would want foundation if suicide 
were permitted ; for, from misfortune we learn the ne- 
cessity of appealing to heaven, and the insufficiency of 
the goods of this worid is what, above all, renders 
another life necessary. 

It is seldom that individuals, in the intoxication of 
prosperity, preserve a holy respect for sacred things. 
The allurementa of this world are so brilliant as to 
darken all other joys, even the glory of a future exist- 
ence. A German j^iilosopher, disputing with his 
firiends, once said, * To obtain aoch a thing, I would 
give millions of years of my eternal felicity,' and he 
#'a8 singularly m6derate in the sacrifice \ie ofiferred ; 
br temporal enjoyments have generally much more ae- 
i vitv than religious hopes ; and spiritual life, or Chris- 
uanity, which is the same thins, would not exist, if 
sorrow dwelt not in the heart of man. Premeditated 
suicide is incompatible with Christian faith, because 
this faith rests chiefly on the different duties of resig- 
Dstion. With respect to suicide resulting from a mo- 
ment of delirium, from an excess of despair, it is not 
probable the divine legialator of men had occasion to 
notice it among the Jews, who rarely offered examples 
of this sort of offence. He unceasingly combated, in 
the Pharisees, the vices of hypocrisy, of unbelief, and 
of hardness of heart. Indeed, he appears to have con* 
•idered the faulta of the passions as the disease of the 
40ul, and not as its habitual atate, and alwaya to have 
appealed rather to the general spirit of morahty than to 
the precepts which grow out oi circumstaocea. 

Jesus Christ constantly directed man to occupy him- 
^If with life as it haa relation to immortality only. 
' Then, why take ye thou^t for raiment,' aaid he, * con- 
sider the lillies of the &ld, they toil not, neither do 
they spin ; yet Solomon, in all his glory, was not ar- 
rayed like one of these.' It is not slothfulness nor in- 
difference that Jeaus Christ inculcates by this passage, 
hut a sort of calm which would be useful even as it 
regards the interests of this world. Warriors call this 
sentiment confidence in their good fortune ; religious 
n^cn. the hope of divine sssistance ; but both the one 
the other find in this internal disposition of the soul 
lort, which, while it enables them to form a clear- 



er judgment of tbe drcanutaacea oC tha 16. 
same time aflbids tbe roearsi of tsraymi^ 
We believe we can obtain our *"— " yi*- 
tyranny of haman events by dcier»ciaf r 
ourselves if we do not attain the end af p? 
Under this idea, we conaid^ oaradvet » " 
our own disposal ; and free to rdtBrasb i.*^ - 
axe no longer content with tbe coaohsos .( ' 
gospel accorded with thb manner q( ->!. i. 
should find in it some lessons of prodi^ 
those which relate to vtrtoe would faav^ a i~ 
application, for virtue consiats only in Ot • 
we give to otbera, that is to amy, to aaz £r 
personal interests : now, when we reonrr 
ly because we are not happy, we prefer 9s» . 
the world, and become, if I may be alb»«« 
pression, egotists in suicide. 

Of all WB religious ai^garoenta which \bm 
duced againat suicide, that whidli has beta 1 
ouently reiterated, ia that it is faaam&fcmrsi 
the prohibition expr eao ed by the conuaandse 

* Thou shalt not kill.' Withoot doobt, chs 
might alao be admitted ; but as it is ioipoiii. 
aider the aoicide in the same light msk tas 
the true point of view of this qtaestioo a, rsr 
ness not being the end of human life, ana oec^ 
at perfection. Mid conaider hia duties as 
connected with his sufferings. Marcus Ar* 
that * there waa no more crime m leani 
room that smokes :' certainly, if it wera 
of suicide would be still more frequent ihKJ >-| 
for it is difficult, when the illusion of toads 1 
reflect on the course of things, and stiD *£ 
our attachment to existence. We nii^ -i- 
thia existence, through fear of leaving 11 ;>" 
motive alone retain«l us upon earth, all c: 
have conquered fear, by the voice of n^tarr n 
thoae whose imaginations are more term^ 
phsntom of life than by that of deaih. s^ 
themselves their latter days, which repeat ic r a 
choly a tone the brilliant airs of our youtk 

J. J. Rousseau, in bis letter in favor of »jcj> 
'Why, if we are allowed to cot off ^ Us. ct'' 
also permitted to take away our lives V Has ^ 
of god given us the one as well as the other ' \^ 
of the gos|ieI seems to reply texturally to tsb <>'- 

* If thy riffht hand offend thee,' aays Jeaa IV« 
it off. Ifthine eye offend thee, pluck it oTs^- 
it from thee.' What the go^iel here mx\ k-^* 
temptation, and not suicide: but tutrtt^hih* 
snflicient to refute the argument of J. J. St'^ 
Man is permitted to seek a euro for all ba r^J 
it is forbidden him to destroy his beiag. ar i 
words, Uie power he hss received of cboossv ^ ' 
good and evil. He exists by this power, be ' 
be rogeneraied by it, and to thia principle of 
which the exerciae of free will entirely brkr^ 
thing !s subofdinate. 

Jesus Christ, in encouraging roan to eodan '>- 
of life, repeats unceasingly the efficaer 9I r- 

* Knock,' saya he, and it aball be opened zs^'s- 
aak and it ahall be given unto yoo.^ not tbf b> «" 
presenta relate not to the events of thia life ,' - 
disposition of the soul upon whidi pnm cv? 
greatest influence. Peace of mind and the pn«<f | 
of the world are both alike denominated bf i' ' i 
happiness ; and yet, no two things are 10 di^ | 
these sources of enjoyment. The philoaupben * j 
eighteenth century have founded morality 00 a '* 
itive advantagea it procurea in thia wofki :■- ^ 
considered it as personal interest, well od^'^ 
Chriatians have fixed the cen^e of our ftntg'^ ^^ 
ments in the bottom of the soul. Fhilosopbm ^ ' 
temporal benefits to those who are virtoeoii '^ ' 
right, in some respects : for, in the oidioan ^»> 
things, it is very probable that the bleasinp of ^ 
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mpany a coune of monl condoct ; bot if oar 
:e in this thoold be deceived, deepeir would 
awful ; for* considering virtue onlj ss a ^le- 

when it is unsuccessful we may sbaoidon exist- 
Christianity, on the contnry, pieces happiness 
y in the impressions we receive from oonsci- 
iuTe we not experienced, indopendentlv of re^ 
feelinffs* snd our internal disposition has not 
igreed with our circumstances, snd that we 
Bn feU more or less happy, than we ought to 

an examination of oursitustion 1 If the mere 
the mobility of our nsture is sufficient to pro- 
^\i an eflfect, how much more power ought the 
I secret operation of piety to have upon the 
How often have those virtuous beings whom 
1 baa riaited, found sn unexpected esbn in 'the 
of their hearts ! An unknown celestisl music 

in the desert, and seems to snnounce that the 
1 wiU soon spring, even from the bosom of the 

n we have beheld Louis XVI, the purest snd 
spectable Tictim that faction could inunolate, 
:hB scalTold, we cannot but demand what relief 
d of god atretched forth to him in the abyss of 
1 Of a sudden, the Toice of an angel is heard, 
ider the form of a mmister of the church, says to 
Son of Saint Louis, rise to heaven t His worldly 
ar, his heayenly hopes were all united in these 
words. They uplifted him, by recalling to him 
istrious race from the debasement into which 
lad wished to plunoe him ; thev invoked the 
of his ancestors, vdio, without doubt, already 
ed forth their crowns to welcome the coming of 
^8t saint to heaven. Perhsps, at this moment, 
? of fsith made him fancy he described them, 
preached the limits of time, and our calculation 
hours concerned him no longer. Who knows 
rhat blissful emotion a single moment of tender 
ion at that time filled his soul ! 

lile the blood-stained executioner bound those 
t which has wielded the sceptre of France, the 
missionary of god said to his king, * Sire, it was 
hat our lord was led to desth.* Whst sid did he 
ipart to the martyr, by presenting to his view his 
) model ! In fact, is not the most glorious exam- 
' the sacrifice of life the basis of the Christian*a 
? And does not this example mark the difference 
I exisu between the martjrr and the suicide 1 The 
TT serves the cause of virtue, by yielding up his 
for the instraction of the world : the suicide per- 
all idea of cojrage, and scandalixes even death 
The martyr teaches man the power of con- 
ce, it subdues the moat powerful physical instinct; 
tticide also proves the power of will, over instinct, 
it is that 01 an unstesdy charioteer, who can no 
(r bold the reins, but precipitates himself into the 
I, instead of conducting m safety to the goal. 
sd, in committinff thia terrible act, the soul is 
ight to a pitch of nensy, which concentrates, in sn 
At, an eternity of pain. 

lie last scene of the life of Jesus Christ appears 
ined. above all, to confound those who believe they 
« tho right to destrov themselves in order to escape 
ortuno. Toe dreaa of suffering seised upon him, 
had voluntarily devoted himself to the aeath, as 
as to the life of msn. He prayed a long time to 
father, on the mount of Oliver, and his sOul was 
iedingly sorrowful, oven unto death. * My father,' 
d be, * if it be possible let this cup pass from me !' 
ee times he repeated this prayer, his countenance 
led in tears. All our pains had passed into his di- 
1 being. He feared, Uko ns, the outrageous of man ; 
us, perhaps, he regretted those he bad loved, his 
ther snd his disc^les ; like us, and more than us, 
haps, he loved this fiuitful esith, and the celestial 



pleasures of an active beneficence^ for which he le* 
turned thanka to hia father every day. But not being 
able to avert the cup to which he was destined, he cried, 
* Nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done, O, my 
father,* and replaced himself in the hands of his ene- 
mies. What more would we seek in the gospel on re* 
siffnation in affiction, and the duty of supporting it 
with courage and patience 1 The reais nation we ob- 
tain from religioua faith is a species of moral suicide, 
snd it is in that it aomuch differs from suicide, properlv 
so called, for the renunciation of aelf has for its end 
the sacrifice of ooraelves to our fellow creaturea; 
while suicide, cauaed by a disgust of life, is only the 
bloody mourning of personal hsppiness. Saint Paul 
says, * She that liveth in plcaaure, is dead while ahe 
liveth.' Ill every line of the holy writinga we see this 

nmisunderstaodinff between the beings of time and 
of eternity ; the first make life conaiat in what the 
last regard as death. It is then plain that the opinion of 
beings of time consecrates the suicide, while that of 
the beinga of eternity exalta the martyr : for he who 
grounda morality on the happiness it may produce upou 
earth, hates life when it does not realize ita promises; 
whilst he who makes trve felicity consist in the internal 
emotion, which sentiments and tboughta in comrnuni- 
cation with the deity excite, can be happy in spite of 
men, and, if I may uae the expreasion, in defiance of 
destiny. When the experience of existence haa taught 
us the vanity of our own strength, and the almighty 
power of god, it often works in the soul a sort of re- 
generation, the delights of which are inexpreesible.~- 
Then it is thst we become accuatomed to judge oniw 
selves, as we judge of others ; to place our conscience 
as a third person between our personal interests and those 
of our adversaries ; we are psasive aa to our destiny, 
certain that we cannot direct it ; we are passive also as 
regards our self-love, certain that it is not ourselves but 
the worid that casts our character : we are passive, in 
fine, as to that hardest of sll human trials, tne wrongs 
and injuries of friendship ; whether it be by recollec- 
tion of our ov^n imperfections, or by confiding to tho 
tomb of the being wno has best loved us our most se- 
cret thoughts ; or, finally, by raising towarda heaven 
the sensibdity it haa bestowed upon us. How great is 
the difference between this religious denial of terreatrial 
strife, and the frenzy which IomIs to suicide ss s refuj^ 
firom suffering. Ine renuncistion of ourselves is m 
every respect opposed to suicide. 

Besides, how can we be assured that suicide will de- 
liver us from the evils which pursue ns 1 What cciw 
tainty can atheists hsve of annihilation, or philosophers 
of tne mode of existence nature haa reserved for tnem 1 
While Soeratea taught to the Greeks the immortality of 
the soul, many of his disciples committed suicide, 
greedy to taate of this intellectual life, of which the con- 
fnaed imagea of paganism had not given them the idea. 
The ehiotion excited by so novel a doctrine led their 
ardent imaginations astray ; but, can Christians, to 
vrhom the promises of a future life have been extended 
only in connection with menaces of punishment to tho 
guilty, can they hope that suicide will be the mesns of ex- 
tricatiuff them from the troubles which overwhelm 
them 1 If the soul survive death, will not the sentiment 
which filled it entirely, whatever may be its nature, still 
make a part of it t Who among ua knowa what con- 
nection is estsblishsd between the recollections of earth 
and celestial enjoyments 1 Is it for us to draw near, 
by our own resolution, to this unknown region, from 
which, St the same time a aecret dread repulses us 1 
How can we annihilate, by the caprice of our will, (and 
I denominate thus every act not founded upon duty; 
the work of god in us 1 How shall we determine oar 
death, when we had no power over our birth 1 How 
answer for our eternal destiny, when the most triflipg 
actions of this brief exiatence have oflen filled us wwk 
tho most bitter regret 1 W90 -ml dare bolie\'« 
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wiser and stronger than destiny, and venture to eay to 
It — this is too much t 

Suicide draws us from nature as well as from its au- 
thor. Natural death is almost always softened hy the 
enfeebling of our strength, and the exaltation of virtue 
sustains us in the sacrmce of life to our duty : but the 
suicide seems to spring with hostile arms beyond the 
borders of the tomb, and defies slone the imagea of hor- 
ror and of darkness. 

Oh ! what despair is required for such an act ! May 
pit^, the most profound pity, be granted to him who is 
guUty of it 1 but, at least, let him not mingle human 
pride with it. Let not the wretch believe himself the 
mote a man« for being the less a Christian, and let a re- 
flecting being know ever where to place the true moral 
dignity of man. 

SECTION III. 

or TBS MORAL DIOIHTT OP HAN. 

Almost every individual aims here below either at 
hb physical well-being or at his consideration in the 
world, and the greater part of mankind at both united : 
bat consideration, in the estimation of some, consists in 
the aaeendency which power and fortune beatow, and 
in that of othnrs, in the respect which talents and vir- 
tue inspire. Those who seek riches and power are 
also desirous to be thought possessed of moral aualitiee, 
and above all, of superior lacalties ; but this laat is a 
secondary end, which must give place to the firat ; for 
a certain depraved knowledge of the human race, teaches 
us, that the solid advantages of life command the inter- 
ests of men still more than their esteem. 

We will set aside, as foreign tfom our subject, those 
whose ambition has only power and riches for its end ; 
but we will examine with attention in what the moral 
dignity of man consists ; and this examination will lead 
us necessarily to judge the action of self-destruction 
under two opposite points of view ; the sacrifice in- 
spired by virtue, and the disgust which results from 
mistaken passions. We have opposed, in respect to 
religion, the martyr to the suicide ; we may also, in 
respect to moral dignity, present the contrast of devo- 
tion to duty, with rebellion against our coiulition. 

Devotion generally leads us rather to submit to death, 
than to be instrumental in bringing it upon ourselves ; 
yet, there were among the ancienta suicides from devo- 
tion. Curtis, precipitating himself to the depth of the 
abyas, that he might cause it to close ; Cato, stabbinff 
himaelf to teach the world that there still existed a soul 
free under Ctesar's dominion, did not destroy them- 
selves to escape from misery ; the one wished to save 
his country, and the other gave the universe an exam- 
ple whose ascendency still continues. Catopassed the 
night preceding his death in .reading the Pnaedon of 
Socrates, and the Phaedon explicitly condemns suicide, 
but this great citizen knew that he did not die for him- 
self but for the cause of liberty ; and, according to 
eircumstances, this cause may teach us to await death, 
like Socrates, or to be onxselves the instrument of it, 
like Cato. 

The characteristic of the true moral dignity of man, 
ts devotion to duty. What we do for ouraelves may 
have a sort of grandeur which excites surprise ; but ad- 
miration is on^ due to the sacrifice of selfish feeling, 
under whatever form it may appear. Elevation of soul 
constantly tenda to free ua from what is purely indi- 
vidual, for the purpose of uniting us to the ffreat views 
of the creator of the univene. Love and reflection 
comfort and exalt us only by withdrawing us from all 
egotistical impressions. Devotion and enthusiasm in- 
fese a purer air into our breasts. Self-love, irritatioki, 
impatience, are the coemif^s against which conscience 
ibGges us to combst, and the tissue of our lives is al- 
koet entirely compoeed of the continoal action and re- 
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•cdcMi of internal strengtli agstDSC extrrz! -j 
stances, and of external eircnnwcances t^tr* .1 
strength. Conscience is the tme stsndard if **>{ 
ness of man, but it has only a claim to ocr t.-:{ 
in the generous being, who op p oee e dmr V-* 
can aacrifice himself when doty cotiiimw^ k-. ] 
Genius and talent can jnodoce gmt ^^^l 
this earth ; but when the obiect of tter cxfr>- 1 
personal smbition of him who pos e tascg tsr: i 
longer constitute the divine nature m mac 
serve for address, for pradence, far sQ te:< 

Snalitiea, the type of which is fbond in anisL 
le perfection of them belongs to maa. Tt i 
the fox, and the pen of him mo banen !&s r \ 
his interest, are one and the same dui^ b 'M 
moral dignity. The man of genins who ten^i 
at the expense of the happiness of his (e&e«^ 
whatever eminent faculties be otay be eoQei»:| 
acts always with regard to self; nod in tfas'n 
principle of his conduct is the name wnb tb 
mala. What distinguishes conscience &n 
sentiment and the knowledge of duty, and 4-^ 
consiata in the aacrifice of self to othcn, '* 
problem of moral life is included in this \mr4r 
whole dignity of the human being is in p^^opr - 
atrength, not only winst death, bat aguitft t? 
eats of existence. The other in^mlse, tbt . 
that which overthrows the obtctacles Of^nsed ^ 
sires, has success for its recompense, asi wdl i* i 
but it is not more wonderful to make use ofoiH 
gence to aubject othere to our panioos, thxt y -i 
our feet in walking, or our haxids in takiog;. &.% { 
estimate of moral qualities, it is the monn .' J^ 
which alone determines thf<ir worth. 

Hegeaippus of Cyreoe, a disciple of .Vrstr*-^] 
coursed in favor of suicide aa well as s^'^ ' 
contended that man ahoold have no c^jert ^. : j 
in this world ; hut as it is very difficult u> S5^ 
own enjoyments, he advised dcsath to ibew «* i 
not obtain them. This doctrine is one of c i 
which we can best determine the mottTrs cf < i 
and it evinces the species of egotism which 3^. \ 
I have before observed, in the very act byniii 
would annihilate ourselves. 

A Swedish professor, named Robeek, vTtrftI 
work upon suicide, and killed himself sner h^;! 
posed It : he says in his book, that we should rt-»i 
a contempt of life, even to suicide. Do r^ -^ I 
profligate also despise lifet Every ibinf <^H 
the sentiment to which we make the ucri^^ I 
cide, regarding onlv self, which we hsTt <xf^ I 
ttnguished from t^e sacrifice of existence 'x -1 
proves but one thing in pouit of coonge, ^^ *J 
the will of the soul overcomes physical in^c: i 
sands of soldien afford conatant evidence of th'*H 
Animals, it is said, never kill themsehrn- Ar*4 
which are the result of reflection, are iacoispei- 
their nature ; they appear to be enchained br* 
sent, iffuorant' of the future, end ffif*»»rn? or » 
from the past : but as soon as their pa»iiv * ' ^ 
roused, they brave pain, and this (Rvatest pt*^ *-' 
we term death ; of which, without ooabt, tberbirl 
the least idea. The courage of a great ourr :y' •^ 
partakea of this want of thought Robeck w ^ 
m extolling the contempt of ufe so higfalT- '^•^ 
two waya of aacrificing life, either becsov '^ ^ 
duty the preference, or because we give ^?'^^ 
this preference, in not wishing to live wbis *( - 
lost the hope of happiness. This lut aenUai^'^ 
merit esteem : but to fortify ouraelTSs h^'^ 
thoughts, in the midst of the reverKs of life; ^ I'' 
ouraelves a defence againat ourselves, io Cff^' ' 
cslm of conscience to the irritation of tcnp^ 
this is true courage, in comparison with «^' '^ 
which springs from instinct, is veiy little, lod t^*^' 
is the fruit of self-love, stiO Ims. Sone ^f^ 
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circuoutUnces in which, feeling ouraelres 
en upon other*, we maj make a duty of ridding 
>f ihe incumbrance. One of the great meana of 
acing errors in moralitj is, to fancy situations, to 

there wrould be notbug to reply^ if it were not 
&ey do not exist. Who is so unfortunate as to 
3 fellows-creature to whom he may impart conso- 
? Who is so unhappy, that by his patience and 
sign&tion, he may not give aii example to move 
ul« and give birth to sentiments, that the best pre- 
have never been able to inspire. The half of Ufe 
decline : what has then been the intention of the 
»r in presenting this melsncholy perspective to 
lo man whose imagination has need of hope, and 
oMnts as nothing what he has, except as the means 
raining yet more ! It is clear that the creator has 
I that mortal man should obtain a mastery over 
ind Vhat he should commence this great act of dis- 
satedncas long before the de^dation of his strength 
d render it more easy to him^ 
hen you reach the age of maturity, you are already 
ery thing reminded of your death. Do you marry 
children t You make an estimate yourself of the 
ne vhey may hare when you shall be no more, 
rnal duty consists in a continual devotion; and as 
as children attain the age of reason, almost all the 
fmcnts they afford are grounded on the sacrifices 
nake to them. If then happiness were the only 
i( life, %»e should destroy ourselves as soon as we 
& to be young, as soon as we descend the moun- 

whose summit appeared environed with so many 
ant illusions. 

man of wit, who was complimented on the forti- 

with which hn had supported great reverses, re- 
I, * I have sufficient consolation in beingonl^ twcnty- 
year» old.* In fact, there are very few gnefs more 
it than the loss of youth. Man accustoms himself 

by degrees, it will be said. Without doubt, time 
n ally of reason, and weakens the resistance it meets 
I in us ; hut where is the impetuous soul, which is 
irriuted at the approaches of old aaet Do the 
»ions always decay with the faculties V Do we not 
n see the spectacle of the punishment of Mezentius 
i^wcd by the union of a sonl still alive and a ruined 
ly, inseparable enemies 1 Of what use would this 

herald be, which nature causes to precede dissolu- 
i, if it were not ordained that wo should exijtt with- 
happiness, and abdicate each day, flower after flower, 
I crown of life. 

Savages, having no idea of the religious or philo- 
>hical destiny of man, believe they perfonn a duty to 
iir parents by depriving them of life when they be- 
ne old ; this act is founded on^the same principle as 
icide. It is certain that happiness, in the accepta- 
»n given it by the passions, that the enjoyments of 
[f-lovd at least, exist but in a small degree for old 
ie ; but it is this, which, by the development of moral 
gnity, seems to aimounco the approach of another 
e, as in the long days of the north, the twilight of the 
reninff is confounded with the dswn of the ensuing 
tj. T have seen these venerable countenances ab- 
ffbed entirely with the future ; they seem to announce, 
I a prophet, the old man who no longer interests him- 
ilf with the remainder of his life, but is regenerated, 
y the elevation of hia soul, as if he had already passed 
M barriers of the tomb. It is thus we must srm our- 
plves against misfortime ; it is thus that in the strength 
f life itself, destiny often gives the signal of this detach- 
nent from existence, that time sooner or later exacts 
rom us. ' You have very humble thoughts,' some men 
fill say. convinced that pride consists in what we exact 
torn destiny, and from other^t ; while, on the contrary, 
t consists in what we exact from ourselves. Thesa 
nrf men contrast Christianity with the philosophy of 
the ancients, and pretend that their doctrine was much 
uoie favorable to energy of chvicteri thin that whose 
At 



foundation is resignation : but' certainly we must not 
confound resignation to the will of god with condescen- 
sion to the power of man. Those heroic citizens of 
antiquity, who would have endured death rather thaa 
slavery, were capable of a pious submission to the power 
of heaven ; while modem writers, who pretend that 
Christianity weakens the soul, could very well bend, 
notwithstanding their apparent strength, to tyrannv, with 
more suppleness than a feeble but Christian-like old 
man. 

Socrates, that saint of sages, refused to make hit 
escape from prison after he was condemned to death. 
He believed lie ought to set an example of obedience 
to the magistrates of his country, although they wero 
unjuat to mm. Does not this sentiment belong to the 
true firmness of character 1 What fatness likewise 
was there not in that philosophical discourse on the im- 
mortality of the soul, contmoed so calmly, even to the 
very moment when the poison was brought to him ! 
For two thousand years, men of profound thought, 
heroes, poets, and artists, have consecrated the death 
of Socrates by their praise ; but the thousands of in- 
stances of suicide, caused by disgust and ennui, with 
which the annals of every comer of the worid are filled, 
what traces have they left in the remembrance of poe- 
terity T 

If the ancients were proud of Socrates, Christians, 
even without including tne martyrs, can present a grea 
number of examples of this noble strength of mind, in 
comparison with which the irritation or the depression, 
which leads us to destroy ourselves, is deserrmg only 
of pity. Sir Thomaa More, Chancellor of Henry V III., 
during a whole year of close confinement in the tower 
of L<mdon, refused day afler day, the offers that an all- 
powerful king made him, to return to his service, if he 
would suppress the scruples of conscience which with- 
held him. Thomas More knew how to confront death 
during a year : and to sbandon life, still loving it, re- 
doubles the greatness of the sacrifice. A celebrated 
writer, he loved those intellectual occupations which 
fill every hour with a still increasing interest. A b^ . 
loved daughter capable of sppreciatmg the genins of 
her father, diffusea an habitual charm throughout his 
household ; he was in a dungeon, through the grates of 
which only a glimmering light, broken by the dark ban, 
could (>enetrate. While near this horrible abode, a de- 
licious estate on the verdant bordera of the Thames of- 
fered to him the union of every pleasure that the affec- 
tion of his family and philosophical studies could im- 
part. Nevertheless, he was immoveable; the scaf- 
fold could not intimidate him : his health, croelly im- 
paired, weakened not his resolution ; he found strength 
m that fire of the soul, which is inexhaustible becatise 
it is eternal. He met death because it was his choice, 
sacrificing happiness, with life, to conscience ; immo- 
lating every enjoyment to this sentiment of duty, the 
Seatest wonder of moral nature ; that which fertilizes 
e heart, ss, in physical order, the sun enlightens the 
world. England, the birth-place of this virtuous man, 
where so many other citizens have so unostentatioasly 
sacrified their lives to virtue, England, I say, is never- 
theless the country in which suicide is most frequently 
committed : and we are, with reason, astonished that a 
nation, in which religion exercises so noble an empire, 
should offer the exsmple of such an aberration: hot 
they, who represent the Engluh as cold in character, 
suffer themselves to be entirety deceived by the reaenre 
of their manner. The English character, in general, ii 
very active, and even impetuous ; their admirable con- 
stitution, which develops the moral faeultiea in the higb> 
est degree, is of itself able to sustain their need of 
action and reflection ; monotony of exiatence doea not 
suit them, altboogh they often inflict it upon them- 
selves ; they then divereify, by the exercises of the body, 
the sort of life which to ns appears uniform. 
No nation loves enterprise so much as the 
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•nd from oa« end of the woiid to the other, from the 
iells of the Rhine, to the cttancti of the Nile, if any 
thinff liqgulir and daring b attempted, it is by an 
Eogtiahman. Eztraordinary wafers, aometimea even 
blameable ezceeaea, are a proof of the Tehemence of 
their character. Their reapect for all lawa, that ta to 
•ay, for moral law, for political law, and the lawa of 
decorum, repreeaea the oatward inJications of their 
natural ardor ; but it doea not the leaa exiat ; and when 
drcumatances do not ffive it nouriahment, when ennni 
takea posaeasion of their lively imaginationa, it prodncea 
Incalculable ravagea. 

It ia also maintained, that the climate of England 
tenda particularly to melancholy : I cannot judge of it, 
for the aky of liberty haa alwaya appeared to me purer 
than any other ; but I cannot think that we ougnt to 
attribute the frequent examples of suicide altogether 
, to thia physical cause. The climate of the north ia 
'much leaa agreeable than that of England, and yet they 
^•re leaa aubject to disgust of life, becauae the mind haa 
there leaa need of impulse and variety. Another cause 
also which renders suicide more frequent in England ia 
the extreme importance which is attached to public 
opinion : as soon aa a man*a reputation ia impaired, lifb 
becomea inaupportable to him. Thia great dread of cen- 
•are is certainly a veiy aalutary reatraint for most men ; 
but there ia something still more sublime in having an 
isylum in ouraelvea, and there to And, aa in a aanctuary, 
the voice of god ^viting ua to repent of our faulta, or 
fecompensing us for our secret good intentions. 

Suicide is very rare among the people of the aoudi. 
Hie air they breathe attaches them to life ; the empire 
of public opinion is leaa absolute in a country where 
there ia lesa need of aoclety ; the enjoyments of nature 
•uffice for the rich as well as the poor ; there is some- 
thiog in the spring of Italy which communicatee hap- 
piness to eve^ being. 

Germany fumiahea many examples of suicide, but 
the cauaea are varioua, and often whimaical, aa ia na- 
tural amongst a people, where a metaphysical enthuai- 
aam prevaiu, which haa yet no fixed object nor uaeful 
end. The defecta of the Gemiana are much more the 
result of their situation, than of their character, and 
they will no doubt correct them, when there shall exiat 
among them a political state of thinga, that will call into 
action men worthy of being citizena. 

An event that happened recently at Berlin, may give 
an idea of the aingular exaltation of which the Germans 
tre susceptible.* The particular motivea, which could 
load any two individuala astny, are of little importance ; 
but the enthusiaam with which an act has been spoken 
of, which ought rather to aue for indulgence, merits 
the most senous attention. If two persons, profoundly 
unhappy, had destroyed themselves after imploring the 
commiseration of sensible beings, and recommending 
themselves to the prayers of the pious, no one could 
have refoaed a tear to grief, 'that had driven them to 
distraction, whatever had been the species of folly to 
which it prompted. But can any one represent a mu> 
toal assassination as the sublime of reason, of religion, 
and of love ! Can we give the name of virtue to the 
conduct of a woman, wbo voluntarilv absolves herself 
from the duties of dau^ter, wife, and mother, — to that 
of a man who lenda her hia courage, thua to get rid of 
life! 

What ! thia woman haa suffic lent confidence in the 
action she is committing, to write before she dies, * that 
ahe will watch over her daughter from heaven :* and 
while the righteoua often tremble on the bed of death, 

* M. ds K — and Mmdsae de V , two peisoni of 

f«ry estloMblo character, left Berlin, the place of their abode, 
lowarda the end of the year 1811, to repair to an Inn at Potadam, 
where they iwaeed aome time In Ukinf refreshment, and In 
etnirtnE together the canticles ofihe holy eacrament. Then, bjr 
rotiiual CO aant, the man blew the woman'* brainaout, and klU 

M hlmeelfthe minute aftor. Madame de V had a fiaher, 

a haaband, and a datif hter. M. de K waa a poet, and aa 
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ahe feeb aaanred of eeleatial kaiipiBaae ! T«sbBi| 
aaid to be estimable, tntrodoce n^Wpn as i 'Ml 
the moat bloody of sctiona ! two CfarisciaDi tr^a 
der into compariaon with the coaaaBoaioD. br *-; 
open beside them the canticle, rhanred by tb s.:a 
when they meet together to oflier op the: mi i 
obedience to the divme model of patieaoe tad np 
tion ! What delirium in the womaiir and w^ci.*^ 
of lacultiea in the man ! for moat he not bsTti^J 
himaelf aa an aasaaain, althon^ he hsd ttact' J 
consent of the wretched being be des t royed. I'* J 
ever-fluctuating will of a hmnn being give u t '■' « 
creature the ri^t of infriiuring the etaraal jBtii9\ 
juatice and humanity! He lolled himsetl^!i e^i 
said, ahnoat at the aame momeat with kb iaa: 1 
can any one believe he haa ao ferodooa a ligk eqsi 
life of another, at the same time abo that be tibsm 
hia own! l 

And had thia man, who wiahed t» die, as azsi 
Could he not have fought for it ! Waa tbm » is 
er perilooa enterprise in which he aaigfac htn i? 

Slorious example 1 What ia that ha bas gim 3 
id not expect, I imagine, that mankind wosU x»i 
agree to renounce, in the eight of heaven, die p\ 
life ; and yet, what other conaeqiience cooU k a 
firom the auicide of these two pereona, who. is iS 
posed, knew no other miafortime than that ot txisn 
What then : there reanained to these bitfafd rd 
a year perhaps, at least a day, to aee and bw <4 
other, and they voluntarily destroyed thia b^ 
One of them waa capable of defcimiag iboae ha 
in which he had read noble ihoogfau ; ibe oijf i 
longer wiahed to hear the voice which had escm J 
in her soul ; and every thing descriptive of batik :i 
called love ! The moat |>erfect innocence, wc «< 
aured| waa mingled with it ; ia thia eBoagb )u ;u( 
ao barbaroua a weakneaa! And what adnS4»(l 
not auch deluaiona give to thoae who cooodo a:J 
aiaam aa an evil 1 IVue enthoaiaam sbcNLd v I 
companion of reaaon, because it is the bntujii 
velopa it Can there exiat opposition betvm i 

aualitiea natural to the eoul, ana indkich are bsi th 
le aame fire ! When we aay that reason » tq 
cileable with enthuaiaam, it ia because we pot ci. a 
tion in the place of reason, and foUv m the pbn .:i 
thuaiaam. There ia reaaon in enfmmtswm, Vk cso 
siaam in reaaon, whenever they apiing from vtit^»i 
are without any mixture of aflcctation. 

We are aatontshed at diacovering afcctiiix' 
vanity in a auicide ; those aentimeata, ao caatea^* 
even in thia life, what do they not becoms m i:r s 
aence of death 1 Ii appears that nothing it lopc^ 
nor so powerful, aa to prove a barrier agiinat ^ * 
terrible of acta : but man has ao mud\ mfficutrr " r 
turing to himaelf the end of hia exiateace, tlai at »* 
eiatea even with the tomb the moat miseraUe xm> 
of this vrorld. In fsct, vro cannot avoid diaccfe::^ r 
timental affectation on the one aide, and aUoaw- 
vanity on the other, in the manner in which tk «v< 
auicide at Berlin waa accomplished. The nwtas ra 
her daughter to an entertainment the nigbt beir ' 
intended to kiU herself, aa if die death dtf- 
ought to be conaidered aa a festival by berek&i*^ 
aa if it were already neceeaary to fill her jomi '' 
with the moat falae impreaaions of a bewiMeivd :san 
tion! H^ mother clothea herself in newi&.'v«< 
holy victim ; in bet letter to her htaitf she «««> ■ 
a minute detail of houaahold a&irs, m order »•** 
her indifference aa to the act ahe ia about te c^^ 
indifference, great god, in disposiitf of htntU v^ 
by ordtsr ! ip paasing from life to £ath witboatt9» 
of duty or nature to overleap the atwas ! 

The man, who. about to kill hia mend, sokoBV' 
''•>*^tival with her, and excitea hiaiself by loof* ' 
liquors, as if he feared the return of jatt nul t^^^ 
bte emotiona : thia man, I aay, does he not isan^* * 
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e of genius, who has reconrM to a real 
produce effect the could not attain in fie* 
Ytiperiority of eveiy kind baa nothing of 
it w a moxe energetic and profound in> 
impreasions which the maaa of mankind 
Genius is, in many respects, popalar; 
it has points of contact with tne man- 
nKMt people feel. It ia not thua, with a 
tnd, or a diaoidered imagination: those 
UieiiifleWea to attract public attention, by 
it Irom othera, ianey they have made dis- 
le iiiiexpk>red regions of the human heart. 
j.r as to imagine that what is revolting to 
of the greater part of the world ia of a 
d cberacter than that which touches and 
sua. 'What a gigantic vanity is that which 
I may ao apeak, out of our kind. The 
nd the inspiration of genina revivea what 
leted in the hearte of tfis moat obecure in- 
•d aobduee their apathy or vulgar intereato. 
., by their writinea or their actions, some- 
■r the aahee which covered the sscred fire : 
.te, wo to speak, a new world, in which it 
aona to abandon our dutiea ; religioua, to 
St dirine authority ; affectionate, to immo- 
i« dear to ua ; is the melancholv result of 
without harmony, of &cultiee without force, 
!sire of that celebrity, to the attaiament of 
gifta of nature are not subsidiary. 
not have taken the pains to dwell upon an 
.neee, which may be ezcuaed by pecutiarcir- 
s, of the details of which we are to a certetn 
jrant, if the event had not found apologiste 
.y. The taste of German writers for the 
/potheeis ia found in almost all the relatione 
ley cannot be prevailed upon to devote all 
-a of the auul to aitnple and acknowledged 
may be said they are aa ambitious to make 
la in aentiment and conduct aa in literature, 
ieal nature invento nothing better than the 
ea, foreata, and rivera. Why then ahould not 
.iona of the heart also be alwaya the aame in 
iciple although varied in their effectot Is 
- much more soul in what is understood by all, 
these human creations, invented, ao to apeak, 
lion made at pleaaure 1 
* Germans are endowed with moat excellent 
, and moat extensive understondings ; but it is 
oks the greater part of them are formed, and 
It ia a habit of analyais and sophistry, a certain 
after ingenuity, which effecto the manly de- 
, »f their cimdoct. The energy that knows not 
, o employ Itself, inspires the most eztimvagant 
ons : bu^ when they Uiall be able to consecrate 
. owera to the independence of ihoir country, 
, ;hey ahall be regenerated as a nation, and thua 
,' . ate the heart of Europe, paralyxed by slavery, 
. ill hear no more of sickly sentimentality ; of 
' auicidea ; of abstracted commentaries on sub- 
vbich shock the soul; they must then imitote 
.itroogandhardy people of antiquity, whose char- 
constant, oprigot, and resolute, never suffered 
to undertake any thing arduoua without accom- 
ig it ; who considered it as pusillanimous for a 
A to thrink from a patriotic resolution, aa for a 
<r to Ay on the day of battle 
e gift of existence is a constant miracle ; the 
;hu and feelinga, which compoee it, have aome- 
80 suUime in them, that we cannot, without 
lishmeot, contemplate our being by the aid of the 
ties of this bsing. Shall we men aquander, in a 
lent of impatieoce and ennui, the breath by which 
Have felt love, recognised geniua, and adored the 
f\ Shakspeaie says, in apeakiqg of 



> JUl ibsB, ehai'e hiavei whei^B BoUe, 



Let'a do it after the hieh Rosiaa (aahioai 
And make death proud to take us.' 

In abort, if we are incapable of that Chriatian 
nation, which makea ua submit to the ordeal of life, al 
leaat we ahould return to the claaaical beauty of char- 
aeter of the anciento, and make story our divinity, 
when we do not feel ourselvee ame to sacrifice thb 
glorv iteelf to the highest of all virtues. 

We believe we have shown that suicide, whose end 
is, to rid ourselves of life, carries with it no character 
of devotion to duty, and cannot, of course, merit tha 
name of enthuaiasm. 

Geniua, and even courage, are onlv worthy of com- 
mendation when they tend to this devotion, which is 
able to produce greater miraclea than ffenius. Wa 
hsve seen the greateat ability overcome, but the com- 
bination of religious and patriotic sentiment never ia 
subdued. There is nothing trulv great without the 
mixture of aome virtue ; every other rule of judgment 
neceaaaril^ leads to error. The evento of this worid, 
however importent they may appear to us, are some« 
times moved bv Uie smalleat springs, and chance hu 
much to do with them. But thAe is neither littleness 
nor chance in a generous sentiment ; whether it im- 
pel us to offer up life, or only exact the sacrifice of a 
day ; whether it win a diadem, or be loat in oblivion ; 
whether it inspire master-pieces of art, or prompt to 
obscure benefite, is of no consequence ; it is still a 
generous sentiment, and it is by this standard alone 
thst man ought to admire the words and actions of msn. 

There are examples of suicide in the French nation, 
but we cannot ffenerally attribute them to the melan- 
choly of their character, nor to the elevation of their 
ideaa. Positive evils have led some Frenchmen to this 
act, and they have committed it with mtrepidity, but 
also with the thoughtlessness which often characterize 
them. Nevertheless, the multitude of emigranta, which 
the revolution produced, have supported the most cruel 
privationa with a aort of equanimity, of which no other 
nation would have been capable. Their geniua di^ 
poaes them more to action than to raflection, and thia 
manner of life diverto them from the troubles of exist- 
ence. Whst cost most to Frenchmen is separation from 
their countiy ; and, indeed, what a country waa theirs 
before faction had rent, before despotism had degraded 
it ! What a country should we not see regenerated, if 
it were the voice of the nation that dinxMed of it I 
Imagination painta to us this beautiful France, which 
would welcome us under its azure heavens ; — ^those 
friends who would melt with tenderness in beholding 
us again ; — those recollections of youth, those traces 
of our relatives we should find at every step : and this 
return appears to us like a terrestrial reaurrection ; like 
another life granted to ua here below : — but, if celestial 
goodneaa has not reserved for us this happiness, where- 
ever we may be, we will offer up our prayers for this 
country, which will be so glorious, if it ever leama to 
appreciate liberty, or, in other words, the political 
guarantee of justice. 



NOTICE OF LAD7 JANE GRAY. 

Lsdy Jane Grar was gnnd-nieee of Henry Vfll, by 
her grandmother Mary, aiater of that king, and widow 
of Louis XII ; ahe married Lord Guildford, aon of 
the duke of Northumberiand, who caused Edward, 
aou of Heniy VIII, to call him to the throne bv hie 
wUl, in 1688, to the exduaion of Mary and Elizabeth. 
Catherine of Anagon, waa the mother of the former ; 
her intolerant calholiciam made her dreaded by the 
English Protof tento,-Hand the birth of the dan^im of 
Anna Boleyn waa liable to be eontcsted. 

llie didto of Northumberland urged ther 



no 
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Edward VI. Ladj Jane Gnj, not being herself ae- 
titfticd of the validity of her riffhtto the crown, refased 
At firat to accede to the will of Edward, bat at length 
the entreatiea of her husband, whom ahe tenderly ioT- 
•d, and over whom Northumberland exercised mat 
ftiithority, drew from her the fatal consent they desir^ 
•d. She reigned nine days, or rather her ftither*in-law<t 
the Boke of Northumberland, availed himself of her 
name to govern during that time. 

Mary, eldest daugnter of Henry VIII, however 
overcame her in spite of the resiatance of the parttsans 
of the reformation : and her cruel and vindictive char- 
acter aignalized itself by the death of the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, his son Guildford, and the innocent lady 
Jane Gray. She was but eighteen years of age when 
she perished : vet her name was celebrated for her 
profound knowledge of ancient and modem languages, 
and her letters in Latin and Greek, still extant, evmce 
Tery uncommon faculties for her years. She possessed 
the most perfect piety, and her whole existence was 
marked by sweetness and dignity. Her father and 
Mother strongly urged her, notwithstanding her re- 
pugnance, to sscend the throne of England ; her mother 
herself bore the train of her daughter on the day of her 
coronation ; and her father, the duke of Suffolk, made 
an attempt to revive her party, while ahe was still a 
prisoner, and had been for some months condemned to 
death. It was this attempt which served as a pretext 
for executing her sentence, and the Duke of Suffolk 
perished a short time after his daughter. 

The following letter might have been written in the 
month of February, 1554. It is certain that at this 
period, which is that of the death of lady Jane Gray, 
she cultivated in her prison, a constant correspondence 
with her family and iriends, and that even to her latest 
moments her philosophical disposition and religious 
firmness never forsook her. 

Lady Jane Gray to Doctor Afymer. 

' It is to you, my worthy friend, I owe that religious 
instruction, that life of faith, which can alone endure 
for ever : my last thoughts are addressed to you in the 
solemn trial to which I am condemned. Three months 
liave elapsed since the sentence of desth, which the 
queen caused to be pronounced against my husband 
and myself, aa a punishment for that unhappy reign of 
nine days, for that crown of thoroa, which reated on 
my head only to mark it for destruction. I believed, 
I avow to you, that the intention of Mary was, to inti- 
midate me by this sentence, but I did not imagine that 
she wished to abed my blood, which is also hers. It 
appeared to me my youth would have been sufficient to 
excuse me, when it should be proved that for s long 
time I resisted the melancholy honors with which I 
waa menaced, and that my deference to the wishes of 
the Duke of Northumberland my father-in-law, was 
alone able to mialead me to the fault I have committed ; 
but it ia not to accuse my enemies, I write to you ; 
they are the instruments of tho will of god, like every 
other event of this world, and I ouffht to reflect but 
upon my own emotiona. Enclosed in this tower, 
I live uuon my thoughts, and my moral and religi- 
ous conauct consists only in conflicts within myself. 

Yesterday our friend Ascham came to see me, and 
the sight of him st first gave me a lively pleasure ; it 
recalled to my mind the recollection of the delightful 
and profitable houre I have passed with him in tho 
study of tho ancients. I wished to convene with him 
onl^ on those illustpous deaths, the descriptions of 
vrhich have opened to me a train of reflections without 
end. Ascham, you know, is serious snd calm ; he 
leaoa upon old age as a support against the evils of 
existence ; in fact, the old age of a reflecting being 
•^ not feeble ; experience and faith fortify it, and when 

1 space which remains is so short, a last affort is sof- 



ficent to bear as over it ; the goal isyet aeeri^ 
than to an old man, but the sufiiefipgs accaa&liS 
toy last days will be bitter. i 

Ascham announced to me that the qoeea p^ 
me to breathe the air in the gaiileo of mj fra:. ^ 
cannot express the joy I felt a^ it ; it wis %j:f. ^ 
poor friend had not at first the ooorage tt ie^ 
We descended together, and he pefmated a '\ 
joy for some time that nature of which Ihd ^ 
several months deprived ; it was one of tbov^ 
the close of winter which annonnces *!ftj^ '. \ 
not if that beautiful season iteelf would so =x.| 
affected my imagination as this fnaaiaBeu \ 
return ; the trees turned their adll Icsfleat loj 
towards the sun ; the grass waa already gna i 
premature flowen seemed, by their peiimie ..■> i 
prelude to the melody of natare, vtben s» v.^ 
appear in all her magnificence ! The air vy i 
undefinable softness it aeemed as if I hsafd 2t i 
of god, in the inviaible and aU-powerfol bmi, <4 
St every moment restored me again to ak—:. 
What have I said ! I have thoo^ until d» &,\ 
it was my right, and now I receive its lait besej 
the adieoa of a friend. 

I advanced with Ascham towards the hotini 
Thames, and we seated ooraelvee in tbr jet /j 
wood, which was soon to be clothed with faci<i| 
wsves seemed to sparkle with the reflecnoo c: nj 
of heaven ; but although this qMctacie wai br ^ 
a festival, there is always something BuAiK:iJ^^ 1 
course of the wsves siid no one can long ccr^isj 
them, without yielding to those reveries %hm f\ 
consists, above every thing, in a sort of »^ 
from ourselves. Ascham pmeived the (boJ 
my thoughts, snd suddenly seizing my baodi, is. I 
ing it with tears, * Oh thou,' said oe, *who ir cH 
sovereign, is it for me to acquaint you with the f^ > 
menaces yoo ? Your father has assembied vu 
tisans to oppose Mary, and this queen, jostli 6c4 
charges you with all the love your name fa» fd 
His sobs interrupted him. * Continoe,* said i ^ I 

* Oh, my friend, remember those contemfrfaan ki 
who with a firm countenance, have lookni &-■ 
death even of those who were dear to them ; at* U 
whence wo came, and whether we go, tbi: a <'sj 

* Well,* said he * your sentence is to be czec^-l 
I bring that succor which has delivered so asi£<J 
trious men from the proscription of tynuits.' T:j 
man, the friend of my, yontla, then tremblioiiv ^^ 
me ^0 poison, with which he wonld have mnim\ 
the peril of his life. I remembered how ohin vi 
together admired certain voluntary deaths lax^ 
ancients, and I fell into profound rcflecosB. u : I 
lights of Christianity were suddenly extiogui^ > i 
and I was abandoned to that indcsciiion, fru *^ 
even msn, in the most simple occuirroee, a i 
much diflSoclty in extricating himedf. Asdiis * I 
his knees before me ; his gray head was bo««i ■^'j 
in my presence, and covering his eyes with » • 
with the other he presented ate the fatal rt»:^-i 
had prepared. I gently repulsed his hand ; kc :^1 
vating myaelf through prayer, found power t«<^ 
him as follows — 

* Ascham,* said I, 'you now with what dei." 
read with you the philosophers and poets of Gref^^ 
Rome ; the masculine b«antiea of their Uag«^^ ^ 
simple energy of their minds, will for nrer re^' ^ 
comparable. Society, such as is constitated j -i 
days, has filled most minds with frivohiy aoo ^ 'I 
and we are not ashamed to Uve without reflector v- 
out endeavoring to nndentand the wooden a -^ 
world, which are created to instract man bf kr.- 
and durable symbols. The ancients have fou "-''^ 
beyond us in this reueet, because ihc^ u»M *'^' 
selves ; but what revelation has plantea in tk tj 
of a ChriatasQ ia greater than man. iVoa tfat ii»' 
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«, eron to the rales of conduct, eveij thing 
have relalion to religious faith, since life has no 
ind than to teach mortality. If I fly from the 
misfortime to which I am destined, I should not 
by my exsmple, the hope of those on whom 
B ought to have an influence. The ancients ele- 
their souls by the contemplation of their own 
I — Christians have a witness before whom they 
ive and die ; the ancients souffht to glorify hu- 
ature ; Christians consider tCemselves but ss 
inifestation of god upon earth ; tlie ancients plac- 
he first rank of virtues, that death which freed 
rom the power of their opprsssors, Christians pre- 
it devotion, which subjects us to the will of Provi- 
Activity and patience have their times by turns ; 
ust make use of our will as long as we may thus 
others and perfect ourselves; but when destiny 
& nnanner, face to face wiUi us, our courage con- 
n awaiting it ; and to look steadily on our late 
'e noble than to turn from it The soul thus con- 
iiing itself in its own mysteries, every external 
[ becomes more terrestrial than lesignstion.' * I 
lot seek,* said Ascham, *to dispute with you 
tns whose unshsken firmness may be necessary to 
I am troubled only on account of the sufierings to 
I your fate condemns you ; will you be able to 
•Tt them t And this expectation of a mortal 
B, of a fixed hour, will it not be beyond your 
rth ? If you should terminate your fate yourself, 
I it not be less cruel * * * We must,* replied I, 
he divine spirit take back what he has given. Im- 
tlity commences on this side the tomb, when by 
wn wtii we break off with life ; in this situation, 
itemal iropcessions of the soul sre more delightful 
you can ima^ne. The source of enthusissm be- 
m altogether mdependent of the objects which sur- 
is us, and god alone then constitutes all our des* 
in the most inward sanctuary of our souls.* * But,' 
m1 Aseham, ' why give to your enemies, to the 
queen, to a worthless crowd, the unworthy spec* 

i could not proceed. 

r I should free myself/ said I, * even by death, from 
tury of the queen, I should irritate her pride, and 
Id not serve as the instrument of her repentance. 

> knows bow far the example I shall give may do 
I to my feUow-creatures 1 How can I jud^e of the 
» my remembrince shall occupy in the chain of the 
Is of history 1 By destroyin^^ myself, what shall 
ich man but the just horror inspired by a violent 
ftge, and the sentiment of pride which leads us to 
1 it 1 But, in supporting this terrible fate by the 
ne«a which religion imparts to me, I inspire vessels, 
en, like myself; by the storm, with a greater confi- 
ne in the anchor of faith, which baa sustained me.* 
The people,' said Aseham, ' believe all those guilty 

perish as criminals.* * Falsehood,' replied I, * may 
)ive individuals for a while, but nations and time 
iVB make truth triumphant : there is an eternity for 
that belongs to virtue, and what we have done for 
will advance even to the ses, however small the 
let we may have been during our life. 
No, I shall not blush to submit to the punishment 
he guilty, for it is my innocence itself calla me to 
ind I should impair thia sentiment of innocence bv 
petrating an act of violence ; we cannot accomplisn 
urselves, without disturbing the serenity the soul 
old feel on its approach towards hesven — ' * Oh ! 
it is there more violent,' cried our friend, ' than this 
xiy death V < Is not the blood of martyrs,' xeplied 
a balm for the wounds of the unfortunate V *Thia 
ilh,' answered he, ' inflicted by man, by the murder- 

> ax, that a ruffian shsU dare to raise over your roy- 
haad I' * My friend,' said I, ' if my laat momenta 
It socomptsMd wtth napoci, tbev wonld not the 



less mspire me with dread ; doea death bear a diadem 
on his pale front t Is he not always armed with tht 
aame terrors 1 If it were to nothing he conducted qe, 
would it be worth while to dispute with this shadow 1 
If it is the call of god through this veil of darknesSf 
then day ia behind this night, and heaven is coucealed 
from ua only by vain phantoms.' 

* What !' said our friend, with a still agitated voice* 
and whom, at all other timea, I had aeen so calm, * are 
you aware that this punishment may be grievous, that 
It may be protracted, that an untkilful haml — ' ' Stop,' 
said I, * I know it, but this will not be.' * Whence 
comes this confidence t' * From my own weakness,' 
replied I. 'I have always dreaded physical suffering, 
anid my eflbrta to scquire courage to brave it, have been 
vain. I believe, therefore, I a^U be always spared it ; 
for there is much secret protection extended towards 
Christians, even when they seem most miserable, and 
what we feel to be above our strength, scaroely ever 
happena to us. We generally know only the exterior 
of man'a character ; what passes within himself, may 
still afford new hinta during (housands of agea. Ina- 
ligion haa rendered the mind superficial ; we are ca^ 
tivated by the extamal appearance of things, by circum- 
stance, by fortune ; the true treasures of thooffht, as 
well as of imagination, are the relations of the human 
heart with ita creator ; there are to be found presenti- 
menta, there prodigies, there oracles, and all that tht 
ancienta believed they saw in nature, waa but the re- 
flection of what tbev experienced within themselves, 
without their knowledge.' 

Aseham and I were ailent for some time ; an un- 
easiness pervaded me, and I dared not express it, so 
much did it trouble me. * Have you seen my husband 1 * 
ssid I. *Te8,' replied Aseham. *Did you consolt 
him on the offer you were about to make me 1 * Yea,' 
answered he again. * Finiah, I pray you,' aaid I. * If 
Guildford and my oonscience do not agree, which of 
these two powers should be imperative on me !' * Lord 
Guildford,' ssid he, * did not express an opinion on the 
part voo ought to take, but, aa to him, hia reaolutionto 
perish on Uie scaffold, is imiQOvable.' * Oh, my friend,' 
eried I, * how I thank you for having left me the merit 
of a choice ; if I had sooner known of the resolution of 
Guildfond, I should not even hsve deliberated, and love 
would have been sufficient to animate me to what reli- 
gion commanda. Should I not ahare the fata of such 
a hoaband 1 Should I spare myself a ainffle one of hie 
Bufferings 1 And does not every step oi his towaids 
death mark my path also 1' Aschsm then perceiving 
my resolution not to be shaken, departed from me, sad 
and pensive, promising to see me again. 

Doctor Feckenham, chaphun to the queen, came e 
few hours after, to announce to me, tint the da^ of my 
death was fixed for the next Friday, from which five 
days still sepsrated me. I acknowledge to you, it 
aeemed as if I were prepared for nothing, so much did 
the designation of a day appal me. I tried to conceal 
my emotion, but Feckenham undoubtedly perceived it, 
for he hastened to avail himself of my trouble, to offer 
me Ufe, if I would change my religion. You see, my 
worthy friend, that God came to my assistance at that 
moment, for the necessity of repulsing an offer, so un- 
worthy of me, restored to me the strong I had lost. 

Doctor Feckenham wiahed to enter into controveny 
with me, which I prevented, by obsi|ving to him, * that 
my understanding being necessarilv obscured by the 
situation in which I waa placed, I should not, dying as 
I waa, discuss truths of which I hsd been convinced 
when my mind wss in sU ita strength.' He endeavored 
to intimidate me, by saying that he ahould see me no 
mora, neither in this world nor in heaven, from which 
my religioua belief had excluded me. * You would oc- 
casion me more alarm than my exeeutionera,' replied I, 
if I could believe you ; but the religion to wluch we 
lifie^ is always the true one for the hetrt The 
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REFLECTIONS ON SUICIDE. 



1 

Mlf maj caocHW of MMMtUii^ btttcr ibi Abi^ 
bat, if It be aneqiial to thia, is it Ibrot lo ctuiei 
doity merely u a poet, who it onUe to pnte 
Mcond work ■opcnor to tbo firat!* Tlis^i 
flection nttored me to mjeeIC aDdlbfajML) 
obliquity into which the dmd of deatk b«: smj 
mo! Oh! my friend! whet itcoeUiMi»^:Ej 
thought ! Abyoeee, atill deeper and dacporosa 
der each other! 

In iour daya I ahall no longer exwt ; thu ^i: > J 
fliea thiou^ the air will snmve me ; I htn & a 
lo Uve than he ; the inanimate o b foc t i «hdc3 
me will praeonre their form, an! nothii^flf eef-..] 
main upoo earth, bat the lemomhcancc vf mba$ 
InconceiTahle myatery of the eooi, which kstnt 
end here below, and yet cannot ptweat k. Iku 
diracta the couiaera who conduct na : iknfs. aa 
obtain a mooMnt'a nctory over death! hday 
weekneaa, oh my father in raliffioo, yoo, «W :i%i 
tenderly cheriahed me : weahaS be leoeitedE ta< 
but ahall I atill hear that aActinff voice vbci&ifvu 
to me a god of mercy t Shall &ese crcacttiai^ 
voor venerable featurea 1 O^ GniUford ! o^ a* ; 
twnd ! you whoae ooUe figure ia UDccaHD|j 1-9^ 
to my heart, ahall I behold yen again, wdu^r.^ 
among the aogela whoae image yoo are a^ifi 
But what do T aay 1 My feeble tool dtan :ms 
beyond the tomb but the actual retan of YSt '- 



Hght of leaaon ia very vacillating in q n ea ti ona of euch 
moment, and I cfing to the principle of aacrifice ; of 
that I can have no ooubt* 

Thia converaation with doctor Packenham revived 
my dejected aoul ; providence had joat granted what 
Aacham dcaired k? me, a voluntary death ; I did not 
deetroy mvaelf, but I refoaed to live *, — and theacaflbld, 
accepted by my wiO, aeemed no longer but aa the altar 
ehoaen by the victim. To renounce life when we can 
tiorchaae it but at the price of conacience, ia the only 
kind of auicide which aoould be poxmitted to a virtoooa 
being. 

Convinced I had done my duty, I dared to coant 
vpon my coorage ; but aoon again my attachment to 
oziatence, with which I had aometimea repioached mv- 
aelf, in the daya of my felicity, revived in my feeue 
beaft. Aacham came again tfaie next day, and we viai^ 
ed once mora the bordcia o| the Thamee, the pride of 
our delightful country. I endeavored to reaume my 
habitaal aubjecta of converaation. I locited aome 
naiaiflfi from the beautiful poetrv of the Iliad and from 
Viigil, that we had atudiqd together ; but poetry aervea 
above all, to penetrate ua with a tender enthuaiaam for 
oxiatence ; the aedoctive miitore of thooghta and im- 
agee, of natuie and the aoul, of harmony, of language, 
and of the emotiona it retracea, intoxicatea na with the 
rer of fooling and admiring ; and theae pleaaurifa no 
rer exiat for me ! I then turned the converaation 
to toe more aevere writinga of the philoaopbera. Aa- 
cham eonaidera Plato aa a aoul preoeatined to Chriati- 
onity ; but even he, and the greater part of the ancienta, 
are too piodd of the intellectual atrengih of the human 
mind ; they enjoy ao much of the faculty of thought, 
that their deeirea do not lead them towarda another life ; 
they believe they can produce an « evocation of it in 
themaelvea, by the energy of contemplation : I alao 
once derived the porett delight from nioditating upon 
heaven, geutna, and nature. At the remembrance of 
tiue, a aenaeleaa regret of Ufe took poaaeaaion c^ me. 
I repreaented it to myaelf in colore oompared with 
which, the world to come appeared no more than an 
abatraotion deatitute of fjb^Bia. *ilow,* aaid I to 
myaelf, * will the eternal dutation of aentiment be equal 
lo thia aucceaaiou of hope and fear, which renews, in 
•o lively a manner, the tendereat affectiona 1 Will the 
knowledge of the myateriee of the univerae ever equal 
the inexpreaaible attraction of the veil which covera 
them 1 Will certainty have the flattering illuaion of 
doubt t Will the bnlliancy of truth ever afford aa 
■mch enjoyment, aa the reaearch and the diacoveiy of 
kl What will youth, hope, memory, affection be, if 
the courae of time ia arreated t In fine, can the eo- 
preme being, in all hia glory, give to the creature a 
mere enchutinff preeent than love V 

I humbly conleea to you, my worthy friend, that theee 
foara were impioua. Aachtm, who, in our convenation 
the ovening before, had appearisd leaa reliffiooathan my- 
aelf, at once availed himaelf of my reoeUioua gnaf* 
* Yoo ought not,* aaid he, * to make nae of benefia to 
eaat a doubt upon the power of the benefactor, whoae 
^ ia thia life that yoo regret 1 And if ita impeifect en- 

Grmeou aeem to vou ao valuable, why ahoold you ho- 
ve them inepaiablol GoitaiDly oar imagination ii- 



My huaband haa requeated to aee na to-^i x i 
laat time. I have avoided that moment ib ti. i 
and despair would be too closely klenM. I c-- 
the loaa of the lesignation I now feel Yoo kr- ^ 
that my heart haa had but too mock ulu:'^'\ 
happineaa; let me not relapae into il again. Mt.sJ 
do you approve of me ! Haa not this Mrn6c« t^^ 
all i I no longer fear that existence wiS idi at^ 
to me. 

Tn HOiiniro or nx txu:rd* 



Oh! niy father! I have aoen him! he 
hia execution with as firm a atep ssif br(>'er 
roanded thoee by whom he was coodocted Gz.r 
raised hia eyea towards my prison, ihea diiKk^ v 
atill higher ; I understood him : ha cootini.td k : 
way. At the turn of the road which letdi to •!« u 
where death ia prepsred for both of ns, be a«f?K' 
behold me once more ; hia laat looks ble^c^ br- ^ 
waa hia companion upon the throne and upoc *^ ^ 
fold! 

An mwi trnn 

They have carried the remains of Guildfo^^ 
the windows of the tower ; a iheet coverr^ k*^ 
ktcd coipae ; — through hia aheet a honible tsir ' 
aented itaelf. If the aame atroke was not rescn^ • 
me, could e^rth support the weight of my s^"^ > 
My father, how could I regret life so deeply ! ' ' * 
death ! gill of heaven aa well aa life ! thoa art a^' 
tutelarr angel! thoa reetorcet me to seicctr : 
aovereign maater haa disposed of me, hot met ^ ' 
reunite me to my huaband, he haa demtodeJ ' 
of me aurpassing my atrength» and I rep^Kv 
without fvar in hia hands! 
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We find John Mason, author of the ' Treatise on , 
If- Knowledge/ was bom at Dnnmow, in Essex, 
out the year 1705 : his father is said to have been a 
wenting minister, and to have presided over a con- 
egatton, first at Dayentry, in Northamptonshire, and 
;er at Dnnmow, in Essex ; then at Spaldwick,- in 
ncolnshire, at which place he died, in the year 17^ ; 
d had a brother, Wilham Mason, a clergyman, who 
tkl two livings in the established chnrch. These two 
others were the children of the Rev. John Mason M. 
., Rector of Water Stratford, Backs, author of * Se- 
ct Remains,' published after his death, and strongly 
commended by Dr Watts : he died, A. D. 1694, after 
renty years residence, universally beloved as a faithful 
irvant of his master, whose doctrine he cultivated 
ith fervor of spirit seldom equalled, if ever surpassed. 
It appears the author of * Self-Knowledge* received 
• education under the Rev. John Jennings, master of 
[» seminary at Kilworth, in Leicestershire, and in the 
720, removed to Hinkley. in the same county. Having 
dished his studies, he accepted the offer of private tu> 
>r and chaplain to — Freak, and resided at his seat, 
ear Hatfield. He remained but a short time in this 
ituation ; and in the year 1730, became pastor of a 
ongregation at Dorking, in Surry. He had resided 
m years at Dorking biefore he published any of his 
rorks ; snd the first was a sermon, published at the de- 
ire of his friends ; the subject was, * Subjection to the 
ligher Powers :' and in 1743, was published, but with- 
•Qt his name, 'A Plain and Modest Plea for Chris- 
ianity ; or, a Sober and Rational Appeal to Infidels.' 
Phis established the author's fame, snd brought him 
Dsny friends ; among the number, Dr Walker, master 
if the academy at Mile End ; who, unasked for, pro- 
:ured for the author the degre of M. A. from the col- 
eg» of Edinborsh. In the year 1746, his * Treatise 
m Self-Knowledge' was published, which, his fame 
leing already established, contributed to bring forth 
lumerous friends. It is supposed to be one of the 
DOst valuable treatises on piety that was ever publish- 
Bd in the English language, or in any foreign one; 
which has induced it to be translated, and pubfished in 
leveral languages on the ciHtinent 

In the preface, our author thus describes his motive 
for publiBoing this work — 

*The subject of the ensuing treatise is of great im- 
portance ; and yet I do not remember to have seen it 
cultivated with exactness, perspicuity, and force, with 
which many other moral and tneological themes have 
been managed. And indeed, it is but rarely that we 
find it particularly and fully recommended to us in a aet 
and regular discourae either from the pulpit or the press. 
This consideiatiott, together with a full persuasion of 
its grest and extensive usefulness, hath led me to en- 
deavor to make it mote familiar to the minds of Chrie- 



' And the principal view that I had in putttne thi 
thoughts together, was the benefit of youth, and espe- 
cially such of them as are students and candidates for 
the sacred ministry ; for which they will find no loience 
moie immediately necessary, next to a good acquain- 
tance with the word of god, than that which is rscom- 
mcnded to them in the following treatise ; to whieh 
every branch of human literature is subordinate, and 
ouffht to be subservient. For it is certain, that the great 
end of all philosophy, both natural and moral, is to know 
ourselves, and to know god. The highest learning ie 
to be wise, and the greatest wisdom is to be good. 

* It wss a very just and sensible answer which Affesi« 
Isus, the Spartan king, returned to one who asked nim, 
What that wss in which youth ou||ht principally to be 
instructed 1 He replied. That which they will hsve 
moat need to practice when they are men. Were this 
single rule but carefully attended to in the method of 
education, it might probably be conducted in a manner 
.much more to the advantage of our youth than it oidi- 
narily is. And what is there in life which youth will 
have more frequent occasion to practice than this 1 
What is there, of which they afterwards more regret 
the want ! What is there, in which they want greater f 
help and assistance, than the right government of their 
passions and prejudices t And what more proper sea- 
son to receive chose sssistances, and to lay a founds* 
tion for this difficult, but very important science, than 
the early part of youth t 

* It may be said, that it is properly the office and care 
of parents to watch over and correct the tempers of 
their children, in the first years of their infancy, when 
it mav easiest be done. But if it be not done efiisctu* 
ally then, as it very seldom is, there is the more neces- 
sitv for it afterwards. But the truth is, it is the proper 
oflSce and care of all who have the charge of youth, 
and ought to be looked upon aa the most important snd 
neeessaxy part of education. 

* It was the observation of a great divine and re- 
former, that he who acquires his leaniing at the ex* 
penae of his morals, is the worse for his education. 
And we may add, that he who does not improve hit 
temper, together with his understanding, is not much 
the better for it. For he ought to messure hia progress 
in science by the improvement of his morale ; and to 
remember, that he is no farther a learned man, than he 
is a wise and good man ; and that he cannot be a finish- 
ed philosopher till he is a Chnstian.' 

rrom Doiking, Mr Mason removed to Cheshunt, in 
Hertfordshire. In his fsrewell address to his congre- 

Etion at Dorking, which waa published st their particu- 
' request, ia this striking psssage : — 

* During the whole^ course of my preaching among 
yon, I have avoided controversisl subjects as much m 

SasiUe : thst is, ss far as is consistent with ministeri% 
elity. And those that I have handled were mM\« 



LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 



soch as wera of the greatest importanoe to common 
Chrutianity ; which I have alwavs endeavond to trent 
in the plaioeat manner I coula. But mj chief aim 
hath been to affect yoor minds and my own with a 
deeper sense of those great, oncontroverted principles 
of Christianity, which enter into the very essence of 
teliffioii, and withoat an habitual regard to which, oar 

frofession for it, and that of every party, is rain. For 
have often thought, it is much more necessarr to en- 
deavor to mend the heart than stuff the hesd. And 
that Christians in general have more need to have their 
spirits improved, 3ian their understandings informed ; 
toad want more seal, rather than more ught; better 
tempers, rather than better notiona ; and that a bed 
heart with right notions is much worse then a good 
heart with wrong notions ; for if the heart be wrOng^ 
it matters little that the head is right' 

At Cheshunt, he was indefatiffiiple,both as a preach- 
er and an author. His work, * The Lord*s Day Even- 
ing Entertainment,* in four volumes, of fifty-two ser- 
mons, was publishisd during his residence here ; and a 
secoikd edition of this work was published in the year 
1764. 

In 4he year 1768, he pablished, in one volome, 
'Fifteen Discourses on the Behavior of God*8 People 
towards him, in the several periods of the Jewish uid 
Christisn churches.' 

In the year 1761 was published, his 'Christian 
Morals,' in two volumes. I must give a shoit extract 
fjN>m this work. *0,' ssys he, *did deep humility, 
divine love, fervent fsith, and heart-felt charity, but 
once shed their hesvenly influence in our souls ; how 
soon should we learn to despise that light chaff of 
mystic, or minute subtleties in divinity which some are 
so fond of, and to bend all our cares and efforts, in de- 
pendence on divine grace, to cultivate in ourselves 
those holy dispositions, which constitute all our happi- 
neas, both in this worid and forever. 

* To contribute somewhat to this groat end, I have 
once more cast in my mite, as whst 1 judged to be of 
the greatest service I am capable of doing the cause 
and gospel of Christ, whilst I live.' 

And m the second volume is a sermon on the death 
of George II. 

In the ssme year he published his popular woik, 
' The Student and Pastor, or Directions how to attain 
to Eminence and Usefulness in those respective Char- 
•ctera ;' and is supposed to be next in merit to his 
* Treatise on Self ^owledge,' the most eminent of 
his works. 

Mr Msson published, in the year 1760, * An Essay 
QD Elocution,' dec., to which he did not think proper 
to add his name ; and it was not till it had run through 
two or three editiona that hia name was affixed. His 
Bozt work was, * Essays on Poetical and Prosaic Num* 
ben,' dec. In the rear 1761, Mr Mason collected the 
isveral essays, and publiahed them in one volume. 
There are several small tiacta, aa, * A Letter to a 
Friend, upon his Entrance on the Ministerial Office ;' 
and a number of others, soch as a course of leeturee 
nad to his pupils, wli^h were printed in the Protestant 
Magatine for 1794^ 1796, and 1796. 

Mr Mason's illoaaa, which ocoasiaiied hb death, wae 




from taking cold in visiting one of Ids 
some distance from Cheshunt, on a very fsf gy 
when he returned, be complained oC iDDeas ; 
that evening never went oat of hie ~ 
widow, the daughter of the Rev. Ji 
Ilxbridge, but no children ; and 
church-ysrd of Cheshont, with the 
to hb memoiy :— 



Here rests all that wae moital 

of the bte reverend, learned* and ptoe^ 

JOHN BCASON, M. A. 

who was minist«rr to tke 

congregarion of 

Pkotestant Dissenters in this paiisli 17 yssa 

He ceased from hie Eeboie, 

and was called to receive hie lewaid , 

Feb. 10, 1763, aged 68 jeess. 

Be followers of them, mxi, thioc^ frith mi 

patience, inherit the pcoi 



With a few obeervatioQe teki 
preached by the Rev. John Hodge, ob. 
death, we shall conclude this ' 

' Hia religion appears to me to hew 
Catholic, and thlemin truly 




Hs 
called and he taught yon accorduwly, to oS m ^ 

father, or meeter, on earth. While be baasetJj nsfi 
you the truth, ss it is in Jcsos, acooidiiigas ita^pcsi 
to him, from his diligent oonveree with the liw«rs^ 
sclee : it was without any mixture of rnkind isi^n- 
sures,^ or exciting yoor angry peesaone a^sint aa 
who might be otherwise minded from him m mu » 
ticulsr points of speculation. While he hiaacU^ ^ 
principle, adhered to the cauee of Pvofeeataot Da»c» 
formity, amidst all its present discoanfsmeath re- 
prehending it to have the nearest coooeetaoo «tt -j* 
cause of truth snd liberty, and serioos godUoas; ril 
he kept himself at the grrateet diefenrf fron vm 
thin^ of a naxrow party apirit, by confining Chnftaa 
to hw own particular communion ; on ills cootnn. it 
was free to converse with others ee with Chbss 
brethren, ready to discern and edoMiwledge nd bo". 
and esteem true learning and pie^ wbcfevn htm 
with it 

' Hia removing from ns (so it pliiseid umi n ii ig wri« 
to appoint) was after no long preriooc vmm gmL 
but of few days at most ; during whid^ aed mAeii^ 
the paina with which he had then to etriMgls, 1b» asc 
appeared remarkably serene and oompoerd: not »c^ 
marmttring% hardly a eomplaining woid, was efcr ha^ 
from him. As through the goodneee ef an ak^ 
]jaovidence, be retain^ the use of hie leseoeiag pM 
to the laat, eo he was found, to the leal, cala e'^ 
signed : hia end truly was peace. 

'Providence hath taken oim vm in the midit d a 
days and uaeiulneaa ; when coneiuni^ only lu « 
and the apparent vigor of his oonetitntion, kb » 
timied life, and fuithec usefulneee in tlwchaRkoffic 
mig^ have been with reaeon hoped for throsgb sm 
future years. But the aupreme lord of hfr aad ^^ 
hath done hie pleasure ; anditieyovirdQty.Ckifiai^ 
to sobmit, and adore.' ^ 
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SELF KNOWLEDGE. 



PART THE FIRST. 



CHAPTER I. 

TBS WATVmB AND IXPOBTAlfCI OF THt tUBJIOT. 

A desire of knowlodge b oatnnl to the mind of man ; 
fend nothinff diicoTen the true qoalitj end disposition 
of the mind more then the partiealar kind of knowledge 
it is moetfond of. 

Thus we see thit Urn end little minds are most de- 
lighted with the knowledge of trifles, as in children ; 
an indolent mind, with that which serves onl^ for 
omnsement, or the entertainment of the fanc^ ; a curi- 
oas mind ia best pleased with facts ; a judicions pene- 
trating mind, with demonstrations and mathematieal 
science ; a worldly mind eeteems no knowledge like 
that of the world ; but a wise and pious man, before all 
other kinds of knowledge, prefers that of gpd and his 
jwn soul. 

But some kind of knowledge or other the mind b 
continually craving after : and by considering what 
that is, its proTsikng torn and temper may eesily be 
known. 

This desire of knowledge, like other affections planted 
in our nature, will be Tenr apt to lead us wron^, if it be 
not well regulated. When it is directed to improper 
objects, or pursued in a wrong manner, it degeneratea 
into a vain and criminal curiosity. A hu\ uistance of 
this in our first parents we hsve upon sacred record ; 
the unhappy effects of which are but too visible in all. 
Self-knowledge is the subject of the ensuing treatise : 
a subject, which the more I think of. the more impor- 
tant and extensive it appears. So important, that every 
branch of it eeema absolutely necessary to the right 
government of the life and temper ; and so extensive, 
that the nearer view we take of its several branches, 
more are still opening to the view, as nearly connected 
with it ae the other. Like what we find m microsco- 
pical observations on natural objeeta, the better the 
glasses, and the nearer the scrntinj, the more wonders 
we explore; and the more snrpnsine discoveries we 
make of certain properties, parts, or affections, belong- 
ing to them, which were never before thought of. For, 
in order to a true self-ki^wledge, the human mind, with 
its various powers and operations, must be narrowly in- 
spected ; all iu secret s^ngs and motives ascertained ; 
otherwise our self-acquaintance will be but partial and 
defective ; and the heart after all will deceive us. So 
that, in treating this subject, there is no small danger, 
either of doing injury to it, by a slight and superficial 
examination on the one hand, or of running into a re- 
aearch too minute and philosophical for common use on 
the other. The two extremes I shall keep in mv eye, 
and endeavor to ateer a middle-course between them. 

Know thyself, is one of the most useful and compre- 
hensive precepu in the whole moral system : and it is 
well known in how great a veneration this msxim was 
held bv the anetenta, and in bow high esteem Uie duty 
of telf-examinatioB, ae necosiary to it Thales, the 



Milesian, the pridce of the philosophers, who flourished 
about A. M. 8330; and waa contemporary with Jo- 
siahy King of Jodah, is said to be the mat author of it ; 
who used to say, that * for a man to know himself ia 
the hardest thing in the worid.* (See Stanley*s life of 
Thalea.) It was afterwards adopted by Chylyn, the 
Lacedemonian; and is one of those teree precepts 
which Pliny affirma to have been consecrated at Del- 
phos in golden letters. It was afterwards greatly ad- 
mired, and frequently adopted by others; tifl at length 
it acqubed the authority of a divine oncle, and wat 
supposed to have been siven originally by Apollo him- 
self; Of which genenl opinion Cicero gives us this 
reason : — * Because it hath such a weight of sense and 
wisdom in it, as appean too great to m attributed to 
any man.' And this opinion, of its coming originally 
from Apollo himself, perhaps was the reason that it waa 
written in golden capitals over the door of his temple at 
Delphoe. 

And why this excellent precept should not be held 
in as hiffh esteem in the Christian world ae it was in 
the heatnen, is hard to conceive. Human nature is the 
ssme now as it was then ; the hesrt as deceitful ; and^ 
the necessity of watching, knowing, and keeping it, the 
same. Nor are we less assured that tliis precept is di- 
vine. Nay, we have a much greater assurance of this 
than the heathens had ; they supposed it came down 
from heaven-«we know it did ; what they coojecturedt 
we are sure of. For this sacred oracle is dictated to 
us in a manifold light, and explained to us in various 
views by the holy spirit, in that revelation which god 
hath been pleased to give us as our guide to duty and 
happiness ; by which, * ss in a glass,* we may survey 
ourselves, and know * what maimer of persons we are.' 
James i. 33. 

This discovers ourselves to us, pierces into the in- 
most recesses of the mind ; strips off every disguise ; 
lays open the inward psrt ; mskes a strict scrutiny into 
tfaie very soul and spirit ; and critically judges of the 
thoughts and intenta of the heart. It shows us with 
what exactness and care we are to search and try our 
apirita, examine ourselves, and vratch our ways, and 
keep our hearta, in order to acquire this important self- 
science, which it often calls us to do. * Examine your- 
selves; prove your ownselves; know yon not your- 
selves.* 2 Cor. liii. 6. * Every Christian oo^t to try 
himself, and may know himself, if he be faithral in ex 
amining. The frequent exhortations of scripture here 
unto imply both these ; vix. that the knowledge of our 
aelvea is attainable ; and that we i^ould endeavor aftei 
it. Wh^ should the apostle put them upon examining 
and provmg themselves, unless it was pcwsible to know 
themselves upon such trying and proving.' Bennet'a 
Christ. Oratory, p. 668. * I^et a man examine himself.' 
1 Cor. xi. 28. Our Saviour upbnida his disciples with 
their self-ignorance, in not knowing what manner of 
spirit they were of.' Luke ix. 66. And, isilh thft 
apostle, * If % man,' thiou^ aell^igBonnee, *thinkedi 
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ibe mttcamhit bmIbcm of 
fw tJbft vcTf cTUMs we ooradm ue fvihy «( (Bhl 
ii 1, SI, 32.) whicb s Mtf-ignofast aui is vctj apt to 
40; nay, t* be more offeodal at a maO Ucmiik ia as- 
ocber'a cbincUr, than at a greater k hit own ; iriHcb 
foUy, Mlf- Ignorance, aod hipocnaj, our SaTWvr, wuli 

at seventy, sniaiadrana upon. Matt. rn. 8 5. 

And what stresa waa laid opoa iLia, andcr the old 



fODce, 
baart.' 



*Kecp di7 haait with aO ddi- 

Plrov. iv. 83. * CooHDooe with jroov owo 

PaaJa if. 4. ' Scaich ow, O god, and know 

Mf heart ; tiy me, and kaow bit tboogfats.* Pnfan 



tij nnr letna and oiy heart 
otaioi 



and |ifovo 
Paalm xzyl S. * Lrt oa 
and Cry oar ways.* Laoi. iii. 4. * RacoOect, 
locoilgct yooraeivaa, O nation ! not desired/ ZeA. 
it 1. The Tetb properly signifies, Co clean, or gsthcr 
together, scaUerea sticks or straws ; as aftpears from 
all tbfe pbcea where the word '» used in the Old Testa- 
meot Esod. t. 7. 13. Numb. xt.3S. 1. Kioga zni IS. 
Hence, by an easy metaphor, it signifies, to recollect, 
or gather the scattered tooaghta together ; and ought 
to be ao rendered, when used in the reficctiTe form, 
as here it ia. So saith R. Kimchi, Est propria stipalas 
colligere. Id sit accurata scnitatione banc dicitnr de 
qtialibet Inqoisitionc. Whence I ihmk it ia evident that 
ttie word should be rendered as above. And all this is 
soeessary to that self-scqaaintance which ia the only 
proper basis of solid peace. 

Were mankind but more generaHy convinced of the 
importance and necessity of this self-knowledge, and 
possessed with a due esteem for it ; did they hot know 
the true way to attain K ; and under a proper aenae 
of its eicellence, and the fatal effects of self- igno- 
rance, did they bat make it their business and study 
every day to cultivate it ; how soon should we find a 
happy alterstion in the manners and tempera of men ! 
But the misery of it is, men wilt not thmk ; will not 
employ their thoughts in good eameat aboat the 
things which most of all deserve and demand them. 
By which unaccountable indolence, and averaion to 
aelf-reflection, they are led blindfold and inaenaibly 
into the most dsngerous paths of infidelity and wick- 
edness, as the Jews were heretofore ; of whose amaz- 
ing ingratitude and apostacy god himself aaaiffns thia 
aignal cause : ' My people do not consider.' (Is. i. 3.) 
' There is nothing men are more deficient in than 
knowing their own characters. I know not how this 
science comes to be so much neglected. We spend a 
great deal of time in learning useful things, but 
take no pains in the study of ourselves, and in open- 
ing the folds aud doubles of the heart.* Reflections on 
Ridicule 

Self-knowledge ia that acquaintance with ooiaelvea 
which shows us what we are, and do, and ought to be, 
in order to our living comfortably and ut^etuily here, 
and happily herafier. The means of it is self-exami- 
nation ; the end of it is self-govemAant and self-en- 
joyment. It principally conaists in the knowledge of 
our souls ; wnich is attained by a particular attention 
to their variopa powers, capacitiea, paasions, inclina- 
tiona, superstitions, state, happiness, and temper. For 
ft man's soul is properhr himself. Matt. zvi. 36, eom- 
pared with Luke iz. 35. The bod)r is but the house ; 
the soul is the tenant that inhabits it : the body is the 
instrument : the soul the artiat that directait. * When 
Tou talk of a man, I -would not have you tack flesh and 
blood tA tk« notion, nor those limbs neither which are 
r these are but tools for the soul to 

I mora otrt of t man. than an axe 
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Other 
of bfe; 
others. Bat this equally 

immortal aoal, 
and aecka. 3. Other knowle^e ie 

thia alwmya . 
far want of thia knowledge, that 
what they have. * Knowledgie polieih op.* 
viti. I. A small dome of know ledge «Ac« 
eflTect on weak minda ; and the leoaoo wl 
attainroenta in it have _ 

effect is« becaoae they open and eitlafige the 
the mind so far, aa to let into t thte 

degree of self-knowledge. For the 

ledge a man hath, the more senaible be ia of tk ns 
of it ; which keepa him humble. 

And now, reader, whoever tfaoa art, what^vrr v 
thy character, atation, or distinctioa in Itfe, if lin? t\ 
auaid to look into thine heart, and fanat no "k^w^ 
to aelf-acqoaintance, read no ^itbor : lay Mmdt :^ 
book ; for thou wilt find nothing here Umk wiU itx 
thy aelf-eateem ; but perhapa eomething tint mt 
abate it. But if thoo art desiroiia to cultTvitt » 
important kind of knowledge, and to live no Icsge t 
atran^ to thyaelC proceed ; and ke^ thine e^ aen 
to thina own image, with whatever onexpededdefco- 
ity it may preaent itaelf to thee ; and pntiemly tnoi 
whilat by divine aaaistance. I endeavor to kf spn 
thine own heart to thee, and lead thee to the true ksev 
ledge of thyaelf in the following 



CHAPTER n. 

TBI SIVSKjIL BKANCHXa OP BBLr-KNOVn,S9eK. VI 
MUST KNOW WHAT SORT OP CRKATtTftSa Wl AU, 
AND WHAT WK BRALL Bl. 

That we may have a more diatinct and ordeilj rm 
of this subject, I shall here consider the several hnoca- 
es of self-knowledge ; or some of the chief particsh.'^ 
wherein it conaiats ; whereby perhaps it witfappear a 
be a more copioua and comprenenaive science tasB m 
imagine — And, 

1. To know ouiselvea, ia to know and aenooLV 
conaider what aort of creaturea we are, and what «e 
shaUbe. 

1. What we are. 

Man ii a comolex being, t tnpartho 
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mpound creature nmde up of three distinct ptrts, 
z. the body, which is the earthly or mortal part of 
na ; the aoul, which is the animal or sensitive part ; 
id th« spirit of mind, which is the rational ana im- 
ortal part.* Each ol. these three parts have their 
spective offices assigned them ; and a man then acts 
H^oming himself, when he Keeps them duly employed 
their proper functions, and preserves their natural 
ihordination. But it is not enough to know this mere- 
' as a point of speculation ; we must pursue and re- 
olve the thought, and urge the consideration to all the 
urposes of a practical self-acquaintance. 

w'e are not all body, but mere animal creatures. 
Ve find we have a more noble nature than the inani- 
aate, or brutal part of the creation. We can not 
>nly nnove and act freely, but we observe in our- 
iolvea a capacity of reflection, study, and forecast ; 
ind various mental operations, which irrational ani- 
nals discover no symptoms of. Our souls, therefore, 
nust be of a more excellent nature than theirs : and 
from the power of thought with which ther are en- 
rlowed, they are proved to be immaterial substancea ; 
and consequently in their own nature capable of im- 
mortality ; and that they are actually immortal, or 
will never die, the sacred scriptures do abundantly 
testify. As nature delights in the most essy transi- 
tions from one clasd of beings to another, and as the 
nexus utriusque generis is observable in several 
creatures of ambiguous nature, which seem to con- 
nect the lifeless and vegetable, the vegetable and ani- 
mal, the animal and rational worlds together, (see 
Nemesius de Nat. Horn. cap. 1. p. 6.) why may not 
the soul of brutes be considered as the nexus be- 
tween material and immaterial substances, or matter 
and spirit, or something between both 1 The sreat 
dissimilitude of nature in these two substances, I ap- 
prehend, can be no solid objection to this hypothesis, 
if we consider besides our own ignorance of the harm 
of spirits, but how nearly they approach in other in- 
stances, and how closely they are united in man. Let 
us then hereupon seriously recollect ourselves in the 
following soliloQoy. 

* O my soul, took' back a few years, and thou wast 
nothing! And how didst thou spring out of that 
nothing ? Thou couldst not* make thyself. That ia 
quite impossible. Most certain it is, that that almighty, 
•elf-existent, and eternal power, which made the world, 
made thee also out of nothing ; called thee into being 
when thou wast not ; gave thee these reasoning snd re- 
flecting faculties, which thou art now employing in 

« Thii doctrine, I think, la established beyond all dispue, not 
•nly by experience, but by authority. It waa recelred by alraoai 
all the ancient philoaophera. The rythasoreane, aa we learn 
ftoiB Jainblicus« vid. Prouju. p. 84, 65. Tbe'Flatonials, aa ap- 
pears from NemeaiUM, Saiiuai, and Lanius, vid. DL Lartlua, 
lib. iii. p. 219. The Stoica, aa appear* from Antoninus, who 
saith ezpreaaly, * There are three thin^ which belonf ux a 
naan ; tiie body, the aoul, and the mind. And aa to the 
properties of the division, sensation belongs to the bodv, appetite 
to the soul, and reason lo the mind. It appears also to nare been 
the opinion of most of the fathers, vid. Irenaeua, lib. 5. cap. 9 lib. 
t. rap. 33. £d. Par. Clem. Alex. Strom, h. p. 64S. Ed Oxon. 
Origin. PhllocaL p. 8. IpiaL Ep. ad Philadelph. ad calcem. 
See also Joseph. Antiq. lib. 1. cap. 3. p. 5. Constitut. Apoetol. lib. 
t. cap. St. But above all theae, is the authority of acripture, 
which, speaking of the orininal forraatton of man, mentiona the 
three distinct pans of his nature ; Oen ii. 7. vis. * the dust of the 
eaith,^ or the body ; ' the living soul,* or the animal and aensi- 
tive part ; snd * the breath of life,* i. e. the spirit or rational 
mind. In like manner, the apostle Paul divtdea the whole man 
into (he spirit, the soul, and the body. 1 These, v. 2S. They 
who would aee more of this, may consult Nemesius de Nature 
Hominis, capw 1. and Wbiston*s Prim. Christ vol. 4. p. 203. 

All tbe observationa I shall make hereupon la, that thiaoonaid- 
erstion ma^ serve to aofien the preiudices of some against the 
account winch scripturo gives us of the mysterious manner of the 
existence of the divine nature ; of which every man (aa * creat- 
ed in the iroase of Ood*) carriea about him a kimi of emblem. 
In tlie threefold distinction of his own ; which if l^e did not every 
minute find it by experience to be a fact, would doubtless appear 
tu him altogether as mysterious and incomprehensible aa the 
stripture doctrine of tbe trinity. 

* Hesio habet tree patres, spiritum, animam, el corpus ; iuque 
m m lBS(o 8. 8. Trioitaus.*— AugusL Tractai. ds Symbolo. 



searching out the end and happiness of thy nature. It 
was he, my soul, that made thee intelligent and im- 
mortal. It was he that placed thee in this body, as in 
a prison ; where thy capacities are cramped, thy desires 
debased, and thy hberty lost. It wss he that sent this 
into this world, which by sU circumstances appears to 
be a state of short discipline and trial. And wherefore 
did he place thee here, when he might have made thee 
a more free, unconfined, and happy spirit 1 But check 
that thought ; — ^it looks like a too presumptuous curi- 
osity. A more needful and important inquiry is, what 
did he place thee here for 1 and what doth he expect 
from thee whilst thou srt here ; what part hath he al- 
lotted thee to act on the stage of human life ; where he, 
angels, and men, are spectators of thy behavior ! Tbe 
part he hath given thee to act here is, doubtless, a very 
important one ; because it is for eternity.* And what 
is It but to live up to the dignity of my rational and in- 
tellectual nature, and as becomes a creature bom for 
immortality t 

* And tell me, my soul, for as I am now about to 
cultivate a better acquaintance with thee, to whom I 
have been too long a stranger, I must try thee, and put 
many a close question to thee ; tell me, I sky, whilst 
thou confinest thy desires to sensual gratifications, 
wherein dost thou differ from the beasts that iieriahl 
Captivated by bodily appetites, dost thou not act be- 
neath thyself 1 Dost tnoo not put thyself upon a level 
with the lower class of beings, which were made to 
serve thee, offer an indignitv to thyaelf, and despise the 
work of thy maker*s hands 1 O remember thy neaven- 
Iv extract ; remember thou art a spirit. Check then 
the solicitations of the flesh ; and dare to do nothing 
that may diminish thy native excellence, dishonor thy 
high original, or degrade thy noble nature. 

' I am too noble, and of too high a birth,* esith that 
excellent moralist, * to be s slave to my body ; which I 
look upon only aa a chain thrown upon the liberty of 
my soul.* 

But let me still uige it. * Consider, I say, O my 
soul ! that thou art an immortal spirit. Thy body dies ; 
but thou, thou must live for ever ; and thine eternity 
will take its tincture from the manner of thy behavior, , 
and the habits thou contractest, during this, thy short 
co-partnership with flesh and blood. O ! do nothing 
now, but what thou mayest with pleasure look back 
upon a million of ages hence. For know, O my soul ! 
thst thy self-consciousness and reflecting facuUiea will 
not leave thee with thy body ; but will follow thee after 
death, and be the instrument of unspeakable ple^sors 
or torment to thee in that aeparate state of exi8tence.*t 

3. In order to a full acquaintance with ourselves, 
we must endeavor to know not only what we are, bot 
what we shall be. 

And O ! what different creatures shall we soon bs, 
from what we are now ! Let us look forwards then, 
and freauently glance ouf thoughts towards death, 
though mey cannot penetrate the darkness of paaaage, 
or reach the state behind it. That lies veiled from uo 
eyes of our mind ; snd the great god has not thought fit 
to throw so much light upon it, as to satisfy the anxious 
and inquisitive desires the soul hath to know it. How»- 
ever, let us mak#ihe best use we can of that little light 

• It la said when the prince of the Latin poets waa saked by 
his friend, why he studied ao much accuracy in the plan of his 
poem, the propriety of his characters, and the purity of hie die* 
lion ; he replied, In OBtenitim pingo. * I am writing m etemllj. ' 
What more weighty consideration to Juatiiy and enforce the vtt' 
moet viffilance and circumspection of hfe. ibso thiamin aMamuai 
vivo, * lam living ibr eternity.' 

f Aa it ia not the deaign of this treatise to enter into a nice and 
philooophical diaqoiaition concerning the nature of the human 
aoul, but to awaken men*8 attention to the Inward operatk>na and 
affections of it (which is by far the most necessary part of aeif* 
knowledge ;) aothey who would be more particularly informed 
concerning its nature and original, snd the various opinbnaof 
the ancienta about it. may consult Nemes. ds Nat Horn. cap. 1 
a treatise called, The Oovrrnment of the Thoughts, ctiap. f 
and Chaisbers'a Cyclopwd.a, under the wcrd * BouL* 

f 
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which tcripton and reaion have let in upon this daik 
tad important subject. 

* Compose thy thoughts, my soul ! and imagine 
how it will fare with thee, when thou goest a naked, 
ifliembodied spirit, into a world, an unuiown world of 
spirits, with all thy aelf-conscioiisness about thee, where 
DO material object shall strike tltine eye ; and where thy 
dear partner and companion, the body, cannot come 
nigh thee ; bat where without it thou will be sensible 
of the most noble satisfactions, or the most exquisite 
pains. Embarked in death, thr passsge will be dark ; 
and the shore, on which it will land thee, altogether 
strange and unknown. It doth not yet appear wMt we 
shallbe.'* 

The revelation which god hath been pleased to make 
of his will to mankind, was designed rather to fit us for 
the future happiness, and direct our wa^ to it, than open 
to oa the particular glories of it, or distinctly show ns 
what it is. This it hath left still very much a mystery ; 
to check our too curious inquiries into the nature of it, 
and to bend our thoughts more intently to that which 
more concerns us ; fix. an habitual prsparation for it. 
And what that ia, we cannot be ignorant, if we believe 
either our bible or our reason ; for both these assure us, 
that that wUch makea ua like to god, is the only thing 
that can fit us for the enjoyment of him. Here then 
let us make a stsnd. Let our greet concern be, to be 
*holy as he is holy !' and then, and then only, are we 
sure to enjoy him, ' in whose light we shall see light.* 
And be the future state of existence what it will, we 
shall some WAy be happ^ there ; and much more happy 
than we can now conceive ; thouffh in what particuUr 
manner we know not, because goohath not revealed it. 



CHAPTER in 

TH SBVSSAL BBLATIONS IN WHICH WK STAND TO 
OOO, TO CRBIST, AND TO OITK FELLOW ORBATUBIS. 

n. Self-knowledge requires us to be well acquainted 
with^the various relations in which we stand to other 
beings, and the several duties that result from these re- 
Istions. And, 

1. Our first and principal concern is to consider the 
fsktion wherein we stana to him who gave us being. 

We are the creatures of his hand, aM the objects of 
Ids care. His power upholds the beins his soodness 
gave us ; his bountj accommodates as wiu the blessings 
of this life ; and his grace provides for us the happiness 
of a better. Nor are we merely his creatures, out his 
imtional and intelligent creatures. It is the dignity of 
our natures, that we are capable of knowing and enjoy- 
ing him who made us. And ss the rational creatures 
01 god, there are two relations especially that we bear 

e • Thou man expire, my ioal, ordttliiM to nnm 

Thro* ttnexperieocM eeenae. snd mjm.*im urangs i 

Ovk the event, and diimal the exchange 

Bat when corapelPd to leave thie house of clayi 

And to en unknown eofflewhere wfnjr thy way ; 

When UoM ehell be etemky, sad tliou 

Bhak be thou know*et not what, nor when, nor bow, 

Trembling and pale, what wlk thou eee or do ? 

Amazins NSM ! No wonder that we dread 

The thoa|hte of death, or (kcei of the dead. 

Hia triack retinue etnmglx strlkea our mind ; 

Sicknese and pain betbre, and darkneaeall behhkL 

* Some oouneoufl ghoet, the ncret then reveale ; 
Telle 08 what jrou have felt, and we mart feel. 
Tou warn ue of approaehins death, and why 
Vrni you not leach ue what it ta to die ? 

But having «h«i the gulf, vou love to view 
Buceeeding spirit* plunged along like joo { 
Nor lend a friendly hand to guide them through. 

• When dire dieeaae ehall cot, or age uiula 
The knot of life, and eufler ue to die : 

When after some delav, ecmie trembling etrlfe, 
The eoul etande qoivMng on the ridge of life ; 
Wkh fear ami hope ehe throbe, then curioue triea 
atrtnge hareafUr and eoma hkMea akiee.* 



to him ; the frequent consideratMHi of vdadb a 
lutely neceassiy to a right sd^kBOwledge. Foi « 
creator, he is our king snd fathfor ; and aa In 
we are the aubjecta of his kingdotn, and the 
hisfiunily. 

We are the subjects of hiikii^gdoai. Aol ^w^ 
we sre bound. 

1. To yield to a faithful obedience is of thr ^^ 
his kingdom. And the advantagee by wl»cfa te 
come recommended to us above all homin be«. ^ 
many — they are calculated for the piivsle nie^i 
every one, aa well as that of the public ; aad et« 
aigned to promote our present, as vreO as «z fai 
hsppine ss they aro plainly and aac^iciffly pabhAd 
easily understood and in fair and lagiUe chsarne^ 
in eveiy man*s heart ; and the wriadoni, reasoa, valt 
ceesity of them are readily di8cenied---th^ at* rn 
with me most weighty motives that can pooeibiy i&i 
the human heart : and if ai^ of them arc difinlki 
most effectual grace if freely offered, to enco ai ya 
assist our obedience : sdvantagew which no btmai n 
haveto enforce the obeervance of them. 3. As bid 
jects, we most readily pay him the homage d« a^ 
aovereignty. And this is no leaa thaa tlK bosuft t 
the heart; humbly acknowledging that we hokl«w 
thing of him and have every thing from hba. Ecq 
princes are forced to be conteoted with vcibi] u 
knowledgements, or mere formal homsge ; £> i» 
can command nothing but what ia eztenal: botf^ 
who knows and looks at the hearts of all his cmtar? 
will accept of nothing but what eomes from tar. 
He demands the adoration of our souls, wfaidi is Bsi 
justly due to him who formed them, and gave !h?3 3 
very cecities to know and adore him. 3 As to 
ful subjects, we must cheerfully pay him the ti^re^ 
requires of us. This is not like the tribmc rix: 
earthly kings exact, who as much dqiend opot on 
subjects for the sup|)ort of their powar ss their »^ 
do upon them for the protection of their propot j. B \ 
the tribute god requires of us, is a tribute of praise cl 
honor, which he stands in no need of frtan » : km 
power is independent, and his glory immoiable; univ 
IS infinitely able of himself to support the digcitv (/b 
universal government. But it is the most mtmi^ i • 
we owe h!m as creatures : for to praise him. is ocl* 
to show forth his praise ; to clonfy him, to c^trv^ 
his glory ; and to honor him, is to render him uxf b 
wsys lionorable in the eyes and esteem of otki 
Anid as thia ia the most nattiral doty that creaonnTs* 
to their creator, so it is a tribute he requires of f^ 
one of them in proportion to their respective \ilff» 
and abilities to pay it. 4. As dutiful subjects. « 
most contentedly and ouietly submit to the ta^ 
snd administrstions of ois memmeot, howtrer^t 
involved, or intricate. aIl governments baTc ^ 
arcana imperii, or secret of state ; which cemDOo f> 
jects cannot penetrate. And therefore thej ec^ 
competently judge of the wisdom or rectitode oi f^ 
tain public measures, because they are ^gooiant ct^ 
of the springs of them, or the ends of them, or the ri- 
pediency of the means arising from tha psiticaUr r> 
tion of filings in the present juncture. And hem bk\ 
truer is this with regard to god's govemaeat d^ 
world ; whose wisdom is far above our reidh, t*^ 
whose ways are not as ours ! Whstevsr, tfaes. oif 
be the present sspect and appearance of things, is ^ 
ful aubjects, we are bound to acquiesce ; to aectibe «> 
dom and * righteousness to our maker,* in con&i^ 
that the king and * judge of all Uie earUi will do n|^ 
Again. 5. As good subjects of god*s kingdota ^^ 
bound to pay a due regard and reverence to faa afr 
istera; especislly if Uiey discover aa fiseetra^ 
fidelity to his cause, and a pure unaflkted f^ 
for hia honor ; if they do not seek their o«ra mtKff* 
more than that of their divine master. *Th$ oiBirtA 
of earthly princes too often do this ; and it mo^^ 
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»py if all die ministen and ambtaMdon of the hear- 
y king were entiKbr elear of the tmjratation. It ia 
UTftconunon thtng wt the honor of an earthly inoi»> 
li to be wounded throuffh the aidea of hia mtoiatera. 
e defaznation and alanMr that ia directly thrown at 
en, imA)liqaely intendel*againat turn ; and auch it is 
.«n. So, to attempt to make the miniatera of the 
•pel, in general, the ohjecta of deciaion, aa some do, 
inly ahowa a mind very diaaolate and disaffected to 
i &nd religion itaelf ; and ia to act a ]nrt very onbe- 
x&ing Uie datifol sabjecta of his kingdom. Lastly. 
I ^ood aubjects, we are to do all we can to promote 
» interest of his kingdom; by defending the wisdom 
His administrations, and endeavoring to reconcile 
lers thereunto, under all the daiknesa and difficulties 
i.t may appear therein, in opposition to the profane 
nsure of the proaperous wicked, and the doubta and 
»niaya of tiie afflicted righteoua. Thia is to act in 
aracter as loyal subjects of the king of hearen : and 
loever forgets this part of his character, or acta con- 
ixy to it, shows a great degree of self-ignorance. 
Hut, 8. As the creatures of god, we are not only the 
bjects of his kingdom, but m children of hia iiunily. 
no to this relation, and the obli^tions of it, must we 
irefully attend, if we would attain the true knowled^ 
' oorselvea. We are his children by creation; m 
hich respect he is truly our father. Is. Ixiv. 8. * But 
yy/Wy O Lord, thou art our father: we are the clay, 
mI thou our potter : and we all are the work of thine 
Lnds.' And, in a more special sense, we are his children, 
f adoption. Gal iii. 86. * For ye are all the children 
r god, by faith in Christ Jesus.* And therefore, 1. We 
re under the highest obligations to love him as our 
Lther. The love of chikiren to parenta is founded on 
ratitude for benefit receiTed, which can never be re- 
uited ; and ought in reason to be uroportioned to those 
enefits, especially if they flow from a conscience of 
nty in the parent. And what Hot? more natural than 
> love our benefactors 1 YHiat love and gratitude, 
tien, is due to him, from whom we have received the 
greatest benefit, even that of our beinff, and every thinff 
hat contributes to the comfort of itT S. As his .chil- 
iren, we must honor him ; that is, must f peak honora- 
t\y of htm, and for him : and carefully avoid every thing 
tiat may tend to dishonor his hotv name and waya. 
4!a1. 1. 6. * A aon honoreth hia father : if then I be a 
&ther, where' ia mine honor V 3. As our father, we 
ire to apply to him for what we want. Whither ahould 
:bi]dren go, but to their father, for protection, help, and 
•etief, in every danger, difficulty, and distress t And, 
t. We must trust his power and wisdom, and paternal 
|roodnes8, to provide for us, take care of us, and do for 
as that which is best ; and what that is he knows beat. 
I*o be anxioualy fetrfol what will become of na, and 
Itscontented and perplexed under the apprehension of 
future evils, whilst we sre in the handa, and undiir the 
care, of our father who is in heaven, is not to act like 
children. Earthly parenta cannot avert from their chil- 
dren all the calamities they fear, because their wisdom 
and power are limited ; but our all-wiae and almiflhty 
lather in heaven can. * They may poasibly want love 
end tenderness for their offspring, but our heavenly 
father cannot for hia.* Ia. zlix. 16, 6. Aa children, we 
muat quietly acquiesce in his disposals, and not expect 
to see into the wisdom of all his wiH It would be in- 
decent and undutiful in a child, to dispute the authority, 
or question the wisdom, or neglect the orders of his 
parents, every time he could not discern the reason and 
design thereof. * Much more unreasonablo and unbe- 
coming is such a behavior towards god, *who giveth 
not account of any of his mattera ; whose judgments 
are unsearehable, and whose wave are past finding out.* 
Job xxiii. 13.^-Rom. xt. 33. Laatly, Aa children, we 
must patiently aubmit to hia discipline and correction. 
Earthlv parenta may sometimes punish their children 
thiDugh pasalon, or c^riea ; but our hoaTenly Hither 



alwaya correcta his for their profit, and only if need bei 
(1 Pet i. 6.) and never so much *aa their iniqt()tiefl 
deserve.' Em ix. 13. Under his fatherly rebukes, let 
us be ever humble and submissive. Such now is the 
true filial disposition. Such a temper, snd auch a b»> 
havier, should we show towards god, if we would act 
in character aa his children. i 

These, then, are the two special relations which, aa 
creaturea, we stand in to god. And not to act towarda 
him in the manner before mentioned, is to show that 
we are ignorant of, or have not yet duly considered, 
ourobligationa to him, as his subjects, and his children ; 
or that we are as yet ignorant both of god and ourselves. 
Thus, we see how directly the knowledge of ourselves 
leada us to the knowledge of god. So true is the ob- 
servation of a late pious and very worthy divine, that, 
* he that is a atranger to himself, is a stranger to god, 
and to every thing that may denominate him wise and 

9ut, 2. In order to know ouraelves, there is an- 
other important relation we ahould often think of, and 
Uiat is, tnat in which we stand to Jesus Christ, our re- 
deemer. 

The former was common to us men ; this is peculiar 
to us as Christiana, and opens to us a new scene of da- 
ties and obligations, which a man can never forget, that 
does not grossly forget himself. For, aa Christians, 
we are the disciples, the followers, and the aervauta of 
Christ, redeemed b)r him. 

And, 1. As the disciples of Christ, we sre to learn 
of him ; to take our religious sentiments only from hie 
gospel, in opposition to all the authoritative dictatea of 
men, who are weak and fallible as ourselves. * Call no 
mail maater on esith.* Whilst some affect to distin- 
guish themselves by party-names, as the Corinthians 
formerly did ; for which the apoatle blames them, one 
saying, ' I am of Paul ;* another, * I am of ApoUoa ;' 
another, * I am of Cephas ;* 1 Cor. i. 12. let us remem- 
ber, that we are the disciples of Christ ; and in thia 
aense, make mention of his name only. It is really 
injurious to it, to seek to distinguish ourselves by any 
other. There ia more mischief in such party-distinc- 
tions, denominationa, and attachments, than many good 
persons are aware of; though not more than the apoa- 
tle Paul who waa unwilling^ placed at the head of^one 
himself, hath apprized thfem of. Cor. iii. 4. We are of 
Christ ; our concern is to honor that superior denom- 
ination, by living up to it ; and to adhere inflexibly 
to his gospel, as the only rule of our faith, the guide of 
our life, and the foundation of our hope, whatever con- 
tempt or abuse we may saffer, either from the profane 
or bigottedpart of mankind, for so doing. 

2. As Cnristiana, we are followen of Christ ; and 
therefore bound to imitate him, and copy afWr that 
most excellent pattern he hath set us : who hath left 
ua an example, that we ahould follow hia ateps. 1 Pot. 
ii. 21. To aee that the same holy temper be in us 
which waa in him ; and to exhibit in the same manner 
he did and upon like occaaions. To this he calls ua, 
Mat, xi. 29 ; and no man is any farther a Chriatian, 
than as he is a follower of Christ ; siming at a mors 
perfect conformity to that most perfect example, which 
no hath set us, of universal floodness. 

8. As Christiana, we are Sie servants Ot Christ ; and 
the various duties which servanta owe to their masters, 
in sny degree, those we owe to him, in the highest de- 
gree ; who expects we should behave ourselves in his 
service with that fidelity and zeal, and ateady regard 
to his honor and interest, at all times, which we are 
bound to, by virtue of this relation ; and which hia un- 
merited ana unlimited goodness and love lay ua under 
infinite obligations to. 

Lastly, We are moreover hia redeemed servants ; 
and, as such, are under the strongest motives to ]ov« 
ard trust him. 

Thia deserves to be more particularly eooaidtr^ 
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uecauM it opens to us another Tiew of the haman na- 
tare, in which we should often survey ourselves, if we 
desire to know ourselves ; and that is, aa depraved or 
deeenerate beings. The inward contest we so sensibly 
feel, St some seasons especially, between a good and a 
bad principle, called in scnptuie language, the flesh and 
the spirit, of which some of the wisest oeathens seem- 
ed not to bo ignorant : — 

' A fatal inbred stnfo does lurk within, 
The cause of all this misery and sin.' 

Thia, I say, is demonstration, that some way or other, 
the human nature hath contracted an ill bias, and how 
came that about, the aacred scriptures have aofficiently 
informed us ; and that it is not what it was when it 
came oriffinaUy out of the hands of its maker ; so that 
the woriM which St Paul spake, with reference to the 
Jews in particular, are justly applicable to the present 
state of mankind in general ; * There is none righte- 
ous ; no, not one : Uiey are all gone out of the wsy ; 
they are tc^ether become unprohtable : there is none 
that doeth good ; no, not one.* Rom. iii. 10, 12. 

This is s very mortifying thought ; but an undenia- 
ble truth, and one of the first principles of that science 
we are treating of, and very necessary to bd sttended to, 
if we would be sensible of the duty end obligationa we 
owe to Christ, as thereat redeemer ; in which character 
he appears, for the relief and recovery of mankind, under 
thia, their universal depravity. 

Two miserable affects of the human apostacy are, 

1. That perverse dispositions grow up in our mind 
from early mfsncy, that soon settle into vicious hab- 
its and render us weak and unwilling to obey the dic- 
tatea of conscience and reason : this is commonly cal- 
led the dominion of sin. And, 

3. At the same time, we are subject to the displea- 
sure of god, and the penalty of his law ; which is com- 
monly cslled, the condemnation of sin. Now, in both 
these respects, did Christ, * the lamb of god, come to take 
away the sin of the world ;* i. e. to take away the reign- 
ing power of it by the atonement of his blood ; to sanc- 
tify us by his spirit, and juatify us by his death : by 
the former, he reconciles us to god, and by the latter, 
be reconciles god to us,** and is at once our righteous- 
ness end strength. He died to purchase for us the hap- 
pineas we had forfeited, and sends his grace and spirit 
to fit us for that happiness he hath thus purchased. So 
complete b his reaemption ! so precisely adapted is 
the remedy he hath provided, to the malady we bad 
contracted. 

* O blessed redeemer of wretched ruined creatures, 
how unspeakable are the obligations I ewe thee ! But, 
ah ! how insensible am I to those obli^tions ! The 
■addest symptoms of degeneracy I find m my nature, ia 
that base iTigratttude of heart, which renders me so un- 
affected with thine astonishing compassions. Till I 
know thee, I cannot know myself ! and when I survey 
myself, may I eve( think of thee ! May tlie dsily con- 
•cioushess of my weakness and guilt lead my thoughts 
to thee ! and may every thought of thee kindle in my 
heart the most ardent glow of gratitude to thee, O thou 
divine, compassionate friend, lover, and redeemer of 
mankind !* 

Whoever *then he be that calls himself a Chriatian ; 
that is, who professes to take the gospel of Christ for a 
divine revelation, siid the only rule of his faith and 
practice ; but at the same time, pays a oreater regard to 
the dictates of men, than to the doctrines of Christ ; 
who loses sight of that great example of Christ, which 
ahould animate his C&stian walk, is unconcerned 
about his service, honor, and interest, and excludea the 

Bj this phrase, I do not mean, ihat fod was implacable, or 

ahsolmely trreconcileable to us, till he waapacMed by Che vicari- 

-^t ^ttfTeriogs ofhia son ; for how then could he have appointed 

1 die, as our propitiatory aacriAce ? But that the death of 

H the clearest demonatratioaof fod*s wUlingness lo bs sct- 

e^nciled lo us. 



consideration of his merita and stooefDCBt. §» k 
hope of haj^neas, — he forgets that he iiaDinsx'. -j 
he does not consider in what zelatioa be Seis^ 
Christ, which is one great part of his ebnr£.cj 
consequently discovers a gre|t degree of sElf-isaami 
9. Self-knowledge, morAer, implies a im c>i 
tion to the several relations in whicli we ettd j r| 
fellow creatures ; and the obligatioDS that res:: hg 
thence. 

If we know oorselvea, we shall reinedba tt t^ 
descension, benignity, and love, thMt is doe ta s^r] 
afibbilitv, friendraip, and kindness, we oogk ie o^ 
to equals ; the regard, deference, and honor, v^. •\ 
longa to soperiors ; and the candor, intcgiitT, rl a^ 
nevolence, we owe to all. 

The psrticular dutiea requisite in these itbcsr*^ 
too nnmeroua to be here mentioned. Le! is dk j 
say, that if a man doth not weQ consider ik v^ 
rektiODs of life in which he stands to otbcn. us! ti 
not take care to preserve the deconun SDdirnpi'ri 
those relatione, oe ooay justly be chaxgeo rdi r| 
ignorance. 

And this is so evident in itself, and so geeedii j 

lowed, that nothing is more common than to m, 

a person does not behave with doe deceoci 

his superiors, such a one does not ondentasfd b» 

But why may not this, with eqnsl justice, hi &. \ 

those who act in an ill manner towards their ia^ 

The expression, I know, is not so often (hcs Bp| 

but I see no reason why it should not, since m 9i 

common, and as plain an instence of «e\f-ifxnv\ 

the other. Nay, of the two, perhaps men $itmp^ 

ral more apt to be defective in their duty tod ^«^ 

towards those beneath them, than they are tiorj 

those that are above them. And the reason teff^l 

be, because an apprehension of the dis]rfessare cf :3 

superiors, and the detrimental conseqoeoces vk^^ 

accrue from thence, may be a check upoo tktL a 

engase them to pay the just regards which ihrreH 

But there being no check to restrain them firom rsuq 

the duties they owe to inferiors, from wbvie d o*\ 

sure they have little to fear, they sre more rvah. J 

der certain temptations, to treat them in an osbrr*i 

ing manner. And aa wisdom and self-kDowk^tl 

direct a man to be particularly careful, lest he or;^ 

the dutiea he is most spt to forget ; so, as to tbf i:-^ 

he owes to inferiors, in which be is most in dior * 

transgressing, he ought mors strongly to crge e^ 

himself the indispenssble obligations of lehgwaw 

conscience. And if he does not, hot sofien k:s\ 

through the violence of ungOA'eroed passica. '>s N 

transported into the excesses of rigor, tyncot i^J 

oppression, towards those whom god and uion :^ 

pot into his power, it is certain he does not knovb 

self; is not acquainted with hisownparticDhrsa 

ness ; is ignorant of the duty of his rnlitioDs, a^ 

whatever he may think of himself, hath not tk tn( 

spirit of government; because he wants the utof*' 

government. For he that is unable to goren kicf 

can never be fit to govern others. 

Would we know ourselves, then, we mart om-' 
ourselves as creatures, aa Christisns, and as nM.i^ 
remember the obligations which, aa soch, «e m ^ 
to god, to Christ, and our fellow men, in the «^ 
relations we bear to them, in order to miintiin ^p 
priety, and fu)fil the dutiea, of those rslstiotf. 



CHAPTER 17. 

WB mun DULY eONSIDBK TKB !▲!» m ITifl^' 
Lira, IN WHICH PBOVinSHOB BATH PUCI* ^ 
AND WHAT IT 18 THAT BICOHXS ABB ADOtW ^ 

^ IIL A man that knows himBtlf win diChHiieir'' 
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and tktiond to the purticuUr rank and station of 
I ivfajcb providence hath placed him ; and what ia 
luty »n<l decorum of that ttation ; what part ia 

him to act ; what character to maintain ; and 
what decency and propriety he acta that part, or 
Lains that character. 

•r a maa to aaaume a character, or aim at a part, 
doea not belong to him, ia afiectation. And 
ice is It that affectation of any kind appeara so 
jIous, and exposea men to universal and '>Mt 
iinpt, hot becaase it is a certain indication of 
in^oranco ! Whence vb it thai many aeem ao 
II V to be thought something, when they are no- 
r ; and seek to excel in those things in which they 
ot, whilst they neglect those things in which they 
excel ! Whence is it that they counteract the 
It ion of nature and providence ; that when these 
\dcd them one thing, they fain would be yiother t 
ence. I say, but from ao ignorance of themselves, 
rank of life they are in, and of the part and charac- 
tthich properly bck>ngs to them 1 » 
; IS a just observation, snd an excellent document 

moral heathen. * That human life ia a drema, 
mankind the actors ; who hsve their several parte 
?ncd them by the master uf the theatre, who 
ids behind the scenes, and observes in whit man- 
every one acts. Some have a short part allotted 
-n, and Mome a long one^ some a low, and some a 
\ one. It is not ho that acts the highest, or most 
ling part on the stage, that comes off with the 
atest applause ; but he that acts his part best, 
itever it be. To take care, then, to act our respec- 
^ parts in life well, is oun ; but to choose what part 
ife wc shall act, is not ours, but God*s.** But a man 
I never act his part well, if he doea not attend to 
-doeiv not know what becomea it ; much less is he 
*cted to act, another, which nature never assigned 
1. It is always self-ignorance that leads a man to 
; out of character. 

fs it a mean and low station of hfe thou art in 1 
low then, that providence calls thee to the exercise 

industry, contentment, submission, patience, hope, 
i a humble dependence on biln ; and a respectful 
ference to thy superiors. In this way, thou mayest 
me through thine obscurity, and render thyself 
mirabie in the sight of god and man ; and not only 
. but find more satisfaction, aafety, and self-enioy- 
snt, than they who move in a higher sphere, from 
lence they are in danger of falling. 
But hath providence called thee to act in a more 
iblic character, and for a more extensive benefit to 
world 1 Thy first care then ought to be, that thy 
ample, as far as its influence reaches, may be an 
icourafrement to the practice of universal virtue. 
nd next, to shine in those virtues especisliy, which 
:«t adorn thy station ; as benevolence, charity, wis- 
>m, moderation, firmness, and inviolable integrity ; 
ith an undismayed fortitude to press through all 
)po«iiion in accomplishing those ends, which thou 
ut a prospect and probability of attaining, for the ap- 
irent gi>od of mankind. 

And as self-acquaintance will teach us what part in 
fe we ought to act, so the knowledge of that will 
iiow us whom we ought to imitate, and wherein. We 
re not to take example of conduct from those who 
lave a very different part assigned them from ours, 
inless in those things ttiat sre universally ornamental 
lui exemplary. If we do, we ahall bat expose our 

• pf« w a stam-plfty : it msttsm nd how long ws ace, so wo act 
isli. It i* no: life, but livinir well, that ia the hloaslng. Some- 
Mug limtlar to this, ia the eplrram by Dr Doddridge, oo * dum 
•w.ii c« ri vamui ;> which he iiasamed aa bis motto ; 
( ivc, while you Mre, the epicoro would sajr, 
And wile the pIsaBures of the preaeiK day : 
Live, whil^you lira, the aaered preacher ctlsa, 
i* im) gire to fod «srh moment aa it lliea. 
* nnl ! in my vtawa let tioth unked be i 
I liva la plaMnis. wtea i Use is tbaa 

Bb 



affectation and weakness, and ourselves to contempt, 
for acting out of character ; for what is decent in ono 
may be ridiculooa in another. Nor must we blindly 
follow those who move in the ssme sphere, and 8us> 
tain the same character with ourselves ; but only in 
those things that are l)efitting that character. For it 
is not the person, but the chsracter we are to re- 
gard ; and to imitate him no farther than he keeps ^ 
to that. 

This caution particularly concerns youth, who are 
apt to imitate their superiors very implicitly, and 
eapecially such as shine in the profession they them- 
selves are intended for ; but, for want of judgment to 
distinguish what ia fit and decent, are apt to imiUte 
their very foibles ; which a partiality for their persons 
make them deem as excellencies : and thereby they 
become doubly ridiculous, both by acting out of char- 
acter theinaelves, and by a weak and acrvile imitation 
of others, in the very thinp in which they do so too. 
To maintain a character, then, with deceucy, we must 
keep our eye only upon that which i* proper to it. 

In fine, aa no man can excel in every thing, we must 
consider what part is allotted us to act in the statioa 
in which providence hath placed us, and to keep to that, 
be it what it will, and seek to oxcel in that only. 



CHAPTER V. 

BVSBT MAN SHOULD BK WBLL ACQUAINTBD WITH 
BIS OWN TALBNT8 AMD CAPACITIES ; ANO IN WHAT 
MANNBB THBY ABE TO BE EXBBCI8BO AND IM- 
PROVED TO THB OKEATBST ADVANTAGE. 

IT. A man cannot be said to know himself, till 
he is well acquainted with his proper talents and ca-. 
pacities ; knows for what ends he received them ; and 
now they may be most fitly applied and improved for 
those ends. 

A wise and self- understanding man, instead of aim- 
ing at talents he hath not, will set about cultivating 
those he hath ; as the way in which providence points 
out his proper usefulness. 

As, in order to the edification of the church, the 
spirit of god at first conferred upon the ministers of 
it a great variety of spiritual gifU, (1 Cor. xii. 8 — 10) 
so, for the good of the community, God is pleased now 
to confer upon men a great variety of natural talents ; 
and * every one hath his proper gift of irod ; one 
after this manner, another after that.' 1 Cor. vji. 7. 
And every one is to take csre, * not to neglect, but to 
stir up the gift of god, which is in him,' (1 Tim. iv. 4. 
9 Tim. i. 6) because it was given him to be improved : 
and not only the abuse, but the neglect of it, must 
hereafter be accounted for. Witness the doom of that 
.unprofitable senrant, who ' laid up his single pound 
in a napkin/ (Luke xix. 20, 24.) and of him who went 
* and hid his talent in the earth.' Mat. xxv. 25, 30. 

It is certainly a sign of great self- ignorance, for a 
man to venture out of his depth, or attempt any thing 
he wants opportunity or capacity to accomplish. 
And therefore a wiso man will consider with himself, 
before he undertakes any thing of consequence, 
whether he hath abilities to carry nim through it, and 
whether the issue of it is likely to be for his credit ; 
lest he sink under the weight he lays upon himself, 
and incur the just censure of rashness, presumption« 
and folly. See Luke xiv. 28 — 32. 

Ho that takes up a burden that is too heavy forhiin» 
is in a fair way to break his back. 

In every business, consider, first what it ia you art 
about ; and then your own ability, whether it ba sdf^ 
ficient to carry you through it. 

' Examine well, y« writers weigh with cars 
What suits your genius, what your sir sogth 
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For when • well proporiion'd theme you ehooee, 
Kor wonie, nor method, ehall their aid rotine* 
In this, or I mtsiake, cooeiete the (rrmoe, 
And force of method ; to aiitigD a place 
For what w|ih prevent judgment we would eaj, 
And for tome happier tune the rest delajr.' 

Francia's Horace. 

It it no uncommon thing for some who excel in one 
tbing, to imagine they may excel in everj thing ; 
And not content with that share of merit which ererr 
one allows them, are still catching at that which dotn 
not brlong to them. Whv should a good orator wish 
to he thought a poet t VPliy must a celebrated divine 
set up for a pohiician 1 or a statesman aflect the phi- 
losopner ^ or a mechanic the scholar ! or a wise man 
labour to be thought a wit 1 This is a weakness that 
flows from self-ignorance, and is incident to the great- 
est men. Nature seldom forms an universal genius ; 
bat deals out her favors in the present state with a 
parsimonious hand. Many a man, by this foible, halb 
weakened a well established reputation.* 



CHAPTER VI. 

W> MUST BK WELL ICQUAIIfTED WITH OITB II«ABILI- 
TIBS, AND THOSE THIVOS IN WHICH WE ABE NA- 
TUBALLY OXriOIENT AS WILL AS THOSE IN WHICH 
Wl EXCEL. 

T. We must, in order to a thorough self-acqoaint- 
Bnce, not only consider our talents, snd proper abili- 
ties, but have an eye to our frailties, and deficiencies, 
that we may know where our weakness, as well as our 
strength lies. Otherwise, like Samson, we may run 
ourseiTes into Infinite temptation and trouble. 

Every man hath a weak side. Every wise man 
knows where it is, and will bo sure to keep a double 
guard tbero. 

There is some wisdom in concealing a weakness. 
This cannot be done till it be first known ; nor can it 
be known without a degree of self-acquaintance. 

It is strange to observe what pains somd men are at 
to expose themselves ; to signalize their own folly ; 
and to set out to the most public view, those things 
which they ought to be ashamed to think should ever 
enter into their character. But so it is; some men 
seem to be ashamed of those thines which would bo 
their glory, whilst others * glory in weir shame.' Phil, 
iii. 19. 

The greatest weakness in a man, is to publish his 
weaknesses, and to appear fond to have them known. 
But vanity will often prompt a man to this ; who, unac- 

aoainted with the measure of his capacity, attempts 
lings out of his power, and beyond his reach ; whereby 
he makes the world acquainted with two things to his 
disadvantage, which they were ignorant of before ; viz. 
his deficiency, and his self-ignorance, in appearing so 
blind to it. 

It is ill judged (though very common.) to be less 
ashamed of a want of temper than understanding. For 
it is no real dishonor, or fault, in a man, to have but a 
small ability of mind, provided he hath not the vanity 
to set up for a genius ; which would be as ridiculous, 
as for a man of small strength and stature of body, to 
set up for a champion ; because this is what he cannot 
help. But a man may in a good measure correct the 

* Cocelius, a famous Rhetorician (>r Sicily, who lived in the 
time of Au^ufltofl. and wrote a treHiiM on the sublime, which i« 
cenmired hj Lnnfinus, in the t>eirinnlnsor his. was a man of a 
hMcr and enierpfiainc spirit, and very ape lo overshotit himself 
on all occasions ; and panicularly venturtd out of his depth in 
his comparison or Demosthenes and Cicem. Whereupon Plu- 
ureh makes this sage and candid remark : * If,* ntith he, * It 
was a thinf obvious and easy for every man to know himself, 
pns«ible thai saying had not paned for a divine oracle.* Pluu 
Uv. vol. vlL p wr. 



fauh of hb netural temper, if be be wiA teqocsei n 
H, and duly watchful over it And ihsicfbte, -m n 
t prevailing weakness of temper, or an ai^fmH u 
aion, diiiiiDishes a man*s repatatkm much mscr '^- j 
discover a wnaknesa of judgmeot or QDde«i.';| 
But what is most dishooorebie of all, is, (<or».ic.^ 
ODce to discover a greet flcniue and an dv ^ 
mind. Because that strenfUft of reeaon tad vm-z < 
ing he is master of, gives him a great adva£U;:i • -j 
government of his passions. And therefore t:< 
mg himself, notwithstanding, to be gorcme^ :■■- i 
slwws that he hath too much neclectcd or eis-c. | 
hia natural talent, and willingly eubmiited »> lv .-. ) 
of those lusts and nassione. over which oatcre i. i 
niahed him with abilities to have Becoicd ia lu- i 
quest. 

A wise man hath his foiblee, e« well ss a fwL li| 
the difference between them is, tbet the (oA^ it i 
one are known to himself, and coBoesM L-n \ 
world ; the foibles of the other are knows to 'je «<i 
and concealed from himself. The wisemu «Mt:.i 
frailties in himself, which others cannot ; bo: cv j 
is blind to those blemishes in his chanctcr, ^it\i 
conspicuous to every body else. Wliecce ti u^ 
that self-knowledge is that which makes the mi.- .1 
ferenee between a wise msD and a fool, in (^ at 
sense of that word. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

CONCBBmNO THE K1f0WI.BD«B OF Om COvm 

TioHAL stna. 

VI. Self-acquaintance shows a msn the pircu 
sins he is most exposed and addicted to ; sad d.tf .^ 
not only what is ridiculoua, hot what is crimimi. -^ 
conduct and temper. 

A man*s untowaid actions are generallj tbr p. *i 
index of his inward dispositions : and tnr the ..' i 
sins of his life, you may know the reigning Txtrr* •' 
mind. Is he addicted to lozury and dehaucb ' " 
suality then appears to be his prevailing taste. '•' - 
given to revenge and cruelty 1 Cholerand mii -* ' 
reigns in his heart. Is he confident, bold. ar<. 
pnsingi Ambition sppean to be the secre' *;'' 
la he sly and designing, given to intiigoe and ir.' * 
You msy conclude there is a natural sohtletTC'. '■ 
that prompts him to this ; and thia secret di^' ' 
criminal, m proportion to the decree in which \»*' 
ward actions, wnich spring from it, transgress tix ^- -' 
of resson and virtue. 

Every man hath somethiiig peculiar is the tr: * 

cast of his mind, which distinguishes him m c? > • 

the particulsr constitution of his body. And bo'i **•'• 

viz. his particular turn of mind and constituuoiof'^ 

not only incline and dispose him to some kiri! ^ * 

more thsn to others ; but render the practice of :«'-' 

virtues much more essy.* 

* Men whh regard to their bodies, and boiitf atfrt* 
pretty much alike ; but with refsnl to tbeir soah s 
menuil taetea and dispositions, ihey are oAen as dt^rm ' 
they were quite of another species ; fovemed by ^^ • \ ' 
entertained wHh different pleasureis, animated vun ' 
hopes, and affected by different motives, and dstmri-*^*' 
diflerent tempers and inclinatlona, as \f they •ttv ">' 
same kind. So that I am vnry reaily to belie»«. t^* - 
not a jrreater difference bKween an ancel and aam' • 
and wisest of mm, or between a devil and t^ae (^> '^ 
atid wickeilest or men with re^rd to their lenprfsin! 
tions, than there is kwiween Mtaw sort of men andm^ ''^, 
And what inclines me to this sentiment is, eonsidrrr^c^ - 
iranshion which nature always otieerves in piMinf (• ' 
order or kind of beings to another, which I have bvitr-^^ 
notice or, together with the prodiciaos d«flersncs iMn < '■ 
to be between some and others or the hsmuD pfaoct. • ' 
every thing belong inf to iheir enuis. fur smk iKm* ^"^ 
whom,* as one expresaes k. 'one wnukl ihmk •''''', 
placed every thing the wrong way -,* depraved in tk«r « 
unintelligible lo their leasoiUiig, irMftalar is tkrirsss^^ 
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lo^ir these aim (o which men are commonly most 
ined, and the temptations which they have least 
7er to resist, are, and not improperly, called their 
stitutional sins, their peculiar frailties : and in scrip- 
>, (Psalm zriiL 23.) their * own iniquities,' and the 
I which (Heb. zii. 1.) *do roost easily beset them.' 
As in the humors of the body, so in the Tice of the 
id, there is one predominant, which has an aacend- 
ovcvr us, and leads sfid ^Tems us. It is in the 
ly or sin, what the heart is m the body of our nature ; 
e^ins to live first, and dies last : and whilst it lives, 
omnnunicates life and spirit to the whole bod^ of sin ; 
1 when it dies, the body of sin expires with li. It it 
! sia to which our constitution leads, our circum* 
nces betray, and custom enslaves us; the sin to 
lioh not our virtues only, but vices too, lower their 
wails, snd submit ; the sin which, when we could 
pose upon god and our consciences, we excuse and 
(^uiso with all imaginable artifice and sophistry ; but, 
len we are sincere with both, we oppose first, and 
nqiier last. It is, in a word, the am which reigns 
d rules in the unregenerate, and too oflen alarms and 
iturbs (ah ! that I could say u t re) the regenerate.' 
Some are irore inclined to the sins of the flesh ; 
nsuality, intemperance, nncleanliness, sloth, self-iii- 
il{;rcnce, and excess in animal gratifications. Others, 
> the sins of the spirit, pride, malice, covetousness, 
nbiiion, wrath, revenge, envy, dec. And I am per- 
laded there are few, but, upon a thorough search mto 
lemseWes, may find, that some one of these sins hath 
rdinarily a greater power over them than the rest. — 
'there often observe it in them, if they themselves do 
ot. And for a man not to know his predominant in- 
(uitv, is sreat self-ignorance indeed ; and a aign that 
e has all nis life livod far from home ; because he is 
ot acquainted with that, relating^ to himself, which 
very one, who is but half an hour in his company per- 
apA may be able to inform him of. Hence proceeds 
^at extreme weakness which some discover, in censur- 
ig others for the very same faults they are guilty of 
hemselves, and perhaps in a much higher degree ; on 
vhich the apostle Paul animadTcrts, Rom. ii. 1. 

It must be owned, it is an irksome snd a disagroea- 
>le business for a man to turn his own accuser ; to 
learch after his own faults, and keep his eyes upon that 
vhich gives him shame and pain to aee. It is like 
caring open an old wound. But it is better to do this, 
ban to lot it mortify. The wounds of the conscience, 
ike those of the body, csnnot be well cured, till they 
ire searched to the bottom : and they cannot be 
learched without pain. A man who is engaged in tho 
itiidy of himself, must be content to know the worst 
)f himself 

Do not therefore shnt your eyes against your darling 
•in, or be averae to find it out. Why should you study 
to conceal or excuse it« and fondly cherish thst viper in 
your bosom 1 * Some men deal by their sins, as some 
.adies do by their persons. When their beauty is de- 
cayed, they seek to hide it from themselves by false 
glssses, and from others by paint. So, many seek to 
bide their sins from themselves by false glasses, and 
from others by excuses, or fslse colors;* but the 
greatest chest they put upon themselves : * They that 
cover their sins shall not prosper.' — Prov. xxviii. 13. 
It is dangerous self-flattery, to give soft and smoothing 
nam«>9 to sin, in order to disguise their nature. Rather 
lay yoDf hand upon your heart, and * thrust it into your 
bosom, though it come out, as Moses' did, leprous as 
snow.** Exod. iv. 6. 

ricinug in cvi>ry dispoaiiion. Whiltit In some others, ws ses sU 
moft ererr thing amiable an<1 exeellenc thai can adorn and sx- 
ah the human mind, under the disadvantages ormonality. 

• Tlie kitowleilire of *in la the Aral step towards amend- 
ment : for ha that doea not know thai he hath offended la not wlU 
liiif 10 be rrpmTeil. Tntt must iherelmre find out yourself, be- 
fore ynu can amend jnuraeiC Some f Inry In iheir vicea. And 
Ao yon imagine they hove any ibouffht about reforming, who 
i«ac« liiair very vices la ibc room of uelr vitiues ? Tkeisftfeb 



And to find oot our most beloved sin, let us consider, 
what are those worldly objects or amusements which 

E've us the highest delight ; this, it is probable, will 
ad ua directly to aome one of our darting iniquities, 
if it be a sin of commission : and what are those duties 
which we read or hear of from the word of god, to 
which we find ourselves most disinclined. And this, 
in all likelihood, will help us to (|etect some of our pe- 
culiar sins of omission ;• which, without such previous 
exsmination, we may not be sensible of And thus we 
may make a proficiency in one conaiderable branch of 
self-knowledge. 

It is a good argument for a reformed mind, that it 
sees those vices in itself, which it was before ignorant of. 

A man*8 predominant sin usually arises out of his 
predominant passion ; which, therefore, he should dili- 
gently observe. The nature and force of which is 
beautifully described by Pope : 

* On difiervnt sensea , different objects strike ; 
Hence different p^saione more nr less inflame, 
Aa stroni; or weak the ori^ns^af the frame : 
And hence one maater-paaaion in the breast, 
Like Aaron*s serpent, swallowe up the rest. 
Nature lis mother, habit ia ita none ; 
Wit, spirit, faculties, but make it worse ; 
Reaaofl itaelf but f ivea it ed]te and power, 
A a heaven's bleat beam turns vinegar more soar. 
Ah ! if she lend not arm* aa well as roles, 
What can she more than tell us, we are fools ? 
Teach as to mourn our nature, not to m< 
A sharp aeeuser, but a helpless friend f 



CHAPTER Vni. 

TUB KNOWLEDOK OP OUR MOST DAN0BB0U8 TBMPTA 
TIONS N8CBSSABY TO SBLF-KNOWLBDOI. 

VTI. A man that rightly knows himself, is acquainted 
with hia peculiar temputiona ; and knowa when, and 
in what circumatances, he is in the greatest danger o< 
tranagreaaing. 

Reader, if ever you would know yourself, you must 
examine thia point thoroughly. And if you have never 
done it, make a pause when you have read this chapter, 
and do it now. Consider in what company you are 
most apt to lose the possession and government of 
yourselt; on whatoccaaion you are apt to be moat vain 
and unguarded, most warm and precipitant. Floe that 
company, avoid those occaaiona, if you would keep your 
conscience clear. What ia it that robs you most oi 
your time and temper! If you have a due regard to 
the improvement of the one, and the preservation ot 
the other, you will regret such a loss : and ahun the 
occaaiona of it, as carefully aa you would a road beset 
with robbers. 

But especially muat you attend to the occasions 
which most usually betray you into your favorite 
▼icea ; and consider the spring from whence they arise, 
and the circumstances which most favor them. They 
arise doubtless from your natural MtDPfrt which strongly 
disposes and inclines you to them. That temper, then, 
or particular turn of deaire, must be carefully watched 
over, as a most dsngerous quarter ; and the opportuni- 
ties and circumstancea which favor thoae inclinations, 
must be resolutely avoided, as the strongest tempta- 
tions. For the way to subdue a cnminal inclination, 
is, first, to avoid the known occaaiona that excite it , 
and then to curb the first motions of it. And thus, 
having no opportunity of being indulged, it will of it- 
self, in time, lose its force, and fail of its wonted vie* 
torr. 

The surest way to conquer, is sometimes to decline 

reproTS ihyaelf : aearr.h thraell very narrowly. First tarn so 
noaer id thyself, then a Jticp, ami then a suppliant ; and dan 
for ooes to displssss thysslT 
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t battle ; to weary out the enemyi by keeping faim at 
bay. Fabius Maximui dkl not use thta siratagem mora 
iticceaafuUy against Hannibal, than a Christian may 
against his peculiar vice, if he be but watchful of his 
adrantages. It is dangerous to provoke an uno(}ual 
enemy to the fight, or to run into such a situationt 
where we cannot expect to escape, without a disadvao- 
taffeous encounter. 

It is of unspeaksble importance, in order to aelf« 
knowledge ana self^jroverhment, to be acquainted with 
all the sccesses and avenues to sin, and to observe 
which way it is th^ we ourselves too often approach 
it ; and to set reason and conscience to guard those 
passes, those usual inlets to vice, which if s man once 
enters, he will find a retreat extremely difficult. 

* Watchfulness, which is always necessary, is chiefly 
so when the first assaults are made : for then the enemy 
is most easily repulsed ; if we never suflfer him to get 
within us ; but upon the very first approach, draw up 
our forces, and fi^ht him without the gate. And this 
will be more mamfest, if we observe by what methods 
and degrees temptations grow upon us. The first thing 
that prf*3eats itself to the mind, is a plain single thought ; 
this straight is improved into a strong imagination ; 
that again enforced by a sensible delight ; then follow 
evil notions ; and when these are once stirred, there 
wanta nothing but the assent of the will, snd then the 
work is finished. Now the first steps to this are seldom 
thought worth our csre ; sometimes not taken notice 
of! so that the enemy is frequently got close up to us, 
and even within our trenches, before we observe hi:n.* 

As men have their particular sins, which do most 
easily beset tbem ; so they have their particular temp- 
tations, which do most easily overcome them. That 
may be a very groat temptation to one, which is none 
at all to another. And if a man does not know what 
are his greatest temptations, he must have been a great 
stranger indeed to the business of self-employment. 

As the subtle enemy of mankind takes care to draw 
men gradually into sin, so he usually draws them by 
degrees into temptation. As he disguises the sin, so 
he conceals the temptation to it ; w^I knowing, that 
were they but once sensible of the danger of thoir sin, 
they would be ready to be on their firuard against it. 
Would we know ourselves thoroughly then, we must get 
acquainted, not only with our most usual temptations, 
that we be not unawares drawn into sin ; but with the 
previous steps, and preparatory circumstances, which 
make way for those temptations, that we be not drawn 
unawares into the occasions of sin ; for those things 
which lead us into tempations are to be considered as 
temptations, as well as toose which immediately lead us 
into sin. And a man that knows himself will be aware 
of his remote temptations, as well as the more imme- 
diate ones ; e. g. if he find the company of a passionate 
man is a temptation, (as Solomon tells us it is, Prov. 
xxii. 24, 25.,) he will not only avoid it, but those occa- 
sions that may lead him into it. And the petition in the 
lord's prayer makes it as much a man's duty to be upon 
his guard against temptation, as under it. Nor can a 
man pray from his heart that god would not lead him 
into temptation, if he take no care himself to avoid it. 



CHAPTER IX. 

aKLr-KXOWLKDOS DISCOVERS TRS 8E0BIT PftBJir- 
DICSB or TUB HBART. 

VIII. Another important branch of self-knowledge 

is, for a man to be acquainted with his own prejudices, 

m those secret prepossessions, of his heart, which, 

-^o deep and latent that he may not be sensible 

-^m often so strong and prevalent, as to give a 

\ imperroniible, biaa to tho mind. 



There is no one particular, that I knew oC vtissi 
self-knowledge, more eminently consista, iW c U4i 
in this. It being, therefore so eaaential a bn&d 4 r 
Bubject, and a poiot to which men seldom psTacf-. .i 
eqoal to its importance, I beg lea re to treat a w^ .| 
little more precision. 

These prejudices of the human mind buit » n i 
aidered with regani to opinionst persona, and ibo 

1. With regard to opinions. 

It ia a common observation, but well txpnstg \ 
a Iste celebrated writer, * That we set o^t l i 
with auch poor be^nings of knowkd^ »si ; i 
up under such remains of sup^rstitioa and igna-.* | 
such influences of company and fashion, rjci> .u.i 
ations of pleasure, dec., that it is c** wooier i'| 
get habits of thinking only in one way ; i^ -^^ 
habits in time grow rigid and confirmed . i:s j 
their minds come to faie overeat with ih^'k i<j 
iudices, scarce penetrable by any ray of 'si-l i 
light of reason. ' Sefr * Koligion of Natore Dds^i \ 
p. 129. 

There is no man but is more attached to ov ^i 
ticular aet or achemo of opinions in philoso^. --I 
tics, and religion, than he is to anther ; ^n*. I 
he hath employed his thoughts at all abo-.i ;>a 
The question we should examine then is, ba*:*] 
we by those attachments ! Whence are wv <e i1 
of these particular notions ? Did we co<m in- • \ 
them ! or were they imposed upon us. ai»i i^ i-\ 
to our easy belief, before we were al^e to joc^ \ 
them I Thia is most likely. For the iiaprtssic^ •! 
early receive generally grow up with a% ar^i .1 
those we least care to part with. Howcrer. *: I 
way soever we csme by them, they musi t% y^.i^ 
amioed, and brought to the touchstone of » i 
sense, solid reason and plain scripture. U '-s] 
will not hear this, after hard drubbing, xbcf >'| 
be dismissed, as no genuine principle* of irx^ -I 
as counterfeits, imposed upon us, under goat • I 
semblance of it. 

And as reason snd scripture must discover e:' ; ^ 
judiees (o us, so they only can help us to ffi r^: •! 
them. By these we are to rectify, and to therse vt r i 
conform, all our opinions and sentiments in ttltZ":'- ^ 
our only standard, exclusive of all oUter rolei. h^^ ' 
authority, whatsoever. 

• And care must farther be taken, that we k »^ 
maj^e scripture and reason bend and buckle » : 
notions ; which will rather confirm our prqif<9 
than cure tbem. For whatever cannot evidesL' s 
proved, without the help of overstrained memi^ 
and the arts' of sophistry, is much to be sosptc^ 
which used to mske Archbishop Tillotson st^, ' ^ ' 
amo argutias in theologia ; * I do Dot lovo so^sctj 
divinity.* But, 

2. The human mind is rery apt to be pf^<^^ 
either for or against certain persona, as vcU u^ 
tain sentiments. And as prejudice will lead a ^ 
to talk very unreasonably with regard to the J^' 
BO will it lead him to act aa onreaaonably mih ^'' 
to the former. 

What is the reason, for instance, that «c o-^ 
help having a more hearty affection for some ^ff^ 
than others 1 Is it from a similarity of iMsft >> 
temfier ? or something in their address, thtt ti'-' 
oar vanity 1 or someuing in their humoor, tlu( • ' 
our fancy t or aomethin^ in their convemtioa, ^ 
improves our nnderatandmg 1 or a certaio i«e<^^ 
of disposition, and agreeableneBS of maoocr. tbi: > 
naturally engaging ! or by benefits received ' ^ 
pected from them ! or from eoma emineni vti ^ 
tinguished excellency in them 1 or from nooe of ^ 
but something else, we cannot tell what 1 Sxb ^^^ 
of inquiries will show us whether our estesan^'*^ 
fcctions be lightly placed ; or flow from mere a^ 
blind prejudice, or aomathi^g 
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And M>» on the other hand, with renrd to our dis- 
[>ction towards anv one, or the disgust we have 
Len against him ; if we vrould know oarsel-cs, we 
ist examine into the bottom of this ; and see not 
ly iwhat is the pretended, bat tme cause of it : 
lethcr it be justifiable, and our resentments duly 
^portioned to it. Is l^s manner of thinking, talk- 
r, and acting, quite di^rent from mine, and there- 
re, what I cannot approve ! Or have I received 
me real affront, or injury, from him ! Be it so, my 
ntinual resentment against him, on either of these 
counts, may be owing, notwithstanding, more to 
me unreasonable prejudice in me, than to any real 
jIt in him. 

For, a:3 to the former, his way of thinking, or talk- 
rr, or acting, may possibly be jnster than my own ; 
liich the mere force of custom and habit only makes 
c prefer to his. However, be it ever so wrong, he 
ay not have had the same advantage of improving 
s understanding, address, and conduct, as I have 
id ; and therefore his defects herein are more ex- 
isahle. And he may have many other kind of excel- 
ncics which I have not. ' But he is not only ignorant 
id nn mannered, but insufferably vain, conceited, and 
/erbearing, at the same time.' Why that, perhaps, 
3 cannot help. It is the fault of his nature. He is 
ic object of pity, rather than resentment. And had 

Auch a disposition by nature, I should, perhaps, 
ith all my self-improvement, find it a difficult thmg 
> manage. And therefore, though I can never 
hoose such an one for an agreeable companion, yet 
ou<rht not to harbor a dislike to him ; but lov^e, and 
ity, and pray for him, as a person under a great raisfor- 
jiie ; and be thankful that I am not under the same. 
But he is quite blind to this fault of his temper, and 
oes not appear to be in the least sensible of it. * Why, 
hat is a greater misfortune still ; and he ought to be 
hp more pitied.* 

And as to the other pretended ^ound of disgust. — 
He hath often offended and mjured me ; let me 
onsider, 1. Whether any offence was really in- 
ended ; whether I do not impute that to ill-na- 
urc which was only owing to ill-manners ; or that 
design, which proceeded only from ignorance. 
Do I not take offence before it is given! If so, 
he fault is mine, apd not his ; and the resent- 
ncnt I have conceived against him, I ought to turn 
jpon myself.' 

' For evpry trifle, scorn to take offence ; 
That always shows f real pride, or little sense ; 
Qood nature aad good a«»nse must always join ; 
Tu err is humaa, to forf ive diviae.' 

Again, 3. Did I not provoke htm to it, when I 
knew his temper t The fault is attll my own. I did, 
or might know, the pride, passioii, and perversenen, 
of his nature ; why did I then eiasperate him 1 A 
man that would needlessly rouse a lion, mutt not 
expect always to eome off so favombly aa the hero 
of La Mancha. But 3. Suppose I wera not the 
nt^rrressor : yet, how came I into his company ? who 
led me into the temptation ! He hath acted accord* 
inv to his nature, in what he hath done ; but T have 
not acted according to my reason, in laying myself to 
open to him. I knew him ; why did I not shun him, 
as I would any other dangerous animal, that doet 
mischief by instinct ; If I must needs pot my finger 
into a wasp*s neat, why should I blame them for 
stinging tne 1 Or, 4. If I could not avoid his com- 
pany, why did I not arm mvaelf 1 why did I venture 
defenceless into such danger? Or, 6. Suppose ho 
hath done me a real and undeserved injury, without 
any faalt or provocation ; yet doet not my discontent 
aggravate it 1 Does it not appear greater to me than 
jt does to toy body else 1 or than it will to me, after 



the present ferment is over 1 And, lastly, after aQ 
must I never forgive 1 How shall I be able to repeat 
the lord's prayer, or road our saviour's comment 
upon it, (Matt. vi. 14, 15,) with an unforgiving ten^ 
per t Do I not hope to be forgiven * ten thousand 
talents t' and cannot I forgive my * fellow servant 
thirty pence V when I know not but he hath repent- 
ed, and god hath forgiven him whose forgiveness 
I want infinitely more than my greatest enemy does 
mine.* 

' Such considerations are of great use to soften our 
prejudices against persons ; and at once to discover 
the true spring, and prevent the bad effects of them. 
And happy would it oe for a Christian, could he but 
call to mind and apply to his relief half the good 
things which that excellent heathen emperor and 
philosopher, Marcus Antoninus, could say upon this 
subject. Some of which I have, for the benefit of the 
Enslish reader, extracted. 

In the moraing, remember to say to thyself, — ^Thia 
day. perhaps, I may meet with some impertinent, oi>- 
grateful, peevish, tricking, envious, churlish fellow. 
Now all these ill qualities in him proceeds from his ig- 
norance of good and evil. And since I am so happy 
as to understand the natural beauty of a good action, 
and the deformity of an ill one ; and since the person 
that disobliges me is of near kin to me ; and though not 
just of the same blood and family, yet of the same di- 
vine extract, as to the mind ; and, finally, since I am 
convinced that no one can do me real injury, because 
he cannot force me to do a dishonest thing ; — ^for these 
reasons, I cannot find in my heart to hate him. or so 
much as to be angry with him. Marc. Anton. Medit. 
book 3. sect. 1. 

You are just taking leave of the world : and have 
you not yet learned to be friends with every body t and 
that to be an honest roan is the only way to be a wise 
one t B. 4. sect. 37. 

To expect an impossibility is madness. Now it it 
impossible for ill men not to do ill things. Id. b. 6. 
sect. 17. 

It is the privilesre of human nature, above brutes, to 
love those that offend us, In order to this, consider, 
1. that the offending party is of kin to you; 2. and 
acts thus because he knows no better. 3. Ho may have 
no desiffn to offend you. 4. Vou will both of you 
quickly l>e in your graves. But, above all, 5. you 
have received no harm from him ; for your mind, or 
reason, is the same as it was before. B. 7. sect. 22. 

Think upon your last hour, and do not trouble 
yourself about other people's faults, but leave them 
there, where they must be answered for. Id. b. 7. 
sect. 29. 

Do not return the temper of ill-natured people upon 
themselves, nor treat them as they do the rest of man- 
kind. Id. b. 7. sect. 65. 

Though the gods are immortal, yet they not only 
patiently bore with a wicked world through so many 

• A man despises me ; what then f Did he know me more, 
he would perhapn despise me more. But f know myseir beuer 
than he can know lae, and iherelbre despiM mfseir mtirs. And 
thoo|rh hisconfempc in this instance may be gmundlees, jet in 
others it would be but loo well founded. I will therefore not 
only bear with, but forgive k. Contemendus en ipse contemp 
lus, saHh Seneca. But such retorted scorn is more beeorainf 
the character of a stoic than a Christian. 

b has been reckoned ii wise and wiujr answer, which one of 
the philosophers returned to his friend, who advised him to re- 
ven^ an injiirj that had been done to him ; ' What,' ss js he, 
* if ao ass kick me, must I needs kick him efain i* And psr- 
hsp<< there is more wi^than wistlom in that reply. Ic seems, in- 
deed, to carry in it something of a true greatness of mind ; bui 
does k not, at the same time, dieeover a kind of haughty and 
contemptuous spirit ? The truth ie, aa ajisiicioua wrker ob» 
serves upon it, * it is at bast but a lame and roishanpen charity ; 
it has metre of pride than of fr<NKlness. We should learn of the 
holy Jesus, who was not only meek, but lowly. We ehould 
r-miemn the injury, and pity the weakness ; but should not dis- 
dain or def pise the pe«'8ons of our snoraies.— ^ Charity vaunceth 
not herneir, is not puffed up, doch nix heli:ive itself uoaeemir.' 
See 8cougai*s * Duty of Luvlog our Coemies.* 
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■get ; but, what is itill more, liberally provided for it : 
aad aro you, who are juat going off the atage» weary 
with bearing, though you are one of those unhappy 
mortala yourself? Id. b. 7. aect. 70. 

Never disturb yourself ; for men will do the same 
untoward actions over again, though you burst with 
^leon. Id. b. 8. sect. 4. 

Reform an injurious person, if you can ; if not« As- 
member your patience waa given you to bear with him ; 
that the gods patiently bear with such men, and some- 
times bestow upon them health, and fame, and fortune. 
Id. b. 9. sect. 11. 

When people treat you ill, and show their spite, and 
slander you, enter into their little souls ; go to the bot- 
tom of them ; search their uiulerstandinga ; and you 
will soon see, that nothing they may think or say of 
you need give you one troublesome thought Id. b. 9. 
sect. 27. 

That is the best thing for a man which eod sends 
him ; and that is the best time when he sends it. B. 
10. sect. 2. 

It is sometimes a hard matter to be certain whether 
you have received ill usage or not ; for men's actions 
oftentimes look worse than they are ; and one must be 
thorouffhly informed of a great many things before be 
can rightly judge. Id. b. 11. sect. 18. 

Consider how much more you often suffer from your 
anger and grief, than from those very things for vriiich 
you are angry and grieved. Id. b. 11. sect. 18. 

When you fancy that any one hath transgressed, say 
thus to yourself — * How do I know it is a fsult ! But 
admit it is, it may be his conscience hath corrected 
him ; and then he hath received his punishment from 
himself* B. 12. 

To these I shall add two more quotationa, out of the 
sacred writings, of iilcomparably greater weight and 
dignity than any of the aforementioned. * The discre- 
tion of a man deferreth his ansrer : and it is his fflory to 
pass over a transgression.* Prov. xix. 11. * If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink ; 
for in so domg thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head. 
Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.* 
Rom. zii. 20, 21. 

3. The mind is apt to be prejudiced asainst, or in 
favor of, certain things and actions, as well as certain 
sentiments and persons. 

Do you not sometimes find dull disagreeable ideaa 
annexed to certain placea, seasons, or employments, 
which give you a secret aversion to them ? These 
arise from the remembrance of some unpleasinff inci- 
dents you have heretofore met with, and whidi you 
apprehend may again befall you on such occasions. 
But they are often nothing more than the mere miare- 
presenutiona of fancy ; and ought to be repelled, be- 
cauae they will be apt to lead you to neglect the duties 
of your character. 

If, therefore, you find in yourself a aecret disinclina- 
tion to any particular action or duty, and the mind be- 
gins to cast about for excuses and reasons to justify the 
neglect of it— consider the ibatter well ; go to the bot- 
tom of that reluctance ; and search out what it is that 
Siycs the mind this aversion to it. Whether it be the 
king or action itself, or some discouraging circum- 
etances that may attend it ; or some disagreeable coo- 
sequences that may possibly flow from it ; or your sup- 
posed unfitness for it at present. Why, all tl^e 
things may be only imaginary ; and to neglect a plain 
and positive duty, upon such consi4prations, shows that 
Tou are governed by appearancea more than realities, 
by fancy more than reason, and by inclination more 
than conscience. 

But let fancy mu&ter up all the discouraging circuo^ 
atancee, and aet them in the most fornmlable light, to 
bar your way to a supposed duty. For instance, * it ia 
*^ry difficult ; I want capacity ; at least, I am so indis- 

»ed to it at preaent, that I ahall make nothing of it ; 



and then it will bo attended whu danger to m^ ^^ 
reputation, or peace ; and the oppositkw I am \lit ; 
meet with ia great,* dec. But, sficr all, » ue ck. ^ 
providence clear 1 Is the thing a plain duxj ; tsc » 
reason, conscience, end scripture, your o^Bce. cbim 
ter, or pwsonal engagements, call upon jea v {U 
charge ? If so, all the aforesaid objection ir* '•:■ 
and delusive ; and you have nothing to do bat t>> «rt- 
mon your courage, and, in depeodence on d^ivu 'i\„ 
to aet about the business imoDediately, u>d i& pi 
earnest, and in the best snd wisest manoer j&: ^u : 
snd you may depend upon it you will find tW ^pr^ 
difficulty to lie only in the first attempt; tbe<«:^'j-. 
ful appearances to be all viaionary— the mere i^*^ 
of fancy, turning lambs into liooa, and t&ote-im -.t 
mountains ; and that nothing hat akxh, and £alh. l/. 
self-indulgence, thus set your imaginetioo oo «>«ri .i 
deter you from s pisin duty. Your hesrt «9:'<i '*-^ 
ceive you ; but you have found out the cheat k£ u 
not be imposed upon. * 

Again, auppose the thing done ; consider ho* t^\ 
look then. Take a view of it as past ; and vh£<^? 
pains it may cost you, think whether it wiB ut :; 
abundantly recoomensed by the inwsid peace v^ :u»t 
sure which arise from a consciouaoess of havioK ic Al- 
right. It certainly will. And the difficulties toi ;<• 
dread will enhance your future satisiactioa. B^i r ^ 
again, how you will bear the reflectioos of roer ks 
mind, if you wilfully neglect a plain and necenarr ci- 
ty ; whether this will not occasion you tnad ait 
trouble than all the pains you might be at m vfi>r> 
inff it. And a wiae man will always determrp- ..> 
aeif by the end. or by such a rctroqwctivc rtf« i 
things, considered as paat. 

A^in, on the other hand, if you find a sinioj ""- 
pension to any particular action, cxannine that w.:i 
like impartiality. Perhaps it is what neitbcr ]iourv 
son nor conscience can fully approve. And let o^ 
motive to it ia stro*igly ui^ged, and everr oKr n 
against it slighted. Sense and appetite grow v^^- 
tunate and clamorous, and want to lead, wble m^ 
remonstratea in vain. But turn not aside frvi '^ 
faithful and friendly monitor, whilst, with a lo" '- 
voice, she addresses you in this ac^t, but earce:: li> 
guage : — * Hear me, I beseech you. but this oc^ *H 
more. The sctioo is indeed out of chancter ; •%• 
ahall never approve. The pleaaure of it is a 9re£ ^*'- 
over-rated ; you will certainly be disappoimed It ** 
false appearance that now deceives you. And «ti: 
will you think of yourself when it is past, and vooc&i^ 
to refiect aeriously on the matter ? Believe it, rao « ' 
then wish you had taken me for your connsefid'. *" 
atead of those enemies of mine, your lasts snd pt^ -' 
which have ao often misled you, though joa isf* 
never did.* 

Such short reflections aa these, and a little kssr a 
take a view of the nature and consequences of taxr^ 
or actions, before we reject or approve them, «tt! in- 
vent much false judgment and bad conduct ; l-J : 
dogreea wear off the prejodices which faocy hu ii^h 
in the mind, either for or against any partkultf aftus 
teach ua to diatinguish between things and tbe? i;* 
pearancea ; atrip them of those false mors tbss »«^ 
deceive as ; correct the sallies of the imagitMtios. ^ 
losve the reigns in the hand of reason. 

Before I diamisa this head, I mast obsprve, thit «^ 

of our. strongest prejudices arise from an excesen^ 

eateem, or too great a complacency in oar o«n t^ 

aense and understanding. Philautisa, in eTcnri^3£. 

ahowa himself well satisfied with has own mskia 

which makes him very impstient of coocradicooi% » 

gives him a distaste to all who shall presoTie to ops'* 

their judgment to his, in any thing. He M »af 

* * The wise and pniUvnt oonnuer liiAculUss ^ iUn»f * ^ 
ismpi ihem. Slutti anil follj stMv«r aiiJ slirink a( a;;*^ *i^ 
aud daag«r, and maks ihe impoMitMlity (hay ~ 
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levere in a mUuke than reinct it, leut hit jndg- 
It should suffer ; not considering that his ingenuity 

good sense suffer much mora by such obstinacy. 
) fulness of his self-sufficiency makes him blind to 
»e imperfections which every one can see in him 

himself. So that, however wise, sincere, snd 
ndly, however gentle and seasonable your remon- 
.nce may be, he takes it immediately to proceed 
n ill-nature or ignorance in you, but from no fault 
lim. 

Seneca, I remember, tells ns a remarkable story, 
ich very well illustrates this matter. Writing to 

friend Lucilios, * My wife,* si^ys be, ' keeps Har- 
ites in her bouse slill ; who, you know, is a sort of 
aily fool, and no small incumbrance upon us. For 

part, I am far from taking any pleasure in sochpro- 
;ies. If I have a mind to divert myself "with a fool, 
tave not far to go for one ; I can laugh at myself, 
lia silly girl, all on a sudden, lost her eye-sight ; and 
hich peraaps msy seem incredible, but is very true) 
e does not know she is blind, but ia every now and 
m desiring her governess to lead her abroad, saying 
I houae is dark. Now what we laugh at in this poor 
eature, we may observe happens to us all. No man 
owe that he is covetous, or insatiable. Yet with this 
ference : the bUnd seek somebody to lead them, but 
B are content to wander without a guide. But why 
* we thus deceive ourselves 1 The disease is not 
thout us, hut filed deep within ; and therefore is the 
ire so difficult, becauss we do not know that we are 
ck.' 



CHAPTER X. 

UK NBCBSSITT IHD HBAN8 Or KNOWIWQ OUB BATD- 

£AL TBHPBBS. 

TX. Another very important branch of self-knowledge 
I, the knowledge of those ffoveming psssions or dis- 
ositions of the mind, which gener^y form what we 
all a man's nsturiH temper. 

The difference of natural tempers seems to be chiefly 
wing to the different degrees of influence the several 
asaions have upon the mind ; e. g. if the passions are 
ager, and soon rsised, we say the man is of a %varm 
emner ; if more sluggish, and slowly raised, he is of a 
oof temper ; acoorolng as anger, maUce, or ambition 
irevatU be is of a fierce, chuiUsh, or haughty temper ; 
he influence of the stifter nassions of love, pity, and 
lenevolence, forms a sweet, sympathizing, and cour- 
eous temper ; and where all the passions are duly 
M>isod, and the milder and pleasing ones prevail, they 
nake what is commonly called, a quiet, good-natured 
nan. 

So thst it is the prevalence or predominance of any 
»srticuUr passion, which gives the turn or tincture to 
i man^s teinper, by which he is distinguished, and for 
which he is loved snd esteemed, or shunned and de- 
ipised, by othera. 

Now what this is, those wo converse with are soon 
lensihle of. They presently see the faolt of our tem- 
per, and order their behsvior accordingly. If they are 
wise, and well mannered, they will svoid striking the 
string which they know will jar and raise s discoid 
within us. If they are our enemies, they will do it on 
miTpose to set us on tormenting ourselves. And our 
friends* we must suffer sometimes, with a gentle hand, 
lo touch it, either by way of pleasant raillery, or faith- 
ful advice. 

But a man muat be greatly unacquainted with him- 
^rlf. if he is ignonut of his predominant passion, or 
ilsiini^aished temper, when every one else observes it. 
And yet, how comtnon is this pieco of self- ignorance ! 
Tilt two apostlosi Peter and John, discovered it in 



that very sction, wherein they meant to express nothing 
but a hearty seal for their master's honor ; which made 
him tell them, ' That they knew not what manner of 
spirit they were of,* (Luke ix. 5.) that is, inatead of a 
principle of love and genuine seal for him, they were 
at that time governed by a spirit of pride, revenge, and 
cruelty, and yet knew it not. And that the apostis 
John ahould be liable to this censure, whose temper 
seemed to be sU love and sweetness, is a memorable 
inatance how difficult a thing it is lor a man at all times 
to know his own spirit ; and that that paasion which 
seems to have the least power over his mind, may, on 
some occaaiona, insensibly gain a otiminal ascendant 
there. 

The necessity of a perfect knowledge of our reign- 
ing psssions appean farther, from hence : that they not 
oiuy ffive a tincture to the temper, but to the undei^ 
standing also ; and throw a strong bias on the judgment 
They have much the aame effect upon ihe eye of the 
mind, as some distempere have upon that of the body. 
If they do not put it out, they weaken it ; or throw 
iklse colore before it, and make it form a wrong judg- 
ment of things ; and, in short, are the souree of thoM 
forementioned prejudices, which so often abuse ths 
human underetandini^. 

Whatever the different paMiona themselves, thai 
reijcn in the mind, may be owing to ; whether to the 
different texture of the bodily organa, or the different 
quantity or motion of the animal spirits, or to the native 
turn and csst of the snul itself; yet, certain it is, that 
men's different ways of thinking are much according te 
the predominance of their different paasions ; and espe- 
cially with regard to religion. Thus, e. g. we see 
melancholy people are apt to throw too much gloom 
upon their religion, and represer* it in a very uninviting 
and unlovely view, as all ausieiity snd mortificstion ; 
whilst they who are ijovemed by the more gay and 
cheerful passions, are apt to run into the other extreme, 
and too much to min$^le the pleasures of sense with 
those of religion ; snd are as much ^ lax as the othen 
are too severe ; snd thus, by the prejudice or hiss of 
their respective passions, or the force of their natural 
temper, they are led into different miatakes. 

* So that, would a man know himself, he muat atody 
his natural temper, his constitutional inclinations, and 
fsvorite passions ; for, by these, a man's judgment is 
easily perverted, and a wrong bias hung upon his mind. 
These are the inleta of prejudice , the unguarded ave- 
nues of the mind ; by which s thousand errora and se- 
cret faults find admission, without being observed or 
taken notice of.' 

And that we msy more easily come at the knowledge 
t>f our predominant aflectiona, let us consider what on^ 
ward events do most inipress and move us, and in 
what manner 1 What is it that usually creates the 
grestest pain or pleasure in the mind I As for pain, a 
stoic indeed may tell us, * that we must keep thmgs at 
a disunce : let nothing that ia outward come withia 
us; let externals be externals still.' But the human 
mske will scsrce bear the rigor of that philosophy. Out- 
ward things, after all, will impreaa and affect us ; and 
there is no harm in this, provided they do not get the 
possession of us, overset our reason, or lesd n» to act 
nnbecominir a man or a Christian. And one advanta^ 
we may reap from hence is, the manner or degree m 
which outward things impress us, may lead ua .ato a 
better acquaintance with ourselves, discover to us our 
weak side, and the passions which most predominate 
in US. 

Our Measures will likewise discover our nigning 
passions, and the true temper and disposition of the 
soul. If it be captivsted by the pleasures of sin, it is a 
sign its prevailing Uste is very vicious and corrupt ; if 
with the plessures of sense, very low and sordid ; if 
imsginary pleasures, snd the painted scenes of fancy 
and romance, do most entertain it, the soul halh th^ 
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I trifling turn ; if the pleasures of science, or intelloc* 
tual improvements, are those it is most fond of, it has 
then a noble and re6ned taste ; but if its chief satisfac- 
tions derive from religion and divine contemplation, it 
has then its true and proper taste ; its temper is as it 
should be, pure, divine, and heavenly ; provided these 
satisfactions spring from a true religious principle, free 
from that superstition, biffotry, and enthu8iaani,\oder 
which it is oAen di^ruised. 

And thus, by carefully observing what it is that gives 
the mind the greatest pain and torment, or the greatest 
pleasure and entertainment, we come at the knowledge 
of its reigning passions, and prevailing temper and dis- 
position. 

* Include thyself, then, O my soul, within the com- 
pass of thine own he4rt ; if it be not larse, it is deep ; 
and thou wilt there find exercise enough. Thou wilt 
never be able' to sound it ; it cannot be known, but by 
him who tries the thoughts aud reins. But dive into 
this subject as deep as thou canst. Examine thyself ; 
and this knowledge of that which paases within thee 
will be of more use to thee than the knowledge of all 
that passes in the world. Concern not thyself with the 
wars and quarrels of public or private pennona ; take 
cognizance of those contests wnich are between thy 
flesh aiid thy spirit ; betwixt the law of thy members, 
and that of thy understanding. Appease those differ- 
ences. Teach thy flesh to be in subjection ; replace 
leason on its throne, and give it piety for its counsel- 
lor. Tame thy passions, and bring them under bond- 
age. Put thy little state in good order ; govern wisely 
and holily those numerous people which are contained 
ii) so little a kinffdocn ; that is to say, that multitude of 
affections., thou^ts, opinions, and passions, which are 
in thine heart.* 



CILVPTER XI. 

CONCKRMINO THE 8BCRET SPRINGS OF OCR ACTIONS. 

X. Another considerable branch of self-acquaintance 
ia, to know the true motives and secret springs of our 
actions. 

This will sometimes ost us much pains to acquire. 
But for want of it, we shall be in danger of passmg a 
false judgment upon our actions, and of entertaining a 
wrong 0(>inion ot our conduct. 

It IS not only very possible, but very common, for 
men to be ignorant of the chief inducements of their 
behavior ; ami to imagine they act from one motive, 
whilst tbey are apparently governed by another. If 
we examine our viewa, and look into our hearts nar- 
rowly, we shall find that they more frequently deceive 
us in this respect than we are aware of ; by persuading 
na .that we are governed by much better motivea than 
we really are. The honor of god, and the interest of 
religion, may be the open and avowed motive ; whilst 
aecular interest, and secret vanity, may be the hidden 
and true one. While we think we are serving god, 
we may bo only sacrificing to mammon. We may, 
hke Jehu, boast our * zeal for the lord,' (*i Kings x. 16.) 
when we are only animated by the heat of our natural 
paasions ; msy cover a censorious spirit under a cloak 
of piety ; and giving admonition to others, may be only 
giving vent to our spleen. 

Many come to the place of public worship out of cus- 
tom, or curiosity, who would be thought to come thither 
only out of conscience. And whiUt their external and 
professed view is to serve god, and gain good to their 
■ouls, their secret and inward motive is only to show 
themselves to advantage, or to avoid singularity, and 

CBvent others making observations on their absence. 
nnifici.:ice and almsgi-.-ing may often proceed from a 
' '^ of pride and party-spirit ; and seeming acts of 
from a moicenary motivo. 



By thus disguini^ oar motrvea, we nay impey er* 
men : but, at the same time, we impose upoa sovm* 
and whilst we are deceiving otben, oer owa apirj ^ 
ceive ua ; and, of all impostures, we\['4ectvtm s i 
most dangerous, because least suspected. 

Now, unless we examine this point tumvir. n 
shall never come to the botUMn of it; ard cjc4 f, 
come at the true sprinff and real motive of os: r^.**.; 
we ahall never be able to form a ri^t p^^- .{ 
them ; and they may af^)ear very diflSncnt j^. :• r .1 
eye, and in the eye of the world, from what t-^i . 1 
the eye of god. * Forthe lord 8tf*th not t* ilis » - 
for man looketh on the ootwmrd appesns£p>.- < 
lord looketh on the heart,* (1 Sem. rvi. 7 ) \'^^i 
it is, that that which is hij^ly eeteemed aufi «-| 
is oftentimes * abomination m the sight of goi L^ 
xiv. 15.) * Every way of man is ri^il in bt ofse-ti 
but the lord pondereth the heart.* Pt9v. xxL 1 



CHAPTER XIL 

IVRRV ONE THAT KNOWS HIVSCLT IS, IV 1 Pirl 
ULAR HANNKR, SENSIBLE HOW PAX HE Ii eOTSIirj 
Br A THIRST FOR APPLAUSE. 

XI. Another thing necessarr to nnfoid a idr'sshj 
to himaelf, is to consider what ia bis appetite » ^ 
and hy what means he seeks to gntifr it. 

This passion in psrticular, having ahtsvi lo sci 
stroke, and oftentimes so nnsnq^ectcd an inftjncr ] 
the most important parts of our conduce, a pcf&r: ^i 
quaintance with it io a veiy material brascb (/ H 
knowledge, and therefore requires a distinct ciX3sy:i 
tion. 

Emulation, like the other pasaioos of ibf brM 
mind, shows itself much more plainly, and wu^k* -r^l 
more strongly, in some, than it does in oihrn ':\ 
in itself innocent, and was planted in oar !»»*?< | 
very wise ends ; and, if kept under prtiper re-^n 
is capable of serving very exc<»llent purpose.*; r''l 
wise it degeneratea into a mean and criminal rV>Di 

When a man finda something within him th&i '.> ■ 1 
him on to excel in worthy deeds, or in tctiori "J 
good and virtuooa, and pursues that design wi^h 1 1':<| 
and unsflTected ardor, without reserve orfibc^-i 
is a true sign of a noble spirit ; for tb»t lore cf y-i 
can never be criminal, that excites and efahk5 1 '4 
to do a great deal more good than he cooU do w I 
it. And perhaps there never was a fine eeo:s^. ' 
noble spirit, that rose above the common lercL £-1 ti 
tinguished itself by high attainraenta in what » y-] 
excellent, but was secretly, and perhaps uaessc] 
prompted by the impulse of this pMaion. 

But, on \he contrary, if a roan'a viewa ccgtefrj 
in the applause of others, whether it be (Wrr-tj 
not ; if he pants after popularity and fame, do' Tr^^ 
ing bow he cornea by it ; if his passion for prv^f d 
him to stretch himself beyond the hne of b» capn I 
and to attempt things to which he is unequal ; ^ '^ 
descend to mean arte and low diasiraolation. CttI 
sake of a name ; and, in a sinister, indirect «v< ^^ 
hard for a little incense, not caring from whom hf** 
ceives it ; his ambition then becomes vanitv- A^ I 
it excites a man to wicked attempts, and iatke« * 1 
willing to sacrifice the esteem of all wise t^ f*^ 
men, to the acclamations of a nu>b : to omstv i 
bounds of decency and truth, and break thio^r ^ 
obligations of honor and virtue, it is then n^ <* 
vanity, but yice; a vice the most destnictire !:» * 
peace and happiness of human society, and w^ - ' 
all others, hath made the greatest havoc and d»r«»:' 
among men. 

What an instance have we here of the vrit^'^ 
ence between common opinion and troth ! Thit ( -^i 
so big with mischief and misery, ahooUl be nu»u( < 
for a virtue ! And that they who have been mfiC" 
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loiis for it, »hoald be cruwned with laorcU, even by 
»e who have been ruined by it ; and have those laurels 
petuated by the common consent of men through 
T ages ! Seneca's judgment of Alescander is (Ter- 
i]y more agreeable to truth than the common opinion, 
3 called him * a public cut throat, rather than a hero ; 
1 who, in seeking only to be a terror to mankind, arose 
)o gr<>8ter an excellence, than what belonged to the 
9t huriful and hateful animals on earth.' 
^ow different from this, is the judgment of Plutarch, 
h» matter ; who, in his * Oration concerning the 
:nne and virtue of Alexander,* exalts him into a true 
G ; and justifies all the waste he made of mankind, 
ler (the same color with which the Spaniards ex- 
ed their inhuman barbarities towards the poor In- 
ns, viz :) a pretence of civilizing them. And in at- 
uting all his succesK to his virtue, he talks more like 
oldicr, serving under him in his warn, than en his- 
tan, who livtid many years afterwards, whose busii- 

8 it was to transmit his character impartiallv to fu- 
B a^es. And in whatever other respects Mr lOrydon 
y give the preference to Plutarch before Seneca, 
ich he does, with much zeal, in his pieface to Plu- 
sh's Lives, yet it must be allowed, that, in this in- 
ncc at least, the latter showa more in the philosopher. 

9 Plu. Mor. vol. i. ad. fin. 

Certain it is, that these false heroes, who seek their 
ry from the destruction of their own species, are, of 

men, the most ignorant themselves : and by this 
rkcd ambition, entail infamy and curses upon their 
no, instead of that immortal glory they pursued, 
cording to the prophet's words, * Woe to him that 
-eicth an evil covctousness to his house, that he may 

up his nest on hiffh ; that he may be deliveYed from 

power of evil. Thou bast consulted shame to thy 
ISC, by cutting oflf many people ; and hast sinned 
linst thy soul/ (llab. ii. 9, 10,)—* that gaineth a 
:ked gain.* 

rCow no man can truly know himself, till he bo ac- 
lintcd with this, which is so often the secret and 
perceived spring of his actions, and observes how 

it governs him in his conversation and conduct ; for 
tue and real exellence will rise to view, though ihey 

not mounted on the wings of ambition ; which, by 
iring too high, procures but a more fatal fall. 

O si*ns of, earth ! Atlempi ye silll to rise. 

By mountains pilM on mminiains, to the skies? 

Hcav'n iiiU with laughter the vain toilsurvvys, 

And buries madmen in the hraps they raise, 

Who wickrdly u wise, or madly brave, 

li but lb** more a fioj, or more a knave.— Pops. 

)d to correct the irregularity and extravagance of this 
sMion, let us but teflect how airy aud unsubstantial a 
tasure the highest gratifications of it afford ; how 
tny cruel mortifications it exposes us to, by awaken^ 
I the envy of others ; to what meanness it often 
ikes us submit ; how frequently it loseth its end, by 
rsuing it with too much ardor; and how much more 
lid plcaaure the approbation of conscience will yield, 
in the acclamations of ignorant and mistaken men; 
»o, judging by extemala only, cannot know our true 
ararier; and whoae commendations a wise man 
>uld rather despise than court. * Examine but the 
'.e of people's sense, and the condition of their un- 
rstanding, and you will never be fond of popularity, 
)T afraid of censure; nor solicitous what judgment 
ey may form of you, who know not how to judge 
{hiiy of themselves.' 



CHAPTER Xm. 

HAT IlND OP KNOWLKDOB WB ARB ALBBADT FUB- 
KiSnSD WITH, AND WHAT 0B6BBB OF BSTBfM WB 
BBT UPOH IT. 

XII. A man can never rightly know himself, anises 
• ezimmes iuto his knowlePge of other things. 



We must consider, then, the knowledge we have, s»d 
whether we do not set too high a price upoti it, and too 
great a value upon ourselves, on its account; of what 
real use it is of, and what effect it has upon us ; whether 
it does not make us too stiff, unsociable, and assuming; 
testy and supercilious ; and ready to despise others for 
their supposed ignorance. If so, our knowtcdfre, be it 
what it will, does us more harm than good. We were 
better without it ; ignorance itself would not render 
OS eo ridiculous. Such a temper, with all our know 
ledge, shows that we know not ourselves. 

* A man is certainly proud of that knowledge he de 
apises others for the want of 

How common is it for some men to he fond of ap- 
pearing to know more than they do, and of seeming to 
be thought men of knowledge ! To which end they 
exhaust their fund almost in ull companies, to outshine 
the rest ; so that, in two or three conversations, they 
are drawn dry, and you sec to the bottom of them 
much sooner than you could at first itnagine. And 
even that torrent of -learning, which they pour out upon 
you at first so unmercifully, rather confounds than satis- 
fies you ; their visible aim is not to inform your judg- 
ment, but display their own. You have many things 
to query and except against ; but their loquacity gives 
you no room ; and their good sense, set off to so much 
advantage, strikes a modest man dumb. If you insist 
upon your right to examine, they retreat, either in con- 
fusion or equivocation ; and like the scuttle-fish, throw 
a large quantity of ink behind them, that you may not 
see where to pursue. Whence this foible flows is ob- 
vious enough. Self-knowledge would soon correct it. 

But as some ignorantly affect to be more knowing, 
so others vainly affect to be more ignorant, than they 
are ; who, to show they have greater insight and pene- 
tration than other men, insist upon the absolute uneer* 
tainly of science ; will dispute even first principles ; 
grant nothing as certain, and so run it into downri&ht 
Pyrrhonism ; the too common 'effect of abstracted de- 
bates excessivelv refined. 

Every one is apt to set the greatest value upou that 
kind of knowledge in which he imagines he himself 
moFt excels ; and to undervalue all other in comparison 
of it. There wants some certain rule, then, by which 
every man's knowledge is to be tried, and the value of 
it estimated. And let it be this : — *That is the best 
and most valuable kind of knowledge, that is most sub- 
servient to the best ends ; i. e. which tends to make a 
man wiser and better, or more agreeable and useful, 
both to himself and others. For knowledge is but a 
mean that relates to some end. And as all means are 
to be judged of by the excellency of the end. and their 
expediency to produce it ; so that must be the best 
knowledge that nath the directest tendency to promote 
the beat ends ; viz. a man's own true happiness, and 
that of others ; in which the glory of god, the ultimata 
end, is ever necessarily comprised. 

Now, if we are to judge of the several kinds of 
science by this rule, we should find, 1. Some of them 
to be very hurtful and pernicious ; as tending to per- 
vert the true end of knowledge ; to ruin a man's own 
happiness, and make him more injurious to society. 
Sucn is the knowledge of vice, the various temptations 
to it, and the secret ways of practising it, especially 
the "srts of dissimulation, fraud, and dishonesty. 2. 
Others will be found unprofitable and usclc-sa ; as those 
parts of knowledge, which, though they may take up 
much time and pains to acquire, yet answer no valuable 
purpose ; and serve only for amusement, and the cn- 
tehainment of the imagination. For instance, an ac- 
quaintance with plays, novels, games, and modes in 
which a man may be very critical and expert, and yet 
not a whit the wiser or more useful man 3. Other 
kinds of knowledge are good only reUtively, or con- 
ditionally, and may be more useful to one thali to 
another; >Ttz. a ^kill in a nun's particular ocr 
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Mtiim or calling, on which his credit, livelihood, <^r uso- 
IuIdusb in the world depends. And as this kind of 
knowledge is valuable in proportion to its ends, so it 
ought to bo cultivated with a diligence and esteem 
answerable to that. Lastly. Other kinds of knowledge 
are good absolutely and universally ; viz. the know- 
ledge of god and ourselves ; the nature of our final 
happiness, and the way to it. This is' equally neces- 
sary to all. And how thankful should we be, that we 
who live under the light of the gospel, and enjoy that 
light in its perfection and purity, have so many happy 
means and opportunities of attaining this most useful 
and necessary kind of knowledge. 

A man can never understand himself, then, till he 
makes a right estimate of his knowledge ; till he ex- 
amines what kind of knowledge he values himself most 
upon, and most diligently cultivates ; how high a value 
he seta upon it ; what good it does him ; what effect it 
hath upon him ; what he is the better for it ; what end 
it answers now ; or what it is like* to answer hereafter. 

There is nothing in which a man's self-ignorance 
discovers itself more, than in the esteem he hath for 
hia understanding, or for himself, on account of it. It 
is a trite and true observation, * that empty things make 
the most sound.' Men of the lea&t knowledge are 
most apt to make a show of it, and to value themselves 
upon it ; which is very visible in forward confident 
youth ; raw, conceited academics ; ai|d those who, 
uneducated in their childhood, betake themselves in 
latter life to reading, without taste or judgment, only 
aa an accomplishment, and to make a show of scholar- 
ship, who have just learning enough to spoil company, 
ana render themselves ridiculous ; but not enough to 
make themselves, or others at all the wiser. 

But beside the fure-mentioned kinds of knowledge, 
there is another, which is commonly called false know- 
ledge ; which though it often imposes upon men under 
the show and semblance of true knowledge is really 
worse than ignorance. Some men nave learned a great 
many things, and have taken a great deal of pains to 
learn them, and stand very high in their own opinion on 
account of them, which yet they must unlearn, before 
they are truely wise. They have been at avast expense 
of time, and pains, and patience, to heap together, and to 
confirm themselves in a set of wrong notions ; which 
they lay up in their minds as a fund of valuable know- 
ledge ; which, if they try by the fore- mentioned rules ; 
▼is. * The tendency they have to make them wiser and 
better, or more useful and beneficial to others/ will be 
found to be worth just nothing at all. 

Beware of this false-knowledge : for as there is no- 
thing of which men are more obstinately tenacious, so 
there is nothing that renders them more vain, or mote 
averse to self-knowledge. Of all things, men an most 
fond of their wrong notions. 

The apostle Paul often speaks of these men, and 
their self-sufficiency, in very poignant terma ; * who, 
tliough they seem wise, yet,' says he, * must become 
fools, before they are wise.' (I Cor. iii. IS.) Though 
they think they know a great deal, ' know nothing yet 
as they ought to know,* (1. Cor. viii. 2.) * but deceive 
themselves, by thinking themselves something, when 
they are nothing,* (1 Gal. vi. 3} And whilst they desire 
to be teachers of others, * understand not what they 
say, nor whereof they afiirm, (I Tim. i. 7.) 'and want 
themselves to be taught what are the first rudiments 
and principles of wisdom.' 1 Heb. v. 12. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

OOHOBRmMa THB KNOWI.BDOB, GUARD AND GOVBBN- 
MBNT or OUB TUOUOHTS. 

IIII. Another part of self-knowledge consista in a 



due acquaintance with our own tfaoogtea, lad swd 
workings of the imagination. 

The right government of the tboivhts n^tas ^ 
small art, vigilance, and resolnttoo. Bat i; u i !i£.^ 
of such vast importaiice to the peace and imiiQkit;{ 
of the mind, that it is worth wtule to he aitrae .bji 
about it A man that hath so aumezxHis aod ^s'.r;! 
a family to govern as his own thoughts, wke^a^ ^\ 
apt to be at the command of hia paiaiot.s and *.>mi| 
ought not to be long from home, if be be, ihej wl u i 
grow mutinous and disorderly, under the coadui j. > «{ 
two headstrong guides, and raise great cUiur» l; v| 
turbancea. Anaaometimes on the sljgbtes;occ«.«{ 
And a more dreadful scene of misery caa b-. ij 
imagined, than that which is occasioned bv kc: i ^ 
mult and uproar within, when a raging cooseL^ i 
inflamed passions, are let loose, without check <fi:'| 
trol. A city in flames, or the mutiny of a hzia 
crew aboard, who have murdered the cajjuio, li^ 
butchering one another, are but £iint em^ieas i ^ 
The torment of the mind, Ander such an oisa::^ 
and ravage of the passions, is not ea«y to b* r« 
ceivcd. The most revengeful man eanaot wk ^ 
enemy a greater. 

Of wliat vaat importance, then, if it far i sl- | 
watch over his thooghia, in order to f right of {t?^ 
ment of them ! To consider what kind of ihcHsg^li ^ 
the easiest admission ; in what mannrr tlk:j .s^i^ 
themselves, and upon what occasions. ] 

It was an excellent rule which a wp*e ^tiiai'i 
acribed to himself, in his private meditAtioas : '<: i 
age,' saith he, * all your actions and thoiu^ s b { 
manner, as if you were just going out rf i:% a. i 
Again, saith he, * A man is seldom, if e*er, La. i 
for not knowing the thoughts of others.; bo; :: i 
does not attend to the motions of bia own ii err. I 
miserable.' 

Nothing can be more unhappy tliao thri oi -i 
ranges every where, ransacks every thing, dir* • \ 
the bowels of the earth, dives into other uieL r :<«^ i 
but does not consider all the while that his c^ : ^ 
will afford him sufficient scope for inquiiy ar. * J 
tainment ; and that the care and improvemeo: 4 1.:^ 
self, will ffive him business enouffh. 

Your disposition will be suitiSile to that «h-* ^ 
most fre(^uently think ou ; for the soul is, as :' •!? 
tinged with the color and complexion of r.» '^ 
thoughts. 

It may be worth our while then to discuss ik* U 
ter a little more precisely, and consider, t^ «^ 
kind of thoughts are to be excluded or rejected . • ^ 
second, what ought to be indulged and entefuraci 

First. Some thoughts ought to be im.-nedt>t<^ -^ 
ished, as soon as they have found entrance I | 
we are often troubled with them, the safest m> «l 
be to keep a good guard on the avocoes of the sc. | 
which they enter, and avoid those oocatioos «.! 
commonly excite them^ For sometimes it u :--i 
easier to prevent a bad thought enterio; the c J 
than to get rid of it when it is entered. More par- < 
iarly. 

1 . Watch againat all fretful and distconteated '^a^r. i 
which do but chafe and wound the mind tone f^^\ 
To harbor these, is to do yourself more in^arr '^ j 
is in the power of your greatest enemy to do tix. 1 
ia equally a Christian's interest and doty to ' Irt.-^ i 
wliatsoever state he is, therewith to becoateo:.' K 
iv. 2. 

2. Harbor not too anxious and awrM«a* 
thoughta. By giving way to tormenting it*r*^ »-^ 
cions of some spproaching danger or troobi'v' 
event, we not only anticipate, but double the <^' <* 
fear ; and undergo much mora from the appff^'^' 
of it before it comes, than from the whole ve^ >^ 
when praaont. This is a great, but common ^^^^ 
which a man ahould endeavor to ana hioaslf ^ 
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ch kind uf rAfiectiou as these. * Are not all 
events ander the certain direction of a wise 
dence 1 If they befall me, they are then that share 
itferirsg vvhich god hath appointed me ; and 
1 he expocts I should bear as a Christian. How 
hath mv too timorous heart magnified former 
, which I found to be less in reahty, than they 
I red upon their approach ! And perhaps tho for- 
ble aepect they pot on, is only a stratagem of 
reat enemy of my best interest, designed on pur- 
tn divert me from some point of duty, or to draw 
into some sin, to avoid them. However, why 
Id I tornaent myself to no purpose 1 The pain 
kiflictiou the dresded iivil wul give me, when it 
is, is of god's sending : the pain I feel in the i^ 
Biifeion of it, before it comes, is of my own pro- 
i^ Whereby, I often make my sufferings more 
double ; for this overplus of t&m, which I bring 
I myself, is often greater than that measare of them 
h the hand of providence immediately brings npon 

Dismiss, as soon as may be, all angry and wrath- 
houghts. These will but canker and corrode the 
1, and dispose it to the worst temper in the 
Id ; viz that of fixed malice and revenge. Anger 

steal into the heart of the wise man ; but it * reats 

in the bosom of fools.* Make all the most can- 
allowances for the offender. Consider his natu- 
temper Turn your anger into pity. Repeat 
'ror. XX i. Think of the patience and meekneas of 
ist, and the petition in the lord's prayer ; and 

much you stand in need of forgiveness yourself, 
I from god and man ; how fruitless, how foolish 
indulged resentment ; how tormenting to your- 
You have loo much good nature willingly to 
) others so much torment ; and why ahould you 
3 it yourself 1 Your are commanded to love 
r neigbor as yourself ; but not forbidden to love 
rself as much And why should you do your- 
' that injury, which your enemy would be glad to 
fou ! 

)ut, above all, be sure to set a guard on the tongue, 
Ut the fretful mood is upon you. The least spark 
f break out into a conflagration, when cherished by 
iseniful heart, and fanned by the wind of an angry 
ath. Aggravating eipressions, at such a time, are 
! oil thrown upon flames, which always makes them 
e the more. — Especially, 

I. Banish all malignant and revengeful thoughts, 
spirit of revenge is the very spirit of the devil ; 
h which nothing makes a man more like him ; 
1 nothing can be more opposite to the temper 
ich Christianity was designed to promote. If your 
'enge be not satisfied, it will give you torment now ; 
t be, it will give you greater hereafter. None is a 
ister self tormentor, than a malicious and revengeful 
in, who turns the poison of his own temper in upon 
naelf. 

5. Drive from the mind all silly, trifling, and un- 
isonable thoughts ; which sometimes get into it, 
> know not how, and seize and possess it before wo 
i aware, and hold it in empty idle amusements, that, 
;ld it neither plessure nor profit, and torn to no mao« 
r of account in the world, only consume time, and 
event a better employment of the mind. And indeed 
ere is little difference whether we spend the time in 
Bcp, or in these walking dreams. Nay if the thoughts 
hich thus insensibly steal upon you be not altogether 
>surd and whimsical, yet if they be impertinent and 
isBttsonabic, they ought to be dismissed, because they 
!ep out better company. 

6. Cast out all wild and extravagant thoughts, sll 
lin and ^ntastical imaginations. Suffer not yuor 
toughia to roam upon things that never were, and per- 
aps never will be ; to give you a viatonary pleasure, 
t the prospect of what you have not the least reason 



to hope, or a needless pain, in the apprehension of what 
you have not the least reason to fesr. The truth is, 
next to a clear conscience and a sound judgment there 
is not a greater blessing than a regular and well govern- 
ed imagination ; to be able to view things as they are, 
in their true light and proper colors, and to distinguish 
the fslse images that are psinted on the fancy, from the 
representations of truth and reason ; for how common 
a thing is it for men, before they are aware, to confound 
reason and fancy, truth and ima^nation, together ! To 
take the flashes'of the animal spirits for the light of ev- 
idence, and think they believe things to be true, or false, 
when they only fancy them to be so ; and fancy them 
to be so, becauso they would have them so ; not con- 
sidering, that mere fancy is only the ignis fatuos of the 
mind, which often appears brightest when the mind is 
most covered with aarkness, and will be sure to lead 
them aatray who follow it as their guide. Near akin to 
these are, 

7. Romantic and chimerical thoughts. By which I 
mean thst kind of wild*fire, which the briskness of ths 
animal spirits sometimes suddenly flashes on the mind, 
and excites images that are so extremely ridiculous and 
absurd, that one can scsrce forbear wondering how th^ 
could get admittance. These random flights of ths 
fancy are soon eone ; snd herein differ from that 
castle-building of the imagination before mentioned, 
which is a more settled amusement. But these are 
too incoherent and senseless to be of long contina- 
and are the maddest sallies, and the most 
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ramping reveries of the fancy that can be. I know 
not whether my reader understands now what I 
mean ; but if he attentively regards all that passes 
through his mind, perhaps he may hereafter by sz* 
perience. 

8. Repel all impure and lascivious thoughts, which 
taint and pollute tne mind : and, though hid from men, 
are known to god, in whose eye they are abominable. 
Our saviour warns us agamst these, as a kind of spirit- 
ual fornication, (Mat. v. 28.) and inconsistent with that 
purity of heart which his gospel requires. 

9. Take care how you too much indulge gloomy and 
melancholy thoughts. Some are disposed to see every 
thing in the worst light. A black cloud hangs hover- 
ing over their minds, which, when it fslls in showers 
through their eyes, is dispersed, and all within is serene 
sgain. This is often purely mechanicsl ; and owing 
either to some fault in the bodily constitution, or soms 
accidental disorder in the animal frame. However, ons 
that consults the peace of his own mind, will be upon 
his guard against this, which so often robs him of it. 

10. On the other hand, let not the imagination bs 
too sprightly and triumphant. Some are as unreason- 
ably exalted as others are depressed ; and the aams 
person, at different times, often runs into both ex- 
tremes, according to the different temper and flo^ of 
the animal apirits ; and, therefore, the thoughts which 
so eagerly crowd into the mind at auch timea, ouffht to 
be suspected and well guarded, otherwise they wUl im- 
pose upon our judgment, and lead us to form such a 
notion of ourselves and of things, as we shall soon ses 
fit to alter, when the mind is in a more settled and as* 
date frame. 

Before we lot our thoughts judge of things, we must 
set reason to judge our thoughts ; for they are not al- 
ways in a proper condition to execute that ofliice. We 
do not believe the character which a man gives us of 
another, unless we have a good opinion of his own ; so. 
neither should we believe the verdict which thtf mind 
pronounces, till we first examine whether it be impar- 
tial and unbiassed ; whether it be in a proper temper 
to judge, and have proper lights to judge by. The 
want of this previous act of self-judgment, is the ca"" 
of much self-deception and false judizraent. 

Lastly. With shhorrence reject immediately p' 
fane and blasphemous thoughu ; which are woa 
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■addcnly injected into the mind, we know not how, 
though we may give a pretty good guess from whence. 
And all those thoughts which are apparently tempta- 
tions and inducements to sin, our lord hath, hy his ex- 
ample, taught us to treat in this manner, Malt. iv. 10. 

These then are the thoughts we should carefully 
euard against. And as they will (especially some of 
tnem) be frequently insinuating themselves into the 
heart, remember to &et reason at the door of it, to guard 
the passage, and bar their entrance, or drive them out 
forthwith when entered, not only as impertinent, but 
mischievous intruders. 

But, second, there are other kinds of thouefats which 
we ought to indulge, and, with great care anadiligeocc, 
retain and improve. 

Whatever thoughts give the mind a rational or reli- 

Sious pleasure, and tend to improve the heart and un- 
erstandmg, are to be favored, often recalled, and care- 
fully cultivated. Nor should we dismiss them, till they 
have made some impressions on the mind, which are 
like to abide there. 

And to bring the mind into a habit of recovering, re- 
taining, and improving such thoughts, two things are 
necessary. 

1. To habituate ourselves to a close and rational 
wa^ of thinking ; and, 2. To moral reflections and re- 
ligious contemplations. 

(1.) To prepare and dispose the mind for the enter- 
tainment of good and useful thoughts, we must take 
care to accustom it to a close and rational way of think- 
ing. 

when you have started a good thought, pursue it ; 
do not presently lose sight of it, or suffer any trifling 
suggestion that may intervene to divert you from it. 
Dismiss it not till you have sifted and exhausted it, and 
well considered the several consequences and infer- 
ences that result from it. However* retain not the sub- 
ject any longer than you And your thoughts run freely 
upon it ; for, to confine them to it when it is quite worn 
out, is to give' them an unnatural bent, without suffi- 
cient employment ; which will make them flag, or be 
more apt to run off to something else. 

And to keep the mind intent on the subject you think 
of, you must be at some pains to recall and refix your 
desultory and rambling tnoughts. Lay open the sub- 
ject in as many lights and views as it is capable of be- 
ing represented in. Clothe your best ideas in pertinent 
and well chosen words, deliberately pronounced ; or 
commit them to writing. 

Whatever be the subject, admif of no inferences 
from it, but what you see plain and natural. This is 
the way to furnish the mind with true and solid know- 
lodge ; as, on the contrary, false knowledge proceeds 
from not understanding the subject, or drawing infer- 
ences from it which are forced and unnatural, and al- 
lowing to those precarious inferences, or consequences 
drawn from them, the same decree of cred bility as to 
the most rational and best established principles. 

Beware of a superficial, slight, or confused view of 
things. Go to the bottom of them, and examine the 
foundation ; and be satisfied with none but clear and 
dijtinct ideas (when they can be had) in every thing 
you read, hear, or think of: for resting in imperfect 
and obscure ideas is the source of much confusion and 
mistake. 

Accustom yourself to speak naturally, pertinently, 
and rationally, on all subjects, and you will soon learn 
to think so on the best ; especially if you oflen con- 
Terse with those persons that speak, and those authors 
that write, in that manner 

Such a regulation and right manaeement of your 
thoughts and rational powers, will be of great and gen- 
eral advantage to you in the pursuit of youthful know- 
ledge, and a good guard against the levities and frantic 
■allies of the misgination. Nor will you be sensible of 
ntago attending it, cxp*ipting one ; viz. its 



making you more sensible of the ^ravacm^x ri 
ranee of*^ others, who are ofteti talking to i ro'-* •, 
consequential manner ; and whcwn ii idit c-^.- -< 
be more prudent to bear with, tlian cootrwiicL £ , 
vast benefit this method will be of, in inrir:r 9^ < 
and detecting error; and. the satislw-tioe ir » 
you, in the cool and re^lar exercise of se)i^- 
ment, and in the retaining, parsuing. and -:;- 
good and useful thoughts, will more than ccr-* '7 
that petty disadvantage. 

(2.) If we would have the mind furnished tai - 
tained with good thoughts, we most inure n : - -; 
and religious subjects. 

It is certain the mind cannot be more noblTr.! > 
fully employed, than in such kind of eootssfu r 
because the knowledge it thereby acquin-s 31 :; . 
others, the most excellent knowledge ; acd rr | 
in regard of its object and its end ; the dijeet a< « 
inggod, and the end of it etarrml happinns 

l%e great end of reli^pon ie, to * make os fa r\ 
and conduct us to the enjoyment of him.* .W k.I 
ever hath not this plain tendency, (and e^woaii | 
have the contrary) men may call rehgion, if djcr^'^L.- 1 
but they cannot call it more out of its name -j 
whatever is called religious knowledge, if 11 i£>^ ^ 
direct us in the way to this end, is not t^^kks • aI 
ledge, but something else, falsely so called. A'4 '.i 
are unhappily accustomed to soch an abuse of v ri 
and understanding, as not only to call, bat tj ' : 
those things religion, which are quite reverse of : -I 
those notions reugious knowledge?, which lead 'ir. 4 
farthest from it. 

The sincerity of a true religions principle rr^" * 
better known, than by tbe readiness with vk^: 't 
thoughts advert to god, and the pleasure v^A -< -. 
thoy are employed in devout exerciser. Ari- : 
a person may not always be so well pleased »/: . 
ing religious things talked of by ethers^ virh&fr U'' 
ent taste, sentiments, or manner of exprv$s,c. -s 
have something disagreeable ; yet, if he havf -^ 
nation to think of them himself, or to roorrrT^ ' 
himself about them, he hath great reason to sa:* 
that his heart is not ri^Hit with opod. Hot if b' 
quently and delightfully exercise his miixi io (2jrr>( ' " 
lernplations, it will not only be a good mark o"i- •" 
cerity, but will habitually dispone it for tbe rfr-- r 
of the best and most useful thoughts, and ft ff ^ ' 
noblest entertainments. 

Upon the whole, then, it is of as great imyrrs 
for a man to take heed what thoughts he eaterji:> i 
what company he keeps ; for they have the w^- ''' 
upon the mind. Bad thoughts are as infection .^ '- 
company ; and good thougnts solace, injitrrjcr, i»i' 
tertain the mind, like good company. And tlus '"' 
great advantage of retirement, that a man mav c»^ 
what company he pleases, from within himsei^ 

As, in the world, we.oftener light into bad c oca'' 
than good ; so, in solitude, we are oftener tn''- 
with impertinent and unprofitable thoughts, i\AW^ 
tained with agreeable and uacful onea T aod a mi' '^ 
hath so far lost the command of himself, is to lie i'>^ 
mercy of every foolish or vexing thought, is in "^ 
the same situation as an host whose house is ^> ' 
all comers ; whom, though ever so noisy, rudf. ^'' 
troublesome, he cannot get rid of : but with tB» th- 
ence, that the latter hath some recompen^p ti? ^ 
trouble, thn former none at all ; but is robbed of *^ 
peace and quiet for nothing. 

Of such vaat importance to the peace, ts well l'S* 
improvement of the mind, is the right regtilitioQ ^^^ 
thoughts : which will be my apology for dwfUa? ■ 
long on this branch of the subject ; which I sbiU ^ 
elude with this one observation more : that it is > ''^ 
dangerous thing to think, as many are ipt '^ ^ 
that it is a matter of indifference what ihouirhts tM ^ 
tertain in their hearts; since the reason of things ^^ 
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ritli the iestimonr of ihe holy scriptarea to aMare 
i&t the allowed thought of fooUshoess is tin.** 
. xxjuv. 9.) 



CHAPTER XV. 

coNCBainiro trb mbmokt. 

[ V. A man that knows himself will have a regard 
3n1y to the management of his thoughts, but the 
ovoment of bis memonr. 

:ie memory is that faculty of the soul which was 
med for the 8tore<house, or repository, of its most 
il notions, where they msy be laid up in safety, to 
reduced upon proper occasions. 
ow, a thorough self acauaintance cannot be had 
tout a proper regard to this, in two respects. (1.) 
'urniture. (2.) Its imptroTement. 
L . ) A man that knows himself will have a regard to 
furniture of his memory ; not to losd it with trash 
lumber, a set of useless notions, or low conceits, 
ch he will be sshamed to produce before persons of 
e and judgment. 

f the retention be bad, do not crowd it ; it is of aa 
onsequence to overlosd a weak memory ss a weak 
mach : and that it may not be cumbered with trash, 
V! heed what company yon keep, what books you 
d, and whst thoufi^ts you favor ; otherwise a great 
il of useless rubbish may fix there before you are 
are, and lake up the room which ought to be pos- 
ised by better notions. But let not a valuable thought 
} from you, though you pursue it with much time and 
na before you overtake it ; the regaining anj refix- 
I it may be of more avail to you than many hour*s 
idin^. 

What pity it is that men should take such immense 
ins, as Rome do, to Icam those things which, as soon 
they become wise, they must take as much pains to 
ilearn. A thought that should make us very curious 
id cautions about the proper furniture of our minds. 
(2.) Sclf-knowledgo will acquaint a man with the 
rtont and capacity of his memory, and the right way 
I improve it. 
There is no small art in improving a weak memory, so 

I to turn it to as groat an advantage as many do theira 
hich are much stronger. A few short rules to this 
arponc may be no unprofitable digression. 

I. Beware of every sort of intemperance, in the in- 
ulirence of the sppetites and passions. Excesses of 

II kinds do a great injury to the memory. 

3. If it be weak, do not overload it. Charge it only 
rith the most useful and solid notions. A small ves- 
el should not be stuffed with lumber : but if its freight 
m precious, and judiciously stowed, it may be more 
raluahic than a ship of twice its burden. 

3. Recur to the help of a common-place-book, ac- 
cording to Mr. Locke*s method ;t and review it once 
I year. But take care that, by confiding to your minutes, 
\n memorial aids, jou do not excuse the labor of the 
memory; which is one disadvantage attending this 
method. 

4. Take every opportunity of ottering your best 
thoughts in conversation, when the subject will admit 
it ; that will deeply imprint them. Hence the talex 
which common story-tellers relate, they never forget 
though ever so silly. 

5. Join to the idea you would remember, some other 
that is more familisr to you, which bears some simili- 
tude to it, either in its nature, or in the sound of the* 

• * Ouard wsH thy thoufhts : our tbooghii sr« heard }n 
\mvtn ' [Youiijr. 

t Ss« Appendir u ths ths end of ths volume, in which ."Vfr 
lAeko'imeaioJorketmnf a cMBiaoa'piac««book U luii/ tx. 
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word by which it is expressed ; or that hath some rela- 
tion to it, either in time or place. And then, by re- 
calling this, which is easily remembered, you will, b^ 
that concatenation, or connection of ideas, which Mjr 
Locke takoK notice of, draw in that which is thus linked 
or joined with it ; which otherwise you might hunt afUsr 
in vain. This rule is of excellent use to help you to 
remember names. 

6. What you are determined to remember, think of 
before you go to sleep at night, and the first thing in 
the morning, when the faculties are fresh ; and recol- 
lect at evening every thing worth remembering the day 
past 

7. Think it not enough to furnish this store-house 
of the mind with good thoughts, but Isy them up there 
in order, digested or ranged under proper subjects or 
classes ; tMt whatever subject you hsve occasion to 
think or talk upon, you may have recourse immediately 
to a good thought, which you heretofore laid up there, 
under that subject. So that the very mention of the 
subject may bring the thought to hand ; by which 
means you will carry a regular common-place-book in 
your memory. And it may not be amiss sometimes to 
take an inventory of this mental furniture, and recol- 
lect how many good thoughts you have treasured up 
under such particular subjects, and whence you had 
them. 

Lastly. Nothing helps the memory mora than often 
thinking, writing, or talking, on those subjects you 
would remember. But enough of this. 



CHAPTER XVL 
coiroBRNiiro thb mental tastb. 

XV. A man that knows himself is sensible of, and 
attentive to, the particular tastes of his mind, especially 
in matters of religion. 

As the late Mr Howe judiciously observes, in his 
* Humble Request both to Conformists and Dissenters,' 
'There is, beside bare understandinsr and judgment, 
and diverse from that heavenly gift, which in the scrip- 
ture is called grace, such a thing as gust and relish 
belonging to the mind of man, and, I doubt not, with 
ail men, if they observe themselves, and which are as 
unaccountable and as various as the relishes and dis- 
gusts of sense. This they only wonder at who under- 
stand not themselves, or will consider nobody but them- 
selves. So that it cannot be said universally, that it 
is a bettor judgment, or more grace, that determines 
men the one way or the other ; but somewhat in the 
temper of their minds, distinct from both, which I know 
not now better to express, than by mental taste. And 
this, hath no more of mystery in it, than that there is 
such a thing belon^ng to our natures as complacency 
and displacenc^, in reference to the objects of the 
mind. And thts, in the kind of it, is as common to 
men as human nature ; but as much diversified in indi- 
vidusls, as men's other inclinations sre.' 

Now this different taste in matters relating to reli^ 
ion, though it may be sometimes natural, or what is 
bom with a man, generally arises from the difference of 
education and custom. And the trae reason why^ aome 
persons have an inveteftte disrelish to certain circum- 
stantials of religion, though ever so justifisble ; and at 
the ssme time a fixed esteem for others, that are mors 
exceptionable, may be no better than what I have heard 
some very honestly profess; viz. that tho one they 
have been used to, and tho other not. As a person, by 
long use and habit, acouires a greater relish for coarso 
and unwholesom ^ food, than the most delicate diet; 
so. a person long habituated to a set of phrases, liotionsy 
and modes, may* by dofirrees, come to have such a veo- 
oration and esteem for them, as to despise and condemn 
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odien which the? haye not been accustomed to, though 
perhaps more edifying, and more agreeable tu achptare 
■ni reason. 

This particular taste in matters of religion differs 
fwy much, as Mr Howe well obscrrea, both from judg* 
ment and grace. 

However, it is often mistaken for both : when it is 
mistaken for the former, it leads to error ; when mis- 
taken for the latter, to censorioasness. 

This different taste of mental objects is much the 
same with that, which, with regard to the objecta of 
sense, we call fancy ; for, as one roan cannot be said 
to have a better judgment in food than another, purely 
brrx'jse he likes some kind of meats better than he ; 
so, neither can he be said to have a better judgment in 
mattora of religion, purely becauae he hatn a greater 
fondness for some particular doctrines and forms. 

But though this mental taste be not the same as the 
judgment, yet it often draws the judgment to it ; and 
sometimes very much perverts it. 

This appears in nothing more evidently than in the 
fndgment people paas upon the sermons they hear. 
Some are best pleased with thoae discourses that are 
pathetic and warming ; others with what is more solid 
and rational ; and others with the sublime and mystical ; 
nothing can be too plain for the taste of some, or too 
refined for that of others. Some are for having the 
address only to their rcaaon and understanding ; others 
onl^ to their affectiona and paasions; and others to 
^eir experience and consciences. And every hearer 
or reader is apt to judge according to his particular 
taate, and to esteem him the best preacher or writer 
who pleases him most; without examining his own 
particular taate, by which he judgeth. 

It ia natural, indeed, for every one to desire to have 
his own taste pleased ; but it is unreaaonablo in him to 
set it up aa the best, and make it a test and standard to 
others ; but much more unreasonable to expect, that 
he who speaks in public, should always speak to his 
tante ; which might as reasonably be expected by 
another, of a diflfcrent one. It is equally impossible, 
that what is delivered to a multitude of hearers, should 
alike suit all their tastes, aa that a single dish, though 
prepared with ever so much art and exactoeas, ahould 
equally please a great variety of appetites; among 
which there may be some, perhaps, very nice and sickly. 

It is the preacher*8 duty to adapt hia subjects to the 
taste of his hearers, as far as fidelity 'and conscience 
will admit ; because it is well known, from reason and 
experience, as well as from the advice and practice of 
the apostle Paul, (Rom. xv. 2 — 1 Cor. ix. 22.) that 
this is the best way to promote their edification. But 
if their taste he totally vitiated, and incline them to 
take in that which will do them more harm than good, 
* and to relish poison more than food, the most charitable 
thing the preacher can do in thai case is, to endeavor 
to correct ao vicious sn appetite, which loathes Uiat 
which ia moat wholesome, and craves pernicious food ; 
this, I say, it is his duty to attempt, in the most gentle 
and prudent manner he can, though he run the nsk of 
having his judgment or orthodoxy called into question 
by them, as it very possibly may ; for commonly they 
are the most arbitrary and unmerciful judges in this 
case, who are least of all qualified for that office. 

There is not, perhaps, a more unaccountable weak- 
ness in human nature than this, — that, with regard to 
religiooa matters, our animostiies are gf.nenWy greatest 
where our differences are least ; they wlio come pretty 
near to our standard, bnt stop short there, are more the 
objects of our disgust and censure, than the.y who con- 
tinue at the great I'st distance frcm it. And in some 
cases it requires much candor and self-command to get 
over this weakiipjt^. To whatever secret spring in the 
human mind it iniv be owing, I shall not atay to in- 
quiro ; n jt rh'^ itv.ng itself i* too obvious not to be 
^en notice of 



Notv we should all of us be cartel us £% or r 
examine our proper taste of iriigieosthmp; jl 
it bo a false one, we may rectify H; if ab^<ca-* 
it ; if a right and good one, strengfheo aad s:^^ 
for the mind is capable of a false goat, as «k • 
palate, and cornea by it in the same way ; rd U .-- 
long used to unnatural relishesi, whn:h, bv e'-<.*\ • 
come grateful. And having found oat what it is. r . 
amined it by the test of scripture, reawK i^ 
science, if it be not very wron^, let as ir^y :-: 
read those hooka that are most stiitod to it ; %:i: 
that reaaon, will be most edifying. Bul a i 
time, let us take care of two things : 1. Tba*. n 
bias our judgments, and draw us ioto error. 2 ' . 
it do not cramp our charity, and lead ns to ctiar.. 
ness. 



CHAPTER XVn 

OP OUR OBCAT AND GOVKXinHO T»WS TS im 

XVI. Anotlier part of self-knowfed^ ii, a c* 
what are the great ends for which we hve ? 

We must consider what is the ultimate r?? !" 
drive at ; the general maxims and prioci^fi «> - 
by ; or whether wc have not yet determiiMd cu- 
and are governed by no fixed principles ; or bjsy.s 
we are ashamed to own. 

* The first and leading dictate of pnideiKe is !r . 
man propose to .himaelf hia true and best itaxt^ 
his end ; and the next ia, that he make use eft ^ 
means and opportunities whereby tliat end i« te »r 
tained. Hiis is the most effectual way that 1 i?. -' 
to secure to one^s self the character of a vb^ ::- 
here, and the reward of one hereafter. And *% ' 
these two there is such a close conoeciioQ. i^ 
doea not do the latter, cannot be suppmed to ^ - 
the former. He that is not careful of hii aciiot. • . 
never persuade me that he seriously propcww t*- :. 
self his best interest aa his end : for if be d<ii 
would as seriously apply himself to the reguk.' 
the other, as the means.* 

There are few that live so much at randoin.}*" 
to have some main end in eye ; sometbtng * J - 
fluences their conduct, and is the great objni c ' 

fmrsuit and hope. A man cannot live wiUieti «-" 
oading views : a wise man will always know nkit 
are; whether it is fit he ahould be led by then ^v- 
whethcr they be such aa his understanding a«i ^^ 
approve, or only such as fancy and inclination tu.'?'- 
He will be as much concerned to act with m^ ^ 
to talk with reason ; as much adbamed of t >c^'. *■ 
and contradiction in his character, as in hii c<xiv^<r 
tion. 

Where do our views center 1 In this worid »« •' 
in ; or in that we are going to ! If our hopes y^i 
center hero, it is a mortifying thought, that we i.'"- f '' 
day departing from our happiness : but if tbev in* !^'' 
above, it is a joy to think that we are every i^a ^^*^ 
ing nearer to the object of our highest wisbei. 

Is our main care to appear great in the eye of "^ 
or good in the eye of god 1 If the former, we ei?>^ 
ourselves to the pain of a perpetual dtappo}!;!^- 
For it is much if the envy of men do not rob':«'> • 
good deal of our just praise, or if our vanity m\\^^- 
tent with that portion of it they allow us. Buii"-^ 
latter be our main care, if our chief view isw w^ 
proved of god, we are laying up a fund of the ib*''*" 
ing and solid satisfactions. Not to say, that t^^^^ 
truest way to appear great in the eye of meo; ^''^ * 
conciliate the esteem of all those whose piaitti'*'' 
our wish. 

* Be this, then, ray soul, thy wise and ittwyF^ 
auit; let this circumscribe and direct thy t)<'''^ 
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la^w to thee, from which account it a sin to de- 
^vhatever disreapect or contempt it may expotp 
to from others ; be this the character thou reaoWest 
'e up to, and at all times to maintain, both in pub- 
td private ; viz. a friend and lover of god, in wnoae 
* thou centerest all thy present und future hopes. 
y this Tiew with thee through life, snd dare not, in 
instance^ to act inconaistently with it.' 



CHAPTER XVni. 

r TO KNOW TRS TBUK STATS OF OUB SOOl^S ; AND 
WRETHKR WB ABB FIT TO DIB, 

^astly, the most important point of self-knowledge, 
tr all, is, to know the true state of our souls towaids 
I, and in what condition we are to die. 
rheae two things are inseparably connected in their 
.ure, and therefore I put them together. The know- 
ge of the former will determine the latter ; and is 
! onl^ thing that can determine it : for no man can 
I whether he is fit for death, till he is acquainted with 
•: trvie atate of his own soul. 

This, now, is a matter of such vast moment, that it 
amazing any considerate man, or any who thinka 
liat it is to die, can be satisfied, so long aa it remains 
I uncertainty. Let us trace out this important point, 
ten, with all possible plainnesss ; and see if we can 
>me to aome satisfaction in it, upon the most solid 
rinciples. 

In order to know, then, whether we are fit to die, we 
lust first know what it is that fits us for death. And 
le answer to this is very natural and easy ; viz. that 
nly fits us for death, which fits us for happiness after 
[eath. 

This is certain. But the question returns. What 
s it that fits us for happiness after death 1 

Now, in answer to this, there is s previous question 
lecessary to be determined ; viz. Wnat that happiness 
isl 

It is not a fool's paradise, or a Turkish dream of sen- 
nitive gratifications. It must be a happiness suitod to 
the nature of the soul, and what it is capable of enjoy- 
ing in a state of separation from the boav. And what 
can that be, but the enjoyment of god, the beat of be- 
ings, and the author of ours t 

The question then comes to this, what is that which 
fits us for the enjoyment of god, in the future state of 
separate spirits \ 

And methinks we may bring thia matter to a very 
sure and short issue, by sayinff, it is that which makes 
ua like to him now. This only is our proper qualifica- 
tion for the enjoyment of him afler death, and therefore 
our only proper preparation for death. For how can 
they, who are unlike to god here, expect to enjoy him 
hereafter 1 And if they have no just ground to hope 
that they shall enjoy god in the other world, how are 
they fit to die I 

So, that the great question. Am I fit to die t leeolvee 
itself into this, Am I like to god 1 for it is this only 
vhat fits me for heaven ; ana that which fits me for 
hoiivcn, is the only thing that fits me for death. 

Let this point, then, be well searched into, and ex- 
amined wry deliberately and impartially. 

Modt certain it is, that god can take no real coropla- 
cency in auy bat those that are like him ; and it ia as 
certain, that none but those that are like him, can take 
pleasure in him. But ^od is s most pore and holy be- 
mg ; a being of infinite love, mercy and patience ; ' ^ 
whose righteouaoess is invariable, whose veracity invi- 
olable, and whose wisdom unerring. These are the 
moral attributes of the divine being, in which he re- 

J aires us to imitate him ; the express lineaments of the 
tviae natore, in which aU good men bear a reso.nbIance | 



to him ; and for the sake of which only, they are the 
objects of his delight : for god can love none but those 
that bear thia impress of his own image on their souls. 
Do we find, then, these visible traces of the divine 
ima^e there 1 Can we make out our likeness to him 
in his holiness, goodness, merey, righteousness, truth, 
and wisdom V If so, it is certain we are capable of en- 
joying him, and are the proper objecta of his love. By 
this we know we are fit to die ; because by this wo 
know we are fit for happiness after death. 

Thus, then, if we are faithful to our consciences, and 
impartial in the examination of our Uvea and tempera, 
we may soon come to a right determination of thia im- 
portant question, What is the true stste of our soul to- 
warda god ; and in what condition we are to die ? which, 
aa it is the most important, so, is the laat instance of 
self-knowledge I shall mention ; and with it cloae the 
fint part of this subject. 

Nor do I apprehend the knowledge of our state (call 
it assurance, if you please) so uncommon and extra- 
ordinary a thing, aa aome are apt to imagine. Under- 
stand, by assurance, a satisfactory evidence of the thing, 
such aa excludea all reasonable donbta and disouieting 
feon of the contrary, though, it may be, not all tran- 
aient auspicions and jealouaies. And such an aasuranca 
and certainty multitudes have attained, and enjoy the 
conofort of; and indeed it is of so high imporunce, that 
it ia a wonder any thoughtful Chhatian, that believea an 
otemitv, can be easy one week or day without it' Ben- 
net's Christ. Orat. 
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rART THE SECOND. 

SBOWIIfO TBI 0RIAT BXCBLLBNCT AN3 ADVAMTAGSa 
or THIS UND or 80IBNCK. 



Havinff, in the former part of the aubject, laid open 
some of Uie msm branches of self-knowledge, or pointed 
out the principsl things which a man ou^t to be ac- 
quainted with, relating to himaelf ; I am now, reader, 
to lay before you the excellency and usefulness of this 
kind of knowledge, aa an inducement to labor after it, 
by s detail of the aeverel great advantages attending it ; 
which shall be recoonted m the following chapters. 



CHAPTER!. 

OBUr-KllOWLBDOn TBI IPItNO Or SILr-POSSISSIOM. 

I. One great advantage of self-koowiedse ia, that it 
gives a man the truest and most constant sel^possession. 

A man that is endowed with this excellent know- 
ledge, is calm and eaay,-— 

1. Under aflRnonts and defamation ; for he thinka 
thus : * I am sure I know myself better then any man 
can pretend to know me. This calumniator hath, in- 
deed, at thia time, missed his mark, and ahot his arrows 
at random ; and it is my comfort, that my conscience 
aoquita me of hia angry imputation. However, there 
are worse crimes, which he might more justly accuae 
me of; which, though hid from him, are known to my- 
self Let me set about reforming them ; lest, if thiv 
come to his notice, he should attack me in a more ^ 
fenceless part, find something to fasten his obloquy 
fix a lasting reproach upon my character 
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If you are toM that another reviles you, do not go 
about to vindicate yourself, but reply thus : 'My ot^r 
faults, I find are hid from him, else I should have heard 
of them too.* 

There is a great deal of .true and good sense in that 
common saying and doctrine of the stoics, though they 
might cany it too far, * That it is not things, but 
thoughts, that disturb and hurt us.* * It is not things, 
but men's opinion of things, that disturb them.* * lie- 
member, it is not he that reviles or assaults you, that 
injures you ; hut your thinking that they have injured 
vou.* * No man can hurt you, unless you please to let 
mm ; then only are you hurt, when you think yourself 
so.' Epict. Ench. 

* Things do not touch the mind, but stand quietly 
without; the vexation comes from within, from our 
suspicions only.* Again, * Things themselves cannot 
affect the mind ; for ihey have no entrance into it, to 
turn and move it ; it is the mind alone that turns and 
movos itself.* Marc. Anton. Med. 

Now, as self'soquaintance teaches a man the right 
government of the thoughts, (as is shown above, part 
1. chap, ziv.) it will help him to expel all anxious, tor- 
menting, snd fruitless thoughts, and retain the most 
quieting and useful ones ; and so keep all easy within. 
Let a m4n hut try the experiment, and ho will find, that 
a little resolution will make the greatest part of the dif- 
ficulty vanish. 

2. Self-knowledge will be a good ballast to the mind, 
under any accidental hurry or disorder of the passions. 
It curbs their impetuosity ; puts the reins into the 
hands of reason ; quells the rismg storm, ere it makes 
shipwreck of the conscience ; and teaches a man, to 
' leave off contention, before it be meddled with,* (Prov. 
zvii. 14.) ; it being much safer to keep the lion chain- 
ed, than to eacountcr it in its full strength and fury. 
And thus will a wise man, for his own peace, deal with 
the passions of others as* well as his own. 

Self-knowledge, as it acquaints a man with his weak- 
nesses and worst qualities, will be his guard against 
them, and a happy counterbalance to the laulta and exr 
cesses of his natural temper. 

3. It will keep the mind sedate and calm, under the 
surprise of bad news, or aflHicting providences. 

* For am I not a creature of goa 1 And my life and 
comforu are they not whnlly tt his dispose, from whom 
I have received them ; and by whose favor I have so 
long enjoyed them ; and by whose mercy and good- 
ness I have still so many left 1 

* A heathen can teach me, under such losses of 
friends or estate, or anv comfort, to direct my eyes to 
the hand of god, by whom it was lent me, and is now 
recalled ; that I ouffht not to say it is lost, but restored. 
And though I be mjuriously deprived of it, still the 
hand of god is to be acknowledged ; for what is it to 
me, b^ what means he, who gave me that blessing, 
takea it from me agaki V 

He that rightly knows himself, will live every day 
dependent on the divine author of his mercies, for the 
continusnce and enjoyment of them ; and will learn, 
from a higher authority than that of a heathen moralist, 
that he hath nothing he can call his own, or ought to 
depend upon as such ; that he is but a stewanl em- 
ployed to dispense the good things he possesses accord- 
ing to the direction of his lord, at whose pleasure he 
holds them ; and to whom he should be ready, at any 
time, cheerfully to resign them. Luke kvi. 1. 

4. Self-knowledge will help a man to preserve an 
equanimity and aelf-{)08session, under all the various 
scenes of adversity and prosperity. 

Both have their temptations ; to some the tempta- 
tions of prosperity are the greatest ; to others, those of 
adversity. Self-knowledge shows a man which of 
these ai^ greatest to him; and, at the apprehension, 
of them, teaches him to arm himself accordingly ; that 
ttMhiog may deprive him of his constaocy and self-pos- 



session, to lead htm to act aobecoaung the aeu s 4 
Christian. 

We commonly say, no one knows what be cc ^s 
till he is tried. And many persons venfy the ebtft. 
tion, by bearing evils much better than daef rjn. 
Nay, the apprehension of an approachirg evflonesc : 
s man a greater pain than the eril itadl Tki • ;. 
ing to inexperience and self-ignocanocu 

A man that knows himself bis own atrsar*.?" 
weakness, is not so subject as othcns to the aa^ 
presages of the imagination ; and wbeoever Uvet .t 
ne makes no other use of them, than lo take ibe ^tr 
ing, collect himself, and prepare for the coaL^sf r 
leaving the degree, duration, and the tssee sf i v 
him, who ia the sovereign disposer o( all cveea. • ; 
quiet dependence on his power, wisdom had em--^ 

Such self-possession is <me great effect sad t^-c 
tags of self knowledge. 



CHAPTER XL 

SELF-KNOWLmnOI LEADS TO A W]SB AXB STElOf C3 

DUCT. 

II. As self-knowledge will keep a man cale r. 
equsl in bis temper, so it will make him wise tcj . 
tious in his couauct. 

A precipitant and rash conduct is ever the eSe^'- • 
confused and irregular hurry of thought ; so, thai *. 
by the influence of self-knoledge, tlw thoaghu b&^' - 
cool, sedate, and rational, the conduct wdl be » ■* 
It will give a man that even, steady, onilbnn btM' ' 
in the management of his affairs, that is so n^x-j- 
for the despatch of business ; and prevent numy i^' 
pointments and troubles, which arise fium tbe ^<-^' 
cessful execution of immature, or ill-judged profcj 

In short most of the troubles which men meet w. 
in the world, may be traced up to this source i^. '• 
solved into self-ignorsnce. We may compiasB e pn 
vidence, and complain of men ; but the fault, if vtT 
amine it, will commonly be found to be ourotro i'-' 
imprudence, which arises from self-ignorsDce, f)]^' 
brings our troubles upon us. or increases ihefo. ^^f^ 
of temper and conduct will make any afflxctioo dtxif 

What a long train of difficulties do sonietisi?^ p 
ceed from one wrong step in our conduct, iflto «^- 
self-ignorance or inconsidexation betrays m! i&' 
every evil that befalls us, in consequence of tiiaU*t*-^ 
to charge upon ourselvea. 



CHAPTER m. 

HVULITT TBI BrrSCT OP 8ILr-KyOWLI0Cl> 

III. True self knowledge alwaya produa-s bi"'^'* 
Pride is ever the offspring of seff-i^ttOfaact. TbeK' 
son men are vain and self-sufiicient is, becsoM ihff^ 
not know their own failings ; and the reason ibey ^' 
not better acquainted with them ia, becaoae ihev »^ 
self-inspection. Let a man but turn his tjts i^'^' 
scrutinize himself, and study his own heart, i^^ 
will soon see enough to make him humble. 'B^be^ 
I am vile,* (Job xL 4.) is the language ool/^/ *^ 
knowledge. 

Whence is it that young people are genenDyM w^ 
self-sufficient, and aasured, but because theyha^'^^ 
no tune or paina to cultivate a aelf-acquainUDce'^ 
why does phde and stiffness a(^ar so often io''' 
t'anced age but because men grow old in uH-^ 
ranee ? A moderate degree of aelf-knowtedjt ^ 
core an inordinate dagrse of aelf-compUctncy. 
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ontlit-y ia not more necetMiy to aalvatioii, than 
XkoiMrl«dg6 to humanity. 

'^would effectually prevent that bad di^>oaition 
:i i» too apt to ateal upon and infect aome of the 
tiiAcnan mihda, especially those who aim at sin^- 
id «fZ«Uted degreeaof pietv ; viz. a reliflioas Tanity, 
irit\ia.l pride ; which, wiUioot a good deal of self- 
rlo<l^«^ and aelf-attention, will gradoallj^ insinuate 
tbe heart, taint the mind, and aophiaticate our 
ea, l>cfore we are aware : and, in proportion to ita 
silence, make the Christian temper degenerate into 
^tiArisAical. 

Might I be allowed to choose my own lot, I ahould 
c it much more eligible to want my apiritual coro- 
», thAn to abound in these, at the expenae of my 
ility. No, let a penitent and a contrite spirit be 
lys my portion ; and may I ever ao be the favorite 
eaven, as never to forget, that I am chief of sinners. 
>w ledge in ihe sublime snd glorious mysteries of the 
istian faith, and ravishing contemplations of god 
a future state, are most desirable advantages ; but 
I I prefer charity, which edifieth, before the highest 
illectoal perfections of that knowledge which pnffeth 
1 Cor. Tiii. 1. Thoae apiritual advantagea are cei^ 
ily best for us, which increase our modesty and awak- 
our caution and diapose ua to auapcct and deny 
rselves. The highest m god's esteem are meanest in 
sir own : and their ezceUeacy conaiats in the meek> 
B8, and truth, not in the pomp and ostentation of 
sty, which affecta to be aeen and admired of men. 
anhope*a Thom. a Kemp. b. 2. chap. xi. 
Christ. ' My aon, when thou foelest th^ soul warmed 
ith devotion and holy zeal for my aervice, it will be 
Iviaeabie to decline all those methods of publishing it 
the worid, which vain men are ao inouatrioua to 
ke ; and content thyself with its being known to god 
id thy uwn conscience. Rather endeavor to mod- 
"ate and suppress those pompous expressions of it, 
I which xome place the very perfection of zesl. Think 
leanly of thy own virtues. Some, of s bold ungovem- 
d zeal, aspire at things beyond their strenfth, and ex- 
ress more vehemence than conduct in their actiouN. 
rhey are perfectly carried out of themaelves with 
mgernesa ; forget that they are still poor inaects upon 
«rth, and think of nothing less than building their 
lests in heaven. Now these are often left to them- 
lelves, and taught, by aad experience, tb&t the faint 
9utterings of men are weak and meffectual ; and that 
none noara to heaven, except I aaaist his flight, snd 
mount him on my own wings. Virtue does not consist 
in abundance of illumination and knowledge ; but in 
lowliness of mind, in meekness, and chastity ; in a 
mind entirely resigned to god, and sincerely disposed to 
serve and please him ; in a just sense of eveiy man's 
vileneas ; and not only thinkmg very meanly of one^s- 
self, but being well content to be so thought of by oth- 
ers.' — Id. book 3. chap. viii. 

* It is a dangerous dmnkenness, I confess, that of wine ; 

but there is another more dangerous. How many 

aouls do I aee in the world drunk with vanity, and a 

high opinion of themaelvea 1 This-drunkenneaa cauaea 

them to make a thouaand falae atepa, and a thousand 

stumbles. Their ways are all oblique and crooked. 

Like men in drink, they have always a great opinion 

of their own wisdom, their power, and their prudence ; 

tU which often fail them. Examine well thyself, 

my soul ; see if thou art not tainted with this evil 

Alas ! if thou deniest it, thou provest it. It is great 

pride to think one has no pride ; for it is to think you 

an u good, indeed, as you esteem yourself. But then 

is no man in ^e world but esteems himself better than 

hotnily is. 

* ThoQ wilt say, it may be, thou hast a very ill opinion 

' of thyMlf. But be assured, my soul, thou dost not 

despiM thyself so much as thou art truly despicable. If 

tboa doit despise thyself, indeed, thon nukeot a metii 



of that very thing ; so thst pride is attached to this reiy 
contempt of thyself.' — Jorieu*s Method of Devotion, 
page 8. chap x. 



CHAPTEk IV. 

CBAEITT ANOTHXK IPrBCT 07 SILT-KNOWLSDOB. 

rV. Self-knowledge greatly promotes a spirit of meek- 
nees and charity. 

The more a man is acquainted with his own failings, 
the more he is disposed to make allowancea for thoae 
of others. The knowledge he hath of himself will in- 
cline him to be M severe iDois animadveraiona on hia con. 
duct, aa he ia on that of others ; and aa candid to their 
faulta, aa to hia own. 

There ia an uncommon beauty, force, and proprie^, 
in that caution which our aaviour givea us : * And why 
beholdest thoo the mote that ia in 3iy brotber'a eye, but 
conaiderest not the beam that ia in thine own eye 1 Or 
how wilt thou aay to thy brother, let me pull out the 
mote out of thine eye, and behold a beam is in thine 
own eye! Thou hypocrite, firat caat the beam out of 
thine own eye, and then ahalt thou aee clearly to caat 

out the mote out of thy brother*s eye,' * Mat. vii. 8 5. 

In which worda these four thipga are plainly intimated. 
1. That aome aro much more quick aighted to diacem 
the faults and blemishes of others than uieir own : can 
spy a mote in another's eye sooner than a beam in their 
own. 3. That they are often the moat forward to cor- 
rect and cure the foibles of others, who are moat un- 
qualified for that office. Tho beam in their own eye 
makea them altogether unfit to pull out the mote from 
their brother'a. A man half blind himaelf should 
never set up for an oculist. 3. They who are inclined 
to deal in cenaure, should alwaya begin at home. 4 
Great ceneoriousneae is sreat hypocrisy. * Thou hypo- 
crite,' &c. all this is nothing but the effect of wofnl 
self-ignorance. 

This common failing of the human nature, theheatb- 
ena were very aensible of, and imagined it in the follow- 
ing manner : Every man, say they, carries a wallet, or 
two baga, with him ; the one hanging before him, and 
the other behind him ; into that before, he puts the faults 
of others ; into that behind, hia own. By which meana, 
he never aees his own failings, whilst he has those of 
others alwaya before hia eyea. 

But aelf-knowledge now helpa ua to turn thia wallet, 
and place that whicn hath our own faulta, before our 
eyea, and that which hath in it those of others, behind 
our back. Avery necessary regulation this, if we would 
behold our own faulta in the same light in which they do. 
For we must not expect thst others will be as blind to 
our foibles, as we ourselves are : they will carry them be- 
fore their eyes, whether we do or no. And to imagine 
that the world takes no notice of them, becauae we do 
not, ia just as wise as to fancy, that othera do not 
ua, because we shut our eyes. 



CHAPTER V. 

MOBBKlTIOir, TBI ByVBOT OW iBLP-CrOWLBBai . 

y. Another genuine ofispringof self-faMmledgei it 
moderation. 

This, indeed, can hardly be conceived to be sepento 
from that meekness and eharitr before mentioned : 
but I choose to give it a ' n, because I 

consider it under a diflen ution ; vii » 

as that which guards an< pirila, in tU 

matters of debate and oc 

Moderation is a gnaf briatiBB va^ 
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tne, Teiy different from that bad qaality of the mind 
under which it is often misrepresented and disgoieed ; 
viz- lukewarmness and indifference aboot the troth. 
The former is Tery consistent with a regular and well 
corrected zeal ; the latter consists in the total want of 
it : the former is sensible of, and endeators, with peace 
and prudence, to maintain the dignity and importance 
of divine docuines ; the Utter hath no manner of con- 
cern about thom : the one feels the secret influences of 
them ; the other is quite a stranger to their power and 
eflicacy : the one laments in secret the sad decay of 
Tital religion ; the other is an instance of it. In short 
tiie one proceeds from true knowledge ; the other from 
great ignorance : the one is a good mark of sincerity, 
and the other a ceruin sign of hypocrisy. And to con- 
found two things together, which are so essentially dif- 
ferent, can be the effect of nothing but great ignorance, 
or inconsideration, or an over-heated injudicious zeal. 

A self-knowing man can easJy distinguish between 
these two. And the knowledge which he has of human 
nature in general, from a thorough contemplation of his 
own in particular, shows him the necessity of preserving 
ft medium (as in every thing else, so especially) between 
the two extremes, of a bigoted zeal, on the one hand, 
•nd indolent lukewarmness, on the other. As he will 
not look upon every thing to be worth contending for, so, 
he will look upon nothing worth losing his temper 
for in the contention. Becsuse, though the truth be of 
ever so great importonce, nothing can do a greater di»- 
■ervice to it, or make a man more incapable of defend- 
ing it, than intemperate' heat and passion ; where- 
by he injures and betrays the cause he is ever anxious 
to maintain. * The wrath of man worketh not the right- 
eousness of god.' James i- 20. 

Self-knowledge heals our snimosities, and greatly 
eoola our debates about matters of dark and doubtful 
speculation. One who knows himself, sets too great 
a value upon his time and temper, to plunge rashly into 
those vain and fruitless controversies, in which one of 
them is sure to be loat, and the other is in great danger 
of being so ; especially when a man of bad temper and 
bad principles is the opponent : who aima rather to si- 
lence bis adversary with overbearing confidence, dark 
unmeaning language, authoritative airs, and hard words, 
than convince him with solid argument ; and who plainly 
contends, not for truth, but victory. Little good can be 
done to the best cause, in such a circumstance ; and a 
wise and moderate man who knows human nature, and 
knowa himself, will rather give his anta^ronist the 
pleasure of imaginary triumph, than engage in so une- 
qual a combat. 

An eagerness and zeal for dispute, on every subject, 
and with every one, shows great self-sufficiency ; that 
never failing sign of great self- ignorance : and trae 
moderation, which creates an indifference to little 
things, and a wise and well proportioned zeal for things 
of importance, can proceed from nothing but trae 
knowledge, which has its foundation in self-acquaintanre. 



CHAPTER VI. 



eiLr-KNOWLBDOB IIIPROVBS THft JaOOMBlfT. 

VI. Another great advantage of being well acquaints 
ed with ourselves is, that it helps us to form a better 
judgment of other things. 

Self-knowledge, indeed, doee not enlarge or increaae 
our natural capacitiee, but it guides and legulatrs 
them ; leads us to the right use snd application of them : 
and lemovea a great many things which obstruct their 
dne exercise ; as pride, prejudice, and passion, 6tc. which 
lee eo miaenbly perrert the rational powers. 



He that hath taken a just tneuore of 
thereby better able to jud^ of other tbinge. 

1. He knowa how to judge of men and 1 
ture better; — ^for human nature, settici^ acide tbd .- 
ference of natural genius, and the im pt o y eta ea rl 
education and religion, is pretty moch the saar _ i 
There are the same passions and appetites, cae lv 
natural infirmities and indinatioae, in aU re^i^ 
though aome are more predominant and difltiatA7i..j> 
able m some, than they are in others. So iba£ . 
man be but well acquainted with his own, ihts, uvrt' 
with a very little observation on human life, wu. «c 

diacover to him thoae of other naen ; and sbo«r 

very impartially, their particular £aihi^ and tvzr -. 
cies ; and help him to form a much truer jeotBari • 
them, than if he were to judge ooly hy their rx>t:f — 
the appearance they make in the eye of the «ar^ r 
the character given of Uiem by othen ; bach wtkra tr- 
often very fallacious. 

2. Self-knowledge will teach ue to judge rigk^T • 
facts, aa well as men. It will exhibit thiis^s:-^ 
mind in a proper light, and true colore, witbrct !ii» 
false glosses and appearances which iancy tfamm xae 
them, or in which the imagination often* pamts ihfi 
It will teach us to judge, not with the imejguiat»L ^r 
with the understanding ; and will set a guaxd upos tz 
former, which so often represents thii^ in wm 
views, and gives the mind false impraasioQe. — Se>e ?£ 
1. chap. iv. 

8. It helps us to estimate the true ▼mine of aDwar^* 
good things. It rectifies our notions of them, and •* 
sens that enormous esteem we are apt to hare fo? :*f ; 
For when a man knows himself, and his true bter>^>. 
he will see how far, and in what degree, these tksis 
are suitable to him, and subservient to hts good , sac 
how far they are uiwuitable, ensnaring;, and picrax-o^ 
This, and not the common opinion of the mat^ s-J 
be his role of judgment concerning tfiem. By L!i'« » 
will see quite through them ; see what they reallT uti 
bottom ; and how far a wise man ought to desire Uses. 
The reason why men value them eo eztraragimlT. s 
because they take but a superficial view of ihta, & . 
only look upon their outside, where *hey are rcfi 
showy and inviting. Were* they to look wiibm ^ez. 
consider their intrinsic worth, their ordinary efec'« 
their tendency, and their end, they would not be «o i.^ 
to over-value them. And a man that has kanti e 
see through himself, can easily see through t^<« 
Riches, honors, power, and the like, which ows aJI i:^ 
worth to our false opinion of them, are too apt to dn« 
the heart from from virtue. We know not bo* u 
prize them ; they are not to be judoed of by the roa- 
mon vogne, but by their nature. They have oetkvt 
to attract our esteem, hot that we are used u> sdrsf 
them ; they are not cried op, because they w 'X^s* 
that ought to be desired ; but they are dnsiml becij« 
they are generally cried up. 



CHAPTER VIL 

■BLr-KNOWLVDOl DIBBCTS TO THB PEOPBS KIIBClfl 

or SBLP-DBNIAL 

YII. A man that knows hunsolf beet, knows kas. 
and wherein, he ought to deny himselt 

The great duty of aelf-denial, which our saviooi m 
expressly reqyires of all his foUowera* plain and ae* 
cessary as it is, has been much mistaken and aboisd; 
and that not only by the church of ^ome, ia its do^ 
trines of penance, fasts, and pilgrimages; bet b> son 
Protestant Christians, in the instances of ToioBiuy 
abstinence, and unnecessary austerities ; whence tbfr 
are sometimes apt to be too censorious againat ifaest 
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ko inUul^ thamselvet in the use of those indliTeront 
V9^* 'vvhich they make it a point of conscience to ab- 
kin from. Whereas, would they confine their ezer- 
le of self-denial to the plain and important points of 
actice« devoutly perfonning the necessary duties 
Dy are zno&t averse to, and resolutely avoiding the 
lown sins they are most inclined to, under the direc- 
>n of scripture ; they would soon become more solid, 
dicious, and exemplary Christians; and did they 
low themselves, they would easily see, that herein 
lerc is occasion and scope enough for self-denial ; and 
lat to a degree of neater seventy and difficulty, than 
lere is in those little corporeal abstinences and morti- 
cations they enjoin themselves. 

1 . Self-knowledge will direct us to the necessary 
zercises of self-denial, with regard to the duties our 
empers are must averse to. 

There is no one but, at some times, finds a great 
sackwardDess and indisposition to some duties, which 
he knows to be seasonable and necessary. This, then, 
is a proper occasion for self-discipline. For, to indulge 
Ibis indisposition, is very dangerous, and leads to an 
habitual neglect of known duty ; and to resist and op- 
pose it, and to prepare for a diligent and faithful dis- 
charge of the duty, notwithstanding the many pleas 
and excuses that carnal disposition may urge for the 
neglect of it, this requires no small pains and self-de- 
nial ; and yet it is very necessary to the peace of con- 
science. 

And for our encouragement to this piece of self- 
denial, we need only remember, that the difficulty of 
the duty, and our unfitness for it, will, upon the trial, 
be found to be much less than we apprehended. And 
the pleasure of reflecting, that we have diacharged our 
consciences, and given a fresh testimony of our up- 
rightness, will more than compenfate the pains and 
difficullv we found therein. And the oftener these 
criminal propensions, to the willful neglect of duty, are 
opposed and conquered, the seldomer they will return, 
or the weaker they will grow ; till at last, by divine 
grace, they will be wholly overcome ; and in the room 
of them will succeed an habitual * readiness to every 
good work,' (Tit. iii. 1.) and a very sensible delight 
therein : a much happier effect than can be expected 
from the severest exercises of self-denial, in the in- 
stances before mentioned. 

2. A man that knows himself will see an equal ne- 
cessity for self-denial, in order to check and control his 
inclinations to sinful actions ; to subdue the rebel with- 
in ; to resist the solicitations of sense and appetite ; to 
summou all his wisdom to avoid the occasions and 
temptations to sin, and all his strength to oppose it. 

All this, especially if it be a favorite constitutional 
miquity, will cost a man pains and mortification enough. 
For instance, the subduing a violent passion, or taming 
a sensual inclination, or forgiving an apparent injury 
and affront. It is evident, such a sell-conquest can 
never be attained without much self-knowledge and 
self-denial. 

And that self-denial that is exercised this way, as it 
will be a beUer evidence of our sincerity, so it will be 
more helpful and ornamental to the interests of religion, 
than the greatest zeal in those particular duties wnich 
are most suiuble to our natural tempers, or than the 
greatest austerities in some particular instances of mor- 
tification, which are not so necessary, and perhaps not 
80 difficult or disagreeable to ua as this. 

To what amazing heights of piety may some be 
thought to mouat, raised on the wings of a flaming 
zeal, and diatinguished by uncommon preciseneas and 
seyerity about little things, who all the while, perhaps, 
cannot govern one passion, and appear yet ignorant of, 
and slaves to, their daring iniquity ! Through an 
ignorance of themselves, they misapply their zeal, aad 
misplace their self-denial ; and by that means blemish 
their cbaracten with a visible inconsistency. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

BKLP-KNOWLIDOB PROMOTES OVE JJtMrVLVMBt IH TB« 

WORLD. 

VIII. The more we know of ourselves, the more 
useful we are like to be in those stations of life, in 
which providence has fixed us. 

When we know our proper ulents and capacities, 
we know in what manner we are capable of being use- 
ful ; and the consideration *of our characters and rela- 
tions in life will direct us to the proper application of 
these talents ; show us to what ends they were givon 
us, and to what purposes they ought to be improved. 

* Many bf those who set up for wits, and pretend to 
a more than ordinary sagacity and delicacy of sense, 
do, notwithstanding, spend their time unaccountatly ; 
and live away whole days, weeks, and sometimoe 
months together, to as little purnose, though it may 
be not so innocently, as if they had been asleep all the 
while. But if their parts be so good as they would 
have others believe, sure they are worth improving ; if 
not, they have the more need of it. Greatness of parts 
is so far from being a discharge from industry, tnat I 
find men of the most exquisite sense, in all ages, were 
always most curious of their time. And, therefore, I 
very much suspect the excellency of those men*s parts, 
who are dissolute and careless mis-spenders of it. 

It is a sad thing to observe how miserably some mM 
debase and prostitute their capacities. Those gifts and 
indulgences of nature, by which they outshine many 
others, and by which they are capable of doing real ser- 
vice to the cause of virtue and religion, and of being 
eminently useful to iqaukind, they either entirely neg- 
lect, or shamefully abuse, to the dishonor of god, and 
the prejudice of their fellow creatures, by encoursBing 
and emboldening them in the ways of vice and vanity : 
for the false glare of a profane wit will sometimes make 
such strong impressions on a weak unsettled mind, as to 
overbear the principles of reason and wisdom, and give 
it too favorable sentiments of what it before abhorred : 
whereas, the same force and sprightliness of genius 
would have been very happily and usefully employed in 
putting sin out of countenance, and in rallying the fol- 
lies, and exposing the inconsistencies, of a vicious and 
profligate character. 

* The more talents and abilities men are -blessed 
with, the more pains they ought to take.* This is 
Chrysostom's observation. And the reason is obvious ; 
because they have more to answer for than other men : 
which I take to be a better reason than what is as- 
signed by his father ; viz. because they have more to 
lose. 

When a man once knows where his strength lies, 
wherein he excels, or is capable of excelling, how far 
his influence extends, and in what station of life provi- 
dence hath fixed him, and the duties of that station, he 
then knows what talents he ought to cultivate, in what 
manner, and to what objocta they are to be particularly 
directed and applied, in order to shine in that station, 
and be useful in it. This will keep him even and steady 
in his pursuits and views, consistent with himself, nni- 
form in Ms conduct, end useful to mankind ; and will 
prevent his shooting at a wrong mark, or missing the 
right one he aima. at ; as thousands do, for want of tliis 
necessvy branch of self-knowledge. See part 1. 
chap. v. 



CHAPTER IX 

SXLr-KirOWLIDOB LIADS TO ▲ DIOOROM Aim OOVIM 
TBirOT or OBABJLOTBB.' 

IX. A man that knows himself knows how tr 
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with diflcietion and dignity in ereiy station and char* 
■cter. 

'Almost all the ridicule we see in the world takes its 
rise from self-ignoraiice : and to this, mankind, by com- 
mon aasent, ascribe it, when they say of a peraon that 
acts out of character, he doea not know himaelf. Af- 
fectation is die spring of all ridicule, and aelf-ignorance 
the true source of affectation. A man that does not 
know his proper chssacter, nor what becomes it, can- 
not act suitably to it Ho will often affect a character 
that does not belong to him ; and will either act above 
or beneath himself; which will make him equally con- 
temptible in the eyes of them that know him. 

A man of superior rank and character, that knowa 
himself, knowa that he ia but a man ; subject to the 
same sickness, frailties, disappouitments, pains, pas- 
sions, and sorrows, as other men ; that true honor lies 
in those things in which it is possible for the meanest 
peasant to excel him ; and therefore he will not be 
Tainly arrogant. He knows that they are only transi- 
toiy and accidental things that set him above the rest 
of mankind ; that he will soon be upon a levd with 
them ; and therefore learns to condescend : and there 
is a dignity in this condescension ; it does not sink, but 
exalts his reputation and character. 

A man or inferior rank, that knows himself, knows 
bow to be content, quiet, snd thankful, in his lower 
sphere. As he has not in eztravaj^nt veneration and 
esteem for those external things wmch raise one man*s 
circumstances so much above anodier*s, so he does not 
look upon himself as the worse or less valuable man, 
pQrely because he has them not ; much less does he 
envy them that have them. As he has not their advan- 
tages, so neither has he their temptations ; he is in that 
state of life which the great arbiter and disposer of all 
things hath allotted him ; and he is satisfied : but as 
deference is owing to external superiority, he knows 
how to pay a proper respect to those that are above 
him, without that abject and servile crinffinj^, which 
discoveis an inordinate esteem for their condition. As 
he does not over-esteem them for thoae littlo acciden- 
tal advantages in which they excel him, so neither does 
he over-value himself for those things in which he ex- 
cels others. 

Were hearers to know themselves, they would not 
take upon them to dictate to their preachers, or teach 
their ministers how to teach them, (which, as St Austin 
observes, is the same thing, as if a patient, when he 
sends for a physician, ahould preacribe to him what he 
would have oim prescribe,) but if they happen to hear 
something not quite agreeable to their former senti- 
menta, would betake themselves more diligently to tho 
study of their bibles, to know * whether those things 
were so.* Acta xviL 11. 

And were ministers to know themselves, they would 
know the nature and duty of their oflke, and the wanta 
and infimiittes of their hearera, better than to domineer 
over their faith, or shoot over their heads, and seek 
their own popularity, rather than their benefit. They 
would be more solicitous for their edification, than their 
approbation (the most palatable food is not always the 
most wholesome ;) and, like a faithful physician, would 
earnestly intend and endeavor their good, though it 
be in a way they may not like ; and rather risk their 
own characteis with weak and captious men, than with- 
hold any thing that is needful for them, or be unfaith- 
ful to god ana their own consciences. Patients must 
not expect to be always pleased, nor physicians to be 
always applauded. 



CHAPTER X. 
rarv TMM mrwmoT or ssLr-KirowiAiMB. 

X. Self-knowledge tends greatly to cultivate a spirit 
•rimspldy. 
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Ignorance, is so far from being the m^lirr of decs, 
tion, that nothing is more deatnictrve of it ; mad, g( C 
ignorance, none is a grester bsDO to it ibaa 9e^-«^« 
ranee. This, indeed, is very coDaiatcat with 
tion, bigotry, and enthusiasm ; those comxKN 
feits of piety, which, by weak and eredoJaos 
often mistaken for it. Bat true piety and real dev^ 
can only sprine from a just knowled^ of got! Mad 
selves ; and uie relation we stand in to him. and ,^ 
dependence we have upon him. For wboi we csre:- 
der ourselves as the creatures of god, whom Ik ^< 
for his honor, and as creatures incapaUe of aoj U-> 
piness, but what results from hie fsror ; and a« f^'^m - 
and continually dependent upon him for every ti^c? •* 
have and hope for ; and whilst we beAr thn the^^ - 
our minds, what can induce or prompt oa more to h^ 
and fear, and trust him, as our god, our facbez, sad C- 
sufficient Yriend and helper t 



CHAPTER XI. 

SBLr-KMOWLKDOB TBACHS8 US BIGSTLT TO 
TKB DUTIBa or BBLIOION. 



XI. Self-knowledffe will be a good help and dic- 
tion to us in many of our devout and (christian ex?- 
cises ; particularly, — 

1. In the duty of prayer ; both aa to the matter tsi 
mode. He that rightly knows himself, will be re:^ 
sensible of his spiritual wants : arid he tlat is well t:- 
quainted with his spiritual vrants, vriU not be at i ^ 
what to pray for. 

* Our hearts would be the best praver-booka, ff «; 
were skillful in reading them. 'Why do men pray, xd 
call for prayers when they come to die, bat that tbr.- 
begin a little better to know themselves ! And «ct? 
they now but to hear the voice of god and conacirstt, 
they would not remain speechless. But they that r? 
bom deaf are always dumb.' Baxter. 

Again, self-knowledge will teach us to pray, not octV 
with fluency, but fervency ; will help us also to krrp 
the heart, as well as order our speech, before god ; a:^ 
so promote tho grace as well as gdi of pimytf. JM 
we but seriously consider what we are, and what w? 
are about ; whom we pray to, and what we pray for ; k 
is impossible we should be so dead, spiritless, and for- 
mal, in this duty, as we too often are : the very tboagk 
would inspire us with life, and faith, and fervor. 

2. Self-knowledge will be very helpful to us io t2» 
duty of thanksgiving, as it shows us both bow saitalnr 
and how aeaaonable the mercies are which we recdre 
A Christian, that keeps up an intelL^nce with himftiL 
considers what he hath, as weO as what be wants ; lod 
is no less sensible of the value of hia mercies, thin ha 
unworthiness of them *, and this is what makes lea 
thankful. For this reason it is, that one Christian's heart 
even melts with gratitude for thoae very mercies, wb:dt 
others disesteem and depreciate, and perhaps despise, 
because they have not what they think greater. Bat 
a man that knows himself, knows that he deserm 
nothing, and therefore is thankful for every thinsp ; fix 
thankfulness as necessarily flowa from humility, as hu- 
mility does from self-acquaintance. 

3. In the duties of reading and hearing the word of 
god, self-knowledge is of excellent use, to enable at t» 
understand and apply that which we read or bear. IM 
we understand our hearts better, we should undentaod 
the word of god better ; for that speaks to the beirt. 
A man that is acquainted with his own heart, preseoilT 
aeea how deeply the divine word penetrates aad ex- 
plorea, searohes and laya over, its most inward f«Ai 
no feels what he reada ; and finds that a quickeoqs 
apirit, which, to a aelf-ignorant man, *s Init a dm 
latter. 
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M<>Teover, this self-acquaintance teaches a man to 
iply what be reads and hears of the word of god. He 
tea the pertinence confruity, and suitableness of it to 
a own case ; and lays it up faithfully in the store- room 
* hta mind ; to be dioestea and approved by his after- 
loughta. And it is oy this art of applying scripture, 
nd urging the most suitable instructions and admoni> 
ona of it home upon our consciences, that we receive 
le greatest bene6t by it. * 

4. Nothing is of more eminent service in the great 
uty of meditation ; especially in that part of it which 
onsists in heart converse. A man who is unacquainted 
vith himself, is as unfit to converse with his heart, as 
i€i is with a stranger he never saw, and whose taste 
ind temper he is altogether unacquainted with. He 
(noA%8 not how to get his thoughts about him ; and 
when he has, he knows not how to range and fix them ; 
and hath no more the command of them^than a gen- 
eral has of a wild nndisciplined army, that has never 
been exercised or accustomed to obedience and or- 
der. Bat one, who hath made it the study of his life 
to be acquainted with himself, is soon disposed to en- 
ter into a free and familiar converse with his own 
heart ; and in such a self-conference improves more in 
true wisdom, and acquires more useful and substantial 
knowledge, than he could do from the most polite and 
refined conversation in the world. Of such excellent 
use is self-knowledge in all the duties of devotion and 
piety. 



O, what would we not give for solid hope in deathi 
Reader ! wouldst thou have it, know goa and know 
thyself! 



CHAPTER XII. 



•SLr-KMOWLBOOC THE BEST FRBPABATXOIT FOB 

DEATH. 

XII. Self-knowledge will be an habitual preparation 
for death, and a constant guard against the surprise of 
it ; because it fixes and settles our hopes of future hap- 
piness. That which makes the thoughts of death so 
terrifying to the soul, is its utter uncertainty what will 
become of it after death. Were this uncertainty to be 
removed, a thouband thinffs would reconcile us to the 
thoughts of dying. It is this makes us averse to death, 
— that it translates us to objects we are unacquainted 
wixh ; and we tremble at the thoughts of those things 
that are unknown to us. We are naturally afraid of 
being in the dark ; and death is a leap in the dark. 

* Dittnist and darkness of a future state, 
lit that which makes mankind to dread their fate: 
Dying is aothing ; but *tis this wo fear, 
To be, we know not what^— wo know not wkora.' 

Now, self-knowledge, in a good degree, dissipates 
thii gloom, and remorea this drudful doubt ; for as the 
word of god hath revealed the certainty of a future 
sute of happiness, which the ffood man shall enter upon 
after death, and plainly described the requisite qualifi- 
cations for it ; when, by a bng and laboriout aelf-ec- 
quainunee, he comes distinctly to discern those quali- 
fications in himself, his hopes of heaven soon raise him 
above the fens of death : and though he nuv not be 
able to form any clear or distinct conception ol the na- 
ture of that bappineas, yet, in general, he is assured 
thai it will he a most exquisite and extensive one, and 
will conuin in it every thing neceasary to nuke it com- 
plete ; becauae it will come immediately from god him- 
self. Whereas, they who know what they are,^ must 
neceasarily be ignorant what they shall be. A man 
that is aU darkness wkhin, can have but a dark proe- 
psciiwwaid. 

Who eiposM to other's eyes, 
Into hie own heart never pries, 
Death's to him a strange surprise. 
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PART THE THIRD. 



■HOWmO BOW SBLr-KVOWLBOtfB 18 TO Bl ▲TTAnBD. 



From what hath been said under the two former 
parts of the subject, self-knowledge appears to be in 
Itself so excellent, and in its effect so oxtensivelv use- 
ful and conducive to the happiness of human ^ind, that 
nothing need ftrther be added, by way of motive or in- 
ducement, to excite us to make it the great object of 
our atudy and pursuit. If wc regard our present peace, 
satisfaction, and usefulness, or our future and ever- 
laating interests, we shall certainly value and prose- 
cute &is knowledge above all others ; as what will be 
most ornamental to our characters, and beneficial to 
our interest, in every state of life, and abundantly re- 
compense all our labor. 

Were there need of any farther motives to excite us 
to this, I might lay open the man^ dreadful effects of 
self-ignorance, and snow how plamly it appears to be 
the original spring of all the follioa and incongruities 
we see in the characters of men, and of moat of the 
mortifications and miseries they meet with here. This 
would soon appear, by only mcntioninff the reverse of 
those sdvsntages before specified, which result from 
self-knowledge; for what is it, but a want of self- 
knowledge and self-government, that makes us so un- ^ 
settled and volatile in our dispositionsi so subject to 
transport and excess of passions, in the varying scenes 
of life 1 so rash and unguarded in our conduct t so 
vain and self-sufficient t so sensorious and malignant 1 
so eager and confident 1 so little useful in the world, 
in comparison of what we might be 1 so inconsistent 
with ourselves ? so mistaken in our notions of true re- 
ligion ! so generally indisposed to, or unengaged in the 
holy duties of it, ! and, finally, so unfit for death, and 
so afraid of dying 1 — I aay, to what is all this owing, 
but self-ignorance t the nrst and fruitful source of ul 
this long train of evils: and, indeed, there is scarce 
any, but what may be traced up to it. In short, it 
brutifies man, to be ignorant of himself ' Man that 
is in honor, and understandeth not,* himself especial- 
ly < is ss the beasU that perish.' Ps. xlix 20. 

* Come home, then, my wandering, self-neglecting 
sout ; lose not thyself in a wilderness or tumult of im- 
pertinent, rain, diatraeting things. Thy work is nearer 
thee ; the country thou shouldst first survey and travel, 
is within thee ; from which thou must pass to that above 
thee; when, bv losing thyself in this without thee, 
thou wilt find thyself, before thou art aware, in that be- 
low thee. IjOt the eyea of fools be in the comers of 
the earth ; leave it to men beside themselves, to live as 
without themselves ; do thou, then, keep at home, and 
mind thine own buainess. Survey thyself, thine own 
make and nature, and thou wilt find full employ for all 
thy most actiYO thoughts. But dost thou delight m 
the mysteries of nature 1 Consider well the mystery 
of thy own. The compendium of all thou studiest is 
near thee, even within tnyself, btiniir the epitome of tba 
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wotM. [Who cau sufficiently admire the noble nature 
of Uiat creature man, who hath in him the mortal and 
immortal, the rational and irrational, natures united, 
and so carries about with him the image of the whole 
creation ; whence he is called microcosm, or the little 
world : for whose sake, so highly is he honored by god, 
«U things are made, both present and future ; nay, for 
whose sake god himself became man ! So that it was 
not unjustly said by Gregory Nessene, that man was 
the microcosm, and the world without the microcosm.] 
If either necessity or duty, nature or grace, reason or 
faith, internal inducements, external impulses, or eter- 
nal motives, might determine the subject of thy study 
■nd contemplation, thou wouldst call home thy dis- 
tracted thoujghts, and employ them more on thyself and 
thyffod.' — Baxter. 

Now, then, let us resoWe, that henceforth the study 
of ourselves shall be the business of our lives ; that, 
by the blessing of god, we may arrive at such a do* 
gree of self-knowledge, as may secure to us the ex- 
cellent benefits before- mentioned. To which end, we 
should do well to attend diligently to the rules laid 
down in the following chaptera. 



CHAPTER I. 

•BLT-IXAMINATION NBCISSART TO 8CLr-KN0WLBD6B. 

I. The first thing necessary to self-knowledge, is 
aelf-inspection. 

We must often look into our hearts, if we would 
know them. They are very deceitful ; more than we 
can imagine, till we have searched, and tried, and 
watched them well. We may meet with frauds and 
faithless dealings from men ; but, after all. our own 
hearts are the createst cheats : and there sre none who 
are in greater danger than ourselves. We must first 
suspect ourselves, then examine ourselves, then watch 
ourselves, if we expect ever to know ourselves. How 
is it possible there should be any self-acquaintance, 
without self-converse ? 

Were a man to accustom himself to such self-em- 
ployment, he need not live * till thirty, before he sus- 
pects himself a fool ; or till forty, before h& knows it.' 

Men couid never be so bad as they are, if they did 
but take a proper care and scope in this business of 
■elf-examination : if they did but • look backwards to 
what they were, inwards to what they are, and forwards 
to what they shall be. 

And, as this is the first and moat necessary step to 
•elf-acquaintance, it may not be amiss to be a little 
more particular in it. Therefore, 

1. This business of self-scrutiny must be performed 
with great care and diligence, otherwise our hearts will 
deceive us, even whilst we are examining them. * When 
we set ourselves to think, some trifle or other presently 
interrupts, and draws us off from any profitable recol- 
lection. . Nay, we ourselves fly out, ana are glad to be 
diverted from a severe examination into our own state ; 
which is sure, if diligently pursued, to present us 
with objects of shame and sorrow, which will wound 
oar sight, and soon make us weary of this necessary 
work.* 

Do not let us flatter oumelvcs, then, that this is a 
mighty easy business. Much pains and care are ne- 
cessary sometimes to keep the mind intent ; and more 
to keep it impartial ; and the difficulty of it is the rea- 
son that so many are averse to it, and care not to de- 
scend into themselves. 

Reader, try the experiment ; retire now into thyself, 

tnd see if thou canst not strike out some light within, 

by closely urging such questions as these : * What am 

1 1 for what was I made ? and to what end have I been 

long, by the favor of my maker ! Do I 



remember, or forget th(»e ends 1 Have I mogmes^ z 
perverted themt What have I been dmo^ srft ' 
came into the world 1 What is tbe woiid or ^srv-r 
the better for my living so many yean in it 1 WL:. j 
my allowed course of action ? Am I soxv ii wu >u 
the future test! Am I now in that state I sktl • <. 
to die in t And, O, my soul ! thinks aixl tiiaik tr-z. 
what it is to die ! Do not pot that most awfcl ^-.^s 
far from thee ; nor pass it by with a soperficial thuf r^ 
Canst thou be too well fortified against tba terxr*^ • 
that day \ And art thou sure that tiie projts wh»± c > 
port thee now will not fail tbee then 1 Whai hr*^ 
Last thou for eternity ! Hast thoa, indeed, ttat -■ -i- 
temper, which alone can fit thee for tbe enjojr^s' • 
god! Which world art thoo most caocerr^ -t' 
What things do most deeply afiect tbee? O, laj ar: 



remember thy dignity : think how aoon the 
shift. Why should thou forget that iboa 

2. This self-excitation and scmtiny mosi be f> 
quently made. They who have a great d^ of ^^^ 
tant business on their hands ahould often look ^^^ 
their accounts, and frequently adjust thezo, Ics: zjtf 
ahould be going backwards, and not know it ; isd r:9 
tom will soon take off the difficulty of this dcrr, a^ 
make it delightful. 

In our morning retreat, it will be profier to mse^ 
her, that we cannot preserve throoghout tbe dzj t*^ 
calm and even temper we may then be in ; this «• 
shall very probably meet with some things to rs^ z* 
some attack on our weak side. Plaee a guard dy^ 
now. Or, however, if no incidents happen to diaijr- 
pose us. our tempers will vary ; our thougfars w>Ii t-sn 
pretty much with our blood ; and tbe disposiitattsG''^ 
mind be a good deal governed by the nfotions ot ui 
animal spirits : our souls will be serene or cloc^r. >'-.: 
tempers volatile or phlegmatic, and our incHmt.N»s «■ 
her or irregular, according to the briskness or slufr-'- 
ness of the circulation of the animal fluids, whi'^r 
may be the natural and immediate cause of that : ix. 
therefore we must resolve to avoid all occasions '^^ 
may raise any dangeroua ferments there ; whicti. v-!k- 
once raised, will excite in us very different thonc'J 
and dispositions from those we now have ; y^hxh. :> 
gether .with the force of a fair opportunity and nr^^ 
temptation, may overset our reaM>n and n»oJa:H>n. l-^ 
betray us into those sinful indulgences, whic^ «ii 
wound the conscience, stain the soul, and creaie Nr ' 
remorse in our cooler rcflecticms. Pions thoo^rhi^ lac 
purposes in the morning will set a gnard upon the »>.. 
and fortfy it, under all the temptations of the dav. 

But such self-inspection, however, should not ^ u 
make part of our evening devotions, when we itux^ 
review and examine the several actions of the dar. 'j» 
varioua tempers and dispositions we have been io. and 
the occssions that excited them. It is an advice «of*i.t 
of a Christian, though it first dropped fren a brsbn 
pen : That before we betake ourselves to rest, «e n- 
view snd examine all the passages of the day, tb: m 
may have the comfort of what we have done arigbt ittf 
may redress what we find to have been amiss, and aM» 
the shipwrecks of one day be as marks to direct oar 
course on another. A practice that has been recom- 
mended by many of the heathen moralists of the gn§t- 
est name ; aa Plutarch, Epictetus, Mstcos Antooisoi 
and particularly Pytbsgorus, in the verses that go Q»ie 
his name, and are called his Golden Verses ; wbcms 
he advises his scholara every night torecoUeet tht N9> 
aafles of the day, and aak themselves these questions — 
* Wherein have I transgressed this day ! Whs! bin I 
donel What duly have I omitted 1* dte. 

Seneca recommenda the same practice. * Settim,' 
saith he, * did this. At the close of the day, before hi 
betook himself to rest, he addressed his sool in the* fol- 
lowing manner : — What evil of thine hast thoa cvM 
this day I What vice withstood 1 In what resprrt ut 
hou bc.ter :' Passion wUl cease, or become man 
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I, ^nrlieii it knows every day it is to be thus called to 

>unt. "What can be more advantageous than this 

at«nt costom of searching through Uie day! — ^And 

s&ine course,' saith Seneca, 'ftake myself, and 

ry day ait in judgment on myself : and st even, when 

is hush and sttU, I make a acmtiny into the day ; 

k over ia$ words and actions, and hide nothing from 

sel f ; conceal none of my miatakea, through fear ; 

Mrhy should I, when I have it in my power to say 

IS, ^Xhis once I foigive thee ; but see thou do so 

more 1 In such s dispute, I was too keen. Do not, for 
i future, contend with ignorant men ; they will not 
convinced, becauae they are unwilling to show their 
lorance. Such a one I reproved with too much free> 
m ; ^vh«reby I have not reformed, but exaaperated 
n. Remember hereafter to be more mild m your 
nsures ; and consider not only whether what you aay 
i true, but whether the person you sav it to can bear 
• hear the truth.* Thua far that excellent moralist. 
Let us take a few other specimens of a more pious 
ad Christian turn, from a judicious and devout writer. 
* This morning, when I aroae, inatead of applying 
lyeelf to god in pmyer, (which I generally find it beat 
o do, immodiately after a few serious reflections) I 
;ave wav to idle musing, to the great disorder of my 
leart and frame. How often have I suffered, for want 
if more watchfulness on this occasion ! When shall I 
>e wise 1 I have this day shamefully trifled, almost 
hrough the whole of it ; was in my bed, when I should 
bave been upon my knees ; prsyed but coolly in the 
morning ; wss strangely off my guard in the business 
and conversation I was concerned with in the dsy. par- 
ticularlarly at ; — I indulged in very foolish, sinful, vile 
thoughts, 6lc. ; I fell in with a strain of conversation 
too common amongst all sorts; viz. speaking ovii of 
others ; taking up a reproach against my neighbor. I 
have often resolved against this sin, and yet run into it 
again. How treacherous this wicked heart of mine ! 
I have lost several hours this day. in mere sauntering 
and idleness. This day I had an instance of my own 
infirmity, that I was a little surprised at, and Ism sure 

I ought to be humbled for : the behavior of , from 

whom I can expect nothing but humor, indiscretion, 
and folly, strangely ruffled me ; and that after I have 
had warning over and over again. What a poor, im- 
potent, contemptible creature am I ! This day I have 
oenn kept, in a great roeasnro, from my too frequent 
failings. I had this day very comfortable assistancea 
from god, upon an occaaion not a Uttle trying — what 
ahall I render r— 

3. See that the nlind be in the most composed and 
disengsffed fnme it can, when you enter upon this bu- 
siness 0? self-judgment. Choose a time when it is most 
free from passion, and most at leisure from tho cares 
and affections of life. A judge is not like to bring a 
cause to a good issue, thst is either intoxicsted with 
liquor on the bench, or has his mind distracted with 
other cares, when he should be intent on the trial. Re- 
member, you ait in jydgment upon yourself, and have 
nothing to do at present, but to sift uie evidence which 
conscience may bring in, either for or against you, in 
order to pronounce a just sentence ; which is of much 
greater concernment to you at present, thsn any thing 
else can be : anu therefore it should be transacted with 
the utmost csre, composure, and attention. 

4. Bewsre of partiality, and the influence of self- 
love, in this weighty business ; which, if you do not 
ffuard against it, will soon lead you into self-delueion ; 
Uie consequences of which may be fatal to you. La- 
bor to see yourself ss you sre ; and view things in a 
jast light, and not in that in which you would have them 
appoar. Remember, that the mind is slways spt to be- 
lieve those things which it would have to be true, and 
backward to credit what it wishes to be false ; and this 
is an influence yon will certainly lie under, in this affair 
of self-judgment. 



Ton need not be much afraid of being too seven 
upon yourself: vour gnkt danger will generally be, of 
passing a too iavorsble judzemeot. A judge ought 
not, indeed, to be a party concerned ; and ahould have 
no interest in the person he sits in judgment upon. But 
this cannot be the case here, as you yourself are both 
judge and criminal ; which shows the danger of pro- 
nouncing a too favorable aentence. But remember, 
your business is only with the evidence and the rule of 
judgment ; and Uiat, however you come off now, there 
will be a re-hearing in another court, where judgment 
will be according to truth. 

* However, look not uneqally, either at the good or 
evil that is in you ; hut view them as they are. If yoa 
observe only the good that is in you, snd overlook tho 
bad ; or seareh only after your fsults, and overlook your 
graces, neither of these will^ bring you to a true ao<* 
quaintance with youraelf.* Baxter. 

And to induce you to thia impartiality, remember, 
that this business (though it may be hid from the world) 
is not done in secret : god sees how you manage it. be- 
fore whose tribunal you must expect a righteous judg- 
ment. * We should order our thoughts so,* saith Sen- 
ccs, * as if we had a window in our breaata, through 
which any one might see what passes there : and in- 
deed there ia one Uiat does. For what does it signify 
that our thoughts are hid from men 1 From god, no- 
thing is hid.* 

6. Beware of false rules of judgment. This is a 
sure and common way to self-deception : e. g. some judge 
of themselves by whst they have been. But it does 
not follow, if men are not so bsd ss they hsve been, 
that therefore they are as good as they should be. It 
is wrong to make our past conduct implicitly the mea- 
sure of our present ; or our present the rule of our fu- 
ture; when our past, present, and future conduct, 
must be all brought to another rule. And they who 
thus * measure themselves by themselves, and compare 
themselves with themselves, are not wise.* (2 Cor. x. 
12.) Again, others are apt to judge of themselves by 
the opinions of men ; which is the most uncertain rule 
that can be : for in that very opinion of theirs, you may 
be deceived. How do you know they have really 
formed so good an idea of you as they profess ? But, 
if they have, may not others have formed as bsd 1 And 
why should not the judgment of these be your rule, aa 
well as tho opinion of those 1 Appeal to aelf-flattery 
for an answer. However, neither one nor the other of 
them, perhaps^ appear even to know themselves ; and 
how ahould they know you 1 How is it possible they 
should have opportunities of knowing you better than 
you know yourself t A man can never gain a right 
knowledge of himself from the opinion of others, which 
is so various, and generally so ill-founded ; for men 
commonly judse by outward appearances, or inward 
prejudice ; and therefore, for the most part, Uiink and 
speak of us very much at random. 

Again, othera are for judging themselves by the con- 
duct of their superiors, who have opportunities snd ad- 
vantages of knowing, scting, and being better : and yet, 
without vanity be it spoken,* say they, ' we are not behind 
hand with them.* But what then T Neither they, nor 
you, perhaps, sre whst the obligations of your chsracter 
indispensably require you to be, end what you must be» 
ere you can be nappy. But conaider how easily thia 
argument may be retorted. You are better than some, 
you say, who have greater opportunities and advantages 
of being good than you have ; and therefore your stste 
is safe. But you yourself have greater opportunities 
and advantages of being good than some others hsve, 
who sre, nevertheless, ^tter than you ; and therefore, 
' by the same rule, your state cannot be ssfe. Again, 
others judge of themselves by the common maxima of 
tlie vulgar world, concerning honor and honesty, virtue 
and interettt; which maxims, though generally vexy 
corrupt, and very contrary to those of reason, coo 
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itfienee, and teriptare, men will follow ai anile, for the 
take of the latitude it allowa them : and fondly think, 
that if they stand right in the opinion of the lowest kind 
of men, they have no reason to he seTere npon them- 
aeltea. Others, whose sentiments are more delicate 
and refined, they imagine, ma^ he mistaken, or may 
OTerstrairi the matter. In which persuasion they are 
confirmed, hy observing bow seldom the consciences of 
the generality of men smite them for those things which 
these nice judges condemn as heinous crimes. 1 need 
not say how false and pernicious a rule this is. Again, 
others may judge of themselves and thehr state, by sud- 
den impressions they have had, or strong impulses upon 
their spirits, which they attribute to the finger of god ; 
and by which they have been so exceedingly affected, 
ts to make no doubt but that it was the instant of their 
conversation. But whether it was or not, can never 
be known but by the conduct of their after livea. In 
like manner, others judge of their good state by their 
good frames; though very rare it may be, and very 
transient ; soon passing on, like a moniing cloud, or as 
the early dew. * But we should not judge of oorselves 
by that which is unusual or extraordinary with us ; but 
by the ordinary tonor and drift of our lives. A bad 
man may seem good, in some good mood ; and a good 
man may seem bad, in some extraordinary falls. To 
iudee of a bad man by his best hours, and a good man 
by His worst, is the way to be deceived in them both.' 
And the same way may you be deceived in yourself. 
Pharaoh, Ahab, Herod, and Felix, had all of them their 
■oftenings, their transitory fits of goodness ; but yet 
th^remain upon record under the blockcst characteis. 

These, then, are all wrong rules of judgment ; and 
to trust to them, or try ourselves by them, leads to fatal 
lelfodeception. Again, 

6. In the business of self-examination, you must not 
only take care you do not judge by wrong rules, but 
. that you do not judge wrong by right rules. You must 
endeavor, then, to be well acquainted with them. The 
office of judge is not only to collect the evidence and the 
circumstances of facts, but to be well skilled in the lawa 
by which those facts are to be examined. 

Now, the only right rules by which we are to ex- 
amine, in order tj know ourselves, are reason and 
scripture. Some are tor setting aside these rules, as 
too severe for them ; too stiff to bend to their perverse- 
ness ; too straight to measure their crooked ways : 
are agamst reason, when reason is against them; 
decrying it as carnal reason : and against scripture, 
when scripture is againat them ; df^preciating it as a 
dead letter. And thus, rather than be convinced they 
are wrong, they reject the only means that can set them 
right. 

And, as some are for setting aside these rules, so, 
others are for setting them one against the other, — 
reason against scripture, and scripture againat reason - 
when they are both given us by tne god of our natures, 
not only as perfectly consistent, out as proper to 
explain and illustrate each other, and prevent our mis- 
taking either ; and to be, when taken together as 
they alwavs should be, the most complete and only 
rule by which to judge both of ourselves, and every 
thing belonging to our aalvation, aa reasonable and fal- 
len crt'atnres. 

1. Then one part of that rule which god hath given 
«• to judge of oorselvea by, is right reason ; by which 
I do not mean the reasoning of any particular man, 
which may bo very different from the reasoning of ano- 
ther particular man ; and both, it may be, vf'ry differ- 
ent from right rear^on ; because both may be influenc- 
ed, not so much by the reason and nature of things, as 
by partial prepossessions, and the power of passions ; 
but, by rignt reason, I mean those common principles, 
which are readily allowed by all who are capable of un- 
derstanding them, and not notoriously perverted hy thb 
* 1 of orqudice ; and which are confirmod by th; 



common coownt of all the oober and Omteg v 
mankind ; and may be easily learned by the Ir 
nature. Therefore, if any doetnne or fnetirt, & ; 
■opposed to be founded in, or ccMmtenaoiud ^ V7 • 
tion, be nevertheleaa apparently repagnant te ac» 
tates of riflht reason, or evidentlj cofttradictvzv* 
notions of the divine attributes^ or weaken ee op- 
tions to univeraal virtue, that. «re inay be «c* • ^ 
part of revelation ; becaoae then one jiart of cr^ 
would clash with, and be opposite, to tbe other j 
thus reason was designed to bo oar suard agaiis .• 
and extravaeant construction of sc f ip tm e.. 

2. Tbe ouer part of oar rule is the aarrod lerctr 
which we are to use as our guard asaiost tbe ^ji. 
excursions of fancy, which ia often tmposii^izaeif^ 
08 for right reason. Let any relig:iocia 8rhes«>y> 
tion, then, appear ever so pleasing or plaoaihle, ;:•{ 
not establiahed on the plain principle of scnfcise - \ 
forthwith to be discarded ; and tlie lenw of sri^r" 
that is violently forced to bend tomm&m it* is vm b 
to be suspected. 

It must be very surprising, to one w1k> mj$ i 
studiea the sacred scriptures with a free zzsae. 
mind, to see what elaborate, fine-apon &mm r«p 
men will invent and put upon M>n«e texts as ^- 
and genuine sense of them, for do other reasoc & 
becauae it is most agreeable to the optnkm of ty 
party ; from which, as the standard of their ortbscj^ 
they durst never depart ; who, if they were to wt^m. 
critique in the same manner, on any Greek or L: 
author, would make themaelves extreoiely ndsn.* 
in the eyes of the learned world. But^ if m ^^^ 
not pervert our rule, wc roost learn to t^ e 
acripture speaks, and not compel that to apask a «• 
think. 

Would we know ourselves, then, wemtistdftnn^ 
ourselves in the glass of god*s word. And vbn ^ 
have taken a full survey orourBelvea from theoct,k'-t 
not soon forget * what manner of persons we are Jc 
i. 23, 24. if our own image do not plicae us. !tt ? 
not quarrel with our mirror, but set about meaka^ x 
selves. 

The eye of the mind, indeed, is not like that of ts 
body, which can see every thii^ else hut itself, h: ii 
eye of the mind can turn itself inward, and sirrty > 
self. However, it must be owned, it can see c»L 
much better when its own image is reflected opta* 
from thia mirror : and it is by this only that we caaev 
at the bottom of our hearts, and discover those *f^ 
prejudices, and carnal prep oase s ai oos, vrhtch tS^ 
would hide from us. 

This, then, is tbe first thing we must do, m drier ^ 
self-knowledge. We must examine, acrutinixe. i^ 
judge ourselves, diligently, leisurely^ freqoeotlj, lu)^ 
partially : and that uotby the falae maxima of tbe «^ 
but by the rules which gJM) hath given us, — rea«o ai 
acripture ; and uke care tounderstaod those ruH*^ 
not set them at variance. 



CHAPTER n. 

# 

OONrTANT WATORPULIfSSa NBCBSSAST TO ttV* 

KNOWLKDOB. 

n. Would we know ourselves we most be f^ 
watchful over our hearts and lives. 

1. We must keep a vigilant eye upon oor beiiti ; i 
e. our tempers, inchnationa, and passions. A moK vt 
cessary piece of advice, in order to aelf-acqoiiAUflA 
there canr>ot be, than that which Solomon gifts » 
(Prov. iv. 23) : * Keep vour heart with all dilip«>*' 
or as it is in the original ' above all kaoping.* C ^ 
Whatever you neglect or overlook, be aure joa bkoJ 
your heart* * Look within ; for within is the (9Miti» 
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ood. ' Narrow^ observe all its incliiMtione and 
B\OTis, all iu motions end affections, together with 
several objects and occasions which excite theiB. 

this pzecept we find in scripture enforced with two 

>iiT^eQt reasons. The first is, becaose ' out of it 
the tsaues of life ;' i. e as oor heart is, so will the 
»T of ovtt life and conduct be. As is the fountain, so 
tYve streama ; as is the root, so is the fruit. (Matt. 

18.) And the other is, * because it is deceitful above 
hings.' (Jer. xrti. 9.) And therefore without acon- 
\X euard upon it, we shall insensibly run into many 
tf uT ftelf-deceptions. To which I may add, that, witl^ 

this careful keeping of the heart, we shall never be 
e \o acquire any considerable degree of self««cquaint- 
te, or self-goyemment. 

Z. Xo know ourselves, we must watch our life 
1 conduct, as well as our hearts ; and by this the 
irt will be better known, as the root is best known 

the fruit. We must attend to the nature and con- 
:^Mence8 of every action we are disposed or solicited 
, before we comply ; and consider now it will appear 
a future review. We are apt enough to observe 
vd. watch the conduct of others ; a wise man will be 

critical and as severe upon his own ; for, indeed, we 
Lve a great deal more to do with our own conduct than 
At of other men : as we ub to answer for our own, 
Jt not for theirs. By observing the conduct of other 
len, we know them ; by carefi^y observing our own, 
re nuiat know ourselves. 



CHAPTER nr. 

rr% aRouLD havb somk ksoabd to thi opikioms 

OF OTRCKS CONCBBNINO VS, PABTICULABLT OF Ol/B 
BNKXIBS. 

III. Would we know ourselves, we should not alto- 
gether neglect the opinions which others may entertain 
concerning us. 

Not that we need be verv solicitous about the cen- 
sure or applause of the worla, which generally are very 
rash and wrong ; and proceed from th*) particular hu- 
mors and prepossessions of men : and he that knows 
himself, will soon know how to despise them both. 
^ The judgment which the world makes of us, is gen- 
erally of DO manner of use to us ; it adds nothing to 
our souls or bodies, nor lessens any of our miseries. Let . 
UB conataatly follow resson/ says Montaigne, * and let 
the public approbation follow ' us the same way, if it 
pleases.' 

But stilK I say, a total indifference in this matter is 
unwise. We ought not to be entirely insensible of 
the reports of others ; no, not to the railings of an 
enemy : for an enemy may say some things oat of iH- 
will to as, which it may concern us to think of coolly, 
when we are by ourselves ; to examine whether the ac- 
cusation be juAt ; and what there is in our conduct and 
temper which may make it appear so : and by this 
means, our enemy may do us more good than he in- 
tended ; and discover to us something in our hearts 
which we did nol before advert to. A man that hath 
no enemies, ought to have very faithful fiiends ; and 
one who hath no such friends, ought to think it no 
calamity that he hath enemies to be his effectual monl* 
ton. • Our friends, says Mr Addison, very often flatter 
us ai much ai our own hearts. They either do not see 
our faults, or conceal them from us ; or soften them 
by their representations, after such a manner, that we 
think them too trif ial to be taken notice of. An ad- 
▼enary, on the contrary, makes a stricter search into 
us, discovert every flaw and imperfection in our tem- 
pers; and thouf^ his malice may set them in too 
strong a light, it has generally some ground for what it 
idvinces. A friend exaggeratea a man*s virtues ; an 



enemy inflames his crimes. A wise man should giva 
a just attention to both of them, so far as it may tend 
to the improvement of the one, and the diminution of 
the other. Plutarch has written an essay on the bene- 
fits which a man may receive from his enemies ; and, 
among thegood fruits of enmity, mentions this, in par- 
ticular,-— That by the reproachea it casts upon us, we 
see the worst side of ourselves, and open onr eyes to 
several blemishes and defects in our lives and conver- 
sations, which we should not have observed, without 
the help of such ill-natured monitors. 

* In order, likewise, to come at a true knowledge of 
ourselves, we should consider, on the other hand, how 
far we may deserve the praises and approbations which 
the world bestow upon us ; whether the actions they 
celebrate proceed from laudable and worthv motives, 
and how far we are really possessed of the virtues 
which gain us applause amongst those with whom we 
converse. Such a reflection is absolutely necessary, if 
we consider how apt we are nither to value or condemn 
ourselves by the opinions of others, snd to sacrifioe 
the report of our own hearts to tho judgment of the 
world.' 

In that trtatise of Plutarch here referred to, there 
are a great many excellent thin^ pertinent to t^ 
subject ; and therefore I thought it not improper to 
thiow a few extracts out of it into the margin.* 

It is -the character of a dissolute mind, to be en- 
tirely insensible to all that the world says of us ; and 
shows such a confidence of i^elf-knowleage, as is usu- 
ally a sure sign of self-ignorance. The most knowiiw 
minds are ever least presumptuous: and true sel^ 
knowledge is a saience of so :nuch depth and difliculty, 
that a wise man would not choose to be ever confident 
that all his notions of himself ore right, in opposition 
to the judgment of all mankind ; some of whom, per- 
haps, nate better opportunities and advantaces of 
knowing him, at some seasons, especially, than he has 
of knowing himself ; because herein they never look 
through the aame false medium of self-flattery. 

* The foolish and inconsiderate iiioil the verjr friendahip 
they are engafed in ; buc the wiae and [Mrudent make good use 
of the hatred and enmity of men against them. 
Wiijr should we not uke an enemr forour tittor, who will ki- 
rua us graii4 in those things we knew not before ? For an 
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enemy seee and underatands more, in matters relating to os, 
than our friends do, because love is blind ; but spite, malice, 
ilUwill, wrath, and eooiempt, talk much, are very inqulsiilve, 
and quick'Sighted. 

Our enemy, to gratify his Hi •will towards us, acauaints h!m« 
self with the inflrinities both of our bodies and minds ; sticks lo 
our faults, and makes his invidious remark upon them, and 
spreads them abroad by hte onchafiuble and iii<naturea re* 
porta. Hence we are taught thia useful lesson for the direction 
and management of our conrersation In the world : viz. that ws 
be circumspect and wary in every thing we apeak or do, as if 
our enemy stood at our elbow, and overlooked our actiooa. 

Those persona whom that wisdom hath brought to live sober- 
ly, which the fear and awe of enemies hath infused, are by de- 
Jrees drawn into a habit of living so. and are compoee«l and 
xed in their obedience to virtue, by custom and use. 

When one aaked Oiofenes, How he might be avenged of hfii 
enemies ? he replied, * Tobe yourself a aood and honest man.' 

▲ntisthenes spake incomparably well, * That if a maa 
would live a safe and unblamable lilb, It waa necessary that he 
ahould have very iBgenuoas and faithful friends, or very bad 
enemies ; because the ftrM, by their kind admonitiona, would 
keep him from sinning ; the latter, by their hivectlves.* 

if any man, with opprobrious language, objects to you crimes 
you know nothing of, you ought to ioqum into the causes or rea- 
sons of such false accosadoos t whereby you may learn to take 
heed for the future, leat you ahould unwarily commit those of> 
fences which are unjustly imputed to you. 

Whenever any thing Is spoken against you that la not irne, do 
not pass by, or aeeplse It, because It la false ; but forthwhh ex- 
amine yourself, and consider what you have said or done that 
may administer a just occasion of reproof. 

Nothing can bo a greater instance of wiadom and boreaniiy, 
than for a man to bear eUently and quietly the follies and revil- 
Infs of an enomy ; taking as much care not lo provoke him, as 
he would to sail safoly by a dangerous rock. 

It is an eminent piece of humtinitv, and a manifest loiren of a 
nature truly genemus, to put up with the affronts of an ensiuyy 
at a time when you have a fair oppononlty to revenge them. 

Let us carefully observe those good qualities, wherein oor en- 
emies excel us : and endeavor to excel them, by avoidUlg wtMtl 
U faulty, and imitating what la excellent, In ihem. 
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CHAPTER IV 

rXIQUSNT CONTKKIB WITH •VPSKIOKS ▲ 

■BLT-KNOWLBDOB. 



RXLP TO 



IV. Another proper means of self-knowledge is, to 
converse ss much ss jou can with those who are yoar 
superiors in resl excellence. 

*He that walketh with wise men shall he wise.' 
(Prov. ziii. 30.) Their example will not only be your 
motive to laudable pursuits, but a mirror to your mind; 
by which you may probably discern some fsilingSi de- 
ficiences, or neglects in yourself, which before escaped 
you. You will see the unreasonsbleness of your vanity 
and self-sufficiency, when you observe how much yon 
are surpassed by others in knowledge and goodness. 
Their proficiency will make your de&ts the mure ob- 
vious to you : and by the lustre of their virtues, you 
will better see the deformity of your vices : your neg- 
li|[ence, by their diligence *, your pride, by their hu- 
mility; your passion, by their meekness; and yoor 
folly, by their wisdom. 

Examples not only move, but teach and direct, much 
more effectually than precepts ; and ahow us not only 
that such virtues msy oe practised, but bow ; and how 
lovely they appear when they are. And therefore, if 
*we cannot have them always before our eyes, we should 
endeavor to have them always in our mind ; and espe* 
cially that of our great head and pattern, who hath set 
us s perfect example of the most innocent conduct, 
under the worst and most disadvantageous circum<^ 
stances of human life. 



CHAPTER V. 

OP OULTIVATINO SUCH ▲ TEMPBK AS WILL BB THB 
BEST DISPOSITION TO SBLP-KNOWLBDOB. 

V. If a man would know himself, he must, with 
grsst care, cultivate that temper which will best dis- 
pose him to receive this knowledge. 

Now, as there are no greater hindrances to self-know- 
ledge, than pride and obstinacy ; so, there is nothing 
more helpful to it, than humility and an openness to 
conviction. 

1. One who is in quest of self-knowledge, must, 
above all things, seek humility. And how near an af- 
fini^ Uiere is between these two, appears from hence ; 
that they are both acquired the ssme way. The very 
means of attaining humility are the properest means 
for attaining self-acquaintance. By Keeping an eye 
every day upon our faults and wants, we become more 
humble ; and by the same means, we become more 
self-intelligent. By considering how far we fall short 
of our rule and our duty, and how vastly others exceed 
us, and especially by a daily and diligent study of the 
word of god, we come to have meaner thoughts of 
ourselves ; and, by the very same means, we come to 
have a better acquaintance with ourselves. 

A proud man cannot know himself. Pride is that 
beam in the eye of the mind, which renders him quite 
blind to any blemishes there. Hence, nothing is a 
surer sign of self-ignorance, than vanity and ostentation. 
Indemi, true self-knowledge and humility are so ne- 
cessarily connected, that they depend upon, and mutifalty 
beget each other. A man that knows himself, knows 
the worst of himself, and therefore cannot but be hum- 
bW ; and an humble mind is fre<)uontly contemplating 
its own faults and weakness, which greatly improves it 
in self-knowledge : so that self-acquaintance makes a 
man humble ; and humility gives him still a better ac- 
quaintance with himself. 

8. An openness to conviction is no less necessary 
^ ealf-knowledge than homiliiy. 



As nothing is a greater bar to tzoe knsfvkdiBth: 
an obstinate stifiness in optnioii« and a fear to iesc 
from old notions, which, before weare cap^oCj^i 
ing, perhaps, we had long taken np for tins tn± « 
nothing is a greater bar to eeIf-knowle<ige, tkaisaer 
averaion to part with those sentimenta of cl%x 
which we have been blindly aeco8toiiiKdu>,aBd.^:i 
worse of ourselves than we are wont to do 

And such an unwillingness to retract oar ses&du 
in both esses proceed from the same cause ; vi i-!> 
luctance to self-condomnatioii. For he tbt ^' - 
a new wsy of thinking, contmj to that which Is l. 
long received, therein condemns himself of bve^ .-i 
in an error ; and he that begins to see fauJti a ks-. 
he nevor saw before, coodems himself ot h&na^ ..& 
in ignorance and sin, and whai aelf-flatteiy cu trr 
means endure. 

By such an infiexibility of judgment, and bsr r 
conviction, is a very unhappy and hariAiltaxn oSzn 
and a man that is resolved never to be in the ins^ i 
in a fsir wa^ never to be in the right. 

As infallibility is no privilege of the haoan scs. 
it is no diminution to s man's ^ood sense orjo^pc 
to bo found in an error, provided he is wilhfig.d> 
tract it. He acts with the same fireedom a&d Use 
as before ; vrtioever be his. monitor, it is his o«i pi 
sense and judgment that still guides him ; which iL> 
to great advantage, in thoa oirecting him tgis^'y 
bias of vanity and self-opinion ; and in tbas dia^ 
his sentiments, he only acknowledges that b b :«. 
what no man ever was, incapable of being mswek- 
In short, it is more merit, ana an aigumeot of iza- 
excellent mind, for a man fteely to retract «^ ^ ' 
in the wrong, than to be overbearing and posibTC 9ii 
he is in the right. 

A man, then, most be willing to know ^mxlr- 
fore he can know himself. He must open bis rn^ . 
he desires to see ; yield to evidence and conv^'^^ 
thou^ it be at the expense of his judgment, aod u » 
mortiiication of his vanity. 



CHAPTER VI. 

TO BB aBNSIBLB OP OUB OWN PALSB-KITOWLXXI B 
▲ 00<» BTSP TO SBUr-CJfOWLBMX. 

VI. Would yon know yoorseli^ take heed aad gse: 
against self-knowledge. 

See that the * lifffat that is within yoo bs oot ^ 
ness ;* that vour favorite and leading principtn bi 
right Search your furniture, and consioer wfiaifx 
have to unlearn : for oftentimes there is ss mocfi *•- 
dom in easting off some knowledge which we b^c* 
in acquiring that which we have not ; which, f«t^ 
was what made Themistoclee reply, whsn one uSs^ 
to teach him the art of memory, * That he had rase'. 
rather he would teach him the art of foigetfolnes* 

A scholar, that hath been all his life collecting boot<. 
will find in hia library st last a great deal of nbbJ^ 
and, aa his taste alters, and hia judgment improvti^ 
will throw out a great many as trash simI lamber.*^^ 
it may be, he once valued and paid dear for; «od ^ 
place them with such as are more aolid nd v^^ 
Just MO should we deal with our understanding*; >^ 
over tho furniture of the mind ; aepsrate the chaff fne 
the wheat, which are generally received into ittogtt^i 
and take aa much pains to foiget what we oogte ort a 
hsve learned, as to retain what we ought not to (og*^ 
To read fixith and triflea all our life, ia tlw way atn^ 
to retam a flashy and juvenile torn ; and ooirux*' 
template our first (which is generally our woisi)b)«*- 
ledffe, cramps the progress of the nnderstioding. o^ 
makes our self-survey extremely deficieoL Ia i^ 
would we imnrove the anderstaoding to the ^li!"^ 
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oaes of Mlf-knowledge, we mast take as much care 
'* 1>oo1l8 we read, as what company we keep. 
r*he pains we take in books or arts, which treat of 
2^s remote from the use of life, is a busy idleness. 
study, says Montaigne, it is for no other science, 

^vh&t treats of the knowledge of myself, and in- 
^ts me how to live and die well.' 

is a comfortless speculation, and a plain proof of 
imperfection of the human understanding, that, 
1 & narrow scrutiny into our furniture, we observe 
'eat many things which we think we know, but do 
; and many which we do know, but ouffht not : that 
K>d deal of the knowledge we have been all our 
B collecting, is no better than mere ignorance, and 
le of it worse ; to be sensible of which is a very ne- 
taxy step to self-acquaintance. 



CHAPTER VII. 

:.P-IZiSPKCTX0N PECULIASLT MBCESSABY UPON Mill 
PABTICULAB OCCASIONS. 

VII. Would you know yourself, you must very care- 
ly attend to the frame and emotions of your mind, 
der some extraordinary incidents. 
Some suddon accidents which befall you when the 
ind IS most off its guard, will better discover its se- 
lix. turn and prevailing disposition, than much greater 
en is you are prepared to meet ; e. g. 
I . Consider how you behave under any sudden af* 
>nts or provocations from men. *A fooPs wrath is 
eseiitly known.' (Prov. xii. 16.) i. e. a fool is pres- 
itly known by his wrath. 

If your anger be soon kindled, it is a sign that secret 
ride lies lurking in the heart ; which, like gunpowder, 
ikes fire at every spark of provocation that lights upon 
For, whatever may be owing to a natural temper, 
is certain, that pride is the chief cause of frequent 
nd wrathful resentments. For pride and anger are as 
early allied, as humility and meekness. * Only by 
tide cometh contention.* Prov. xiii. 10. Andaman 
rould not know what mud lay at the bottom of his 
eart, if provocation did not stir it up. 

Athenodorus, the philosopher, by reason of his old 
,gc, begged leave to retire nom the court of Augustus ; 
vhich the emperor granted him : and in his compli- 
Qcnts of leave, * Remember,* said he, * Cesar, when- 
ever you are angry, you say or do nothing, before you 
lave distinctly repeated to yourself the four-and -twenty 
ettero of the al{Niabet.' Whereupon Casar, catching 
lim by the hand, * I have need,* says he, * of your pros- 
snco still, snd kept him a year longer. This is cele- 
)rated by the ancients as a rule of excellent wisdom. 
But a Christian may prescribe to himself, a much wiser : 
i\z. * When you are angry, answer not till you have re- 
seated the fifth petition of the lord*s prayer. ' Forgive 
LIS our trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass 
Bgainst us ; *nd our savioufs comment upon it, ' For 
ifye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly father 
will also forgive you ; but if you torgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your father forgive your tree- 
pasfcoa.' Mat. vi. 14. 15. 

It is a just and seasonable thought, that of Marcus 
Antoninus, upon such occasions : * A man misbehaves 
himaelf towards me, — what is that to mo 1 The action 
id his ; and the will that sets him upon it is his ; and 
therefore lot him look to it. The fault and injury be- 
long to him, not to me. As for me, I am in the condi- 
tion providence would have me, and am doing what be- 
comes me.' 

But after all, this amounts only to a philosophical 
contempt of injuries ; and falls much beneath the dig- 
s' ty of t Cfaristiao foigiveDOM, to which self-knowiedge 



will happily dispose us : and therefore, in order to judge 
of our improvements therein, we must always take care 
to examine and observe in what manner yte aro affected 
in such circunutancAs. 

3. How do you behave under a severe and unexpect- 
ed affliction from the hand of providence 1 which is an- 
other circumstance, wherein we have a fair opportunity 
of coming to 4 right knowledge of ourselves. 

If there be an habitual discontent or impatience lurk- 
ing within us, this will draw it forth *, especially if the 
affliction be attended with any of those aggravating 
circumstances which acctjmulated that of Job. 

Afflictions are often sent with this intent, to teach us 
to know ourselves ;and therefore ought to be carefully 
improved to this purpose. 

And much of tne wisdom and goddnees of our heav- 
enly father is seen by a serious and attentive mind, not 
only in proportioning the degrees of his corrections to 
his children's strength, but in adapting the kinds of 
them to their tempers ; afflicting one in one way, an- 
other in another, according as he knows they are most 
easily wrought upon, and as will be most for their ad- 
vantage ; by which means, a small affliction of one kind 
may as deeply affect us, and be of more advantage to 
us, than a much greater of another kind. 

It is a trite but true observation, that a wise man 
receives more benefit from his enemies than from his 
friends; from his afflictions, than from his mercies : by 
which means his enemies become in -effect his best 
friends, and his afflictions his greatest meroios. Cer- 
tsin it is, thst a man never has an opportunity of taking 
a more fair and undisguised view of himself, than m 
these circumstances ; and therefore, by diligently ob- 
serving in what manner he is affected at such times, he 
may make an improvement in the true knowledge of 
himself, very much to his future advantage, though, 
perhaps, not a little to his present mortification : for a 
sudden provocation from man, or a severe affliction 
from god, may detect something which lay latent and un- 
discovered so long at the bottom of his heart, that he 
never once suspected it to hsve had any place there. 
Thus, the one excited wrath in the meekest man, (Psal. 
cvi. 33.) and the other passion in the most penitent, 
(Job iii. 3.) 

By considering, then, in what manner we bear the 
particular afflictions god is pleased to allot us, and what 
benefit we receive from them, wo may come to a very 
considerable acquaintance with ouraelves. 

3. What is our usual temper and disposition in ft 
time of peace, prosperity, ana pleasure, when the soul 
is genereily most unguaxdod. 

This is the warm season that nourishes and impreg- 
nates the seeds of vanity, self-confidence, and a supe^• 
cilious contempt of others. If there be such a root of 
bitterness in the heart, it will be voiy apt to shoot forth 
in the sunshine of an uninterrupted prosperity ; even 
after the frost of adversity had nipped it, and, as we 
thought, killed it. 

Prosperity is a trial, as well as advenity ; and is 
commonly attended with more dangerous temptations : 
and were the mind but as seriously disposed to self-re- 
flection, it would have a greater advantage of attaining 
a true knowledge of itself under the former than under 
the latter ; but the onhappiness of it is, the mind is sel- 
dom rightly turned for such an employment, under those 
circumstances. It has something else to do ; haa the 
concerns of the world to mind ; and is too much en- 
gaged by the things without it, to advert to those with- 
in ; and is more dispoked to enjoy than examine itselH 
However, it is a ve^ necessary season for self-examin« 
ation, and a very proper time to acquire a good degree 
of self-acquainunce, if rightly improved. 

Lastly. How do we behave in bad company 1 And 
that is to be reckoned bad company in whica there is no 
probability of our doing or getting any good, but apps^- 
danger of our doing or getting much haim ; I r 
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oar giving oflence to others by an indiscreet leal, or 
meaning guilt to ourselves by a crioiinal compliance. 

An we carried down by the torrent of vanity and 
vice 1 Will a flash of wit or brilliant fancy make us 
excuee a profane expression 1 If so, we shall soon 
come to rwish it, when thus seasoned, and use it our* 
solves. 

TlUs is a time when our loal and wisdom, our forti* 
tnde and ficmness, are generally put to the most deli- 
cate proof ; and when we may too often take notice of 
the unsuspected escapes of folly, fickleness, and indis- 
cretion. 

At such seasons as these, then, we may often discern 
what lies at the bottom of our hearts, hotter than we 
can in the more even and cuatomaiy scenes of life, 
when the passions are all calm and still. And there- 
fore, would we know ourselves, we should be very at- 
tentive to our frame, tempefi disposition, and conduct, 
UDon such occasions. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

TO BWOW OORSILVIS, Wl MOST WBOLLT ^BfTmAOT 
FBOH IXTSaiTAL ▲^PAAAANCM. 

VIII. Would you know yourself, you must, as far 
as possible, get above the influence of exteriors, or 
mere outwarashow. 

A man is what his heart is. The knowledge of him- 
•elf is the knowledge of his heart, which is entirely an 
inward thing ; to the knowled^ of which, then, outward 
things such as a man*s condition and slate in the world 
ean contribute nothing : but, on the other hand, is too 
often a great bar and hindranco to him in his pursuit of 
eelf-knowledge. 

1 . Are your circumstances in the world easy and pros- 
perous 1 Take care you do not judge of yourself too 
favorably on that account. 

These things are without you, and therefore can 
never be the measure of what is within : and how- 
ever tho world m^y respect you for them, they do not 
in the least make you either a wiser or more valuable 
man. 

In forming a true judgment of yourself, then, you must 
entirely set aside the consideration of your estate and 
family, yoar wit, beauty, genius, health, dsc., which 
are all but the appendages or trappings of a man ; a 
smooth and shinu{g varnish, which may lacker over the 
basest metal. 

A man may be a good and happy man without these 
things, end a bad aiM wretched one with them ; imv he 
may have all these, and be the worse for theoL They 
are so far from being good and excellent in themselves, 
thst we often see providence bestows them upon the 
vilest of men, and ra kindness, denies them to soma of 
the best. They are oftentimea the greatest temptations, 
and put a man's fsith and wisdom to the most danger- 
ous trial. 

2. Is your condition in life mean and afflicted! Do not 
judge the worse of yourself for not having those external 
advantages which others have. 

None will think the worse of you for the want of 
them, but those who think the better of themselves 
for having them : in both which they show a very 
depraved and perverted judgment. These are things 
entirely without us, and out of our power ; for which a 
man is neither the better lior the worse, but according 
as he uses them ; and therefore you ought to be as in- 
diflforent to them as they are to you. A good man shines 
amiably through all the obscurity of his low fortune ; and 
a wicked man is a poor little wretoh in the midat of all 
his grandeur. 

Pyemias are py^tei still, tho* p1&c*il on n'nn ; 
A.i«J pyramids are pyramids io vab«. Vjuig. 



Were we to follow the jodgmeoft el tha *oeii i| 
should indeed think otherwise of ^ess 6ifi|i i^j 



by that mistske be led icto a wcoo; notiSB ar i 
aelvos. But we have a better rale to kiUt. ^ 
which, if we adhere, the coosidocauoa of oz tDs\ 
nal condition in life, whatever it be, will bin u uj 
due influence on the mtad, in i&s aeaxch i&r £< 
knowledge. 
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IX. Let all your self-knowledge be ledaosd 
practice. 

The right improvon&ent of that knowledge we 'ai 
is the best way to attain more. 

Tho great end of self-knowledge is sdf-gorrcasl 
without which, it is but a useless ^lecoiattaiL .bl i 
all knowledge is valuable in proportton to its «ii » .i 
is the most excellent, only because the pcactaoe^f^.:! 
of the most extensive use. 

* Above all other subjects,* says an SDcieat sj ^ *! 
ter, 'study thine own self. For no knowied^ra^^ 
minates in curiosity or specolatioo is ooapirifisj 
that which is of use ; and of all useful kocmle^ 'i 
is most so which consists in the due can wad ^.t^i 
tions of onrselvesl This study is a deki ^bxii rtj 
one owes himself. Let us not, then, be so jr&i \ 
unjust, as not to pay this debt, by spending tfsr y^ 
at least, if we cannot all, or oiiost, of our xa$ ci cal 

3 ion that which has the most indefeasibis ^xztii 
ovem your passions ; manage your aetioBs ^Y- r\ 
dsnce ; and where false steps have been made, cci 
them for the future. Let nothing be allowed uf i 
headstrong and disorderly ; but bring all osie: <L*J 
pline. Set all your faults before your eyes ; v^i .-1 
sentence upon yourself with the same serenir i^ i 
would do upon another, for whom no partnLti d 
biased your judgment.* 

What will our most exact and diligent self>re9e>r:^ 
avail us, if, after all, we sink into iodolcocs wsi «i>1 
Or what will it signify to be convinced that theie ' 
great deal amiss in our deportmeote and diipo^'^^; 
we sit still contentedly under that convictioii. v-*' 
taking one step towards a leformatioa ! !< ^ , 
deed, render us but the moie guilty in the sigbi o>':\ 
And how sad a thing will it be to have our setf^s^ 
ledge hereafter rise up ia judgment against at ! ^ 

* Examination ia in order to eorreetioo sad isH 
ment : we abuse it andouiselves, if we rest ia ^ 
without looking farther. We are to review o«^ 

jralk, that we may reform it ; and conseqaeoth • 
^Hriew will point out to as the subject sod m'or 
dir futore daily care. « This day,* saith the (^ ^ 
upon his review of things at night, * I lost so 2^ 

time ; particularly at w I took too grest t !i^' 

paTttcttiariy in . I omitted such an oppMt^^ 

that might have been improved to better jwrpo* ! 

miamaiuieed such a doty. I find such a comH 

often wonting ; my old infirmity still dea? es tu riH 

how eaaily doth this sin beset me ! Ohl oif^} 

more attentive for the timo to come ; more wt^* | 

over my heart ; take more heed to my ways! ^^ 

do so the next day !* The knowledgs of a dtste^^ 

is a good step to a cure ; at least, it directs to ^'^■'^ 

methods and applications in order to it Self-tf ^ '*■ ' 

ance leads to self-reformstion. He that at the ^"l 

of each day calls over what' is past, iospscts hi J^ 

his behavior and manners, will not fall into tb»i *• 

rity, and those uncensured follies, that are so coa*^ 

and so dangerous.* 

I And it may not be improper, in order 10 id^ ^ 
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>le of, and attentive to, some of the more secret 
^iid foibleif of our tempers, to pen them down at 
, according u they appearifd during the transac- 
of the dAj. By which means, we shall not only 
a more distinct yiew of that part of our character 
lich we are generally roost bhnd, but shall be able 
icover some defects and blemishes in it, which 
.ps we never apprehended before: for the wiles 
loublings of the heart are sometimes so hidden and 
ate, that it reouires the nicest care, and most 
y attention, to aetect and unfold them. 
»r instance ; This day I read an author, whose 
Tnents were very different from mine, snd who ex- 
ted himself with much warmth and confidence. It 
ed my spleen, I own, and I immediately passed a 
re censure upon him ; so that, had he been pres- 
and talked in the same strain, my ruffled temper 
Id have promoted me to use harsh and ungrateful 
uage, which might have occasioned a very unchris* 
contention. But I now recollect, that though the 
or might be mistaken in those sentiments, as I 
believe he was, yet, bv his particular circumstan- 
in life, and the method of nis education, he has 
I strongly laid into that way of thinking ; so that 
prejudice is pardonable ; but my uncharitableness 
nt ; especially considering that in many respects 
tias the ascendant of me. This proceeded, then, 
(I uncharitableness, which is one fault of my tern- 
I have to watch against ; and which I never was 
>re 80 sensible of as I am now, upon this ra- 
ce t ion. Learn more moderation, and make more 
wances for the mistaken opinions of others, for the 
ire. Be as charitable to others who differ from 
, as you desire they should bo to you, who differ as 
much from them ; for it may be, vou cannot be more 
ured of being in the right than they are. 
Vgain : This day I found myself strongly inclined 
L>ut in something, by wav of abatement, to an ex- 
lent character given of an absent person, by one of 
^eat admirers. It is true, I had the command of 
self to hold my tongue ; and it is well I had : for 
ardor of his zesl would not have admitted the ex- 
dion, thouffh I still think that, in some degree, it 
s just ; which might have raised a wrangling debate 
»ut his chsracter, perhaps at the expense of my own ; 
however, occasioned much animosity and conten- 
a. But I have since examined the secret spring of 
X impulse, and find it to be ^nvy ; which I was not 
m sensible of ; but my antagonist had certainly im- 
ted it to this ; and hsd he taken the liberty to have 
d me so, I much question whether I should have had 
I temper of the philosopher, who, when he was really 
ured, being asked, whether he was angry or no 1 
»lied, * No ; but I am considering with myself whe- 
»r I ought not to be so.' I doubt I should not have 
i ao much composure ; but should have immediately 
lented it as a false and malicious aspersion. But it 
ks ceruinly envy, andnothiug else ; for the person who 
Ls the object of the encomium, was much my supe« 
V, in many respects ; and the exception that arose 
my mind was the only flaw in his character, which 
ithing but a quick* sighted envy could descry. Take 
ed, then, of tnat vice, for the future. 
Again : This day I was much surprised to observe 
myself the symptoms of a vice, which, of all others, 
ever thought myself most clear of, and have always 
(pressed the greatest detestation of in others ; and 
at is covetousness ; for whst else could it be that 
wnpted me to withhold my charity from my fellow- 
Bature m distress, on pretence thst he waa not in 
rery respect a proper object ; or to dispense it so 
whngly to another, whd I knew was so, on pretence 
F having lately been at a considerable expense upon 
lother ocfssionl This could proceed from nothing 
lea but a latent pnncipU of covetoaaness ; whiel^ 
Mogh I never belon observed in mjself, jet it is like- 



ly others have. how inscrutable are the depths and 
deceits of the human heart I Had my enemy brou^t. 
against me a charge of indolence, self-indulgence, or 
pride, and impatient, or a too quick resentment of affionts 
and injuries, my own heart must have confirmed the 
sccusation, and forced me to plead guilty. Had he 
charged me with bigotry, self-opinion, and censorious- 
ness, I should have thought it proceed from the aama 
temper in himself, having rarely any thing like it in mr 
own. But had he charged me with covetousness, I 
should have taken it for calumny, and despised the 
censure with indignation and triumph ; and yet afW 
all, I fiild it had been but too true a char|(e. how 
hard a thing ia it to know myself! This like all other 
knowledge, the more I have of it, the more sensible I 
am of my want of it.* 

The difficulty of self-government and sclf-possessioa 
arises from the difficulty of a thorough self-acquaintance, 
which is necessary to it : I say, a thorough self-ac« 
quaintance, such as has been already set forth, in its 
several branches, Part 1. For aa self-government is 
simply impossible, I mean, considered as a virtue, where 
self-ignorance prevails, so the difficulty of it will de- 
crease in proportion to the degree in which self-se* 
quaintance improvea. 

Many, perhaps, may be ready to think thia a psza- 
dox, and imagine that thev know thoir predominant 
passions and foibles very well, snd still find it extreme- 
ly difficult to correct them. But let them examine this 
point again, and perhaps they may find, that that difil- 
culty arises either from their defect of self*dnowled^e 
for it is in this as in other iiinds of knowledge, wherem 
some are very ready to think themselves much sreatet 
proficients than they are, or else, from their ne^ect to 
put in practice that degree of self-knowledge they have. 
Thoy know their particular failings, yet will not guard 
against the immediate temptations to them; and the^ 
are often betrayed into the immediate temptations whieh. 
overcome them, because they are ignorant of, or do not 
guard againat, the more remote temptations, which lead 
them into those that ere more immediate snd dangsr- 
ous, which may not improperly be called the tempta- 
tions to temptationa; in observing and guarding 
againat which consists a very necessary pert of aelh 
knowledge, and the great art of keeping clear of dan- 
ger, which, in our preeent state of frailty, is the best 
mesns of keeping clesr of sin. 

To coRect whst is smiss, snd to improve whst i* 
good in OS, is supposed to be our hesrty desire, snd thm 
giest end of all our self-research. But if we do not 
endeavor after this, sll oor Isbor after self-knowledge 
will be in vain ; nay, if we do not endeavor it, we caiip* 
not be said heartily to desire it ; • For there is meet of 
the heart where there is most of the will ; sad there 
is most of the will where there is most endeav- 
or ; snd where thers is most endesvor thsre is gener* 
sUy most suocess: so that endeavor mast prove th» 
truth of our desire, snd success will ffsnerally prove 
the sincerity of our sodosvor.' This, f tbmk, we may 
aafelv say, without attributing loo mneh to the power 
of the human will, considering that we are ratioosl 
and free affente, snd considering what effectual assist* 
ancs is o£red to them who aeek it, to render their en* 

Otoero was, withom doobc, the valnsst man In Itfe, er bs never 
eould hara had iba Ikes to baaaech Coeoalua, In wriUns the Re- 
man Historj, 10 aat iha admlni^ratlon of bis conaulahip In the 
most distioyuiihed point of fflory, eren at the expanae of his* 
torical truth ; and yet, whan ha la boMinf a favor of tha like 
kind.eTan of Cato hlmaalf, ha has these satonlahinf wofdii 
Si quiMiuam full unquam remotua at natura at mafia atlam, at 
mihi quiilern aantire vidoor, ratione atqua doctrine ab inani Isuds 
at aer monibua tiilgi, •go profteo la aom. Lib. 15. Ep. 4. If 
avar any man area a atranfar to vahi s lory, and the daaire ef 
popular appUuaa. It ia myeelf ; and thia diapoaition which I h' 
by mitare, la. mathlaks, grown yet etronger by raaaon an/ 
loaophy. Ah ! how aecrctly doth e^lMgnoranca not onl 
saia ksslThito, bm eoncsal hsalf wUita, the nasi impr 
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A TRETTISE ON 



dM?ora successful, if they ire sincere ; which intro- 
duces the subject of the foUowiug chspter. 



CHAPTER X. 

rBftyXKT AND rSBQUSirr PBAYSm THE MOST BrFBC* 
TUAL HBANS FOB ATTAINING TBUB BBLP-KNOWLBDOB. 



Lsstly. The Isst mesns to self knowledge which I 
•hsil mention, is frequent snd devout spplicstion to the 
fountain of light, mnd the father of our spirits, to assist 
us in this important study, and give us the true know- 
ledge of ourselves. 

This I mention last, not ss the lesst, but, on the 
contrary, as the greast and best means of all, to attain 
a right and thorough knowledge of ourseWes, and the 
wsy to render sll the rest effectual ; and, therefore, 
though it be the last means mentioned, it is the first 
that should be used. 

Would we know ourselves, we most often converse, 
not only with ourselves in meditstion, but with god in 
prayer ; in the lowest prostration of soul, beseeching 
the father of our spirits to discover them to us ; * in 
whose light we may see light,' where before then was 
nothing but darkness; to make known to us the 
depths and devices of our hearts ; for, without the 
grace and influence of his divine illuminations and in- 
structions, our hearts will, tffter all our care and pains 
to know them, most certainly deceive us ; andselMove 
will so prejudice the understanding, as to keep as still 
in self-iffnorance. 

The first thing we are to do, in order to self-know- 
ledge, is, to assure ourselves that our hearts * are de- 
ceitful above all things;' and the neit is, to remember, 
that, *the lord searcheth the hearts, snd trieth the 
reins ;* Jer. zvii. 10. i. e. that he, the * Searoher of all 
hearts,* Chron. zzviii. 9., hath a perfect knowledge of 
them, deceitful as they are : which considerstion, as it 
*uggesteth to ue the strongest motive to induce us to 
* lator after a true knowle^e of them ourselves, so it 
directs us, at the same time, how wo may attain thia 
knowledge ; vit. by an humble and importunate appli- 
cation to him, to whom alone they are known, to make 
them known to us. And this, by the free and near ac- 
cess which his holy spirit hath to our spirits, he can ef- 
fectually do various ways ; vis. by fixing our attentions ; 
by quickening our apprehensions ; removing our pre- 
judices, which, like a false medium before the eye of 
the mind, prevents its seeing things in a just and pro- 
per light ; by mortifying our pride ; strengthening the 
ntellective and raflecting faculties ; and embzcing upon 
the mind a lively sense and knowled^ of its greatest 
happiness and duty : and so awakemng the soul from 
that carnal security and indifference about ita best in- 
terests, into which a too serious attention to the world 
ii spt to betray it. 

Besides, prayer is a very proper expedient for attain* 
faiff self-knowledge, as the actual en^gement of the 
mind, in this devotionsl exercise, is, m itself, a great 
help to it ; for the mind is in a better frame than when 
it IS intently and devoutly engaged in this duty. It 
hss then the best apprehensions S[ grod, the truest no- 
tions of itself, and the justesi sebtimenu of earthly 
things ; the clearest conceptions of its own weakness ; 
and the deepest sense of its own vileness ; snd, con- 
sequently, is in the best disposition than can be, to re- 
ceive a true and right knowledge of itself. 

And. oh ! could we but always think of ourselves in 
eoch a manner, or could we but always be in s dispo- 
sition to think of ourselves in such a manner, as we 
sometimes do in the fervor of our humiliations before 
the throne of grace, how greet a proi^ress should wo 
'Mn make in this important science ! Which evidently 
lows the necessity of such devout and humble en> 



gagementa of the soul, and how happy a maa :» 
are to attain a just self-acquaintance. 

And now, reader, whoever thou ait, tlat kst iu- 
the pains to peruse these sheets, whatever bt r 
cumstances or condition in the world, iriki^J ^ 
capacity or understanding, whatever thj cr? j:. . 
aiid engagements, whsteverthy favonte seoua: ., 
principles, or whatever relifious sect or par.r .» ■>■ 
pousest. know for certain, that thou hast been d-.t. 
terested in what thou hast been reading, ^b-zi. . 
hast attended to it or no : for it is of no le» c^j. 
thee than the security of thy peace and tee-:.- •. 
this world, and thy happiness in snother ; asd it.- 
all thy interests, both as a man and a Cbnstias. h-. 
thou hast seen somethuig of thine own imagf t 
glass that has now been held up to thee : asd V: . 
go sway, and soon ' forget what maaoer ci t* 
thou artt' Perhapa thou hast met with wsst''j' 
thou dost not well understand or approve. Bs >*. 
that take Dff thine attention from those tlan ;:. 
dost understand snd approve, and an coaftacedc'i 
necessity of 1 If thou hast received no imprafcr. 
no benefit, fix>m this plain practical treati» thx u 
perased, read it over again. The same thospi >- 
know, often impresses one more at one oar l: 
another: and we sometimes receive morebos*!.- 
snd profit by the second perusal of a book ibc » j 
first. And I would fain hope that tboa wib fsd «u> 
thinff in this that may set thy thoughts oovoic 
whicn, by the blessing of god, may make tbee l' 
observant of thy heart and conduct ; and, i& m- 
quence of that, a nwre solid, serious, wise, td ob^ 
lished Chrietisn. 

But will ygu, after all, deal by this book jekn aw, 
r^d, as you have dealt by many sermoosp;^^ 
heard, — pass your judgment upon it accordu^ '.3 •' 
received and establised set of notions ; aod c«3k 
or applaud it, only as it is sgieeeble or disa^TCM" i 
them ; and commend or censuro it, only ai it s:j» 
does not suit your particular taste ; witboot atir-u 
to the real weight, importance, and necessttj :' - 
subject, abstracted from those views 1 Or, vi ■ 
barely content with the entertainment aod sab^" i 
which some parte of it may pos^iihlv bare g:ni < i 
to aasent to the importance of the subject, tlK j^> I 
of the sentiment, or the propriety of some of '■> 
servations you have been reading, sndiodisn.-'>'-'. 
without any farther concern sbout the matter^ 6r -^ 
it, Christian reader! if this be all the admw 
you gain by, it were scsrce worth while to bat* c^^ 
fined yourself so long to the perusal of it i'>^ 
aimed, it has sincerely aimed, to do yon a mochgrei^ 
benefit ; to bring you to a better acquaintance «itk*^ 
you express a particular regard for, and who is cip - 
of being the beat friend, or the wont ensiuj, joo v 
in the world ; and that is — ^yourself. It was dtx. - 
to convince you, that, would you live and act cou^ 
ently, either as a man or a Christian, you moit k- '• 
yourself; and to penuade you, nnder the iofloeocff- 
the foregoing motivea, and by the help of thefet(ar> 
tinned directiona, to make self-knowledge iht r*" 
study, and self-government the great busioesa of v^s 
life. In which resolution may almighty godcff^ 
yon ; and in which great business may h» gnet n^ 
vou against all future discouragements and diaow^ 
With him I leave the aucceaa of the mbek,^^ 
be glory and piaise for ever ! 
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The advantage of a common-placa book, or np^ 
of things deemed wrorthy of fstentaon in tfaioini'' 
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Corson's reading, must be so obvious to the mind 
svery reader, ^t any comment on it is deemed un- 



rhe following plan, embracing an improyement on 
t recommendea by Mr. Locke, is conceived suffi- 
ntly clear to be understood by the meanest capacity. 
By the method here recommended, an alphabetical 
lex is formed, each letter occupying a page ; which 
divided into six parts, afiizing a vowel to each com- 
rtment. Tn this index is to be written at longth in 
s page at the top of which its initial letter is found, 
d in the division occupied by its first vowel ; or its 
cond, if the initial letter be a vowel the word which 
rnns the head of the subject referred to in the body of 
c book ; with the number of the page allotted to that 
bject ; which must be repeated when any fresh mat- 
r is inserted under the same head in a different pait 
' the book. 

IVhen the initial letter is a vowel, and there is no 
her in the word, that vowel is to be considered aa 
nh the first and second. The word ART, therefore, 
loald be inserted in the division A a ; — ^£G6 in the 
Tision £ e. 

A. 



It ANACARDIUM, 
(Cashew Nut, or 
Marking Nut,( 9. 
ART .16. 





ASTRONOMY. 84. 

• 


e ANGEL, 28. 


u 


AUTUMN, 88, 38. 


t ADDISON, 10. 


y 


ARMY, 26. 



In inserting any article in your Common-Place Book 
vou muat select some seneral term by which the sub- 
ject ma^ be understood, and, taking a left hand pagi^ 
enter it m conspicuous characters at iho top, on the out- 
side comer; plaring the subject you wish to inseit 
within the ruled lines ; observing that you do not occupy 
the following page by a new head ; but leaving it for 
any subsequent matter that may occur on the same sub- 
ject. However, should all the pages on the left hand 
be occupied, those on the right, that remsin blank, 
might be taken, when it is not probable that the heads 
on the left will be continued. 

It will be found convenient to reserve a blank in the 
margin of the Common-Place Book, for brief notes oq 
the matter entered ; as also at the foot of the page, for 
references from one head to another ; as it oUen hsp- 
pens that an article placed under one head, may be il- 
lustrative of another ; — ^for example, AIR and ATMOS* 
PHERE. 

Annexed is a page of the Index, with two pages of 
the Common- Place Book (printed as one,) which will 
serve as an elucidation of the preceding instructions. 



ANACARDIUM. 




• 


Cashew Nut, or Markinff Nut. 
The liquor found between the rind 
and Uie thin outer shell of this nut 
forms a useful marking ink ; as any 
thing written on linen or cotton 
with it is of a brown color, which 
gradually grows blacker, and is very 
durable. 

Nicholson's Chem. Diet. 
8vo. 1808. 


Marking 
Ink. 




See Ink, p. 28. 





ADDISON. 



One may justly apply to him 
what Plato, in his allegorical lan- 
guage. Bays of Aristophanes, that 
the Graces having searched all the 
world for a temple, wherein they 
might for ever dwell, settled at last 
in the breast of Mr Addison. 

Fitzosbome*s Letters, 
xxiv. xzix. 
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